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Syria^Its  DiTiBioiiB,  Seote,  and  Races. 


Thkbe  are  few  regions  in  the  globe  that  have  undergone  more 
revolutions,  have  had  more  names  assigned  to  them,  and  pro- 
vinces more  frequently  confounded,  than  those  of  SjTia,  In  its 
numerous  revolutions  the  diflTerent  races  have  become  so  inter- 
mixed, that  their  original  characters  have  been  nearly  lost 
altogether. 

Volney  counts  ten  invasions  of  Syria  in  the  course  of  2,600 
years  that  have  introduced  different  foreign  nations  of  a  distinct 
origiiL 

1 .  The  Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  passing  the  Euphrates,  about 
750  years  before  the  Christian  ^ra,  sent  Colonies  into  Syria, 
and  in  the  course  of  sixty  years,  were  masters  of  nearly  the 
whole  region  north  of  Judea. 

2.  The  Chaldeans  of  Babylon  followed  the  Assyrians,  obtained 
all  the  possessions  of  the  latter  in  Syria,  and  completed  the 
conquest  of  that  country,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre. 

3.  Next  came  the  Persians  into  Syria,  under  Cyrus,  as  con- 
querors  and  noasters. 
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4.  The  Macedonian  rule,  under  Alexander,  succeeded  the 
Persian  dominion  in  Syria. 

5.  Then  yielding  to  the  arms  of  Pompey,  Syria  became  a 
province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

6.  Four  centuries  later,  when  the  sons  of  Theodosius  divided 
their  vast  patrimony,  Syria  was  annexed  to  the  Empire  of 
Constantinople. 

7.  In  622  A.D.,  the  hordes  of  Arabia,  under  the  banners  of 
Mohammed,  ravaged  various  parts  of  Syria,  and  retained 
possession  of  some  strongholds. 

8.  The  Saracens  of  the  Fatimite  and  Ommiade  d)Tiasties 
alternately  established  their  power  in  SjTia,  and  the  unhappy 
country  became  the  theatre  of  their  wars  for  upwards  of  three 
centuries. 

9.  Turcoman  hordes  supervened  on  the  ruins  of  the  Saracen 
power,  and  obtained  possession  of  several  of  the  chief  cities  and 
towns  of  Syria. 

10.  Next  came  the  Crusaders,  who  obtained  possession  of 
four  or  five  towns  and  cities  of  importance,  and,  in  their  turn, 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Mamelukes  of  Egj'pt,  and  Saracens  of 
Damascus  ;  then  suddenly  the  hordes  of  Tartary,  imder  Timour, 
swept  over  Syria,  ravaged  and  desolated  the  unhappy  country, 
and  disappeared  as  swiftly  as  they  came,  and  wer«  replaced  by 
the  Ottoman  Turks,  who  have  now  been  the  nithless  masters 
and  barbarous  rulers  of  Syria,  in  all  its  extent,  for  upwards  of 
four  hundred  years. 

The  Romans  gave  the  name  Paloestina  to  the  territory  in- 
cluded in  Judea  in  its  largest  extent,  to  the  exclusion  however 
of  Phoenicia.  They  divided  Palestine  into  four  regions, — 
Gralilea,  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Perea.  Palestine  corresponds  to 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  its  name  is  probably  a  corruption  from 
that  of  the  Philistines,  which  occupied  a  region  westward  of 
this  land  of  Canaan. 

The  name  of  SjTia  has  been  given  to  this  region  of  Asia 
Minor,  extending  north  and  south  (along  the  Mediterranean), 
from  the  Gulf  of  Alexandretta  southward  to  Gaza,  an  extreme 
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li  of  abont  three  hundred  milea ;  and  east  and  west,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  westward,  from  Beirout  to 
Pahnyra,  its  greatest  breadth  of  settled  and  permanently  occu- 
pied territory,  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 

This  name  of  Syria,  transmitted  to  U8  from  the  Greeks,  is  an 
abridgment  of  that  of  Assyria,  first  adopted  by  the  lonians,  who 
frequented  their  coasts,  after  Syria  had  become  a  province  of 
Assyria. 

Abraham  Ortelius,  in  his  "  Synonymia  Geographica"  (4to. 
.^ut,  1578),  article  Syria,  tells  us  that  this  countiy  was  called 
tjy  the  Hebrews,  Aram,  as  St.  Jerome  testifies.  Homer  called 
the  people  of  this  conntrj*  Arimos ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  them 
J  his  day  as  being  still  designated  Arimos.  Josephus  calls 
:iiom  Sj-ro«  Aramceos.  I)iodoru3  Siculus  speaks  of  Syria 
superior  and  Inferior.  Pliny  divides  Palestino  into  several 
r.i'ioDB  : — Palestina,  Judea,  Ccelo,  Phoenice,  Damascena,  Baby- 
'  uia,  Mesopotamia,  Sophene  (or  Buphanina),  Comagene,  Adia- 
ucne,  and  Antiochia.* 

Fuller,  in  his  "  Hifltorie  of  the  Holy  War"  (Boot  i.  ch.  18), 
ura  thnt  Palestine,  in  David's  time,  maintained  a  population 
of  1 ,300,000  men,  besides  women,  children,  and  impotent  per- 
(ona  ;  exclusive  also  of  the  Iril>e3  of  Benjamin  and  Levi,  as  wo 
irc  informed  in  Holy  Writ.  "  Palestine  (says  Fuller)  is 
bonndeJ  on  the  north  by  Mount  Libanus ;  west  by  the  Medi- 
lemmcitn  Sea;  south,  by  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  parting  it 
from  Egypt;  and  the  East,  by  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and 
tbo  river  of  Amon.  The  soil  of  this  region  was  transcendantly 
fnutful.  Palestine  contained  four  provinces,  Gallilee,  Tracho- 
iiitis  (beyond  the  Jordan),  Judea,  and  Samaria." 

In  the  article  on  Palestine,  Ortelins,  in  his  "  Synonymia 
Gi-ographics,"  says,  "  Ptolomy,  in  his  geography,  refers  to  this 
tvgion,  which  in  the  Scriptures  is  called  Elisthem — Canaan — 
and  the  Promised  Land."  St.  Jerome  (in  Locis  Hcbrteicis) 
uyfl,  "  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  historical  accounts  of  this 


*  See  Ortellus'B 
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conntry,  that  Judea  belongs  to  Palestine,  but  Gralilea  and 
Samaria  belong  to  Phoenicia/'  "  But  now  (continues  Ortelius) 
by  all  Europeans,  this  country  is  called  the  Holy  Land,  in 
various  terms  belonging  to  different  languages,  but  having  the 
same  significations.  The  Arabs  designate  SjTia  by  the 
name  Barr-el-Sham,  which  signifies,  ^^The  country  to  the 
left.** 

The  promise  made  (a.m.  2023)  to  the  father  of  the  Jewish 
people,  who  came  out  of  Ur,  of  the  Chaldeas,  and  dwelt  in 
Haran — "  And  the  Lord  said  to  Abram :  Go  forth,  out  of  thy 
country,  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  out  of  thy  father's  house, 
and  come  into  the  land  which  I  will  show  to  thee,"  was  followed 
by  the  departure  of  Abram,  his  household  and  his  people  ;  his 
passage  through  the  Vale  of  Sichem,  and  his  coming  into  the 
Land  of  Canaan.  And  there  "  The  Lord  appeared  unto  Abram, 
and  said  to  him :  To  thy  seed  will  I  give  this  land."  And 
passing  on  from  thence  to  a  mountain  that  was  on  the  east  side 
of  Bethel,  he  there  pitched  his  tent.  Bethel  on  the  west,  and 
Hai  on  the  east ;  he  built  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord,  and  called 
upon  his  name.  And  then,  we  are  informed,  he  went  forward, 
and  proceeded  to  the  south,  and  again  returned  to  Bethel. 

Abram  dwelt  henceforward  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  but  Lot 
and  his  herdsmen,  '^  Chose  to  himself  the  coimtry  about  the 
Jordan,  and  he  departed  from  the  east."* 

Four  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  passed  over,  "  And  the 
Lord  spoke  to  Moses  the  same  day  (on  which  sjwaking  to  all 
Israel,  he  said  to  the  wanderers  of  forty  years  in  the  desert,  he 
conmianded  them  to  ftilfil  the  law,  ^  that  they  might  continue  a 
long  time  in  the  land  whither  they  were  going  over  the  Jordan 
to  possess  it.')  Saying :  Gro  up  into  this  mountain,  Abarim 
(that  is  to  say,  of  the  Passages),  imto  Mount  Xebo,  whicli  is  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Jericho,  and  see  the  land  of 
Canaan,  which  I  will  deliver  unto  the  children  of  Israel  to 
possess,  and  die  thou  in  the  mountain.  .  .  .     Thou  shalt  see 

*  GkiutU  ch.  siii. 
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the  land  liefore  thee,  which  I  will  give  to  the  children  of  larael, 
bat  thou  shalt  not  enter  into  it."" 

"Then  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto  Mount 
Nebo,  to  ihe  X«p  of  Phasgah,  over  against  Jericho,  and  the 
LorJ  showed  him  all  the  land  of  Galaad,  a8  far  as  Dan.""!' 

In  the  Book  of  Joshua,  chap.  i.  v.  2,  3,  4,  we  read  that  after 
the  death  of  Moses,  the  Lord  spoke  unto  Joshua,  and  said ; — 

"  >I<:>«es,  my  servant,  ia  dead ;  arise,  and  pass  over  this  Jor- 
dan, thou,  and  thy  people  with  thee,  unto  the  land  which  I  will 
give  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 

"  I  will  deliver  unto  you  every  place  that  the  sole  of  your 
fixit  shall  tread  upon,  as  I  have  Said  to  Moses. 

"  From  the  desert  and  from  Lihanns,  unto  the  great  river 
Euphrates,  all  the  land  of  the  Hittites,  unto  tlic  great  sea 
towards  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  shall  be  your  border." 

These  limits  would  include  Phcenicia  and  its  principal  towns. 
"Beirout  was  include<l  in  the  land  of  promise  (observes  Dr. 
Tbumpsou,  in  "  The  Land  and  the  Book,"  Lond.  Ed.  8vo.  1860. 
p.  lU.),  but  liardly  in  Uic  land  of  possession,  being  one  of  the 
seaports  cif  Phwnida,  a  country  that  eontinucd,  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites,  to  be  inhabited  by  the  remarkable  people 
who  gave  it  its  name.  The  great  size  and  importance  of  Beirout 
are  qnite  mo<Iem,  indeed  within  tlie  last  thirty  years." 

It  is  not  meutioned  in  Scripture  under  its  present  name, 
leiront,  the  ancient  Berj'lus,  the  place  snpposed  to  have  ita 

me  from  the  idol,   Baal  Berith,   subsequently  named  Julia 
ix,  by  Augustus,  on  account  of  the  fertility  aud  beauty  of 

e  ac^joiaing  country,  still  later  was  the  chief  place  of  residence 
i3  Emir  Faccardine.  The  Emir  Faccardine,  says  Maimdrell, 
.,  in  the  reign  of  Sultan  Marat  (Sultan  Amurath),  the  fourth 
)r  Prince  of  the  Druses. 
,   the  princijial   city   of  Phtenicia,    was  founded   by  a 

lony  from  the  nciglibouring  city  of  Sidon — as  Larcher  sup- 

*  Douteronomy  eh.  xxxii.  w.  18,  49, 52, 
t  aw,  ob.  uxlv.  V.  I. 
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poses,  for  the  erent  was  not  certainly  known— 1690  years 
before  the  Christian  era  (Chron.  d'Herodote,  cap.  p.  131). 

The  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekicl,  who  flourished 
for  600  to  700  years  before  our  era,  represent  Tyre  at  those 
periods  as  our  Macaulays,  McCullocks,  and  Allisons,  now  ex- 
patiate on  the  unequalled  greatness,  and  commerce,  and  wealth 
of  London,  as  a  city  of  unrivalled  trade  and  opulence,  whose 
"  merchants  were  princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honourable  of 
the  eartL"  And  lo !  all  that  remains  of  the  greatness,  and  the 
commerce,  and  the  riches,  and  the  merchant  princes,  and  the 
honourable  of  the  earth,  who  were  the  traffickers  of  Phoenicia, 
is  a  miserable  hamlet,  with  a  few  squalid  rayahs  and  wretched 
Arabs  for  its  inhabitants. 

I  have  visited  many  wrecks  and  ruins  of  ancient  capitals, 
pitiful  remains  of  former  renowned  cities  that  were  in  their  time 
of  prosperity  great  emporiums  of  trade ;  vast  cities,  in  fact,  that 
at  one  period  absorbed  the  commerce  of  the  then  known  world, 
and  there  were  gloom  and  desolation,  squalor  and  penury  there 
in  abundance ;  but  nowhere  have  I  felt  the  overwhelming  influ- 
ence of  depression,  of  this  kind  of  decay  and  death  of  all  power, 
activity,  movement,  and  prosperity,  so  much  as  at  Sour,  the 
squalid  representative  of  her  ancient  Tyre  with  all  her  ships, 
colonies,  and  commerce ;  better  far  encamp  amidst  the  ruins  of 
Tamor  or  Thebes,  where  no  himian  being  is  to  be  seen,  where 
there  is  no  interruption  to  the  solemn  silence  of  the  place,  and 
where  the  stillness  of  death  has  something  of  a  sacred  comjx)- 
Bure  in  it,  than  to  be  reminded  of  the  awful  change  that  has 
come  over  the  place  and  its  people  by  such  remnants  of  human- 
ity as  the  miserable  hovels  of  Sour  send  forth  to  startle  the 
traveller  who  wanders  over  tlie  site  of  ancient  Tyre. 

^^  In  ancient  times  Sidon  underwent  no  small  share  of  the 
vicissitudes  incidental  to  Syrian  cities  of  importance. 

^^  In  1629  the  last  act  of  barbarity  towards  unoffending  Sidon 
(we  are  told  by  Chasseaud  in  his  History  of  the  Druses),  was 
perpetrated  by  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes  under  the  order  of  the 
then  Sultan  of  Egypt,  who  to  the  end  that  it  might  no  more  afford 
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a  shelter  to  or  a  favourite  resort  of  C'liristianB,  caused  Sidon  to  be 
destroyed  ;  auJ  the  pretty  gnrdena  and  dwelling  bonsea  were 
laid  wnjitc  by  the  bauds  of  the  ruthless  Egyjition  Boldiera  or 
razed  in  tlie  ground  with  fire.  Few  cities  lay  claim  to  greater 
aiili.jaity  than  Sidon  ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  heeu  founded  by 
Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  and  if  this  bo  the  case,  it  is 
now  nigh  four  thousand  years  old.  A  Phoenician  colony  ofiter- 
muds  existed  at  Sidon, 

pK>m  this  date  Sidon  fell  sncceesively  under  Saracen,  Sel- 
jukian,  Turkish  and  Egyjitian  Sultans,  till  at  the  dats  above 
rivt>nled,  tire  hundred  and  sixty-five  years  ago,  the  last  act  of 
''["ilintion  was  committed;  and  in  1841  Sidon,  in  common  with 
"yria  und  Palestine,  again  fell  undtr  the  sway  of  the  Ottoman 
vriipire,  after  having  been  ruled  by  Ibraham  Pasha  for  a  few 
brief  years, 

"  Sidon  is  now  computed  to  contain  ujiwords  of  twelve 
tboTtsnud  iuliabitants,  two-tlurds  of  which  arc  Mohammedans, 
Uio  rt^st  Christians  and  Jews;  the  C'hriBtiuns  being  by  far  the 
most  numerous  of  the  two.  They  still  continue  to  be  a  very  in- 
liustrioas  people,  excelling  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  scarfs  and 
gaily  ornamented  boshtas,  a  species  of  wide  handkerchiefs 
bound  round  Uie  caps  of  the  men,  partly  to  protect  their  heads 
from  the  sun,  and  partly  for  ornament's  sake. 

"  Bciruut  and  Sidon  may  be  said  to  be  the  sea-port  towns  of 
tlic  country  of  the  Druses." 

Arnold  in  his  "  Lectures  on  History,"  justly  observes,  that 

I  physical  geography  df  a  country  exercises  a  vast  influence 
r  the  dc»ttiny  of  its  inhabitants. 
Chere  is  no  country  iu  the  world  more  peculiar  in  respect  to 

I  physical  geography  than  Syria,  and  especially  Uiat  southern 
t  of  it  which  includes  Palestine.  The  ob8er\'ation  of  Arnold 
Jics  (u  ihc  whole  region  of  Syria  from  north  to  south,  from  its 
LtTU  froutier,  the  line  from  the  Gulf  of  Alexandrctta,  east- 
1  to  the  Knpbrates,  and  along  the  Mediterranean,  Beirout, 
1  lyre,  and  the  Lebanon  range  eastward  of  them,  then 
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from  Mcmzit  Cazmel  Vj  AscfJcm^  iriihizi  winA  pMalleln  Pales- 
tine  is  mclnded. 

In  a  popular  iDC»dtm  Tr«Tk  ly  a  rerereiid  prc»feBSOT  of  Oxford, 
that  treats:  <:»f  Sxria — ^"^  Sinai  tnd  PaJes^tiiie  in  cc^mexion  with 
their  hiftorr."  Bt  iLt-  Rev.  A-  X.  STaiJer  A-BL  Canon  of  Can- 
terbuTx  (Sto.  Lc'udoiu  ]  ^->Ji  ;•  ve  find  the  «>inoralar  feampes  of  the 
phrsical  ge<:»gTajiy  c»f  Siria  jic^inT-ed  out  and  their  confonnity 
«trikin«rlT  exhiLneHL  irith  iLv  cbaracier  of  the  pecf^le  principally 
conoemed  in  it*  List/.-Tr.  and  the  destiny  of  xhose  separated  from 
aarronnding-natit'ns  and  pre^^ired  frc>m  them  till  the  time  ap- 
pcHnted  for  their  deliverance. 

"  In  Palestine  (sars  Mr.  Stanlev).  as  in  Greece,  ereir  traveller 
is  struck  with  the  smalhiess  of  the  teiTit<»TT.  He  is  sarprLsed, 
even  after  all  that  he  has  heard,  at  jiassing.  in  one  long  day  from 
the  capital  of  Judea  to  that  of  Samaria  or  of  seeing  within  eight 
honrs  three  such  spcas  as  the  Hel»rc»n,  Bethlehem,  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  breadth  of  the  ccinntry  from  the  Jordan  to  the  sea 
is  rarely  more  than  fifty  miltfs.  Its  length  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba  is  alxmt  a  hmidred  and  eighty  miles.  So  that  the  main 
breadth  of  Palestine  from  east  to  west  is  estimated  at  50  miles, 
and  its  length  from  north  to  south  ISO  nules. 

*^  The  time  is  now  gone  by  when  the  grandeur  of  a  country  is 
measured  bv  its  size,  or  the  diminutive  extent  of  an  illustrious 
people  otherwise  than  enhance  the  magnitude  of  what  they  have 
done." 

The  contrast  lx?tween  the  littleness  of  Palestine  and  the  vast 
extent  of  the  Empires  which  hung  uix^n  its  northern  and 
southern  extremities  is  rarely  absent  from  the  mind  of  the  Pro- 
phets sDd  Psalmists.  It  helps  them  to  exalt  their  sense  of  the 
&votir  of  God.  towards  their  land  by  magnifying  their  little 
hills,  and  dry  torrent-beils  into  an  equality  with  the  giant 
hills  of  Lebanon,  and  Herman,  and  the  sea  like  rivers  of 
Mesopotamia.  It  also  fosters  the  consciousness  that  they  were 
not  always  to  be  restrained  within  these  earthly  barriers. 
"  This  piace  is  too  straight  for  me :  give  me  place  where  I  may 
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reH"  Nor  ia  it  only  the  smallness  but  tlie  narrowness  of  the 
territory  which  is  reraartable.  From  almost  every  high  point 
of  the  conntry  its  whole  lircatlth  13  visible,  from  the  long  wall 
le  Moah  Hills  on  the  east  to  the  Meilitcrranean  on  the  west." 
3  wc  finJ  the  physical  geography  of  a  country  fitted  as  it 
for  a  nation  secludeil  and  set  apart  by  Providence  from 
Kst  of  the  irorlfl. 

etween  the  people  of  Israel  in  the  Holy  Land  and  the  great 
ires  of  Assyria  and  Babylon,  which  rose  on  the  plains  of 
gpotomia,  the  cities  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  the 
■8  and  corruptors  in  their  days  of  pride  and  pronperity  of  all 
ting«Ionis  then  known  in  the  world;  the  Eastern  wilderness 
Teneii.  The  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert,  the  Nomade, 
omans,  and  Bedouins,  hung  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the 
r  Lauil.  And  on  the  southern  frontier,  iJiey  and  the  deaett 
rnbia  iuteqioeed  between  Palestine  and  Egypt.  The  western 
niary  of  the  Holy  Land  was  the  Mediterranean, 
ileetiuo  was  like  au  oasis  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  midst  of 
lerors  indeed,  hut  secured  by  her  moimtaia  barriers  from 
predatory  hordes  of  the  desert, 

!ie  whole  geological  structure  of  Palestine  ia  limestone,  with 
r  exceptions  in  the  \'alk'y  of  the  Jordan.  The  rocky  cha- 
»  of  the  whole  country  has  its  bearings  on  historical  events. 
As  a  general  rule,"  says  Professor  Stanley,  "  Palestine  is 
Only  a  mountainous  conntry,  bnt  a  mass  of  mountains  rising 
I  a  level  on  the  sea-coast  on  the  west,  and  from  a  level  de- 

00  the  east,  only  cut  asunder  by  the  valley   of  the   Jordan 

1  north  to  south,  and  at  the  valley  of  Jezreel  from  east  to 
L  "Die  result  of  this  peculiarity  is,  that  not  merely  the  bill 
i  Imt  tlio  valleys  and  the  plains  of  the  interior  of  Palestine, 
I  east  and  west,  are  themselves  so  high  above  the  level  of  the 

s  to  partake  of  all  the  main  characteristics  of  mountainous 
tictfl  and  8cenerj-."t 

FalMtioe,"  bj  Che  Rev.  A.  B.  St4Uiley,  p.  lU, 
6Uikl«7,  "  Sliui  and  Fklestme,"  p.  126. 
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Jermalein  is  2^200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Bethlehem    2,500  j,  „ 

Mount  of  Olives  2,396  „  „ 

Hebron         2,800  „  „ 

Lebanon  is  the  birthplace  of  the  four  rivers  of  Jndea  and  Phos* 
nicia,  of  Antioch  and  Damascus ;  of  these,  the  Qrontes,  the 
river  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Antioch  and  Seleacia  is  of  most 
celebrity  in  history. 

The  Litany,  or  the  ^^  Syrian  River,'"  is  the  Leontes  of  modem 
geography,  a  name  perhaps  erroneously  given  to  it  The  Barada 
is  the  ancient  Abana  or  Pharpar  of  the  Old  Testament. 

This  region  of  the  Lebanon  was  the  border  land  of  sacred  and 
common  history,  ^^  the  scene  of  the  oldest  traditions  and  civili- 
zations of  the  world."  According  to  Professor  Stanley,  "  the 
meeting  point  of  all  the  religions  of  western  Asia."' 

The  ancient  city  of  Ephron  the  Hittite,  the  first  home  of 
Abraham  and  the  Patriarchs  in  Syria,  Hebron  was  the  neatest 
seat  of  civilized  life,  not  only  of  Judah  but  of  Palestine. 

Of  the  Jordan  with  its  manifold  peculiarities,  that  river  whidi 
throughout  the  length  of  Palestine,  "  the  artery  of  the  whole 
country  is  unique  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe,'*  Mr.  Stanley 
observes  : — ^^  The  ranges  are  remarkable  of  the  Lebanon,  tb^ 
courses  of  the  Orantes,  the  Leontes,  and  the  Barada  (the 
Pharpar  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  river  of  the  Syrian  kingdom 
of  Damascus)  are  curious,  but  the  deep  depression  of  the  Jordan 
has  absolutely  no  parallel. 

"  No  other  valley  in  the  world  presents  such  extraordinary 
physical  features,  none  has  been  the  subject  of  such  various 
theories  as  to  its  origin  and  character.  How  far  this 
strange  conformation  of  the  Holy  Land  has  had  any  ex- 
tensive influence  on  its  history  may  be  doubtful.  But  it 
is  perhaps  worth  observing  at  the  outset,  that  we  are  in  a 
country,  of  which  the  geography  and  the  history,  each  claims  to 
be  singular  of  its  kind : — the  historj',  by  its  own  rccortls,  uncon- 
scious, if  one  may  so  say,  of  the  physical  peculiarity,  the  geo- 
graphy, of  the  diflooverififl  of  modem  scienoe,  wholly  without 
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;rH,  perhaps  even  indifi'erent  or  hostile,  to  the  claims  of 
toty.  Sach  a  coincidence  may  be  accideutol ;  but  at  least  it 
Tea  to  aw^eo  the  curiosity,  and  strike  the  imagination ;  at 
•t,  it  leads  dignity  to  tbe  country,  where  the  earth  and  the 
ID  are  thus  alike  olijccts  of  wonder  and  investigation. 
1%  is  around  and  along  this  deep  fissure  that  the  hills  of 
stem  and  eastern  Palestine  spring  up,  forming  the  link  be- 
ecn  tbo  high  group  of  Lebanon  on  the  north,  and  the  liigh 
mp  of  Sinai  on  the  south :  forming  the  mountain-bridge,  or 
kuus,  between  the  ocean  of  the  Assyrian  desert,  and  tlie 
eoa  (as  it  seemed  to  the  ancient  world)  of  the  Mcditer- 
hctn,  or  "  Great  Sea,"  of  the  west." 

An  auiHiymons  writer,  whom  I  know  to  be  a  Protestant 
terj^yman,  in  n  publication  of  no  slight  merit,  entitled  "  Some 
rictorcs  upon  tliat  Portion  of  '  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  by  the 
V.  A.  P.  Stanley  ("  By  a  Recent  Traveller  There"  Lou.  1857,) 
ihe  following  very  just  and  \'aluable  observations,  appH- 
ile  indeed  to   statements  put   forth  by  niue-tentbs  of 

■n  travellers  in  Syria. 
"The  Oxford  Professor  (the  Hev.  A.  P.  Stanley) appears 

to  impress  upon  his  readers  his  opinion  of  the 
ity  oi  Western  Christianity — that  portion  of  it  which 
lume,  he  would  term  Protestant — over  that  form  of  doctruie 
practise  which  obtains  in  the  cast.  This  is  not  only  re- 
rknble  in  the  work  under  notice,  but  likewise  peeps  out  of 
author's  introductory  professional  lecture  delivered  in  the 
Biversity.  Perhaps  Utah  and  the  Mormon  colony,  that  most 
isUtent  of  all  sects,  claiming  and  exercising  the  right  of 
inta  jadgmcnt,  and  most  jjrotesting  of  all  Protestants,  wan 
it  to  his  mind  when  Professor  Stanley  wrote  of  our 
ion  the  words — '  Which  lias  attained  its  iiill  dimen- 
in  proportion  .is  it  has  travelled  farther  &om  ils 
sonrcu' — or — '  as  rising  in  the   east,  yet  finding  its 

AtaA  Paleitine,"  by  Arthur  Pei)rh]ni  Stanlej,  M.A.  p.  111.    LoDdg 
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highest  degree  of  development  and  ftdfilment  in  the  west "  (p; 
155,  456).  The  question  involved  in  these  quotations  is  tc 
large  for  discussion  in  this  place.  To  these,  however,  togeth< 
with  the  assertion  that  ^  Christianity  has  no  home  on  eartl 
least  of  all  in  its  own  birthplace,'  we  can  only  state  our  noi 
adhesion,  believing  them,  as  we  do,  to  arise  from  an  uu-CathoIi 
and  Sectarian  spirit,  and  from  a  narrow  and  bigoted  systen 
which,  unable  to  sympathise  with  anything  in  a  Sister  Churc 
that  accords  not  to  its  peculiar  Shibboleth ;  a  system  and 
spirit  which  predeterminately  objects  to  everything  in  doc 
trine  and  discipline  not  fashioned  to  its  own  meagre  form ;  an 
which  ends  in  a  depreciation  of  Christ's  holy  Church  in  the  easi 
and  in  an  Anti-Christian  admiration  of  the  followers  of  tl 
false  prophet  of  Mecca." 

For  these  words  of  a  high  principled  Cliristian  philosophj 
full  of  wisdom  and  charity,  and  evidential  of  a  tolerant  spirit 
enlightened,  enlarged,  and  improved  by  travel,  every  intelligeo 
Christian  reader,  whatever  may  be  his  creed,  will  feel  gratefu 

The  different  races  of  Syria,  or  rather,  the  mixture  of  differeo 
nations  settled  in  that  country,  may  be  divided  into  thre 
classes : — 

1.  The  descendants  of  the  people  conquered  by  the  Arabs- 
namely,  the  Greeks  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

2.  Tlie  descendants  of  the  Saracen  conquerors. 

3.  The  descendants  of  the  Turcoman  tribes,  settled  in  Syria 
during  the  period  of  the  Seljukian  domination,  and  the  presen 
rulers,  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

With  respect  to  the  Greeks  and  Arabs,  Volney  sub-divide 
them  thus : — 

"  Firstly — The  Greeks  who  are  called  Orthodox,  and  who  ar 
separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Secondly — Latin  Greeks,  re-united  to  that  communion. 

Thirdly — Maronites,  or  Greeks  of  the  sect  of  the  Monk  Maroi 
formerly  independent  of  the  two  communions,  but  at  presen 
united  to  the  latter. 

^^  The  Arabs  must  be  divided  into : 
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'•  Firttiy — The  proper  descendants  of  the  conquerors,  who 
fuve  greatly  intermixed  their  blood,  aad  are  consideraljly  the 
sioit  nuineroua. 

'■  Seici>niily — The  Metoualia,  distJiigoished  from  these  Iiy  their 
.  lii,'ioii3  rpiniona. 

'■Tliinlly — The  Dmses,  distinct  likewise    from    the  same 
Ksaoa. 
"  Fourthly — Tlie  Ansariiins,  wlio  are  also  descended  from  the 
[  Anbs. 

"  To  these  people,  who  are  tlie  cultivators  and  settled  inhabi- 
tuta  of  Syria,  must  still  be  added  three  other  wandering  or  pas- 
tcval  tribes,  viz.,  tlie  Turkomen,  tlie  Kurds,  and  the  Bedouin 
Aiaba. 
"Such  ore  the  different  races  dispersed  over  the  conntry, 

1  the  sea  and  the  desert,  from  Gaza  to  Alexandretta. 

fin  thiB  enumeration  it  is  remarkable  that  the  ancient  in- 

sata  have  no  remaining  representative ;  their  distiiiguish- 

§rharacter  is  lost  imd  confounded  in  that  of  the  Greeks,  who 

ct,  br  a  coutiuued  residence  from  the  days  of  Alexander, 

ft  bad  sufficient  time  entirely  to  lake  place  of  the  ancient 

Iplr  ;  the  coontry  alone,  and  a  few  traits  of  manners  and 

.;<tomi<.  preserve  the  vestiges  of  distant  ages."* 

•  The  general  language  of  Syria  is  the  Arabic  tongue.      M. 

■  L'btilir  reports,  upon  hearsay,  that  the  SjTiac  is  still  used  in 

-.nt!  villages  of  the  mountains ;  but  thougli  I  interrogated,  on 

;.■;* subject,  several  monks,  who  are  perfectly  well  acquainted 

with  the  coimtr}',  I  have  not  been  able  to  Icaru  anything  like  it. 

mxc  been  told  only,  that  inthc  towns  of  Maloiilaund  Sidnaia, 

r  DamascuB,  they  speak  a  dialect  so  corrupted,   that  it  is 

Bcnlt  to  he  understood.     But  tliis  difficulty  proves  nothing, 

B  in  Syria,  m  in  all  Arabian  counlrics,  the  dialects  vary  at 

f  plttce.     The  Syriac  may  bo,  therefore,  regarded  as  a  dead 

;e}  tor  the  Maronites,  who  have  preserved  it  in  their 

i  in  tb^  nuiBS,  understand  very  little  of  it,  while 


*  T«liMr.  "  TVktcIi  in  Bjiit  and  Egjpt."    Ed.  8 
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tfaef  redte  them.  We  may  assert  the  same  of  the  Greek. 
Among  the  monks  and  schismatic  priests,  there  are  veiy  ttm 
who  have  any  knowledge  of  it,  nnless  they  have  made  it  their 
particular  study,  in  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  besides,  we 
know  that  the  modem  Greek  is  so  cormpted,  that  it  woiald  110 
more  enable  a  man  to  understand  Demosthenes,  than  the  Italian 
to  read  Cicero.  The  Turkish  language  is  only  used  in  Syria  by 
the  military,  persons  in  office,  and  the  Turkoman  hordes.  Some 
of  the  natives  learn  it,  as  the  Turks  learn  Arabic,  to  fiBunlitate 
their  dealings  with  strangers ;  but  the  pronunciation  and  accent 
of  these  two  languages,  have  so  little  analogy,  that  they  alw^Ft 
continue  foreign  to  each  other."* 

The  descendants  of  the  various  races  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Syria  with  few  exceptions,  are  dispersed  over  the  country.  The 
Greeks,  especially  those  of  the  orthodox  community.  The 
Turks  and  Arabs  are  scattered  over  all  the  provinces.  The  Torksi 
however,  reside  only  in  towns  where  they  hold  some  military  or 
civil  employment,  or  are  engaged  in  commerce.  The  Arabs  as 
well  as  the  Greeks  inhabit  the  villages,  and  are  the  peasants  of 
the  country  in  all  agricultural  localities,  and  are  the  industrious 
labouring  poor  of  the  larger  towns. 

The  Greeks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  fi^  less  numerous 
than  the  so  called  orthodox  Greeks  are  chiefly  settled  in  towns 
where  they  carry  on  various  small  trading  and  handicraft  occu- 
pations. 

The  Maronites  are  one  of  the  exceptions  I  have  above  referred 
to,  they  are  concentrated  in  particular  localities,  and  have  a 
national  sort  of  existence.  Formerly  they  occupied  exclusively 
the  country  between  the  summit  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, from  the  Nahr-el-Kelb,  to  the  Nahr-bar.  This  was 
their  chief  locality  in  the  time  of  Volney,  but  changes  have 
taken  place  in  these  settlements  which  will  be  noticed  in  the 
more  ample  details,  that  will  be  given  of  the  different  classes. 
The  Druses  at  the  time  above  referred  to,  from  1783  to  1785 

^  Yoln^'i  TrnveU  in  Sjria  and  Xgypt^  pw  SSS. 
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oocnpied  the  conntry  bordering:  on  that  of  the  Maronitea,  and 

exteuiltnl  from  Xalir-el-Kellt,  to  the  vicinity  of  Tyre. 

Of  this  f»ect  details  will  he  found  in  a  Bt-parate  clmpter. 

Tlie  ilttimalii^  aru  ibUowerw  of  AJy,   son-in-law  of  Moham- 

m&l     They  reject  his  three  predecessors  in  the  Khalafite,  and 

al&nn  chat  he  alone  is   the   lawful   Imtoi,   and   that   supreme 

authority,  tii  things  temporal  and  spiritual,  belongs  to  him  and 

¥ie  (lescendonte.    They  reject  the  Sonna,  or  traditional  law, 

iriil  are,  therefore,  regarded  as  heretics  by  other  Moslems.  They 

'  i-il>cr  alwiit  25,000,     Nearly  one-half  of  them  occnpy  Beled 

•  liimh,  on  the  southern  border  of  the  Druse  country;  and 

r ',  HCTcnty-five  years  ago,  in  one  of  the  periodical  Druse 

--nitions  of  CliristianB,  one  or  two  of  their  Sheikhs  afforded 

:i-vlnra  to  the  fleeing  Obristians,  though  others  took  part  in 

i'ruse  inaasftcres.    A  more  powerful  section  of  them  resided 

■..Jages  of  Anti-Lebanon,  near  Bsutlhc-k,  and  were  mleii  by 

'A-h\ii  fHiuily  of  Harfileh.    The  Harffish  Emirs  have  for  agcB 

■I  tbo  jjtst  of  tJie  conntry.     Hitherto  they  had  been  the 

■Hy  tnemies  of  Ijoth  the  Druses  and  the  government;  but 

;itly  tliey  joined  both  Turks  and  Dnisea  in  the  plunder  and 

iiittg  of  the  Christian  town  of  Zahleh  1 

I  lio  lb[L>touitU'fl  formerly  occupied  the  valley  of  Bekaa,  near  the 

i-aat  of  Tyre,  but  they  have  undergone  great  changes   and 

iiiislt-rtuueK  that  have  reduced  their  numbers  considerably,  and 

tie   limits  of  the  locality  they    occupied   within    the    last 

pmtarr. 

Tlic  Ansayrii  occupy  tlte  moontainous  district  from  Tripoli  to 

ikio,  aud  from  Nahr-ftkkar  lo  the  latter  town  under  differ- 

r  ienomiuiitions,  or  rather  known  by  various  nicknames,  and 

[Ofiiralar  tlesignations  given  to  their  different  secret  sects; 

tuch  as  llic  Kclbia,  Kadmousia,  the  Ibomsia,  &c. 

The  Turcomans,  Kurdti,  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  have  no  fixed 

pUces  of  abode,  or  pastxu^  for   their  herds   and  flocks ;    they 

fiiUifw  in  H)Tia  and  on  its  confines  the  same  nomade  lives  which 

their  cognate  tribes  do  in  other  regions. 

Tho  Turcomans,  however,  are  mostly  met  with  in  the  vicinity 
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of  Antiochy  the  Enrds  in  the  vilds  adjacent  to  Alexandtettii 
the  Beloains  wander  over  the  whole  frontiers  of  Syria. 

Dr.  Thompson,  a  missionary  in  Syria  and  Palestine  for  tltt 
past  twenty-five  years,  in  a  recent  work,  entitled  "  The  Land 
and  the  Bo<>k/*  illustrative  of  the  Holy  Land,  published  in 
1S60.  srives  the  following:  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  diflb* 
rent  Svrian  races  and  sects : — 

••  Syria  has  always  been  cursed  with  a  multiplicity  of  tribei 
and  religions,  which  split  up  the  country  into  small  principali- 
ties and  conflicting  classes,  the  fruitful  parent  of  civil  wax, 
anarchy,  and  all  c«>nfusion.  Nor  has  this  source  of  mischief 
been  materially  mitigated  down  to  the  present  hour.  This 
will  appear  but  too  evident  from  the  following  statistics : — 
The  Moslems,  who  are  the  ruling  class  all  over  the 
coimtry.    except    in    Lebanon,   may   number 

alK)ut 800,000 

They  are  divided  into  two    principal    sects — ^the 
Suuites  and  Shiites.     There  may  be  50,000 

Kiinls 50,000 

Tlie  Xusairiyeh  occupy  the  mountains  north  of  Trip- 
oli, and  may  amoimt  to        ...         .  150,000 
Tlie  liimailiveh  and  Yezzidv  are  too  few  to  merit 
spociric  attention :  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  Nowar.  or  gipsies,  who  are  found  in  all 
parts.     Tlioy  will  not  amount  to  more  than      .     20,000 
The  Priisos  occupy  the  southern  lialf  of  Lebanon, 
extend  over  to  Hermon,  and  out  into  the  Hau- 
ran — a  few  thousands  resivle  in  Jebel  cl  'Alah, 
west  of  Aleppo,  and  on  Carmel,  and  the  moun- 
tains alnwe  Acre.     Tlicv  number  about    .        .  100,000 
Tho  flows  an*  about  25,000.     In  JeniSidem,  7,000 ; 
in    Paniascus,   5,00«):   Aleppo,  4.rKX):  Stifcd, 
2,000  :  Tiberias,  1,500  ;  Hebr^m,  000 :  and  the 
n^nuiinder  in  Beiriit,  Sidon,  \c.,  iVc.        .        .     25,000 
Tho  Maroiulos,  chietlv  of  Lebanon,  mav  l>e     .        .  200,000 
The  itrthLHlox  Greeks,  in  all  i>arts  of  the  country     •  150^000 
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Armenians,  20,000;  Jacobites,  15,000    .        .        .     35,000 
There  are  Papal  offshoots  from  these  sects,  which 

may  number  70,000  or  80,000         .        .        .     80,000 
"  There  are  a  few  Latins  in  most  of  the  large  cities,  and  also 
Protestants  in  various  parts. 

"  This  gives  a  total  of  1,610,000;  which,  of  course,  is  only 

as  close  an  approximation  as  the  very  imperfect  statistics  of 

the  government,  and  of  the  different  sects  enable  us  to  make." 

Ubicini  and  Viquesnel  estimate  the  population  of  Syria  at 

two  millions  and  a  half,  thus  distributed  : — 

Mussulmans 1,200,000 

Maronites,   and  Roman  Catholics  of 

all  sects 350,000 

Orthodox  Greeks       ....      400,000 

Jews 150,000 

Druses 300,000 

Metoualis,    Yezides,  Ansareeyz,  and 

other  sects 100,000 


Total        ....  2,500,000 


In  the  second  volume  of  M.  Ubicini's  work,  published  in 
1854,  he  makes  some  important  alterations  in  his  previous 
estimate  of  the  Latin  Roman  Catholic  Rayah  populations  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  But  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  M.  Ubicini's  "  Lettres  sur  la  Turquie,"  that  once  he 
entered  on  subjects  which  tlie  archives  of  the  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Turkish  government  could  not  enlighten  him 
upon,  his  value  as  a  Turkish  historian  was  at  an  end,  and  most 
certain  it  is  that  on  the  subject  of  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tions throughout  the  Turkish  Empire,  he  was  very  scantily,  or 
rather,  very  ill  informed.  For  instance,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  Letters,  he  states  that  the  numbers  in  the  Latin  church, 
under  the  Patriarch  in  Jerusalem,  throughout  the  Turkish 
Empire  amounted  to  640,000.  But  in  the  second  volume  he 
states  that  he  inadvertently  had  comprised  in  this  item  100,000 

VOL.  IL  C 
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Franks,  members  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  clmrcli,  citizou  of 
foreign  Christian  states,  resident  in  the  TnrkiBh  dominions,  and 
scattered  throughout  the  Turkish  Empire.  And  previansly,  in 
the  same  volume,  he  had  to  state  that  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
and  in  the  account  he  had  given  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Bayalii 
had  omitted  to  include  35,000  United  Armenians  of  thelbnnan 
Catholic  community. 

The  Christian  population  of  the  several  communities  of  all 
sects  believing  in  Christ,  and  that  of  the  Jewish  people  snbjeet 
to  Turkish  rule^— the  Rayahs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  according 
to  the  latest  estimates,  amount  to  about  ten  millions.  Thej 
constitute  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

They  are  divided  into  five  communities,  governed  by  their 
respective  patriarchs,  and  the  Israelites  by  the  grand  Babbi  of 
the  Jews. 

In  the  first  volume  of  M.  Ubicini's  "  Lettres  but  la  Torqnie," 
published  in  1854,  the  estimate  of  the  total  Latin  Roman 
Catholic  population,  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  is  set  down  at 
940,000. 

But,  rectifying  the  errors  of  Ubicini,  and  availing  myself  of 
other  sources  of  authentic  information,  the  following  estimate 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  Turkish  Empire  maj 
be  laid  before  my  readers  as  the  most  reliable  that  can  be 
arrived  ai 

By  that  estimate  the  Roman  Catholic  Bayah  population  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  would  in  reality  amount  to  804,000,  thus  dis- 
tributed : — 

Latins  under  their  Patriarch  .  .  540,000 
Maronites  ditto  of  Latin  church  .  .  140,000 
United  Armenians  ditto  .  .  .  35,000 
United  Greeks  and  Melkites  ditto  .  55,000 
United  Chaldeans  ditto  .  .  .  25,000 
United  Syrians  ditto  ....         9,000 

Total        .  .     804,000 
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And  if  we  add  to  this  number  the  amount  of  the  Frank 

|iiilat)oD  of  Romaii  Catholic  sulijects  of  France,  Austria,  ood 

.!■  Italian  States,  resident  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  estimated 

i<>-  Ubicini  at  100,OC>0,  the  total  number  would  be  of  Roman 

CktiloUc  Hoyalis,  and  Franks  io  Turkey,  904.000. 

Al  present,  everyone  of  the  different  Christian  sects  in  Con- 
ftantinojile  is  under  tbe  control  of  a  head,  by  whom  the  whole 
nniabtT  id  represented,  and  who  can  exercise,  in  particular 
sua,  boch  civil  and  crimiiiaJ  jurisdiction.  Tlioy  keep  registers 
<tfbirths,  iwd  some  of  them  can  pronounce  a  divorce  between 
man  ami  wife,  but  none  of  Uiem  can  decide  in  coses  of  litigation 
eaoceniing  patrimony.  The  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Cliurch  is 
'  Your  Holiness,"  and  in  the  four  patriarchates  He  has 
lix  metropolitans;  independently  of  him  are  the  four  arch- 
ies of  Cyprus,  Lltidaha,  Scarpatho,  and  Mazzovo.  Tlie  Ar- 
Ghurch  owns  four  (Utterciit  patriarchs, — the  principal  at 
itantinople,  the  others  at  His,  Aohtamar,  and  Jerusalem. 
have  altogether  seveutj'  bishops  imder  them.  And  the 
ilic  Armenian  Christians  have  their  patriarch  at  Constanti- 
be  governs  the  Syrian  and  NestorJan  branches  of  his  church, 
Jwcnty-two  dioceses  under  bim.  The  Roman  Catholic 
iwise  represented  and  governed  by  its  patriarch, 
liim  three  archbishops,  as  many  metropolitans, 
fs,  bishops,  and  priests.  Besides  this,  all  furcignera 
-lllftiire  Catholics,  but  who  have  become  subjects  of  the  Porte, 
We  their  own  officers  to  superintend  their  civil  atfairs  ;  since 
ISW,  when  they  were  first  recognised,  the  Protestants  have  been 
iliowicd  their  own  representative.  And  finally,  tbe  Jews  have 
ifiCoiiErautinople  their  high  priest,  with  seven  Arch-ltabbia, 
itfu  Kabbis;  this  sect  numbers  from  150,000  to  170,000. 
I^atin  community  (in  iJie  Turkish  division  of  Rayahs), 
ly  speaking,  consisted  of  all  Roman  Catholic  Rayahs,  who 
subject  to  the  Porte,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  tbe  Latin  pa- 
rb  of  Jerusalem,  whose  See  in  that  city  was  re-established 
16i7,  by  a  concordat  with  tbe  Fop& 

Latin  Patriarch's  jurisdiction  is  exercised  in  different  porta 
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of  the  empire  bj  sixteen  delegates,  or  apostolic  yicars,  some  of 
whom  are  archbishops,  ami  ten  are  bishnps. 

Moat  of  the  Latin  archbishops  and  bi:$h<^ps  receive  annual 
grants,  from  the  fiuuLs  of  the  ••  Sixriete  pmr  la  Propagation  de  la 
Foi.''  The  archbi.sh'>p  of  Constantinople  receives  from  30  to 
3o,rK)0  francs  annually  for  himself  and  his  clerical  establLshment, 
and  has  also  a  fixed  income  from  France. 

The  Latin  Catholics  of  Constantinople  have  eight  charches  in 
Pera  and  Galata.  These  churches  and  their  establishments 
of  clergy,  of  France,  Italy,  and  the  Greek  Islands*  are  by  special 
treaty  phiced  under  the  protccti«»n  of  France  and  Austria. 

The  condition  of  the  Latins  is  generally  more  prosperous  than 
that  of  other  Rayahs,  Christian,  and  Jewish,  and  consequently 
they  are  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  other  Rayahs,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  Greeks,  who  seek  every  opiH>rtunity  of  attacking 
them  and  injuring  them.  In  Constantinople  they  employ  all 
their  influence  to  bring  the  loyalty  of  the  I^itins  into  bad  odouTi 
to  thwart  the  measures  of  the  Vakeel  of  the  Latins,  a  delegate 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  and  assisted  by  a  permanent  council  of 
four  dervishes,  who  represent  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
at  the  Porte,  regulates  Khara<lji  imposts,  receives  their  com- 
plaints, and  lays  them  Ijefore  the  Government.  The  protectorate 
functions  of  the  Vakeel,  however,  are  more  nominal  than  real 
advantages  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Rayahs,  especially  in  the 
provinces. 

In  Syria  the  Catholics  never  think  of  having  recourse  to  this 
functionary  in  their  troubles  and  grievances,  they  seek  redress 
generally  through  the  medium  of  their  Emir,  or  directly  from 
the  Pachas,  and  other  minor  authorities  ol'  tlie  chief  towns  of 
their  sevenil  districts. 

In  the  provinces  the  Greeks  bring  their  trreat  numerical  supe- 
riority and  weight  with  the  authorities  to  bear  on  their  mortal 
enemies,  the  Ijatins,  and  in  the  minor  Courts,  and  divans  of 
Pachas  and  Mudirs  in  the  Mc<ljis  and  municipal  Councils  they 
contrive  to  harass  and  oppress  tlicir  Cat  ho!  ir  adversaries  very 
eflfectually,  and  most  frequently,  with  full  impunity. 
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hi   1852,    M.    Ubicini   etatee,  the    Greek   bishop  of  Scio 

piohibited  bH   the  orfhojox  Greelts,  tlie  faithful  of  his  dio- 

Ctte,  from  holding  any  intercourse,  or  commercial   relations 

I   irilb  the  Rijnian   Catholics   of  the   iHland,  and  none  of  his 

ftek  daring  to  disobeT  the  interdict,  many  of  the  Catholic 

'   faniliea  were  ruined  in  consequence,  and  compelled  to  quit 

rconntry. 

Ehe  leaning  of  the  Turkish  Government  to  the  Greek  com- 

Inity,  IL  Ubicini  states,  is  too  apparent.      However,  in  the 

e  of  the  Greek  Bishop  of  Scio  an  act  of  tardy  justice   was 

done  by  the  Porte,  on  the  promulgation  of  a  second   interdict, 

I  irliich  occasioned  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crops, 

f  the  taxes,  the  people  were  called  on  in  vain  to  pay.    The 

idnct  of  the  Greek   Bishop  of  Scio  and  his   promoters  was 

kdemned  by  the  Porte, 

1  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  Pope  Pius  the  6th,  con- 

I  the   Roman  Catholic  mission  in  the  Turkish  empire  to  the 

■r  of  the  Laxarists  of  St.  Vincent's  rule,  whose  head  quarters 

hine  been  at  Constantinople  since  1776. 

The  mLisionaries  of  this  order  have  establishments  throngh- 
"iit  the  Levant.  The  Latins  have  neither  churches,  schools, 
Diir  hospitals  of  their  own  in  Turkey.  At  Constantinople, 
Salontca,  Smyrna,  and  Beirout,  they  use  tlie  churches  and 
schools,  founded,  or  maintained  by  the  I^zarist  missionaries. 
In  Alexandria  they  nse  those  of  the  Franciscan  order,  as  well 
«a  those  of  the  Lazarists.  To  the  protection  and  liberty  of  the 
French  Government  the  Ijasiarists  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the 
sdvantagCA  they  possess  in  the  Levant  During  the  last  twenty 
years  the  Jesuits  have  settled  and  commenced  small  establish- 
■  nwol^in  some  parts  of  the  Lebanon,  which  other  missionaries 
■ftad  not  penetrated,  in  virtue  of  the  protection  accorded  to  the 
Btfemuu  Ciithoiic  Rayahs,  and  exemption  procmed  for  them  from 
HAat  oppressive  imposts  to  which  other  Rayahs  are  subject, 
through  the  influence  and  interference  of  Roman  Catholic 
Embassies  in  Constantinople. 
fit  has  been  stated  in  several  Homan  Catholic  journals  in 
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the  moDths  of  October  and  November,  1860,  that  vast  num- 
bers of  the  Bulgarian  community  professing  the  tenets  of  "the 
orthodox  Greek  Church"  have  come  over  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or  manifested  their  decided  purpose  so  to  do,  in  the 
event  of  their  national  hierarchy  and  liturgy  being  recognized 
by  the  Pope.  I  have  read  in  some  journals  of  four  millions  of 
Bulgarians  having  on  these  terms  proposed  re-union  with  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  latest  and  best  informed  statistical 
writer  on  the  subjects  relating  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  M. 
Ubicini,  estimates  the  number  of  the  Bulgarian  community  at 
three  millions.  When  we  have  further  reduced  the  number  of 
persons  of  this  community  who  have  manifested  a  desire  to  be 
re-united  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  to  as  many  thousands  as 
there  are  really  millions  belonging  to  the  Bulgarian  community, 
we  shall  perhaps  be  nearer  the  mark. 

A  very  able  and  well-informed  ^\Titer  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  observations  on  this  subject 
says: — "The  different  Christian  races  who  live  under  the 
Turkish  yoke  regard  one  another  with  detestation,  to  the  solidity 
of  which  the  feeling  of  Celts  against  Saxons  in  Ireland  is  a 
mere  shadow.  One  effect  of  this  hatred  is  a  constant  endeavour 
of  each  people  to  get  rid  of  all  interference  of  its  neighbours 
with  its  ecclesiastical  concerns.  The  same  jealousy  is  not  felt 
against  the  French,  who  are  the  recognised  representatives  of 
Catholicity  in  the  East,  nor  against  the  Russians,  and  the 
Christians  of  Turkey  are  happy  to  make  use  of  either  of  those 
powers  to  free  them  from  the  detested  yoke  of  the  Greek 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Thus  in  1848  the  Sclaves  and 
Roumans  of  Transylvania  took  the  opportunity  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  in  Europe  to  deliver  themselves  of  that  yoke, 
and  now  the  Bulgarians,  who  have  been  for  years  at  open  war 
with  the  Phanariote  clergy,  and  have  been  demanding  Bishops 
and  priests  of  their  own  race,  and  a  national  Patriarchate,  are  on 
the  point  of  separating  themselves  from  the  old  centre  of  schism* 
The  Patriarch  and  Synod  of  Constantinople,  who  well  knew 
their  olgect^  have  long  refused  to  ordain  for  them  any  Bishops 
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or  Priests  not  of  Greek  origin,  and  the  quarrel  hae  at  length 
oome  to  a  head. 

"  In  this  tJie  Bulgarians  are  only  obeying  a  tendency  which 
i^  more  or  less  in  operation  in  all  the  C'hriBtian  nationa  of  the 
Tnrkish  Empire.  Tlie  Bosnians,  Moldavians,  Wallachians,  and 
'' T7taas,  areatl  progressing  towards  separation  from  Byzantium. 
Ni'w  Rome  ia  being  treated  as  she  served  old  Rome,  and  her 
rtlioUious  children  are  simply  imitating  her  own  conduct.  The 
*liole  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  is  in  a  state  of  disintegra- 
tion ;  and  this  fact  evidently  increases  the  gravity  of  the  Bul- 
garian movement,  which  may,  as  our  French  Correspondent 
•TB,  be  only  the  example  which  the  other  Eastern  Christians 
1  make  haste  ta  follow. 

••Bnt  this  feeling  will  not  account  for  the  submission   to 

Tlie  tendency  of  the  Bulgarians  was  always  supposed 

bbe  towards  indejiendence,  and  a  Patriarchate  of  their  own. 

t  since  the  Crimean  war,  a  new  influence  has  penetrated  tlie 

(t ;  sympathy  with  France  has  sprung  up  both  in   liussia, 

1  the  Sclavonic,  Ronmanic,  and  Bulgarian  provinces  of  the 

irkifih   Empire.       They   wish,   as     of  old,   to   preserve   and 

ritrengthen  their  national  demarcations  ;  but  they  wish  also  to 

tiicnlate   their   nationalities   with    the   French   spirit.      This 

'."iendly  feeling  towards  Franco   tends   to   make  the   Oriental 

Christians  look  favourably  on  all  that  constitutes  Frencli  life, 

■gpd  to  remove  their  contempt  for  the  Latin  religion.      Perhaps 

Hpa  Syrian  expedition  has  strengthened  this  view,  and  made  the 

Hnristianity  of  the  East  recognise  in  France  something  more 

Ihnn  a  mere  example  and  model — a  powerful  friend,  and  zealous 

protccto>r. 

"  To  these  three  feelings,  intense  nationality,  detestation  of 
the  Greeks,  and  simple  faith  in  France,  we  may  add  an  his- 
loncal  tratlition,  as  constituting  the  chief  causes  of  the  present 
ivement  nearly  a  thotisand  years  ago.  In  868,  Boris,  King 
'  Bulgarians,  sent  bis  long  hair  to  St.  Nicholas  I,  as 
Kgu  at  his  submission  to  St  Peter  and  his  successor.  His 
I  comprised  an  ecclesiastical  independence  of  Constantinople, 
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the  establishment  of  a  special  Patriarchate  for  Bulgaria,  and 
the  attainment  of  Papal  protection  for  tlic  foundation  of  a  new 
Catholic  empire  in  Eastern  Europe.  Boris  had  preluded  his 
conversation  with  a  copious  eflusion  of  blood ;  and  Borne,  sus- 
picious of  his  character,  acted  witli  great  deliberation.  Four 
years  afterwards  870,  Byzantine  Priests  won  him  back  to  Con- 
stantinople. In  after  years  the  Bulgarians  were  again  united 
to  the  Church,  but  their  return  serve<l  onlv  to  set  their  incon- 
stancy  in  a  fresh  light,  and  to  prove  the  small  amount  of 
judgment  which  presided  over  their  conduct. 

"  The  movement  of  reconciliation  is  only  beginning,  and 
may  be  easily  checked  eitlicr  by  political  or  religious  misunder- 
standings; we  have  not  been  witliout  the  most  pregnant 
examples  of  such  miscarriages  witliin  the  reign  of  the  present 
Pope.  Wlien  ilonsiguor  Ferrieri  was  sent  to  the  Sultan  to 
announce  the  accession  of  Pius  IX.,  a  deputation  from  the 
Armenian  Consistorj'  presented  to  him  a  formula  of  their  faith, 
and  demanded  on  this  basis  to  be  admitted  to  Catholic  Com- 
munion. The  formula  was  completely  orthodox,  but  the  move- 
ment failed  through  the  demand  of  ilonsignor  Ferrieri  that  the 
nomination  of  the  Patriarchs  and  tlie  Bisliops  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  tlic  congregation  of  the  Propaganda.  About  the  same 
time  a  magnificent  opportunity  for  the  re-union  of  the  Copts  to 
the  Church  was  spoiled  by  the  interference  of  the  English 
Consul  at  Cairo.  France,  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the 
protector  of  Catholic  interests  in  the  East,  took  no  interest  in 
this  movement,  and  found  no  means  to  counteract  the  machina- 
tions of  the  British  agent.  Either  of  these  causes  may  easily 
upset  everytliing  in  the  matter  of  tlie  Bulgarians ;  the  Bulga- 
rians, in  common  with  other  Orientals,  have  an  especial  hatred 
for  tlie  Roman  congregations ;  and  if  thcv  fancied  that  thev  were 
to  be  subjected  to  the  Propaganda,  or,  the  congregation  for  the 
revision  of  Oriental  liturgies,  instead  of  to  the  Pope  in  Consistory, 
they  would  be  likely  to  fly  oif  at  a  tangent.  Doubtless,  also,  the 
whole  political  influence  of  the  English  interest  with  the  Porte 
will  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  re-unionists ;  and  it  will  require 
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k  honesty  and  energy  on  the  part  of  France  to  conntermine 

•slant  intrigue.      Perhaps  Napoleon  the  III.  may  see  in 

!  saw  in  the  Syrian  expedition,  a  means  of  calming 

mtrageil  feelings  of  the  French  Cartholics,  and  of  reconciling 

1  in  tiome  measure  to  hia  Italian  perfidies ;  we  cannot  sup- 

ll  that  any  other  motirc  but  self-interest  could  force  the  ally 

fictor  Inuuanuel  to  undertake  the  cause  of  Catholicism  in 

the  East,     Still  it  is  the  recognised  idea  of  France  to  adopt  this 

dtmcter, 

"  The  movement,  ob  we  said,  is  only  beginning  as  yet ;  the 
decUralion  has  been  signed  by  one  Bishop  and  his  clergy,  and 
about  2,000  laymen ;  about  one  hundred  villages  have  also  given 
iuthtir  adhesion  ta  thepliiu;  the  declaration  was  concerted  with 
the  Latin  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople,  and  has  been  placed 
iu  his  hands  for  transmission  to  the  Holy  Father,  The  following 
if  s  Kiuntnary  of  its  contents : — 

"  First;  the  Bulgarians  commemorate  their  conversion  by  SS, 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  who  left  tlieni  a  national  hierarchy,  in 
oomuuuiun  with  Rome ;  the  Greek  Patriarchs  of  Constanti- 
u^le criminally  dispossessed  them  of  these  rights;  the  Bul- 
prioos  could  do  nothing  but  protest ;  but  now  the  measures  of 
'-!■■  present  Sultan,  who  has  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience, 
■  i -iW8  them  to  make  a  more  energetic  protest  against  the 
vi'ilence  which  imperils  their  morals,  shuts  them  off  from  all 
Ufictnal  development,  and  delivers  them  over  to  the  tyranny 
Liureigo  and  *antichristiaa'  priesthoood,  Burning  with 
B  to  preserve  their  ancient  faith,  the  Bulgarians  have 
lined  to  break  with  the  Greek  Patriarchs,  and  to  re-unite 
r  Bishop  at  Constantinople  to  the  Holy  See, 
flcr  this  preamble  they  recognise  aa  holy  the  doctrines  of 
p Ctiorch  of  Rome,  and  promise  a  full  and  sincere  fidelity  to 
Fope  and  his  successors,  and  their  apostolic  delegates.  They, 
ner,  feel  sure  that  Rome  will  allow  their  rites  and  liturgies 
lain  intact,  and  beg  the  Pope  to  recognise  their  distinct 
I  natioaal  hierarchy  aa  canonical. 
PFloallj,  they  humbly  beg  the  Pope  to  invite  the  French 


Eoqieror  to  iniennene  widi  the  Sdhm  on  their  bdnU^tkttt  the 
independence  of  dieir  liieruchT  mar  be  leoognised,  and  Ait 
ther  mar  be  protected  £rom  all  intrigues  wbether  of  the  Greeb 
or  others.  And  ther  heg  the  Fiendi  govenunent  to  giTe  them 
the  same  pDC^tection  which  it  giTes  to  other  Oatholic  nations  of 
the  OttxMnan  Empire. 

Soch  is  this  movement^  whidi,  ma}  result  in  the  wholesale 
reoonciliation  of  4,0Ci0.0u0  Christians  to  the  Holy  See.  Nothing 
can  be  further  fiom  our  thonghts  than  to  disparage  the  importanoe 
of  the  &ct ;  our  only  idea  is,  to  point  out  the  mixture  of  motives 
which  actuates  the  chief  moyera,  and  to  hint  that  as  their 
motives  are  not  simply  religious,  not  simply  spiritual,  many  a 
side  wind  mar  blow  them  out  of  their  course.** 

The  Latin  Greeks  and  MeUdtes  of  the  Latin  church 
in  the  Turkish  Empire,  amount  to  55,0001  The  Melkites 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  Greeks  of  Syria,  where  their  race 
was  predominant  up  to  the  time  of  the  Saracen  conquest 
It  was  only  under  the  Pontificate  of  Clement  XL  they  were 
recognised  as  a  Catholic  community  in  union  with  the  Boman 
Church,  and  certain  immunities  were  then  granted  to  them. 
About  one  half  their  number  inhabit  Mount  Lebanon,  where 
they  have  three  monasteries. 

They  were  governed  by  a  Patriarch,  who  resides  in  Damascus, 
and  is  likewise  titular  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  has  nine 
suffrages  under  his  jurisdiction,  bishops  of  Aleppo,  Beirout, 
Sour  (Tyre),  Sarda  (Sidon),  St  John  d'Acre,  Bosra,  Zabeli, 
Balbek,  imd  Damascus.  Their  ritual  is  in  the  Arabic  tongue, 
and  according  to  the  Greek  rituaL 

The  Chaldeans  in  union  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  amount 
to  about  25,000.  They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Kurds.  Ubicini  ascribes  their  origin  to  the  ancient  warlike 
race  of  mountaineers  established  in  Central  Asia,  who  peopled 
the  cities  of  Assyria  and  Babylon.  A  fragment  of  the  Chaldean 
nations  subverted  by  the  Persians,  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, it  is  said,  by  St  Thomas  and  St  Thaddeus,  and  resisted 
tho  persecution  of  the  Sabean  idolators^  till  the  bq;;inning  of 
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the  5th  centnry,  when  the  heresy  of  Nestorios  penetrated 
amoDgst  them.  The  portion  of  them  who  remained  faithful  to 
the  I^tin  CTiurch  prcscn'o  the  name  of  Chakleans.  lliey  dwell 
priniripLnUy  tu  the  city  and  siuronndin^  plains  of  Moiissonl. 
niuir  pMlriarch  resides  in  Monssoul.  The  Chaldean  Roman 
Cinholic  Charcli  is  governed  hy  him,  and  seven  suffi^gan 
Bi*hnp8.  Their  common  lan^age  is  Amhic.  Their  national 
iiiilect  is  taught  in  the  schools;  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Srriac,  iliffering  mainly  from  it  in  pronunciation,  and  the 
mtten  characters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  Syrian  community,  in  anion  with  the  Homati  Catholic 
>  Chnrdi,  in  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Chaldean,  as  the  language 
II  teatiiy,  thoagh  some  difl'erencc  exists,  ascribahle  to  more 
»mw3  of  the  Syrians  with  Greeks  and  Romans,  than  the 
aldeans.  The  hwesy  of  Monophysitism  crept  into  the  Syrian 
1  Catholic  community  in  the  6lh  century,  and  still  main- 
s  iti>  ground. 

Pita  followers,  well  known  in  Arahia  in  the  time  of  the 
lliph.*,  named  Jacabites,  are  etiU  a  numerous  sect,  eic^eding 
fi  oamlxT  those  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  Home ;  the 
itT  are  estimated  at  64,000,  the  latter  at  9,000.  The  pa^ 
iriarch  of  the  United  SjTians  formerly  resided  on  Mount 
I^'imnoti,  but  the  present  titular,  a  prelate  exercising  the  ftmc- 
liooB  of  patriarch,  has  transferred  his  residence  to  Aleppo,  to 
be  nccrer  the  followers  of  hia  church.  He  has  eight  bishops 
mulcr  his  jurisdiction. 

Th«  Martinitea  in  oonamunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  arc 
of  Syrian  origin.     They  derive  their  name  from  a  holy  man  of 
great  fame  for  sanctity,  named  Maro,  or  Maroun. 
^A  distinct  nccouDt  of  the  Maronites  wiU  be  found  in  a  suc- 
LDg  chapter. 

THE  JEWS, 
e  Jewish  eommunity  of  the  Turkish  Empire  arc  estimated 
f  Ubicini,  at  150,000,     They  probably  amount  at  the  present 
ne  to  175,000.    They  reside  chiefly  in  cities  and  towns,  in  the 
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principal  trading  ports  of  the  Levant,  and  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  the  business  of  brokers,  money  changers,  and  in  retail  traffic 
in  the  bazaars.  They  are  by  no  means  opulent  as  a  communityi 
nor  so  actively  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  as  the  Gredoi 
and  Armenians.  They  are  divided  in  the  Levant  into  two  sects, 
the  Babbinists,  and  the  Karaites,  and  are  quite  as  inimical  to 
each  other  as  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 

In  the  16  th  century  they  occupied  many  posts  of  importance 
and  confidence  in  Constantinople  under  the  government,  and  in 
the  several  embassies  and  consulates,  as  secretaries  and  inter- 
preters, and  in  commercial  and  monetary  establishments  of  an 
extensive  kind,  as  agents,  factors,  and  foreign  correspondents. 
They  were  then  renowned  for  their  learning,  and  intellectual 
culture,  as  their  ancestors  had  been  in  Spain ;  and  were  parti- 
cularly skilled  in  the  Eastern  languages.  But  progress  was  not 
congenial  to  them,  and  in  the  active  competition  of  the 
Fanareot  Greeks,  and  the  Armenians  with  them,  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  beaten  down  and  supplanted,  and  ever  since 
their  decline,  have  degenerated  more  and  more. 

The  affairs  of  the  Jewish  community  are  the  best  regulated, 
however,  of  any  of  the  rayahs  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  They  are 
more  charitable,  perhaps  than  any  other  community,  so  j&r  as 
the  exercise  of  benevolence  goes  in  their  own  population. 

Apostacy  amongst  them  exists  only  in  the  fertile  imaginations 
of  enthusiastic  missionaries  in  the  Levant,  and  the  credulous 
minds  of  good,  easy  men  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and 
pious  old  women  in  distant  lands,  addicted  to  the  reading  of 
Missionary  reports. 

As  an  element  of  resistance  to  Turkish  rule  that  can  ever 
become  formidable  to  it,  the  Jewish  population  of  Turkey  can 
hardly  be  taken  into  account. 

The  Jews  of  the  Levant  have  no  sympathies  with  Russia, 
and  to  the  Christian  populations  of  Turkey  they  have  the  most 
mortal  antipathies. 

It  is  at  least,  for  those  who  take  an  interest  in  Ethnogra- 
phical researches,  a  subject  for  the  most  profound  reflection, 
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tW  while  the  fragments  of  Chriatian  populations,  scattered 
thruiigliODt  the  Turkish  Empire,  after  four  hundred  years  and 
npwards,  of  persecution  and  spoliation,  still  count  in  their  seve- 
nl  cotnmiuiitie^s,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members; 
the  fragment  of  Uiat  Jewish  population  of  Palestine,  which  at 
the  commencement  of  our  era,  amounted  to  some  millions,  is 
H'JW  comprised  in  the  scanty  numbers  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
IT  seventy  thousand. 

It  is  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that  two  hmidred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago,  the  Jews  obtained  from  Sultnn  Sclim  IT. 
in  1576,  the  privilege  of  having  two  printing  presses,  one  at 
Constantinople,  the  other  at  Salonicn.  But  unfortunately  the 
i»sae8  from  the  Israelitish  press,  were  calculated  to  benefit  only 
their  own  ct'mmunity.  Copies  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
Diultiplied  in  the  east,  and  several  commentaries  oi.  the  Torah, 
the  five  Books  of  Moses,  were  published,  and  some  Jewish  literary 
disquisitions  on  subjects  within  the  limits  of  the  little  Hebrew 
litCTurj'  Rud  religious  Goshen  of  their  community,  were  printed. 
A  shorf  lived  impetus  was  given  under  the  reign  of  fielim  II. 
lo  the  literature  and  pbiloaophy  of  the  Jews.  But  it  did  not 
lut ;  not  a  trace  of  this  tincture  of  learning  and  science  of  the 
Jews  in  15T6  is  to  he  found  in  the  Jewish  community  in  any 
I«rl  of  the  Turkish  Emjiire  in  1S60, 

In  iia  stead  a  bind  of  philosophy  prevails  which  is  overlaid 
with  rabhinnical  learning. 

Opulent  Je«s  frequently  leave  large  sums  of  money  for  the 
fiiundatinn  of  schools  and  libraries,  for  the  education  of  poor 
MiidentA,  and  the  religious  instruction  of  their  eouimiuiity  at 
liirge,  bnt  the  study  of  the  Tealmud  and  its  commentators 
is  alone  promoted  by  these  foundations,  and  I  never  could 
ascertain  that  mere  secular  instruction  derived  any  ad- 
rantagv  from  lliem  beyond  facilities  for  learning  to  read  and 

ite,  ami  to  attain  a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 

igW!.  Bat  lot  it  be  always  borne  in  mind,  that  no  people 
suffered  such  unde\nating  persecutions  as  the  Jews  have 
jbriotian  countries,  and  that  the  unhappy  fugitii 
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from  them  constitnte  the  present  commmiities  of  Jews  in  the 
Levant,  into  whose  minds  feelings  of  isolation,  and  sentiments 
of  attachment  to  their  religion  and  its  law  has  been  bnmed  by 
Christian  oppression  and  intolerance. 

Sale  has  made  an  astounding  observation  with  respect  to  the 
proselytizing  powers  of  Protestantism,  and  the  glorious  destiny 
reserved  for  their  exercise,  namely,  the  conversion  of  Moham- 
medans. 

^^  The  writers  of  the  Romish  conmiunion  (says  Sale),  in  per- 
ticnlar,  are  so  &r  firom  having  done  any  service  in  their  refuta- 
tions of  Mohammedanism,  that  by  endeavouring  to  defend  their 
idolatry,  and  other  superstitions,  they  have  rather  contributed 
to  the  increase  of  that  aversion  which  the  Mohammedans  in 
general  have  to  the  Christian  Religion,  and  given  them  great 
advantages  in  the  dispute.  The  Protestants  alone  are  able  to 
attack  the  Koran  with  success,  and  for  them,  I  trust,  Provi- 
deuce  has  reserved  the  glory  of  its  overthrow."* 

This  is  a  very  curious  observation  coming  from  a  man  of  high 
intelligence,  from  an  Oriental  scholar,  a  zealous  champion  of 
Mohammed,  an  apologist  of  the  law  of  Islam ;  and  obviously  a 
person  more  of  a  (German  rationalist  in  his  religious  opinions 
than  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England.  One  of  the  rules  he 
lavs  down  for  Protestantism  in  its  future  mission  for  the  con- 
version  of  Mohanmiedans,  is — "To  avoid  teaching  doctrines 
against  common  sense  ;  the  Mohammedans  not  being  such  fools, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  them,  as  to  be  gained  over  in  this 
case." 

He  observes,  moreover,  it  is  not  dogmas.  Protestantism  must 
think  of  teaching  the  Moslems ;  but  it  must  "  bring  them  over 
to  the  ancient  and  primitive  faith." 

Sale  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  art  of  concealing 
his  religious  sentiments,  and  seeming  to  express  opinions  that 
were  in  vogue  in  his  day  with  those  for  whom  he  wrote.  Like 
other  philosophers  who  soar  above  sects,  and  strike  out  from  old 

^  8ftle*8  KoFAD,  PreUminaiy  Obflenrations. 
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ifl  and  eBtablished  religious  principles,  but  are  afraid  of  their 
i  to  rise  or  ailvance  being  too  closely  observed,  cnriously 
Miclercd,  and  ultimately  known,  and  who  make  the  profane 
TOlgAr  only  partially  acquainted  with  the  thoughts,  aims,  and 
ends,  ut  which  (hey  drive ;  Sale  often  deemed  it  necessary  to  mys- 
li^  hi«  sentiments,  to  take  certain  formulns  from  orthodox  Pro- 
(estaot  writers,  supply  them  with  some  new  words,  that  overhud 
the  sense,  and  adopt  them  apjiareTifly  as  they  originally  were, 
pure  and  simple  expressions  of  souud  Protestant  opinion. 

Let  it  be  observed  how  Moslems  are  to  be  converted  to 
Christioiiity,  on  Sale's  showing;  it  is  not  dogmas  they  are  to 
be  iBHg^ht,  but  they  are  to  be  brought  over  to  the  ancient  primi- 
tive faiih. 

How  are  they  to  bo  made  acquainted  with  the  fundamental 
lioctrinea  of  Christianity,  if  no  dogmas  are  to  be  tanght  ?  Is 
tiie  ancient  primitive  faith  a  religion  independent  of  those  fun- 
damental truths  or  doctrines  ?  But  what  grounds  had  Sale  for 
believing  Protestantism  was  destined  to  overthrow  the  Koran? 
All  eolijerhteued  Protestant*  know  a  great  missionary  spirit  does 
nol  belong  to  it  All  the  efforts  of  English  missionary  societies 
hare  not  \men  able  to  endow  it  with  that  spirit  in  foreign  lands. 
Cpwanlfl  of  one  Imndred  and  twenty  years  have  transpired 
finoe  Sale  pnbliahed  his  translation  of  f  ho  Koran.  How  many 
Xoilems  have  been  com'orted  in  that  period?  I  have  known 
intimately  the  Protestant  missionaries,  both  English  and 
American,  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  was  closely 
arqoainlttl  with  tlio  labours,  aud  the  results  of  the  eft'orts,  of 
those  zealous  and  estimable  persous,  for  four  years;  and  all  my 
experiimcA;  would  lead  me  to  the  conclusion,  that  their  mission, 
u  fsr  aa  the  Moslems  are  concerned,  have  been  utt«r  failures ; 
nul  that  any  success  that  has  attended  their  labonrs,  with 
respect  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  those  countries,  has  been 
ooBfiiwd  to  the  most  worthless,  abject,  venal  and  degraded  of 
both  those  religions  communities. 
That  was  my  experience,  and  the  result  of  all  my  enqniries  from 
I  to  1838.    It  was  my  experience  in  1840,  and  again  in  1860. 
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But  Sale's  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  power  of  Protestan* 
tism  to  overthrow  the  Koran,  has  been  frequently  appealed  to, 
and  it  has  been  acted  on  extensively,  especially  in  Syria.  It 
has  been  adopted  by  missionaries,  by  English  travellers,  and 
by  English  Consuls.  Nay,  it  has  l>ecome  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
English  Consuls  to  act  on  that  opinion,  to  write  despatches  in 
relation  to  it ;  to  carry  on  an  everlasting  war  of  intrigue,  and  in- 
terference on  behalf  of  the  aflairs  of  Protestant  missionaries, 
and  against  the  labours  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  pre- 
lates, and  the  influence  of  France  and  Russia  in  regard  to  the 
custody  of  the  holy  i>lace8,  or  the  protection  of  Christian 
Rayahs  of  the  Greek  or  Maronite  churches. 

This  new  polemical  policy,  with  the  cares  of  which  English 
consular  authorities  in  Syria  are  now  charged,  is  the  means  of 
keeping  up  a  spirit  of  petty,  underhand  hostility,  a  system  of 
mean,  prying,  eavesdropping  hostility  between  the  consuls  of 
the  different  nations. 

This  pseudo  religious  policy  of  ours  in  the  Levant,  of  keeping 
up  consular  contentions  "for  an  idea''  is  exceedingly  injurious 
to  British  interests.  And  the  worst  of  it  is,  the  injury  is  done 
them  for  an  absurd  idea ;  for  the  promotion  of  objects  which 
are  not  successful — of  Protestant  proselj-tism  in  the  Elast. 

The  destiny  has  not  been  ordained  for  it  that  Sale  and  his 
followers  imagine.  Another,  and  a  very  diflerent  mission,  has 
been  given  to  it,  or  taken  on  itself — the  promotion  of  the 
civilization  that  is  the  result  of  commerce  and  agriculture, 
carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  the  attainment  of 
wealth,  the  conglomeration  of  it  in  a  few  hands,  the  acquisition 
of  vast  territories  and  political  advantages. 

Sale  is  not  contented  that  England  should  have  these 
benefits — he  claims  for  Protestantism,  power  which  is  not  in 
it 

The  rivalries  and  contentions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Missionaries,  especially  since  the  expulsion  of  the 
Eg}'ptian  forces  under  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  the  unfortunate  re- 
moval of  the  Emir  Bechir  from  the  government  of  the  Lebanon, 
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n-hose  Drage  and  Maroiiite  population  he  ruled  with  a.  strong 

li.incl,  l«it  with  great  advantage  to  both  for  a  great  many  years, 

I'l  especially  since  1S40  involved  the  different  consulates,  but 

•{fcially  the  French  ami  English,  in  the  polemic  coutroversies 

I  irrit-d  on  between  the  tttissionariea  of  both  countries;  and,  in 

^Vt,  rcnderwl  the  consuls  of  both  nations  less  political  and  dip- 

latiijue  agents  of  their  governments,  than  servants  and  par- 

kOB  of  Bible  societies  and  missionary  institutions. 

Van  de  Velde,  in  his  work  on  Syria  and  Palestine,  vol.  i. 

I|132,  referring  to  missionary  labours  in  1851  and  1852,  gives 

iiioQ!  account  of  the  method  of  converting  the  Cliristians  and 

1  of  Syria  to  "  true  Christianity,"  on  the  part  of  English  and 

icriciU)  miflsiouaries.     It  is  to  he  borne  in  mind  that  M.  Van 

1  Vflde   is   an   enthusiastic   champion   of  those  missionary 

Kurs,  and  looks  confidently  to  their  success  in  Frotestantiz- 

;  the  East. 

r  H»  says  in  1842  the  English  missionaries  "  sent  a  colporteur 

teiront  with  tracts  to  Hasbeiya,  and  it  was  from  this  man 

""tliat  the  people  first  learned  to  attach  to  t)je  term  Protestant 

'■av  muaiiiag  it  beara  among  them,  '  a  true  Christian.' " 

Bill  the  good  effects  expected  from  this  pioneer  of  true 
(.'irisiiiinily  and  his  pack  of  tracts,  were  rendered  abortive  by 
ih-  iJT'-i-k  priests.  The  Colporteur  had  no  sooner  scattered  his 
Iniri-i  itinl  tiiken  his  departure  than  the  Greek  priests,  "found 
int-iuiH.  in  their  hatred  oi /he  Gospel,  to  get  possession  of  the 
/i<}./h  :ind  burn  them."  So  here  it  ekes  out  that  the  Colpor- 
teur WHS  not  only  the  bearer  of  tracts,  but  Bibles. 

Tliis  mode  of  stealthily  scattering  the  Gospel  and  the  glad 

tidings  of  sal*-ation  contained   in    the   tracts   of  '"the    true 

iristiaas,"  is  worthy  of  attention.     Good  Mr.  Van  de  Velde 


'*  It  was  about  Uiis  time  that  the  Emir  imposed  certain  new 
»,  which  caused  great  dissatisfaction.  These,  taxes  fell 
rtknihu'Iy  lianl  ujwn  the  poor,  who  had  no  protector,  and  the 
ight  occurred  to  them,  '  We  may  possibly  find  protection 
1  the  missionaries,  they  ore  merciful  men.'  In  this  hope 
fToi.  n.  D 
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forty-five  of  them  went  to  the  brethren  at  Beiroat,  to  eatoL 
themselves  as  Protestants  under  their  protection. 

^^  The  missionaries  did  not  of  course  interfere  with  r^;ard  to 
the  tax,  but  they  ^  expoundeil  to  them  the  way  of  Grod  more 
perfectly ;'  showing  them  at  the  same  time  how  much  true  fidth 
in  the  Son  of  Grod  differs  from  such  nominal  Protestantism  as 
has  its  origin  in  mere  secular  motives.  The  brethren  then  sent 
them  back  to  Hasbeiya,  with  Bibles  and  tracts,  promising  to 
give  them  spiritual  help,  if  their  future  conduct  should  attest 
the  sincerity  of  their  wishes.  Shortly  after,  the  missionaries 
found  an  opportunity  of  sending  two  native  preachers  to  Hfts- 
beiya,  who  had,  in  a  few  days,  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  in 
attendance  on  them,  desirous  of  receiving  instruction.  This  was 
too  much  for  the  priests.  The  Bishop  threatened  to  excommu- 
nicate all  who  should  adopt  the  Protestant  heresies ;  but  seeing 
that  this  threat  had  no  effect,  he  had  recourse  to  that  powerful 
weapon,  by  which  in  the  East  justice  and  right  are  so  constantly 
assailed. 

"  The  head  of  the  Greeks  of  H4sbeiya  is  the  Patriarch  of 
Damascus,  a  certain  Mathodios,  who  is  also  the  Emir  of  HAs- 
beiya,  and  is  subject  to  the  Pacha  of  Damascus.  The  Bishop  of 
Hfisbeiya  had  no  difficulty,  though  his  sut)erior  in  Damascus, 
in  purchasing  from  the  Pasha  an  order  to  the  Emir,  to  the  effect 
that  the  heretics  should  be  brought  back  by  force  to  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Emir  obeyed  but  too  willingly.  The  new  converts 
had  to  endure  the  bitterest  persecutions.  They  were  pelted 
with  stones,  and  spat  upon  in  the  bazaars  ;  they  were  beaten 
and  insulted  in  their  houses  as  well  as  in  the  public  places ;  they 
were  no  longer  safe  anywhere,  and  were  debarred  all  social  in- 
tercourse. Many  attempts  were  made  even  upon  their  lives ; 
and  so  severe  was  the  persecution  to  which  they  were  exposed, 
that  at  one  time,  all  but  three,  who  remained  faithful,  drew 
back ;  but  around  those  three  forty  others  soon  gathered.  After 
consultation,  they  agreed  that  it  was  best  to  disperse ;  and 
quitted  Hasbeiya  to  take  up  their  residence  at  Abeyh,  or  else- 
where in  Lebanon.     In  this  attempt,  however,  they  fedled ;  the 
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meaoH  of  earning  their  bread  were  wanting ;    and  after  a   few 

moallw,  tbey  were  compelled  to  return  ia  H&abeiya.      Then 

spwe,  in  tlic  silent  night,  from  their  closed  dwellings,  m&aj  a 

hcariffil  (ui(i  united  prayer  to  the  Lord  of  the  Church  ;  eagerly 

anJ  trustfullr  His  promises  were  sought   out   from   His  Holy 

Wbnl;  and,  like  thephcenlxrisiugfrom  theflanies,  theyouthtul 

iaii  congregation  lifted  its  head  anew.      Persecution  Imd 

igpr  any  terrors  for  them.  At  the  request  of  the  Patriarch 

Imir  onlered  his  janissaries  to  drive  tliem  with  scourges  to 

lurrh  ;  bat  his  wrath  was  unable  to  compel  them   to  kisa, 

iraliip  the  images.     A  certain  Cholil-Chouri,  himself  the 

a  priest,  but  now  converted  to  Christ,  was  sent  by  hia 

to  ConBt«itinople ;  here  by   the  help  of  the  Armenian 

■n,  Iieobtained  a  firman  from  the  Sidtau,  grfinting  freedom 

Protestants  of  H&sbeiya.     Some  amelioration  in  their  lot 

the  liap|jy  result,  but  only  to  a  certain  degree,  for  the  artful 

HathAdios  managed,  during  five  weary  years  to  bribe  tlio  Pacha 

of  Damascus  to  ausail  them  with  all  kinds  of  secret,  social 

penecutious. 

"  Thmi  hath  the  Saviour  planted  here  a  vineyard  for  Himselfj 

■h  He  doth  keep,  which  He  watereth  every  morning,  which 

[«th  night  and  day  lest  any  hurt  it.'         •         •         • 

l  attke<l  Mr.  Thomson  what   could  be  the  reason   that  the 

Syrian  plain  should  he  ao  utterly  deserted  and  unfilled 

■0(1  received  the  following  reply : — This  country  is  government 

proiiertv;   if  anyone  rents  it — for  buy  he  caunot — there  comes 

ibe  lAX-gathervr,  to  decide  how  much  he  can  produce,  and  the 

tenant  i»  charged  with  a  fifth  of  the  estimated  crop.    Unless  the 

k-nuit  bribe  this   functionary  he  is   sure  in   ordinary   circum- 

gtaac««  to  be  rated  at  much  above  what  the  land  can  afford  to 

p«y.     Tlie  consequence  is,  that  people  avoid  as  much  as  possible 

tenting  laud  from  Ibe  government;  or,  if  anyone  venture  to  sow 

he  instantly  hurries  ofl'  with  his  crop,  before  the 

ithfrers  cau  interfere  to  prevent  him.' 

,'  aaid  I, '  h  ow  comes  Ibo  government  to  own  so  much 
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^' '  In  Tsrions  ways.  Often  through  the  confiscation  of  the 
landed  property  of  those,  who,  for  some  cause  or  other,  hate 
been  found  obnoxious,  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  On  the  oe» 
currencef  too,  of  small  local  insurrections,  which  are  not  unoom- 
mon.  Thus,  for  example,  the  noble  valley  of  AytAn  bad 
belonged,  for  sixty  years  past,  to  the  Emir  of  Hfisbeiya.  But 
the  Pasha  of  Akka,  having  revolted  from  his  lawful  sovereign 
the  Sultan,  he  made  himself  master  of  several  parts  of  the 
country,  and  among  others,  of  the  district  of  H&sbeiya.  The 
Meij  Ajiln  next  fell  into  his  hands.  Tlie  Sultan  sent  troops 
against  the  rebel  Pasha  ;  the  Emir  of  Hasbeiya  was  restored  to 
his  independence ;  but  as  all  the  land  that  the  Pasha  had  i^ 
propriateil  was  confiscated,  the  Merj  Ajun  became  the  property  '*. 
of  the  crown.  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  Egyptian  general,  afterwards 
conquered  S\Tia«  and  the  Merj  Ajun  became  a  possession  of  hia 
Syria  passeil  again  out  of  his  hands  into  those  of  the  Sultan, 
yet  the  soil  of  that  fertile  tract  only  exchangeil  one  iniquitous  . 
master  for  another.  And  so,  when  the  population  had  no  other  | 
resource  but  that  of  renting  from  this  oppressive  government 
the  ground  which  they  must  cultivate  in  order  to  procure  a 
livelihiHHl,  they  are  oomiH^lknl  to  abandon  such  districts.  I 
have  swn,'  said  Mr.  Thomson,  *  whole  villages  depopulated  in 
this  maimer,* 

"  My  breast  glowed  with  indignation  at  the  thought  of  the 
iniquity  and  oppression  with  which  this  poor  jieople  are  trodden 
down.  How  comes  it  that  shivery  in  the  far  west  should  fill  the 
hearts  of  the  nations  with  sympathy,  while  tliey  forget  this  other 
•lavery  in  the  East — a  slavery  beneath  which,  in  another  form, 
whole  millions  are  sighing  ?  How  is  it  that  England  should 
submit  to  so  many  immense  sacrifices  in  loosing  the  bonds  of 
heathen  slaves  in  America,  and  yet  protects  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey,  and  makes  every  eflbrt  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
the  Turkish  Empire,  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the 
blood  and  tears  of  its  Christian  subjects  ?  Not  a  book  do  we 
find  written  on  Palestine  that  does  not  lament  over  the  violence 
of  its  oppressors.     The  country  had  one  short  breathing  time 
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tel^r,  and  that  was  when  Moltanimed  All  wrested  it  from  the 
8  grasp.  Yet  it  was  England,  raised  as  she  has  teen  to 
Ib  tlie  first  among  natione,  and  called  by  God  to  vindicate  the 
e  of  the  oppressed,  tliat,  in  1840 — 11,  subdued  Syria  and 
Uestine  for  the  Sultan."* 

PROTESTANTS  IN  TURKEY. 
'*  Daring  a  long  period  the  only  Protestants  in  Turkey  (says 
Lliioini)  were  the  Euroijeans  residing  in  the  different  cities  and 
J  ports  of  tlie  Levant;  it  is  only  since  1831,  that  we  find 
Iglish  and  American  missionaries  flocking  to  Constantinople 
ll  other  parts  of  Turkey,  for  the  puritose  of  making  Protestant 
iBi'erts,  with  the  aid  of  the  Bible  Society.  Their  efforta  have 
i  bnt  partial  success  ;  and  although  the  correspondence  and 
I  of  diil'erent  societies  speak  (but  indefinitely)  of  the 
Ming  number  of  proaelytes,"  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
HftTe  !>een  commensurate  with  the  zeal  manifested,  or 
tBacrificea  incurred.  This  want  of  success  has  not  been 
1  by  aijy  obstacles  raised  by  the  Porte  (tho  Ottoman 
I'-jremment,  immoveable  in  its  apathy,  as  in  its  principles  of 
ilcratjua,  having  left  the  field  entirely  open),  but  is  rather 
to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  Protestantism,  with  its  rigid  and 
severe  forms,  lias  tittle  chance  of  success  by  its  own  attractions 
ill  the  East,  where  above  all  things  an  appeal  should  be  made 
I'^he  eviis  and  Ibe  imagination.  Thus  we  fiud  that  within 
;  vt'Ive  or  thirteen  years  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance 
II.  Turkey,  the  Protestant  missionaries  had  made  but  very  few 
converts.  Tlie  missionaries,  percreiving  this,  withont  abandoning 
iho  conversion  of  the  Jews  (which  was  the  object  to  which  they 
had  almost  exclusively  devoted  themselves),  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  and  particularly 
I'j  the  Armenians,  who  seemed  to  be  more  vulnerable  than  the 


"  We  accordingly  find,  Chat 


to  the  above  men- 
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tioned  date,  the  Protestant  missionaries  maintained  a  constant 
intercourse  with  various  Armenian  families,  and  that  manj 
members  of  this  community  assiduously  firequented  the  Pro- 
testant churches  on  Sundays  and  festivals.  After  1845,  the 
number  of  Armenians  who  had  thus  de  /ado  broken  through 
their  allegiance  to  the  church  was  so  considerable,  that  not  only 
the  patriarch,  Monsignore  Matthew,  thought  himself  called 
upon  to  exercise  a  stricter  surveillance  over  his  flock,  but  that 
Russia  (in  quality  q/  protectress  of  orthodoxy  and  even  of  WM- 
orthodoxy  in  the  East)  took  alarm^  and  addressed  eneigetic  re- 
monstrances to  the  Porte  through  the  medium  of  her  ambassa- 
dor. She  instigated  the  Greek  Patriarch  to  fulminate  an  in- 
terdict against  the  new  dissenters,  and  even  to  obtain  certain 
repressive  measures  against  them,  which  were  conceded  by  the 
weakness  of  tlie  Porte;  and  which,  exaggerated  by  public 
rumour,  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  persecution,  and 
called  forth  the  intervention  of  the  representatives  of  the  two 
great  Protestant  Powers  at  Constantinople — England  and 
America.  *  From  this  moment,'  says  an  English  writer,  whose 
unfair  treatment  of  myself,  personally,  I  shall  abstain  firom 
imitating,  ^  there  began  a  series  of  persecutions  in  the  metro- 
polis and  principalities  of  the  empire.  The  converts  were  every- 
where cited  before  the  episcopal  synods,  and  every  means  tried 
to  compel  them  to  abjure  their  new  creed.  Of  those  who  refused 
some  were  delivered  up  to  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  incarce- 
rated :  others,  fettered  as  maniacs,  were  sent  to  an  Armenian 
madhouse ;  some,  again,  were  exiled  to  distant  provinces,  and 
exposed  to  misery  and  privations  of  all  kinds.  The  victims 
naturally  laid  complaints  before  the  two  Protestant  ambassa- 
dors, who,  thereupon  addressed  serious  remonstrances  to  the 
Porte,  but  the  credit  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  himself  was  forced 
to  yield  to  the  influence  of  the  Armenian  bankers,  secretly  in- 
stigated by  Russia.' 

^^  The  natural  consequences  ensued.  These  rigorous  measures 
only  served  to  aggravate  the  evil  they  were  intended  to  repress, 
and  hastened,  instead  of  retarding  the  crisis. 
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"At  the  beginning  of  1846,  several  hnndred  ArmeniaEa  in 
itaatinople  and  the  provinces,  and  chiefly  in  that  of  Nico- 
o]»enJy  embraced  Protestantism.  A  priest  named  Var- 
wboee  character  was  afterwards  called  in  question,  was 
o£  the  nnmber.  The  patriarch,  more  aud  more  alarmed,  and 
■  us  to  strengthen  the  bonds  whieh  held  his  flock  to  their 
iance,  cansed  a  sentence  of  excommunicatioii  to  be  pub- 
Ibbecl  in  all  the  parishes  of  the  capital  against  the  new  secta- 
BBOS,  enjoining  the  faithliil,  under  the  most  terrible  threats,  to 
tveak  off  all  relations  with  them.  '  Whoever,'  says  the  excom- 
Bonication,  '  has  among  them  a  sod  or  a  brother  who  has 
joined  the  dissenters,  and  gives  bJm  bread,  or  treats  him  as  a 
miut  be  made  aware  that  he  is  nom'ishiug  in  bis  house 
lomous  ^nper,  whose  mortal  poison  will  one  day  destroy 
Such  ft  one  gives  bread  to  Judas ;  such  a  one  is  the 
!tny  of  the  holy  Christian  faith,  a  destroyer  of  the  Armenian 
lurch,  and  an  opprobrium  to  all  the  nation.  Cursed  arc  all 
houses  and  shops  of  these  heretics.  We  shall  inquire  re- 
"BIH-'cting  those  who  shall  remain  in  connection  with  them,  and 
^llaU  mark  fJiem  out  to  the  Church  by  terrible  auathemii,' 

"The  violence  of  this  document,  accompanied  by  threats, 
loosed  the  religious  passions  of  the  Armenians,  and  induced 
:;i-im  to  raise  the  report  of  a  new  persecution,  against  which 
rtporl  the  Patriarch  entered  a  protest  in  the  '  Journal  de  Con- 
itinot>Ie,'  April  5th,  1840. 

The  Porte,  however,  foreseeing  that  there  would  be  no  se- 
ity  for  the  Armenian  Protestants  so  long  as  the  Patriarch 
ntainod  any  civil  authority  over  them,  and  urged,  also,  by  the 
reniotiStrRnces  of  England  and  the  United  States,  resolved  to 
release  them  from  their  obedience  to  their  chief,  and  caused 
Lbem  to  be  inscribed  in  the  registers  of  the  ibticab-aghassi  (su- 
periuteudent  of  consolidated  duties)  for  the  payment  of  taxes ; 
•mmending  them  at  the  same  time,  by  a  circular  of  the 
id  Vizier,  to  the  protection  of  the  provincial  governors. 
years  after  the  adoption  of  Uiis  measure,  which,  though  it 
li«d  present  abuses,  gave  no  security  for  the  future,  the 
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Saltan  conceded  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Protestant 
Bayalis,  permitting  them  to  be  recognised  as  a  distinct  national 
body,  like  the  Latins  (November,  1850)  and  to  be  represented 
at  the  Porte  by  a  civil  chief  of  their  own.  Since  this  time  the 
Porte  has  constantly  extended  to  the  Protestants  all  the  advan- 
tages and  privileges  enjoyed  by  other  Rayah  conmmnities,  and 
confirmed  them  specially  by  the  firman  of  the  6th  of  June, 
1853. 

"The  number  of  Protestants  in  Turkey,  according  to  the 
highest  estimate  docs  not  exceed  two  thousand ;  nearly  all 
belonging  to  the  Armenian  nation.  They  are  divided  into  ten 
small  communities  or  parishes,  three  of  which  are  at  Constan- 
tinople and  in  the  suburbs,  and  the  seven  others  at  Broussa, 
Ismid,  Adabazar,  Merzefan,  Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  and 
Aintub. 

"A  small  body  of  Protestants  reside  at  Jerusalem,  under  the 
pastoral  care  of  the  Prussian  Bishoj)  Gobat.  The  Prussian-An- 
glican See  of  Jerusalem  was  established  in  1841,  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Anglo-Prussian  mission,  sent  to  Palestine  for  the 
special  object  of  converting  the  Jews.  Four  years  after  (Sep- 
tember, 1845)  a  firman  was  obtained  to  authorise  the  erection 
of  a  Protestant  church  at  Jerusalem.  This  church,  which  is 
unfortunately  too  large  for  the  limited  nimiber  of  its  congre- 
gation, was  built  on  the  ruins  of  Herod's  palace.  Attached  to 
it  are  a  school  and  a  hospital  for  the  use  of  the  converts. 

"According  to  the  Statistics  of  M.  Bore,  the  Protestant 
conmiunity  in  1848,  under  the  care  of  Bishoj)  Gk)bat,  did  not 
include  more  than  forty-two  persons ;  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  success  of  the  missionaries  has  not  hitherto  been  in 
proportion  to  their  efforts. 

"  *  But  in  this  country,'  observes  M.  Fairun,  ^  whether  in 
Syria  or  Palestine,  it  will  be  ever  thus  with  Protestantism. 
The  Anglican  mission  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  established  by  the 
Americans  in  the  village  of  Abeih,  on  the  heights  of  Lebcmon, 
not  far  from  Beirout,  reap  but  bitter  fruits.  Man  and  nature, 
£uth  and  tradition,  are  alike  hostile  to  their  undertaking.  Jews, 
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Greeks,  Christians,  Latins,  and  Turks,  all  unite  for  the  moment 
in  a  sentiment  of  antagonism.'  The  comparative  inconsider- 
able success  of  the  Protestant  missions,  in  contrast  with  the 
nnremitting  progress  of  Catholicism,  is  thus  explained  by  M. 
Bore,  from  the  accounts  of  the  missionaries  themselves. 

"  *  On  arriving  at  a  city  or  a  town,  the  first  thing  they  do  is 
to  visit  the  bazaars,  and  other  public  places,  ofiering  for  sale  at 
a  low  price  copies  of  the  Bible  and  New  Testament,  translated 
into  the  dialect  of  the  country.     In  default  of  purchasers,  who 
are  generally  very  rare,  they  leave  about  the  sacred  volumes  in 
the  most  conspicuous  spots,  hoping  they  will  attract  attention 
and  reatlers,  and  tliat  the  good  seed  thus  scattered  abroad  may 
spring  up  and  bear  abundant  fruit,  as  if  the  mere  possession  of 
printed  copies  of  the  scriptures  would  make  converts  of  ignorant 
Arabs,  Turks,  or  Kurds.     But  even  if  all  these  people  were 
able  to  read,  and  very  few  can  do  so,  the  translations  made  for 
their  use  are  generally  too  imperfect  and  faulty  to  be  intelligible 
to  the  multitude ;  and  so  it  often  happens,  that  instead  of  the 
happy  results  the  missionaries  anticipated,  they  have  the  mor- 
tification, in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  of  finding  the  only 
traces  of  their  labours  in  a  few  torn  and  scattered  fragments  of 
the  sacred  volumes  trampled  under  foot  in  the  public  streets. 
The  Bomish  missionaries  adopt  a  different  course.     They  begin 
bj  making  themselves  a  part  of  the  population  whom  they  seek 
to  convert,  adopting  their  language  and  habits,  and  assimilat- 
ing themselves  in  all  respects  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  country.     Through  heat  and  through  cold  they 
toil  on  foot  over  the  most  savage  regions ;    nor  are  they  ever 
seen  mounted  on  the  backs  of  mules,  accompanied  by  wives  and 
children,  and  encumbered  by  a  camp  equipage,  tents,  mattrasses, 
and  all  the  conveniences  of  life,  like  the  train  of  a  Pacha  travel- 
ling to  take  possession  of  his  government.' 

**  I  am  glad  to  place,  side  by  side  with  this  testimony,  which, 
coming  from  a  Roman  Catholic  may  be  suspected  of  partiality, 
that  of  Mr.  Slade,  an  English  naval  officer,  and  a  Protestant : 
^  The  Protestant  missions,'  says  he,  ^  are  much  vaunted ;  doubt- 
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less  they  cost  large  sums,  but  the  good  they  do  is  as  a  drop  in 
the  ocean;  compared  to  the  good  works  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  silently  and  modestly  performed,  in  all  parts  of 
Turkey.' 

^^  The  Catholic  missionaries  are  permanently  established,  and 
labour  like  apostles,  in  countries  which  their  competitors  only 
visit,  or  travel  through,  more  after  the  fashion  of  gentlemen 
tourists  than  missionaries  devoted  to  another  world.  The  diffe- 
rence in  the  results  of  their  respective  labours  is  thus  plainly 
accounted  for."* 

The  Protestant  institution  in  Jerusalem,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Prussian  Bishop,  Gobat,  and  the  Protestant  Pastor, 
Yalentiner,  in  1852  was  thus  composed,  we  are  informed  by 
M.  Van  de  Velde,  in  his  "  Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  Syria 
and  Palestine,"  published  in  1854,  voL  iL  p.  288 : — 

German  Protestants 14 

German  Boman  Catholics   ....      2 
Italian  Boman  Catholics     ....      3 

Arab  Protestants 10 

Arab  Greeks 0 

Russian  Greek 1  '■ 

Arab  Latins 10  ' 

Jews 8 

Proselytes 12 

Coptic  Christians .4 

Mohammedans 5 

Total      ....     78 

Of  these,  forty-six  were  men,  and  thirty-two  women. 


*  "Utten  on  Torkej/*  by  M.  Ubioini,  Appendix,  Vol  ii. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Syria  under  Mohaimned  AIL 


The  acquisition  of  Syria  was  not  solely  suggested  to  Moham- 
med Ali  at  the  time  he  attempted  it,  by  the  general  state  of 
domestic  afihirs  in  Turkey ;   for  he  had  not  only  long  before 
been  exerting  all  his  influence  with  the  Porte  to  obtain  the 
Pachalik  of  Acre,  in  addition  to  his  other  governments,  but  he 
had  for  several  years  been  laying  measures  for  rendering  it 
lubservient  to  his  ultimate  designs  and  jfrontier  policy.    Abdal- 
lah  Pacha,  a  young  man  of  weak  understanding,  had  succeeded 
SuUeman  Pacha  in  the  government  of  Acre,  and  having  been 
instigated  by  his  vanity,  and  by  Mohammed  Ali,  as  he  affirmed, 
to  seek  the  annexation  of  Damascus  to  his  Pachalik,  he  forged 
a  finnan  from  the  Porte,  and  ordered  the  Emir  Beshir  (who  was 
subject  to  him  as  chief  of  the  Christian  and  Druze  provinces  of 
Lebanon)  to  make  a  levy  of  mountaineers,  and  march  against 
Damascus. 

The  Emir  did  so,  and  advancing  to  the  gates  of  Damascus, 
burnt  the  village  of  Mezzy,  which  was  near  them.  This  rebel- 
lion having  been  denoimced  by  the  Porte,  and  the  Pachas  of 
Aleppo,  Tripoli,  Damascus  and  Caesarea,  having  united  their 
forces  to  repress  it,  the  Emir  fled,  and  abandoning  Syria,  took 
refiige  with  Mohammed  Ali,  while  Abdallah  Pacha  shut  himself 
up  within  the  walls  of  Acre,  where,  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions and  the  means  of  defence,  he  sustained  a  ten  months' 
fliege. 
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In  the  meantime  Mohammed  All  advocated  the  cause  of  Ab- 
dallah  and  the  Emir  at  the  Porte  ;  the  siege  seemed  hopelesSi 
the  affairs  of  Greece  claimed  immediate  attention — and  bribeiy 
in  aid  of  all  these  considerations,  prevailed,  Abdallah  Pacha 
and  the  Emir  Beshir  were  pardoned,  and  restored  to  their  go- 
vernments, and  Mohammed  Ali  regarded  his  policy  as 
triumphant,  and  the  interests  of  his  protegees  bound  up  witii 
his  interests. 

Mohammed  Ali,  at  this  juncture,  when  the  power  of  the 
Porte  was  almost  paralysed,  thought  the  time  was  come  for  the 
invasion  of  Syria.  Large  detachments  of  Bedouin  Arabs  crossed 
the  desert  from  Egypt,  and  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  an  Egyptian 
squadron,  anchored  off  Jaffa  in  February,  1831. 

The  chiefs  of  the  different  races  of  Syria  remained  for  some 
time  undecided  as  to  the  course  which  they  should  take,  and 
looked  with  no  small  interest  to  the  8tei)s  that  would  be  taken 
by  the  Emir  Beshir.  This  wily  chief,  with  the  caution  and 
astuteness  peculiar  to  the  Syrian  race,  sought  to  preserve  2 
neutral  position  in  the  approaching  conflict.  He  assembled  i 
council  of  the  principal  Emirs  and  Sheikhs  of  Lebanon,  at 
which  it  was  resolved  that  no  hostile  measure  should  be  takei 
until  it  should  be  known  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Porte. 

The  Emir  Beshir  was  at  length  reluctantly  obliged  to  visit 
Ibrahim  Pacha  at  the  camp  before  Acre ;  though  he  stUl  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  compromising  himself,  and  came  down  froiB 
the  mountains  attended  only  by  some  of  his  household,  and 
with  a  present  of  a  few  sheep  and  horses  for  Ibrahim  and  Abbat 
Pacha  (Mohammed  Ali's  grandson),  hoping  thus  to  give  to  hi£ 
presence  a  character  of  mere  personal  attention  to  Ibrahim^ 
whose  father  had  been  at  one  time,  his  benefactor. 

Ibrahim,  however,  having  once  in  his  power  the  Emir's 
person,  that  hostage  became  a  security  for  the  conduct  of  hit 
provinces  (left  by  him  under  the  government  of  his  son,  Emii 
Ameen) ;  nor  was  he,  after  a  residence  of  some  months  at  the 
camp,  permitted  to  return  to  Diteddeen,  until  Ibrahim  felt  as- 
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supeii  of  liU  ro-opfration,  and  atiJI  further  secured  it  by  retaiu- 
ing  with  him  bia  graudson,  the  EmirMahmuad,  and  compelling 
the  Emir  to  (.'omprotaise  himself  by  actiiig'  from  the  camp  in 
his  own  name,  as  t>ie  Pacha's  delegate  over  all  the  newly 
acquired  towns  wrested  from  the  Siiltaa  upon  the  coast. 

At  the  conclnsion  of  an  eight  months'  siege,  Acre  waa  sur- 
mdered,  luid  a  rapid  march  through  SjTia,  putting  to  the  rout 
tbe  armies  of  irregular  troops  opposed  to  liiiu  at  Hums  and 
fiylui,  brought  Ibrahim  for  Iho  first  time,  into  serious  conflict 
with  tiic  Turkish  army  at  Tlionia,  under  the  Grand  Vizier,  in 
December,  1832,  Tlic  battle  lasted  §everiil  hours,  when  the 
Gnuid  Vizier  having  been  taken  prisoner,  the  Egyptian  army 
prevailed. 

ItossLi  alone,  of  all  the  European  governments,  appeared  to 
We  pre|»ared  for  the  conseqaences  of  this  Egyjitian    invasion 
and  the  decided  position  she  tlien  took,  turned  the 
of  ligyptiHn  affairs,  and  gave  Russia  the  commanding  in- 
leo  she  lafc-ly  enjoyed  in  Turkey. 

IB  negociation  and  settlement  of  Kutich  succeeded,  in  1833, 
lira  Pacha  entered  within  the  limits  of  the  deliles  of  Adana, 
Syria,  at  s  tribute  of  6,000  purses  annually,  and  that 
ice  was  placed  under   the   government  of  Mohammed 

e  conduct  of  tlie  Egyptian  army,  on  its  march  through 
I  (Awards  Constjmtinople,  was  most  exemplary  for  disct- 
e  nod  orderly  behaviour  towards  the  people,  Tlie  professions 
llrdiamnied  Ali  breathed  every  design  that  could  promote 
welfare  of  the  country  ;  and  lliongh  he  was  not  suthciently 
I  in  many  of  his  opinions  to  please  the  more  orthodox 
M,  hid  power  was  regarded  by  all  as  irresistible,  and  nil 
p  disposed  to  lielievc  that  his  administration  of  affairs  in 
I  would  be  fftvoiirablo  to  the  people. 
rope  regarded  Ibrahim  Pacha  with  increased  consideration, 
aid,  pre  yet  its  audiassmkir  liad  reached  the  Porte,  ad- 
bcyond   hur  colleagues  in  compliment  to  the  rising 
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power ;  and  while  Ibrahim  Pacha  was  still  on  his  rehellioos 
march  to  Constantinople,  and  Russia  had  withdrawn  her  Consul 
Greneral  from  Egypt,  she  sent  one  permanently  to  reside  there, 
who  was  invested,  for  the  first  time,  with  a  diplomatic  character, 
and  an  office  which  was  designated  with  the  political  distinction 
of  ^^  a  mission."  Had  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  at  that  time  adopted 
the  government  of  Syria,  and  sought  to  identify  the  welfare  of 
an  enlightened  system  for  the  people  with  his  administration,  his 
position  would  have  been  considerably  strengthened,  and  the  good 
wishes  of  Europe  secured  for  the  maintenance  of  his  power. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  was  not  insensible  to  these  views.  Disagree- 
ments, however,  often  arose  between  him  and  his  fitther  in 
Egypt,  from  whom  the  chief  instructions  of  administration 
issued,  and  Ibrahim  finally  withdrew  firom  any  ostensible  parti- 
cipation in  the  civil  affairs  of  Syria. 

The  Egyptian  administration  in  Syria  proceeded  consequently 
upon  the  same  monopolising  and  infatuated  spirit  of  selfish 
despotism  which  had  governed  Egypt,  and  wretchedness,  rapa- 
ciousness,  and  depopulation,  spread  in  a  short  time  throughont 
all  its  provinces  of  Syria. 

The  first  measure  of  the  Egyptian  government  in  Syria, 
we  are  told  by  Consul  Farren,  was  to  introduce  a  new  per- 
sonal tax,  caUed  Ferde^  on  all  the  males  of  the  country, 
from  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen.  It  was  first  fixed 
at  sums  from  fifteen  to  five  hundred  piastres,  according  to 
the  supposed  means  of  the  individual.  The  tax  was  in- 
discriminately applied  to  all  classes,  and  was  paid  by  the 
Christians  in  addition  to  the  Karatch^  or  poll  tax,  to  which  they 
had  long  before  been  subject — the  rest  of  the  population  had 
not  been  liable  to  any  taxes  of  a  personal  nature.  The  great 
sources  of  the  public  revenue  were  the  J/iW,  or  land  tax,  which 
varied  exceedingly  in  its  rate,  but  was  chargeable  in  fixed  sums; 
and  the  GralkCj  or  grain  contribution,  payable  in  some  cases  as 
a  tax,  and  in  others  as  a  ground  rent.  Tlie  fiscal  duties  wero, 
under  the  former  government,  collected  in  general  by  its  own 
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I,  but  Mohanuned  Ali  invariably  fermed  them  to  private 
^JKCnlatore.  They  entered,  however,  into  the  public  accounts 
mder  the  head  of  Mai  Miri,  or  revenue  property. 

These  tnxes,  which,  tioder  Turkish  government,  had  all  beea 
wwt  irrefiularly  paid,  and  were  ill  levied,  and  diminished  in 
heir  progress  to  the  treasur)',  were  not  oidy  fully  enforced  by 
be  PaciiB  of  Egypt,  and  the  chargeable  amounts  rigidly  inves- 
igttod,  bat  permanent  additions  wore  made,  where  any  oir- 
BDutaoccs  of  IocaI  advantage,  or  exieting  comparative  prospe- 
ity  in  »  district  might  offer  a  pretext. 
Thus,  allowing  for  all  the  extortions  of  government,  and  local 
i-yressioa,  under  the  old  system,  there  was  a  direct  increase  of 
■  [ler  cent  in  the  regular  taxation,  and  the  new  impositions 
■riil  by  Mohammed  Ali,  amounted  alone  to  nearly  one-half 
1  lie  whole  regular  taxes  formerly  levied.  It  was  the  same  in 
be  other  political  divisions  of  Acre  and  Aleppo,  where  the 
iwmer  payed  13,000  purses /m/t',  and  the  latter  7,000.  The 
nbstitation  of  the  rule  of  Mohammed  Ali  for  that  of  the 
Saltan,  was  ruinous  to  Syria. 

Tike  Egyptian  system  of  extortion  was  more  permanent, 
gawral,  systematic,  and  extensive,  and  more  impoverishing 
md  ijresistiblc  than  that  which  it  had  superseded. 

He  government  was  annually  llie  purcliaser  of  large  quantities 
if  grain  and  of  fodder,  limber,  and  oil,  &c.,  for  its  service.  The 
ale  was  compulsorj-,  and  the  quantity  was  levied,  in  certain  pro- 
nrtions,  on  the  different  districts  of  the  province,  and  the  price 
ited  by  the  Divan  at  the  beginning  of  the  crops,  always 
ible  to  the  government.  The  corn  purchased  by  the 
[Dent  was  nut  paid  for  at  the  time,  but  ran  up  in  iiccount 
e  taxes.  It  was  not  taJcen  from  the  peasant,  as  it  would 
r  porchasers  (who  paid  the  market  price),  nor  waa  it 
I  according  to  castom ;  but  the  government  only  re- 
a  sifted  and  measured  ns  to  make  a  difference  of  ten 
nt  in  the  quantity,  and  the  villagers  were  then  obliged  to 
f  i(,  at  their  own  expense,  to  the  government  granaries  at 
IB,  Acre,  and  the  chief  magazines,  though,  in  some 
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■.u&ie$  i:  nr:  -r  '.'cjn^  Lij^'  iisTdEoe.   Besides  this,  the  qnantitj 
r^:^j^~!r.i  ~>  l  :  r--,- :'...:.■:  *:  j  :!-:  ;v:r:iiil  wants  of  the  public  aer- 

:".ir;«:'>c^  ■  :'  the  i:«-»veniment ;  and  aa 
.:.  '.'ls,'.  .1  r.i.:rv  ri-^vs  twenrv",  and  some- 
:-:.  I  I..^':.vr  in  jcioe.  before  the  new 
r  -IS  i  11  ar  that  time  by  government, 
f.  7  •.:*  -vi.  .v:vi:.:.:.^*v.  :'..  "S.i  n  :  :h.a  j-erliaps  all  paid  for,  to 
rle  viIIajvt^.  ..•- L  l\   .  :..>.:.:!  ri   is  thus  ostaliHshetl  in  every 

A  :  :.:>.-.■..:  r-.- /.:>::.  -  :.:vs  :--:•  maie  on  the  country  for 
thv  ':  .i^\r.-.-:.  ;\i.".  :..*:.':>  :"  :*:;v:r>.j'S  from  *»ne  part  to  another. 
Oi;  il^^.z  :i:::v..*.  ::  :..,  .  r  '.kj^irr.ire  to,  EgJ'pt — on  their 
mar/r.-js  ::::  '*::::-. r  •,.:;•.::'.>.  ir  >-.in.iat-r  srations — on  their 
o:n-.>.:::r:i::  ::  ;i:  Li::-. t^l:  ■.:::-: >.•  u  ::io lu-rtliera  frtrmtier — during 
ihtir  .  Vvnri  :.s  ;i^-.vi:.?:  •.::<;•.::-.■.  :vi  i-arts  k*(  the  oonntrv — ^and 
f.T  ::w  inir.s;-  ::  • :  jr  vi^i  :>,  :imln:r,  an«l  materials  for  the 
g\»v^r:.mo:i:  ^.-rvi  v. 

Ti:o  l::v:i:i>:  M  ■^v.  ::  wiv.t.  ::iv.ii  l»v  iMrahim  Paeha,  to  the 
sont::iu:a>  ■  :*  :':i.-  j.  ]  it,  ..l.  I  :  •  E^';.ii:iaii  iiiterosts,  was  the 
for^-od  c••Il^^■^il•:i'  :i. 

Tiu*  fi-rcvl  t  '.i-iiriiti-n,  r.:  'liiV-.r^ur  times,  has  amounted  to 
3o.0'"'>  null,  ^r  i;}'\v.;rti>  .  i\!i.vi.ii  j  cr  ctiit.  mii  the  male  popu- 
lation.— a  i::'>r  iks?r::vtivi  .l::;ii.  .  1.  tin.*  iivlustry,  population, 
and  j»rodiUi:vf  jM-wer  ••!  \\w  romiiry.  Tlu*  pLTioils  of  the  forced 
levio>wvro  k^iit  sv^-orot.  and  ir^-uorallv  oomincuoed  on  a  Fridav; 
when  the  mi<<|uo:J  were  resiTtml  to.  At  tlie  hour  of  prayer 
numerous  parties  o{  solditTS  were  liistriliiitL'd  thmugh  the 
quarters  of  the  eitii's.  aud  intelliirencc  was  ooiiveyed  to  them 
by  the  firing  of  a  jriin.  i>f  the  iiinnK-ni  to  eoiumenee.  They  then 
rushed  i>n  all  the  eitizeiis  wh«»  mi::ht  be  in  the  streets,  and 
drove  them  to  the  preat  square  i»f  the  Serai,  when,  having 
left  them  in  its  eneh'sure,  they  reir.riiejl  to  make  fresh 
captives  of  all  iq>on  their  mutes.  A  short  time  sufficed  to 
spread  a  thrill  «»f  fear  aii^l  desiair  thronghoiit  the  city.  Women 
might  be  seen  riishinij  ^^ildly  through  the  streets,  ftdlowed  by 
their  children,  to  seek  their  husband,  son,  or  father,  who  but  a 
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r  hoars  before  had  left  them  to  provide  for  their  daily  wants, 
I  now  are  separated,  perhapa  for  ever  from  their  families, 
thont  a  parting  benediction,  or  aUeviatiDg  care  or  solace  for 
r  destitatioo.     .     .     . 

1  many  cases  the  fathers  and  near  relations  of  those  snp- 
1  to  be  hid,  have  been  publicly  beaten,  to  extort  a  disclosure 
r  retreats  ;  and  some  have  died  of  the  wounds  thus  re- 
These  scenes  were  not  confined  to  the  cities,  but 
1  throngh  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  of  the  country. 
(  Damascus  the  soldiers  were  ordered  out  in  the  dead  of  the 
|ht,  and  suddenly  fell  upon  the  neighbouring  villages,  and 
i  the  peasantry  while  sleeping  in  their  houses.  The  fields 
I  ud  plough  were  forsaken  at  such  a  time,  agriculture,  trade, 
and  commerce  were  neglected  ;  the  shopkeepers,  peasants,  and 
utizans  fled  to  the  hills;  and  anxiety  pervaded  the  entire 
country.  Whole  villages  were  suddenly  abandoned,  except  by 
ihe  women. 

In  this  manner  upwards  of  35,000  of  the  population  have 
'"t>n  seizc<l  and  yoked  to  a  career  of  rebellion,  and  the  best 
ii;i-n.'stfi  of  the  country,  and  the  strongest  ties  of  humanity 
!,;ive  lieen  sacrificed.     .     .     . 

It  U  not  only  for  the  measure  itself,  hut  for  the  total  regard- 
i-ssncss  of  all  solicitude  for  the  public  sentiment  and  interest 
ill  ita  enforcement,  that  the  Egyptian  government  is  so  deeply 
reprehensible.  Towards  the  close  of  1837,  and  just  after  the 
f'erd^.  and  land  taxes  had  been  enforced,  and  the  country  strained 
M  the  utmost  to  discharge  them,  when  the  crops  had  failed, 
ihe  price  of  grain  had  risen  nearly  300  per  cent,,  or  to  twelve 
)  i-tftres  the  miol — and  the  winter  was  beginning  to  set  in  with 
exlraordinary  severity,  und  famine  and  misery  seemed  before 
tlie  j«eoj>Io — at  that  very  time,  not  only  was  the  additional 
rwjnisition  forgraiu  rigidly  enforced,  but  scarcely  had  the  old 
cMpfl  boen  off  the  ground  when  orders  were  given  for  a  general 
levy  of  5,000  men  throughout  Syria,  and  the  land  was  suddenly 
■baniloned,  the  peasants  fled  in  all  directions,  and  the  country 
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was  plunged  again  into  a  degree  of  despair,  which  burst  oat  in 
that  revolt  in  the  Hauran  which  gave  so  mnch  trouble  to 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  in  which  so  many  of  his  troops  and  gene- 
rals had  been  slain.* 


^  "  Hie  Proeeiit  State  and  Prospecto  of  Syria,'*  by  John  W.  Farren,  Esq.,  late 
MtiikOaiiMl  at  DaiBMoiit.    See  Loid  Lindsay's  TraTels,  vol.  it  p.  283.  et  eeq. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 


TttBQraek  BaT*^  Oommunityof  thesocalleil  "  Orthodox  Charoh." — OoQitltution 

of  the  On«k  Chorch  ia  Riusia  sad  Turkey.— The  Proposed  So- DdIoo 

of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 


FuLLEB  atates  in  his  "  Historie  of  the  Holy  Warre,  the 
great  actiism  originated  in  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the 
Gr«at,  about  two  yeara  before  his  death,  a.  d.  604,  tliat 
proved  an  incurable  breach  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Cbnrcbes."  "  It  originated  in  the  act  of  John,  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  who  claimed  to  be  universall  bishop — 
Gregory  the  Great  stoutly  withstood  him,"  Matthew  Paris 
ascribes  this  act  of  John,  the  Patriarch,  to  a  Greek  prelate 
of  an  earlier  date,  to  a  Greek  archbishop  going  to  Rome  to 
obtain  the  customary  confirmation  of  his  new  dignity,  but  the 
fees  that  were  demanded  of  him  having  appeared  ao  exorbitant 
that  he  objected  to  the  payment,  and  returned  to  his  own 
conntry  inveighing  loudly  and  bitterly  against  the  charges  he 
deemed  exorbitant  Meetings  of  ecclesiastics  and  murmuringa 
followed,  and  as  the  minds  of  men  became  more  excited  by 
these  complaints,  parties  became  more  exasperated,  and  at 
length  war  was  declared  between  the  churches. 

The  Greek  Church,  separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic, 
is  divided  into  three  distinct  communions : 

1.  The  Gneco- Russian,  styled  ''  the  Orthodox  Church." 

2,  The   Chaldean   or    Nestorian    Church,    the   Patriarch  of 
which    formerly  resided   in   Kurdiston,   hut    since    1840   has 

^4pelC  at  Aormiah,  on  the  borders  of  Persia  aoA  Turkey. 
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3.  Hie  Constantinoplo  Patriaichal  Churcli,  with  which  all 
believers  in  the  Orth«>lox  Gre^k  faith  in  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
some  parts  of  Greece,  and  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  the 
Danobian  provinces  are  in  cc^mmunion. 

The  schism  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  as  Gibbon 
remarks,  follower!  clc^se  up<»n  the  restoration  of  the  Western 
Empire  by  Charlemagne.  <>iginating  in  the  antipathy  which 
the  sulijects  of  the  old  and  new  Rome  had  felt  for  each  other, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Constant  inc.  this  schism  began  in  the 
ninth  centtiry,  through  the  ambitious  intrigues  of  Photius, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  was  consummated  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Michael  Cerulerius,  in  1054.  It  has  continued  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  engenders  between  the  partisans  of 
the  two  churches  an  animosity-,  unabated  by  the  progress  of 
the  human  mind,  during  a  period  of  eight  centuries. 

It  is  not  mv  intention  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  this 

•r 

long  dispute.  It  is  known  that  Photius  took  for  the  motive 
or  rather  the  pretext  of  this  rupture  with  Rome,  the  addition 
of  the  words  "  Filio-qHe'"'  to  the  Nicene  creed.  The  torch  of 
discord  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  had  already 
been  lighted  by  the  agitation  of  the  following  questions,  the 
solution  of  which  was  thought  to  involve  grave  doctrinal  con- 
sequences— "  Does  the  Holy  Ghost  proceed  from  the  Father 
only,  or  from  the  Father  and  the  Son?"  Many  councils,  and 
especially  that  of  Florence,  in  1439,  attempted  to  reconcile 
the  dissidents.  Tlie  latter  council  was  si>ecially  convened  with 
a  view  to  the  re-union  of  the  Greek  and  I^tin  Churches. 
It  was  attended  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  John  Palieologus, 
and  Joseph,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Tlie  result  of  this 
council  was  the  re-union  on  paper  of  the  two  churches. 

The  Act  of  Union^  pronounced  at  the  close  of  this  council, 
and  afterwards  subscribetl  by  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  their 
principal  adherents,  created  only  a  momentary  conconl,  all  traces 
of  which  speedily  disappeared.  Popular  fanaticism  proved 
more  powerful  than  the  policy  of  the  Emi)erors  or  the  dread  of 
the  Turks.     Greek  priests  were  in  the  habit  of  purifying  altars 
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at  which  a  Latin  priest  had  ofHciated ;  fanatical  monks  were 

■incessant  iu  their  denunciations  of  the  union,  and  in  preaching 

Ktfie  extermination  of  those  tliey  termed  schismatics ;  and  the 

f  patriarchs  themselves,  in   their  writings,  excited   the  people 

ii^gainat  the  latter.    Tliese  imprudent  proceedings  were,  in  a 

reat  degree,  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Empire. 

Can  it,  however,  be  asserted — it  is  asked  by  St.  Thomas 

Ksf  Aquinas — tliat  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity 

Evere  deeply  affected  by  this  controversy?     True  it  is  that  the 

rthodox  Eastern  Cliurch  agrees  with  the  Catholic  Church, 

I  recognising  in  Jesus  Christ  two  natures  and  one  person, 

nd  in  holding  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father; 

nt  she  rejects  t be  addition  of  the  article  **Filio(^ue,"'  intro- 

1  by  the  second  (Ecumenical  Council.     She  rel'uses  to  be- 

e  in  purgatory,  and  does  not  absolutely  proclaim  the  eternity 

of  jtanishment.     These  are  the  only  essential  points  involving 

schism ;    other  subjects  in  dispute — such  as  the   worship  of 

images,   ecclesiastical   supremacy,   diversity   of  liturgies   and 

language,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  mode  of  administering 

baptism,  tlie  Eucharist,  &c.,  ailect  merely  the  rites  and  internal 

discipline  of  the  church. 

The  schism  of  the  Nestorian  Church,  introdncedbyNestorins, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  in  428,  is  also  based  upon  two  es- 
mtial  differences ;  its  followers  hohling  that  there  are  two 
s  and  two  persons  iu  Jeeus  Christ,  and  that  the  Holy 
Hiost  does  not  proceed  from  the  Sou. 

k  The  Eutychian  Church,  on  the  contrary,  founded  on  the 
rine  of  the  Archimandrite  Eutych^s,  and  condemned  by  the 
mcil  of  Cholccdon,  in  451 ,  acknowledges  in  Jesus  Christ  but 
t  Katun!  and  one  person ;  whence  the  name  of  MoiSQp/njsite, 
s  ikwtrine  was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  Dioscorus,  Patri- 
b,  of  Alexandria,  and  was  thenceforth  propagated  among  the 
d  Ahysainians. 
1  number  iu  all  countries  of  the  schismatics  of  the 

P  Church,  may  be  estimated  at  71,000,000:  64,000,000 

HrEj^  are  orthodox,  6,500,000  Monophysites,  and  40,000 
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Nestorians.  Of  this  number  rather  more  than  13,000,000 
belong  to  the  Ottoman  Empire;  viz.,  10,000,000  Orthodox, 
and  3,000,000  Monophysites  ;  of  the  latter  2,375,000  are 
Armenians,  and  65,000  Jacobites* 

i  From  a  passage  in  the  Turko-Grecia  History  we  find  that  at  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
exercised  his  jurisdiction  over  all  Christians  of  the  Oriental  rite. 
He  was  recognised  as  the  sole  (Ecumenic  by  the  three  Patri- 
archs of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  who  neverthelesa 
gave  him  the  title  of  brother  and  colleague.  He  controlled  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  of  Greece,  of  the  islands  of  the  Mgean, 
Sea,  of  the  two  Moesias,  of  the  trans-Danubian  regions,  and 
even  those  of  Russia. 

This  Christian  Church,  with  its  great  community  and  ma- 
jority of  Christian  Rajahs  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  is  termed  by 
its  members  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  by  Roman  Catholics 
the  Schismatic  Greek  Church. 

At  the  period  of  the  downfiEdl  of  Constantinople  and  of  the 
Greek  Empire,  many  immimities  and  privileges  were  conferred 
on  it  by  the  Turkish  conqueror,  Mohammed  IL,  several  of 
which  still  remain  in  force.  The  church  establishment,  as  it 
was  then  constituted,  remains  still  pretty  much  the  same.  A 
Patriarch  was  recognised  as  head  and  Archbishop  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  jurisdiction,  not  only  in  ecclesiastical  afifairs, 
but  in  civil  matters  connected  with  marriage  contracts,  divorces, 
legacies,  and  testaments,  and  also  with  those  of  correctional 
police  of  minor  importance  in  his  diocese. 

The  Patriarch  was  elected  by  a  senate,  over  which  he  presided 
by  right  The  senate  was  composed  originally  of  all  prelates 
residing  in  Constantinople.  Its  attributes  were  those  of  a 
legislative  authority,  those  of  the  Patriarch  of  an  executive  ad- 
ministration in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The  synod  administered 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  watched  over  the  interests  of 
the  Gheek  community  in  general,  whose  members  contributed 
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the  expenses  of  the  synod,  and  also  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Patriarcha  :  tJie  latter  likewiae  derived  a,  considerable  in- 
come from  fees  paid  by  prelates  on   their  installation,  from  a 
i^ax  OQ  causes  tried  before  its  tribunal,  and  a  yearly  contribution 
im  every  bead  of  a  family,  and  priests  officiating  in  liis  dio- 
le,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  his  rights  the  Torkisli  authori- 

were  bound  to  assist  him. 

Every  prelate  enjoyed  in  his  diocese  the  prerogatives  of  the 

Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  except  in  these  particulars,  that 

an  appeal  lay  from  his  decisions,  in  cases  of  gravity,  to  the 

Patriarch,  and  that  all  orders  emanating  from  the  latter  were 

binding  on  him.      The  clergy  in  their  establishments  in  the 

nces,  were  maintained  by  fees  paid  by  those  who  had  re- 

le  to  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  by  the  product  of  the  sale  of 

lesiastical  fnnctions,  and  by  free  offerings  in  the  churches 

twice  a  year  at  episcopal  visitations. 

The  secular  officiating  ecclesiastics  were  called  the  superior 
clergy  ;  the  monks,  or  caloyeroi,  who  inhabited  the  innumer- 
able monasteries  scattered  over  the  empire,  were  called  the 
inferior  order  of  the  Greek  clergy.  The  several  communities  of 
the  Greek  chnrch  had  local  magistrates  elected  by  them,  of  very 
limited  and  humble  functions,  namely,  to  apportion  the  capita- 
tion tax,  to  control  other  contributions,  and  to  provide  for  their 
collection.  These  magistrates  have  been  very  pompously  desig- 
nated Municipal  Institutions. 

The  Bussian  Orthodox  Greek  Church  has  had  several  Buasian 
itoriaua.  One  of  the  most  recent  and  enlightened  is  a  Mon- 
,r  Mouravieff,  chamberlain  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
'high  functionary  of  "  the  most  holy  governing  synod  of  St. 
irsburg,"  in  1838.  ITiis  work,  translated  by  the  Bev,  Mr. 
lOre,  was  published  in  London  in  1842. 
Wo  learn  from  this  author  that  the  old  Russian  capital  of 
!ieff  was  the  cradle  of  Muscovite  Christianity.  Ita  introduc- 
tion dates  from  a.u.  860,  to  A.D.  1015.  Kieff  was  the  seat  of 
the  Metropolitan  See  from  1073  to  1240. 
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After  the  Tartar  inyasion  it  was  remoyed  to  Yladimir,  and 
continued  there  from  1250  to  1308. 

It  was  again  removed  to  the  second  capital  of  the  empire, 
Moscow,  and  there  remained  from  1328  to  1582. 

Job,  the  first  Patriarch  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church,  of 
Russia  was  appointed  in  a.d.  1587. 

Up  to  1690  there  has  been  ten  Patriarchs ;  the  last,  elected 
in  that  year,  was  Adrian. 

The  next  appointment  of  a  head  of  the  Church,  but  with 
minor  attributes  than  the  preceding  pontiffs,  was  made  in 
1701 ;  this  functionary  was  designated  the  Guardian  of  the 
Patriarchate. 

Twenty  years  later  a  new  form  of  government  was  given  to 
the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  by  the  Emperor,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  reluctantly  accorded,  or 
rather  wrested  from  them  by  the  Czar  Peter.  This  new  State 
Church  Government,  designated  "  The  Most  Holy  Synod,"  was 
instituted  in  1721. 

The  Russian  Church,  in  common  with  the  other  Orthodox 
Greek  Churches,  claims  the  Apostle  St  Andrew  for  its  founder, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  planted  the  cross  on  the  summit  of  one 
of  the  hills  of  Kieff*,  the  spot  on  which  the  ancient  capital  of 
Muscovy  subsequently  rose.  But  it  was  not  till  nine  centuries 
later  that  the  light  of  Christianity  beamed  upon  Russia  from 
the  city  of  Byzantium,  in  which  capital  the  same  apostle  St« 
Andrew  had  appointed  Stachys  to  be  the  first  bishop.  "  Hence 
the  indissoluble  connection  of  the  Russian  with  the  Greek 
Church,  and  the  dependence  of  her  metropolitans  during  six 
centuries  upon  the  Patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople,  until, 
with  its  consent,  she  (Russia)  obtained  her  own  equality  and 
independence  in  that  which  was  accorded  to  her  native  pri- 
mates."* 

Setting  aside  a  vast  number  of  incidents  and  episodes  of 

*  MoaiftTiefTt  *<  Hittory  of  the  Boisitn  Ghurohy**  p.  S. 
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doubtful  anthenticity  in  the  traditionary  annals  of  the  origin  of 
Christianity  in  Hnssia,  each  of  which  has  its  accompanying 
miracle,  for  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  infantile  days  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  we  come  to  an  event  in  connection  with  its 
early  history,  which  serves  to  fix  an  epoch  in  its  origin,  and  to 
invest  its  divinity  with  something  of  humau  interest. 

In  A.D.  992,  the  Pagan  Itussiau  Priuce  Vladimir  demanded 
of  the  Christian  Greek  Emperor  the  hand  of  his  sister,  the 
Princess  Anne,  in  marriage.  The  Greek  Emperor  courteously 
tiid  Christianly  answered  Vladimir,  he  would  consent  to  UiO 
jr'jpoeed  marriage,  provided  the  Prince  would  embrace  Chria- 
iiiuiitT.  Vladimir,  whose  heart  was  set  on  embracing  the 
Princess  Anne,  gave  his  consent  to  become  a  Christian,  saying : 
"  He  had  long  since  examined  and  conceived  a  love  for  the 
Greek  law."'  With  all  duo  respect  for  tlie  Orthodox  Chiu'ch, 
and  the  first  Russian  Prince  that  Wlonged  to  it,  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  Vladimir  had  conceived  a  love  for  the  Greek 
Princess  prior  even  to  his  love  tor  the  Greek  law.  The  Princess 
A  one,  with  a  good  cortege,  and  a  goodly  retinue  of  bishops, 
monks,  and  venerable  clergj'men,  sailed  from  Cheraon,  and  on 
her  arrival  induced  Prince  Vladimir  to  hasten  his  bai»ti8m,  he 
being  sorely  allected  by  a  complaint  of  his  eyes.  So  that  tho 
Prince  was  baptized,  married,  and  cured  of  his  sore  eyes,  all  at 
onoe.  Several  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Court  were  baptized  on 
tlie  same  occasion,  and  by  the  same  Bishop  of  Cherson,  who 
baptized  and  married  the  Prince,  in  the  Church  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  so  great  became  the  zeal  of  Vladimir  for  tho 
Patroness  of  that  church,  that  a  little  later  he  erected  a  cathe- 
dra! to  her  honour,  in  his  capital,  Kieff.  In  a  very  short  time 
all  tho  citizens  of  high  rank  of  the  Bassiau  metropolis,  were  all 
Christians.  Vladimir  taking  a  rather  strong  measure  to  induce 
tJi«  peojde  to  be  converted.  He  issued  a  proclamation  declar- 
ing "  that  whoever  on  the  morrow  should  not  repair  to  the  river 
(Dneiper)  to  be  baptized,  whether  rich  or  poor,  he  should  hold 
for  his  enemy."*  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  ac- 
■  Uouravieff,  ib.  p.  IS. 
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cordingly  came  to  the  river,  and  were  baptized  en  masse ;  "  the 
priests  reading  the  prayers  from  the  shore,  and  naming  at  once 
whole  companies  by  the  same  name." 

Up  to  1197,  the  election  of  metropolitans  of  the  Rnssian 
Church  was  made  uniformly,  and  de  jur&  by  the  Patriarch  of 
the  Greek  Church  in  Constantinople ;  but  in  that  year  a  synod 
of  Russian  bishops  "  resolved  not  to  have  a  Greek  again  for  a 
metropolitan." 

"  They  all  agreed  to  take  the  election  of  a  metropolitan  into 
their  own  hands,  without  the  Patriarch  having  any  participa- 
tion in  the  matter.  Only  one  voice,  that  of  St  Niphont,  of 
Novogarod,  protested  strongly  against  this  infraction  of  Church 
unity,  and  of  the  canonical  dependence  of  the  heirarchy,  with- 
out which  the  infant  Church  of  Russia  could  not  rightly  sub- 
sist"* 

The  synod  elected  one  Clement,  a  monk,  metropolitan,  "  and 
the  bishop  Onaphries  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  patriarchal 
consecration,  that  in  ordaining  Clement,  they  should  lay  on  his 
head  the  hand  of  St  Clement,  Pope  of  Rome,  whose  relics  had 
been  brought  from  Cherson  to  KieflF  by  Vladimir." 

A  religious  war  was  the  result  of  this  uncanonical  election, 
which  lasted  for  nearly  a  century,  and  involved  princes  and 
prelates,  towns  and  cities,  in  ruin ;  and  was  only  suspended 
when  another  and  direr  element  of  destruction  came  from  the 
East  on  Russia— the  invasion  of  the  Moguls,  in  1205, — and  in 
1240  another  irruption  of  the  same  hordes,  laid  the  ancient 
capital  of  Russia — Kieff— with  all  its  christian  temples  in  utter 
ruin. 

In  1582,  Job,  Archbishop  of  Rostoff,  was  raised  to  the  Pri- 
macy of  Moscow  and  all  Russia,  and  from  this  time  the  annals 
of  the  Russian  Patriarchs  date. 

In  1587,  an  event  of  great  importance  in  the  Russian  Church 
took  place.  The  Turks  were  then,  and  had  been  for  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  years,  in  possession  of  the  Greek  Empire, 

*  Moaiwrioff;  ib«  p.  85. 
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iizid  all  iU  cities.  Two  Greek  Patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Con- 
-lantinople,  had  visited  Moscow,  soliciting  pecuniary  aid  for 
■  iiuit  chnrches,  then  terribly  oppressed  by  the  MohamniedRus. 

An  idea  which  had  originated  seven  years  previously  in  1580, 
namely,  of  establishing  a  Kiissian  Patriarchate,  independent 
altogether  of  the  Greek  Patriarchate,  was  now  taken  up  by  the 
Czar  Theodore,  and  pressed  on  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople, 
who  was  then  in  Russia,  Jeremiah  II.     This  dignitar)'  of  the 
Greek  Church  had  suffered  for  the  faith,  in  Rhodes,  and  had 
been  imprisoned  there  by  Amurath  I. 
The   Muscovite  Church  was   then  depending  on  the  Greek 
'     Patriarch  for  its  canonical  privileges,  on  this  poor  outcast  Pa- 
triarch Jeremiah,  then  a  fugitive  from  the  seat  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, iu  a  country  ruled  over  by  Mohammedans.      The  Czar 
I     Theodore,  proposed  to  the  Greek  Patriarch  Jeremiah,  to  remain 
I     in  Rnsaia,  and  to  set  up  his  Patriarchal  throne  in  the  city  of 
i     yiadimir.      The  Greek  Patriarch  piously  and  prudently  de- 
f     olined  to  assent  to  the  tempting  proposal,  being  unwilling  to 
compromise  in  any  degree,  the  interests  of  his  own  see  and  seat 
of  jurisdiction,  and  returned  to  Constantinople. 

The  Czar  Theodore   then  turned  his  thoughts  towards  the 
metropolitan  of  Moscow,  Job,  and  proposed  to  the  synod  of 
bishops,  to  enter  into  negociations  with  the  Greek   Patriarch, 
Jeremiah,  for  the  creation  of  a  distinct  and  independent  Patri- 
arch of  the  Greek  Church,  and  carried  with  a  high  hand  his 
idpremc  will  into  effect.     The  complaisant  sj'nod  of  bishops, 
BOfl  what  is  more  surprisiug,  the  complaisant  Greek  Patriarch, 
obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Czar,  and  the  new  institution  of  a 
i'atriarchate  of  Moscow  wa«  duly  established.     So  the  Buasian 
^^^turch  had  an  independent  esistence  irom  1587. 
^^■The  Cear  Peter  tJie  Great  began  to  meddle  in  the  spiritual 
^^■kin  of  liiB  Empire  in  1700,  in  a  manner  calculated  to  give 
^^hnbruge  to  the  Patriarch   and   metropolitans  ;  but  whatever 
oQieoce  was  taken  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  no  opposition 
was  basarded  to  the  will  of  Peter.     The  ferocious  autocrat 
ditoged  eccleeiastical   nsagee,  thougli  of  minor  importance, 
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without  deigning'to  consult  the  prelates  and  clergy.  He  trans- 
ferred the  festival  of  the  new  year  to  the  Ist  of  January,  to 
make  it  conformable  with  the  customs  of  other  European  coun- 
tries, without  troubling  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  with  any 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  Patriarch,  however,  resented  this  interference  with  his 
authority  by  refusing  to  officiate  at  the  solemn  liturgy,  in  the 
Czar's  presence  at  this  festival.  Peter  next  annoimced  his  in- 
tention of  reforming  the  laws,  and  defining  the  limits  of  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

The  Patriarch,  then  in  a  dying  state,  in  vain  issued  orders  to 
ecclesiastics  to  make  collections  of  the  Imperial  decrees,  accord- 
ing immunities  and  privileges  to  the  Russian  Church,  ftumished 
these  collections  to  the  secular  functionaries  charged  by  the 
Czar  with  the  legal  reforms  he  commanded,  and  besought  them 
to  respect  the  sacred  rights  of  the  Holy  Orthodox  Russian 
Church. 

The  worthy  Patriarch  died  the  latter  end  of  1700,  and  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  M.  Mouravieff,  in  his 
history  of  these  beginnings  of  tlie  enslavement  of  the  Russian 
Church  by  the  Czars,  ventures  only  to  observe : 

^^The  Patriarch  departed  this  life  the  end  of  the  year  1700, 
and  with  him  the  personal  dignity  of  the  office  of  Patriarch  in 
the  Russian  Church  came  to  an  end."* 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  tliat  two  Princes  signally 
remarkable  for  assigning  to  themselves  spiritual  missions, 
claiming  and  exercising  the  right  of  interfering  in  councils  and 
synods  in  matters  appertaining  to  Church  government,  have 
been  men  of  furious  passions,  cruel,  unrelenting,  and  un- 
natural. 

Constantino,  who  meddled  much  in  matters  of  religion,  had 
his  own  son  put  to  death  in  a  fit  of  rage,  and  infurious  for 
revenge. 

Peter  the  Great  was  continually  meddling  with  the  govem- 

*  HouraTieiF,ib,|».S62. 
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ment  of  the  Church  of  his  nation  ;  he,  too,  had  hia  son  con- 
demnefi  to  death,  and  was  only  spared  from  shedding  that  son's 
blood  by  the  sudden  extinction  of  life  from  the  effects  of  terror 
■jn  the  young  man's  mind  occasioned  hy  that  sentence. 

In  1721  the  fnribnnd  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias,  determined 
on  a  fandamental  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  National 
Church  of  Ituasia.  He  went  through  the  forms  of  consulting 
metropolitans,  hishops,  and  archimandrites,  of  having  synods 
cunvoked,  and  the  proposed  change  in  the  Church  deliberated 
"11  hy  them.  Peter's  daring  project  for  enslaving  the  Orthodox 
'  iiirdi,  and  making  it  the  bond  servant  of  the  State,  was  com- 
jiited  to  a  courtier  prelate,  Theophanes,  Bishop  of  Pskoff,  and 
m  oessfully  carried  through  the  sjTiod. 

The  decree  ordaining  this  great  change,  was  signed  and  sealed 
■  V  rhe  Czar  Peter,  and  seven  of  the  highest  fimctionaries  of  the 
"Mte,  and  received  the  signatures  of  the  gnanlian  of  the  Pa- 
!  liirchal  throne,  two  metropolitans,  four  hishops,  and  six  archi- 
Mitudrites,  and  all  the  Hegamens  of  the  first  riink  in  the  Rus- 

in  Church. 

Immediately  after  this  solemn  act  and  declaration  of  the  will 
v{  tlie  autocrat  was  ratified  aiul  executed  by  the  ecclesiastical 
council,  and  the  grave  aspect  of  a  sacred  formula  given  to  it, 
the  new  ecclesiastical  institution  for  the  government  of  the 
Orthodox  Russian  Church,  was  opened  with  all  due  pomp  and 
solemnity  in  the  presence  of  the  Czar.  This  institution  was 
cnlted  "The  most  Holy  Governing  Synod  of  the  Orthodox 
Knsainn  Church." 

Tliis  synod  was  a  spiritual  body,  permanently  establishetl  to 
rale  and  govern  the  Russian  Church.  This  title  was  inserted 
in  all  the  litaniea  and  places  in  the  liturgies  wherein  the  Patri- 
archs were  formerly  mentioned,  as  the  head  rulers  of  tlie 
Church.  To  its  administration  were  committed  all  the  estates, 
hmdeil  and  other  property  of  the  bishops  and  monasteries  which 
liad  previously  been  under  the  ecclesiastical  management. 

Tlio  election  of  bishops,  right  of  jurisdiction  over  spiritual 
except  in  capital  cases,  which  were  to  be  tried  in  the 
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different  oonrta,  all  matters  of  heresy  and  schism^  qiiestioQB 
oonoeming  marriage  and  divorce,  previously  belonging  to  the 
Patriarchal  Cioart  of  Bequests,  and  later  to  the  metropolitan's 
jurisdiction,  were  now  referred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
synod. 

The  former  chief  ruler  of  the  Church,  the  metropolitan 
Stephen  ^was  named  President  of  the  ^^  Most  Holy  Governing 
Synod,"  with  the  same  voice  in  its  decisions  as  the  other  mem- 
bers. There  were  two  Vice-Presidents,  both  of  them  arch- 
bishops. The  other  members  were  one  archbishop,  six  archi- 
mandrites of  as  many  monasteries,  two  hegumens,  one  priest 
monk,  and  two  arch  priests.  Such  was  the  original  composition 
of  the  "  Most  Holy  Groveming  Synod." 

The  patriarchal  headship  of  the  Church,  was  in  fSact  substi- 
tuted by  the  new  synodicol  institution,  the  working  of  which 
was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar. 

In  the  valuable  notes  to  M.  Mouraviefif's  work,  we  find 
the  following  observation  as  to  the  dependence  of  the  synod  on 
the  Czar : — 

^^  The  synod  has  been  substituted  for  the  Patriarchate.  The 
appointment  of  the  members  of  the  synod  as  they  change, 
depends  chiefly  on  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  as  supreme  governor 
of  the  CTiurch,  and  the  representations  of  the  High  Procu- 
rator." 

When  a  vacancy  occurs  in  a  bishopric,  the  synod  proceeds  to 
select  three  ecclesiastics  as  being  worthy  of  nomination.  The 
list  with  the  three  names  of  eligible  persons  for  the  episcopal 
o£Sce  is  then  sent  to  the  Czar,  who  is  supposed  to  consult  the 
synod  before  he  elects  one  from  the  list  of  the  three  eligible 
persons,  and  to  be  guided  by  its  views  of  fitness  for  the  vacant 
office.* 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia,  whose 
patriarchal  seat  was  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Kiefi*,  and  if  not 
dependent  on,  was  long  subordinate  in  rank  to  the  Patriarch  of 

*  MomYieiTi  "  History  of  Um  Church  of  BouiA.** 
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I  i>n  stall  ttnople.  In  cwurae  of  time  that  dependeuce  or  subordi- 
;    i.-'ii.  was  alwliehed,  and  about  a  century  after  the  indepen- 

■Ki'  nt"  the  RuBsiau  Patriarch  was  effectud,  Peter  the  Great 
auoliohed  die  Patriarchate,  appropriated  its  revenues,  and 
instituted  in  its  place  a  synod  for  tlie  regulation  and  govern- 
ment of  all  temporal  mattere  and  affairs  appertaining  to  religion, 
i-iJ  its  relatione  with  the  State,  by  its  constitution  wholly 
iifiendeat  on  the  Czar. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  Czar,  Peter  the 
Great,  obliged  the  synod  to  declare  and  acknowledge  Iiim  head 
of  the  Orthodox  CTiurch  of  llussia.  The  synod  is  composed  of 
Metropolitans  and  Archbishojis,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hchbisbbp  of  UoTorogod,  and  of  a  lay  delegate,  who  presents 
IB  frt>tmit1  report  to  the  Emperor. 

The  preiat«B  of  the  Synod  are  snppoaed  solely  to  have  cogni- 
zance of  mattfirs  concerning  faith  and  morals ;  and  neither  the 
Ciar  nor  the  lay  delegate  claim  a  right  to  interfere  in  ecclesi- 
Kslical  s&aiis,  or  in  aught  that  relates  to  rites,  doctrine,  or 
r%.?!pliue. 

Nevertheless,  if  he  chose  to  usurp  and  exercise  such  a  right, 
'A  ia  v«iy  clear  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Synod.  And  it  is  even  questionable  whether  the 
title  conferred  on  him  by  the  servile  Synod,  might  not  autliorise 
him  lo  iat«rfere  in  the  spiritual  concerns  of  a  Church  of  which 
he  u  the  head — recognised  by  the  superior  prelates  of  the 
Chnrcli. 

»8EPABATI0N  OF  THE  GREEKS  FROM  THE 
LATIN  CHURCH. 

The  Greeks  from  the  time  they  separated  from  the  Latin 
CSiarch,  continued  to  recognise  four  Patriari'hs  in  conformity 
with  the  decisions  of  the  council  of  Chalccdon,  in  the  year  451, 
thnftO  of  CoQstantinoptu,  Alexandria,  Autioch,  and  Jerusalem, 
the  BUprvniacy  being  in  that  of  Constantinople.  At  the  close 
J  16th  century  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  exercised 
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his  jurisdiction  over  all  Christians  of  the  Orient&l  rite.  The 
Church  under  his  jurisdiction  had  long  previously  assumed  the 
title  of  "  The  Orthodox  Church."  The  Patriarch,  or  (Ecumenic 
chief  of  this  Church'govemed  the  churches  of  European  Turkey, 
of  Asia  Minor,  of  Greece,  the  Islands  of  the  iEgean,  the  two 
Moesias,  the  trans-Danubian  provinces,  and  even  those  of 
Russia. 

In  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Cliurches  shared 
the  fate  of  provinces.  Several  churches  were  separated  alto- 
gether from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  (Ecumenic  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

At  the  present  time  the  total  number  of  persons  professing  to 
be  of  the  Greek  Church,  not  in  communion  with  that  of  Rome, 
in  all  countries,  in  Russia,  Turkey,  Greece  and  Austria,  is  esti- 
mated at  71,000,000,  of  whom  64,000,00  are  of  what  is  called 
the  Orthodox  Chiurch,  6,500,000  Monophysites,  and  40,000 
Nestorians. 

The  api)ellation  of  Greek  (Roum)  in  official  language  is 
not  applied  exclusively  to  the  populations  of  Hellenic  origin, 
subjects  of  the  Porte.  It  is  used  to  designate  indiscriminately 
all  those  of  its  Christian  subjects  of  whatever  descent,  who  re- 
cognise the  civil  and  religious  jurisdiction  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

The  number  of  subjects  of  the  Porte  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  forming  the  Greek  nation 
or  community,  may  be  estimated  at  6,000,000.  Of  this  number 
rather  less  than  two  millions  are  Romans  (a  name  given  to  the 
Greeks  of  Turkey  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Hellenes)  ;  the 
rest  are  almost  entirely  Sclavonian. 

The  Greek  race  is  dispersed  throughout  the  whole  empire, 
but  in  unequal  proportions.  In  European  Turkey  it  forms 
about  the  eleventh  part  of  the  whole  i>opulation,  in  Asia  Minor 
it  scarcely  amounts  to  the  twenty-fifth  part;  whilst  in  the 
islands  it  may  be  calculated  at  three-fourths.  Metellin  contains 
60,000  Greeks  out  of  80,000  inhabitimts ;  Rhodes  28,000  out 
of  38,000. 


*  ont  I 
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The  Greeks  of  European  Turkey,  ure  in  mimlicr  from 
.'"iO,000  to  100,000,  about  one-half  of  whom  inhabit  Constan- 
I  nople  and  Thrace ;  tlie  remainder  are  found  in  Theaaaly  and 
Jlher  provinces,  Bometlmes  in  isolated  bodies,  sometimes 
•rmiugled. 
The  Greeks  of  Syria  and  Asia  Minor  are  dispersed  through- 
ODt  the  seaports  of  the  Levant,  &om  Trebizond  to  Jaffa,  and 
Sl  Jean  d'Acre.  Their  numbers  decrease  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  from  the  coast ;  and  beyond  a  certain  limit  they  are 
ly  found  in  great  commercial  towns,  freqnented  by  caravans ; 

as  Angora,  Alleppo,  Damascus,  &c. 
The  agricnitural  population  consists  almost  exclnsively  of 
■ke,  Armenians,  and  Kurds. 
I  Am^ng  the  immediate  subjects  of  tJie  Porte,  of  Sclavonic 

1,  the  Bulgarians  hold  tlie  first  rank. 
Their  number  may  be  computed  at  not  less  than  three 
ions,  or  three  times  that  of  the  Greek  population  of  Euro- 
Turkey. 

The  Greeks  despise  the  Sclavonians,  catling  them  barba- 
rians, and  kondrokepkalai  (wooden  heads),  aa  tbey  did  even  in 
the  time  of  Michael  Palfeologus,  1261 ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
astute  and  wUy  spirit  of  tJie  Greeks  is  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  Sclavonians,  who  regard  them  with  jealousy  and  dia- 
buet. 

[est  in  order  come  the  Servians  of  Bosnia  and  the  Herze- 
',  in  number  about  1 ,500,000,  about  one-third  of  whom 
Mussulmans,  and  the  Servians  of  Metotria.  This  name  la 
to  that  portion  of  AUiauiu,  which  extends  over  the  districts 
Prezzina  (the  ancient  capital  of  Servia,  under  the  King 
in)  or  Prichtina,  and  of  Novi  Bazar.  The  Sclavonic 
Ltion  of  this  country  may  be  estimated  at  two  hundred 

lie  Ylaques,  or  Zingaris,  sometimes  classed  with  the 
jeka,  sometimes  with  the  Sclavonians,  belong  in  reality  to 
Either  of  these  races.  Originating,  as  their  name  indicates,  in 
■alladiia,  whence  they  emigrated  ut  different  times  into  the 
Ftou  n.  F 
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soatfaem  provinces,  they  sprang  like  the  Wallachians  of  the 
Danube,  from  the  Soman  colonies  which  Trajan  sent  into 
ancient  Dacia.  •  .  • 

"  A  document  recently  published  at  Athens  computes  the 
number  of  Zingaris  dispersed  through  Greece  and  the  Turkish 
provinces  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  at  600,000. 

"  This  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  as  the  number  in  Turkey 
itself  does  not  appear  to  exceed  200,000  or  220,000  individuals. 
In  recapitulation  we  have : — 

Greeks 2,000,000 

Sclaves 4,400,000 

Bosnians  and  Herzegovinians  •        .  1,000,000 

Bulgarians 3,000,000 

Metotrians 200,000 

Montenegrins 200,000 

Ylaques  or  Zingaris         •        •        .  200,000 


Total        .        .        .  11,000,000 

Kwe  subtract  from  this  total  about  600,000  Catholics  (Greeks, 
Bulgarians,  Bosnians,  &c.),  belonging  to  European  Turkey,  we 
shall  find  that  of  the  remaining  numbers  six  millions  will  fairly 
represent  the  effective  strength  of  the  Greek  community  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire."*  Of  tlie  above  mentioned  eleven  millions 
the  portion  belonging  to  the  Greek  race  is  \Qvy  small.  The 
following  passage  is  from  a  pamphlet  by  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
Schauffler,  D.D.,  one  of  the  missionaries,  publislieil  some  years 
since  by  the  Turkish  London  Missionary  Society : — 

"  The  vast  number  of  so-called  Greeks  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  a  mere  illusion.  Tlieir  true  number  is  2,050,000.  Tlie 
other  so-called  Greeks  are  in  reality  Bulgarians,  Bosnians, 
Albanians,  &c  &c.'^ 

"  The  Christian  population  of  Constantinople  (says  the  Abbe 

*  LetieiB  on  Turkey,  by  M.  UUiciiii,  vol.  ii. 


UirJioa)  is  eoDsiderablo.  The  Grceka,  not  in  unioii,  are  about 
lOO.OOO ;  the  Armoniane,  not  in  union,  about  80,000 ;  the 
latins,  13,000.  As  there  ia  no  regular  officiol  census  of  the 
population  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  numbers  obtained  are 
not  always  very  precise.  Thus,  I  was  tolJ  by  sorae  persons, 
that  there  were  a  million  and  a  half  Armenians  in  the  empire, 
whilst  others  raised  (he  number  to  three  millions. 

The  Grreek  Patriarch,  who  ia  named  Anthimos,  is  about 
seventy  years  of  age.  He  is  an  able  man ;  takes  the  title  of 
cecumenicai  patriarch  of  the  great  church  of  Constaotinople. 
He  is  tlie  head  of  the  synod,  which  consists  of  twelve  members. 
These  members  are  archbishops,  in  partidus,  whose  dioceses  are 
governed  by  vicnr  bishops,  called  archimandrites. 

"  There  is  some  pro]>erty  belonging  to  the  Greek  chnrcbcs,  of 
which  the  bishops  have  the  usufruct.     Each  parish  also  makes 
an  annual  collection  for  the  bishops.     Four  or  five  laymen, 
commission,  go  to  every  house  with  a  register,  and 
sive   the  offerings  of  the   faithful.      The  collection  in  the 
churches  on  Good  Friday  is  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 

'•  There  are  some  bishops  whose  revenues  are  considerable. 
A  bishop  of  Macedonia  was  mentioned  to  me,  who  has  1 ,000,000 
pjaetres  (250,000  francs) :  the  archbishop  of  Smyrna  has  a  mil- 
and  a  half  of  piastres. 
•'  Every  bishop  is  obliged  to  pay  an  annual  fine  to  the 
Patriarch,  and  this  sum  is  considerable,  because  the  bishops  are 
absolutely  dependent  upon  him.  He  can  remove  them  at 
pleasure.  To  do  this  he  issues  a  decree,  which  is  sanctioned  by 
the  synod,  and  the  Turkish  authority  executes  the  sentence. 
Ever}-  bisiiop  or  archbishop  gives  money  to  keep  his  office; 
uid  the  Patriarch  thus  obtains  a  considerable  income." 

ie  Christian  populations  in  the  East  were  placed  by  the 

given  to  the  Patriarchate  in  a  very  anomalous  position, 

M.  Bore's  work,  published  in  1847,  we  are   told, — "  The 

of  the  ChriHtian  communities  denorainoted  Milleti, 

ling  invested,   not    only    with    all    their    ecclesiastical 

ition,    but    also    with    a  certain  judicial  power  which 
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enabled  them  to  inflict  on  the  members  of  their  flock  not  only 
fines  but  bastinadoes  and  imprisonment ;  it  followed  that  the 
members  of  the  Greek,  Armeuian  and  other  churches  were  sub- 
ject to  two  distinct  authorities." 

The  Turkish  government  incurred  not  only  the  odium  of  its 
own  acts  of  cruelty  and  oppression,  which  indeed  were  more 
than  enough  to  damn  it,  but  the  damage  done  to  character  and 
authority  by  the  oppressive  acts  very  often  of  the  dignitaries  of 
those  churches  of  the  Rayahs. 

And  secondly,  because  their  priests  have  been  always  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  nationality  of  the  masses,  and  have  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  the  provinces  of  Turkey,  more  than  partici- 
pated in  their  patriotic  sentiments,  if  I  may  so  speak  of  their 
aspirations  after  independence,  and  detestation  of  their 
Turkish  oppressors :  nay,  stimulated,  revived  and  encouraged 
them  when  they  became  faint  or  of  diminished  energy,  vigor, 
and  virility. 

This  is  a  very  considerable  fact,  a  circumstance  well  deserving 
of  notice,  that  a  priesthood  exceedingly  illiterate,  in  fact,  with- 
out a  tincture  of  secular  learning,  and  very  little  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  their  own  church,  nay,  most  slenderly  provided 
professionally  in  relation  to  their  own  ritual  canons,  and  theo- 
logical controversies  and  decisions,  a  clergy  extremely  poor  and 
burdensome  on  that  account  to  the  peasantry  and  working 
classes  generally,  who  possess  no  influence  in  high  places,  and 
have  sprung  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  poor  and  iudustrious, 
should  yet  have  such  a  strong  hold  of  the  people's  hearts  and 
aflections;  and  should  have,  for  upwards  of  four  centuries, 
retained  their  power  and  influence  over  the  Greek  population 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  attached  to  their  church  and  to  their 
religion.  Th^  same  observation  applies  to  the  relations  be- 
tween the  priests  and  the  people  of  Kussia. 

I  doubt  if  in  this  age  there  be  as  much  sincere  strong 
faith  abounding  in  enthusiasm  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country 
in  Europe,  with  one  exception,  as  there  is  in  Russia. 

I  desire  to  be  understood  and  not  mistaken  or  misrepresented 
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on  this  subject,  wliicli  I  think  is  an  important  one.  I  believe  the 
BnssiaQH  are  perfectly  sincere  in  their  religions  Beotiraents,  and 
generaUf  speaking,  not  only  decorons  but  devout  in  their  reli- 
gions practices,  and  especially  in  their  veneration  ondreverence 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  firmly  confident  in  the  efficacy  of 
prsyer  for  the  intercession  of  The  Pania, 

I  know  that  their  co-religionists  in  Greece,  and  throughout 
rlie  Turkish  Empire,  who  are  no  less  attached  to  their  religion 
iii'l  their  Church,  though  by  no  means  practically  siich  worthy 
members  of  it,  have  not  the  most  remote  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
'lioctive  characters  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  C'hurches ;  that  they 
s  ignorant,  far  more  ignorant  than  any  Roman  Catholic  people 
Ilie  main  now  are  in  matters  of  religion. 
Koman  Catholic  travellers  in  the  Levant  ore  amazed,  hardly 
1*^  than  Protestant  ones,  at  the  constant  recurrence  of  genu- 
ixions  (Metanoia)  in  the  religious  ceremonies  in   the  Greek 
lorch  generally,  but  in  the  monasteries  there  seems  to  be  no 
of  them.     In  some  services  they  are  repeated  three  hnn- 
timcs  in  snccession.     In  these  museular  exercises  (of  the 
joints  eapecially)  and  in  repeated  diurnal  repetitious  of 
offices,  consisting  chiefly  of  portions  of  psalms  and  multitu- 
dinous ]irayerB  chauntcd  in  monotonous,  sing-song,  nasal  into- 
nations, the  poor  Greek  caloyers  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their 
Jives.    I  have  often  marvelled  that  the  fact  never  seems  to  have 
trred  to  those  who  framed  tliose  liturgies  and  offices  of  such 
late  length,  who  nmltiplied  so  exceedingly  those  weari- 
genufle-tions   and   monotonous   intonations,  those  long, 
isive  prayers  and  psalms,  of  equal  length,  on  which  the  Rev.    ■ 
ley  Smith  has  descanted,  namely,  that  we  are  not  living  in 
avian  fimea,  when  men  attained  the  good  round  age  of 
r  nine  hundred  years,  and  that  compositions  for  our  days 
e  or  four  score  years  at  the  utmost,  should  be  corre- 
igly  abridged  and  abbreviated. 

whatever  evidences  of  obliviousness  of  oor  greatly  re- 
term  of  existence  we  find  in  the  liturgy  and  ritual  of  the 
k  Church,  in  the  religions  services  and  offices  of  the 
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monasteries,  especially  in  regard  to  multiplied  forms  and 
illimitable  formulas  of  prayer  and  psalmody,  in  one  respect  the 
clergy  of  the  Greek  Churcli  seem  to  have  some  notion  of  the 
present  limited  period  of  men's  lives,  the  enfeebled  energies  of 
their  physical  constitution,  and  impaired  capabilities  of  organic 
endurance,  and  of  the  lessened  power  of  human  patience — 
Their  clergy  preach  short  sennons. 

Have  the  clergy  of  the  Latin,  and  the  Lutheran,  and 
Calvinist  Churches  nothing  to  learn  from  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  Greek  Church?  Is  there  no  antediluvian  theological  cir- 
cumlocution of  boundless  simce  in  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
their  limits  of  power  of  lung  and  jtongue  in  the  pulpit  ? 

Oh,  spiritual  guides  and  shepherds  of  all  our  churches,  for 
heaven's  sake,  for  poor  humanity's  sake  (constituted  as  it  now 
is,  short  lived  and  full  of  miseries,  of  manifold  infirmities,  of 
corporeal  energies  easily  exhausted,  of  powers  of  attention  and 
patience  speedily  woni  out),  study  to  preach  short,  learn  to 
compress,  strive  to  strike  home  to  tlie  heart,  and  cease  to  be 
diffuse  and  soporific,  or  ornate  and  dogmatic  for  one  mortal 
hour  in  the  pulpit ! 

The  frequency  and  rigour  of  the  fasts  in  the  monasteries  of 
the  Greek  Church,  exceed  anything  of  the  kind  in  usage  in 
those  of  the  Latin  Cliurch. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  Lent,  nearly  three  whole  days, 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  Quinquagesima  week  are 
passed  without  eating  or  drinking ;  the  kitchen  and  refectory 
are  closed,  and  the  first  meal  permitted  is  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  three  or  four  o'clock.  Tlic  same  austerity  is  prac- 
tised at  the  conclusion  of  Lent ;  from  Holv  Tlmrsdav  the  monks 
remain  without  food  till  the  following  Saturday  evening ;  oil 
and  wine  are  forbidden  diu-ing  Lent,  and  tlie  rest  of  tlie  year 
they  fast  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  except  in  the 
interval  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide."* 

The  Greeks  have  four  Lents  (tessaracosti)  in  the  year,  one 

*  Let  Aotee  dM  Apottlet  Hodimet,  toL  ii  p.  Sl. 
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tfore  Easter  laata  eight  weeltB ;   one  after  Pentecost,  three 
s ;  one  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  in  August,  fourteen  days ;  and 
I  Iwfore  CliriBlmas,  of  forty  days.     They  have,  moreover, 
fasta,  one  of  twenty-sis  days,  before  the  fenst  of  8L 
metrius ;  ono  of  Pjur  days  for  the  festival  of  the  raising  of 
I  cross ;   and  one  of  eight  days  in  honour  of  St.  Michael, 
'  yreceiling  hie  festival.      They  have,  also,  all   the  Wednes- 
days and  Fridays  ui  every  week,  and  at  certain  periods,  Monday, 
also ;  finally,  they  have  three  vigils,  namely,  of  the  Epiphany, 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  the  Cross,  making  a  total  of  238 
days  in  the  year  in  which  they  must  either  fast  or  abstain  from 
flesh  meat,  fish,   milk,   butter,   and   cheese.      So   that   there 
remains,  ont  of  the  385  days  of  the  year,  127  clear  days  for  the 
unfortunate  member  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Chnrch  to  "  eat, 
drink,  and  be  merry,"  without  ecclesiastical  restraint  on  his 
Jsatry,  larder,  and  kitchen,  and  religious  interference  with  his 
Ntomach  and  palate. 


THE  GREEK  SECULAR  CLERGY  OF  THE  ORTHODOX 


CHURCH. 


The  miserable  income  of  the  priests  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 

ittrch,  derived  from  the  exercise  of  ecclesiastical  fiinctions, 

would  not  enable  them   to  live,  if  they  had  only  to  support 

themselven ;  but  those  who  are  married,  and  have  families  to 

ivide  for,  a  very   large  portion,  and  perhaps   the   largest 

ber  of  them,  coidd  not  possibly  exist,  and  obtain  the  means 

existence  for  their   families,   without   having  recourse   to 

mal  labour  of  some  kind  in  aid  of  their  very  slender  profes- 

lal  resources.     Their  mode  of  life  is  of  the  simplest  and 

t  frugal  description ;  it  scarcely  differs  from  that  of  the 

lantry  amongst  whom  tiey  are  located.     I  have  lived  in 

lir  houses,  and  often  shared,  for  many  days  together,  their 

ible  fare,  and  am  competent  to  speak  of  their  condition,     i 

re  had  ampio  means,  too,  of  forming  an  opinion  of  their 
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social  qualities,  domestic  laws,  and  moral  conduct,  and  my 
experience  is  favourable  to  them  in  all  these  respects. 

They  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  of  irreproachable  morals,  strictly  observant  of  religious 
duties,  simple  and  sincere  in  their  belief,  frugal  of  necessity, 
and  fix)m  choice,  habit,  and  religious  influence,  temperate,  kind 
and  affectionate  to  their  families,  and  charitable  as  far  as  their 
circumstances  enable  them  to  be. 

Ignorant  indeed  they  are,  and  to  an  extent  that  would  seem 
almost  incredible.  Very  few  are  acquainted  even  with  the 
general  nature  of  their  own  doctrines,  or  with  the  ancient 
language  of  their  own  ritual,  and  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
fathers. 

They  are  compelled  by  their  indigence  to  be  importunate  in 
urging  their  pecuniary  claims  on  their*  flocks,  but  however 
pressing  they  may  be  for  payment  of  their  dues,  I  am  very  far 
from  believing  that  they  arc  either  exorbitant  in  their  demands,  or 
oppressive  in  their  dealings  with  the  poor  of  their  commxmities. 
They  are  sincerely  attached  to  their  religion,  and,  with  very  few 
exceptions  indeed,  without  knowing  exactly  on  what  specific 
grounds  ;  they  are  very  strongly  opposed  to  the  name  and  re- 
puted tenets  of  every  other  Christian  Church,  those  especially 
of  the  Boman  Catholic  Religion. 

It  would  be  equally  in  vain  to  inquire  of  them  and  expect  to 
obtain  from  them  a  plain  outline  even  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  their  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  :  and 
much  more  hopeless  would  it  be  to  get  any  definite  statement 
of  the  differences  which  separate  the  two  Churches.  In  the 
monasteries  one  would  have  a  better  chance,  than  among  the 
working  secular  clergy  of  getting  information  on  such  subjects. 

Travellers  are  disappointed  when  they  converse  with  the  poor 
Greek  priests  on  the  mission  in  the  Turkish  provinces,  in  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean,  and  even  in  the  Hellenic  kingdom,  and 
expect  to  find  an  accurate  knowledge  of  those  important  differ- 
ences. But  they  discover  that  the  Councils  of  Nice  and 
Chalcedon  are  hardly  known  even  by  name,  and  with  respect 
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to  the  "filioqne"  cause  of  contention  and  dissidence,  that  they 
ore  in  a  state  of  prinioeral  innocence. 

They  are  in  contented,  if  not  blissful  ignorance  of  everything 
in  the  Latin  Church,  except  of  the  existence  of  a  Pope,  of  bap- 
tism by  immersion,  and  the  employment  of  mileavened  bread 
ID  the  Kncharist ;  and,  holding  the  religion  of  the  Latins 
dierefore  in  abhorrence,  they  glory  in  belonging  to  "  The  Or- 
thodox Church." 

Ubicini  gives  a  very  striiing  illustration  of  the  state  of  deca- 
dence of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  continually  undermined, 
u  he  thinks  and  considered  it  to  be,  ao  late  os  1849.     He  says, 
BS  description  would  convey  feebly  the  impression  of  the  evils 
ihjch  these  cormptions — namely,  simony,  superstition,  fana- 
and  imposture  entail  on  the  jjcople,  he  prefers  to  retail 
nvcraatiou  which  he  held  with  a  Greek  of  Smyrna,  during 
le  holy  week  of  1849. 

Of  this  conversation  I  will  only  cite  a  few  passages  in  corro- 
iioratiou  of  other  statements  in  this  volume  on  the  same  sub- 
ject: — 

"Alaal"  exclaimed  the  Greek,  "Buabequius,"  does  not  exag- 
gerate when  he  declares  that  our  priests  make  money  of  every- 
thing, the  episcopacy,  the  priesthood,  baptism,  the  coramimion  of 
the  dying,  the  holy  sacraments,  and  the  dignities  of  the  Church, 
{     are  all  alike  bought  and  sold.     You  may  accuse  yourself  to  the 
Pneumaticosf  of  no  matter  what  crime,   absolution  certainly 
follows  if  you  pay  in  proportion  to  the  ofi'ence ;  for  every  ein 
with  n9  has  its  price.     The  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
^^ivurcc,  excommunication,}  and  the  other  abuses  so  frequent  in 
^bor  Cliurch.     Nowhere    is    the  maxim,  that  the  priest  must 
Hbe  by  the  altar,  practised  on  go  grand  a  scale,  and  at  the  same 

^^P  See  LeUra  de  Ba«bcq,  1T18,  vol.  i.  p.  IQl. 

^^"^  PneiimftUco*  in  the  Greek  Church, — the  priest  who  recBivcs  confefBbng. 

J  Kxcommunicatioiis  are  vei7  frequent  in  the  Greeh  Church,  und  often  on 
gtxKMld*  uiioonnecleil  frith  relitpoa: — For  example,  an  individual  who  has  been 
robtod,  mAj  get  his  whole  houubold  excommunicatad  uuCil  the  guilty  p&rty  de- 

-' himialf.    The  biahop,  however,  ia  the  prinoipal  gainer.    He  ia  paid  (w 

.__( —  .1 .__..._   ^^^  ^^  j.^  removiEg  it. 
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time  with  so  little  scandal ,  as  with  ns,  for  even  those  who 
suffer  by  the  system  are  not  shocked  at  it."* 

The  Orthodox  Greek  Church  permits  its  secular  clergy  (pa- 
rochial ecclesiastics)  to  marry,  with  certain  limitations ;  the 
marriage  of  a  papas,  or  priest,  must  precede  his  entrance  into 
holy  orders.  He  cannot  espouse  a  widow,  and  in  the  event  of 
his  wife  dying,  he  cannot  take  a  second. 

In  Turkey  he  must  wear  a  band  of  muslin  round  his  cap,  as 
a  distinctive  mark  of  the  married  state ;  and  so  long  as  his  wife 
lives,  he  cannot  attain  to  any  higher  office  in  the  Church  than 
that  of  a  Prolo-papas.  Celibacy  is  strictly  required  of  the 
higher  orders  of  the  Greek  clergy. 

In  Turkey,  however,  this  interdiction  with  respect  to  the 
latter  is  taken  little  into  account. 

Parishes  of  considerable  extent,  and  schools  connected  with 
them,  are  placed  under  the  management  of  civil  magistrates — 
"  Eppores."  The  subordinate  parochial  clergy  are  paid  out  of 
the  parish  funds,  derived  &om  alms,  collections  in  churches, 
surplice  fees,  &c. 

The  priests  in  the  minor  towns  in  the  provinces,  and  in  the 
villages  throughout  the  country,  "  are  wretchedly  poor,**  and,  I 
must  add,  wretchedly  ignorant;  but  by  no  means,  I  must 
affirm,  inmioral,  ill  disposed,  or  unmindful  of  their  obUgations, 
so  far  as  they  understand  them,  to  their  flocks,  or  at  least  the 
poor,  industrious  portion  of  them,  with  whom  alone  they  come 
in  contact.  Their  income  is  derived  from  fees  of  small  amounts, 
contributions  from  the  peasantry  for  performing  the  house 
blessing,  at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  called  "  Aghiasmos." 
Out  of  his  slender  means  the  country  priest  has  to  pay  a  por- 
tion of  his  dues  to  the  bishop  of  his  diocese,  and  a  fixed  sum  of 
two  ducats  at  Easter  and  the  Epiphany,  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication. Tlie  countr)'-  priests  are  in  continual  dread  of 
incurring  this  penalty,  or  of  being  interdicted  for  very  slight 
transgressions  in  his  office. 

Of  the  inferior  clergy  of  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Greeks 

*  Ubidni,  Letten  on  Turk^,  toL  ii  p.  158. 
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I  in  the  Tnrfciflfa  Empire  nothing  favourable  to  their  position, 
rttlainmenta,  or  acquirements,  can  be  said.  Let  us  take  the 
-i-'olesiastical  establishment  of  a  parish  and  its  church,  desig- 

Pnated  Ephimeriik 
w  The  lirst  clerical  functionary — "  Preeatos,"  oflSciates  in  rites 
pd  ceremonies,  such  as  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials.     It 
b  hia  office  to  recit-e  tho  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  Ac,  &c.,  in  the 
ritual. 
The  second — "  Pneumatico,"  or  confessor — must  be  at  least 

i    forty  years  of  age,  and  have  a  written    license    from    the 
bishop. 
The  third — "  The  Papas  Ephimero  " — ^his  office  is  to  recite 
the  liturgy,  to  chant  the  matins  and  vespers,  and  assist  in  all 
ike  church  ceremonies. 

Then  follows  tho  Deacon  and  choristers,  the  Canonarch,  or 
reader,  who  recites  hymns  ;  and  lastly,  the  sacristan,  or  beadle 
'  Candelanaptis),  literally,  candle  lighter. 

Uhicini  deals,  I  think  more  severely  with  the  Greek  priests 
than  they  deserve  : — 

"  They  have  no  conception  of  Christianity  but  in  its  external 
rites,  and  can  only  teach  others  what  they  believe  and  practise 
tnselves.  Their  whole  religion  consists  in  the  constant 
Ktition  of  the  sign  of  the  cross,  in  attending  mass,  in  kissing 
B  pictures  which  adorn  the  templon  (or  screen),  and  in  the 
Hct  observance  of  Lent  and  the  other  fasts.  .  .  . 
'  Still  these  village  priests,  notwitlistanding  their  poverty, 
ich  scarcely  raises  them  above  the  level  of  the  lowest  j>easant, 
and  their  ignorance,  which  retains  them  where  tbeir  poverty 
has  placed  them,  are  far  more  estimable  than  the  dignified 
clergy.  Their  fanaticism,  a  necessary  consequence  of  their 
;nunuictf,  is  at  least  perfectly  sincere,  and  it  is  hy  tlielr  in- 
keoct)  alono  that  the  people  have  been  preserved  faithful  to  the 
'^ion  of  their  ancesfors.  .  .  . 

'  If  he  cannot  otherwise  instruct  he'can  teach  them  patience 
8  own  example,  and  give  them  some  consolation  under 
mt  ills  by  the  recital  of  traditions  and  pious  legends,  which 
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announce,  in  a  speedily  approaching  ftitxire,  the  fall  of  the 
Ottoman  domination,  and  the  final  triumph  of  the  cross.  Thus 
it  is  that  faith  has  survived  among  the  people,  and  with  faith, 
nationality.  The  farther  we  go  from  the  capital,  and  remove 
firom  the  influence  of  the  Patriarch  and  the  sjmod,  the  more 
striking  does  this  result  become.  In  the  Morca  the  priests, 
and  even  the  bishops  never  omitted  to  mingle  national  recollec- 
tions, and  hopes  of  an  approaching  national  restoration  with 
the  doctrines  and  rites  of  religion.  When  the  insurrection 
broke  out,  the  clergy  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms,  and  their 
example  was  all  powerful  in  rousing  the  rest  of  Greece.  Let 
not  such  things,  however,  be  expected  from  our  bishops  and 
metropolitans.  I  would  not,  with  Zallony,  accuse  them  of 
intentionally  riveting  the  chains  of  our  country  by  working  in 
concert  with  Turks  and  Fanariotes,  to  debase  the  national 
character.  The  animosity  of  Zallony  towards  the  Fanar  has 
led  him  into  exaggerations ;  but  when  lias  a  Patriarch  ever 
refused  to  launch  the  thunders  of  his  Church  against  his 
brethren  guilty  of  rebellion  against  the  Turks?  Think  of 
Rhigas,  and  more  recently  still,  HypsilantL  Perhaps  you  will 
say  the  Patriarch  was  compelled  to  act  as  he  did.  Granted ; 
but  a  man  may  always  choose  between  the  committal  of  a  base 
action,  and  death."* 

Tlie  deposition  of  a  Greek  Patriarch  does  not  disqualify  him 
from  again  being  elected;  several  have  been  deposed — some  as 
many  as  six  times — and  subsequently  re-electecL  Crusius,  in 
his  Lives  of  the  Patriarchs,  states  that  from  1453  to  1574, 
thirteen  Patriarchs  were  deposed  or  imprisoned,  two  abdicated, 
four  have  been  put  to  death ;  one  was  poisoned,  two  were  put  to 
the  sword,  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  H''.,  in  1651  and  1657, 
in  times  of  panic,  on  suspicion  of  high  treason ;  and  so  late  as 
1821,  the  venerable,  innocent,  and  good  man,  the  Patriarch 
Gregory,  on  suspicion  of  treason,  wholly  groundless,  was 
executed  by  the  orders  of  the  Sultan  Mahmoud,  so  much  cele- 

*  Letten  of  H.  Ubicini,  vol.  ii 
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brated  for  his  reforms,  especially  in  the  Janissary  Institution, 
"f  a  very  sweeping  description. 

The  metropolitans  are  of  two  classes — Gerontes,  ancients ; 
F'anicrolftti,  most  holy. 

The  suffragan  bishops  are  called  Despot^B,  masters  ;  and  also 
Tlieophilislate  (very  dear  to  Gkid). 
The  metropolitans  and  archbishops  are  nominated  by  the 
mod :  they  appoint  their  own  suffragans. 
pEvery  new  prelate  has  to  pay  au  enormous  contribution  to 

I  Patriarch,  varying  from  £160  to  £750  sterling. 

BTbe  synod  of  the  Greek  Church  styles  itself — "The  Servants 

Vtbe  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  and  the  raetropoli- 

B  of  the  synod  holding  council" 

Tien  a  Patriarch  is  elected  or  deposed,  there  are  delegates 

the  rulers  of  all  the  jirincipal  churches  present  in  addition 

to  the  twelve  metropolitans,   the  bishop  and  lay  clergy,  the 

iTjlar  notables  of  the  capital,   under  the  presidency  of  the 

iii^hcst  eccicsiastical,  dignitary  present,  in  the  absence  of  a 

Patriarch,  and  since  1847,  three  lay  members,  in  virtue  of  an 

onler  fmm  the  Porte,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous  opposition 

at  the  Patriarch,  as  an  innovation  contrary  to  tlic  holy  canons 

1  immnnities  of  the  Patriarchate. 

"nie  Porte,  moreover,  delegates  a  commissioner,  who  is  pre- 

nt  daring  the  election,  and  at  its  termination.     The  Porte 

woiired  to  get  rid  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Patriarch  by 

elating  it  was  not  intended  the  lay  delegates  shoiild  take  any 

t  in  tJie  spiritual  concerns  of  tlie  Church,  deliberated  on  in 

B  synod,  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline,  nor  a  direct  part  in  the 

mintnient  of  archbishops.     This  step  of  the  Porte  is  the  in- 

I  of  the  small  end  of  the  wedge  of  temporal  power 

flereuce  in  ecclesiasticul  affairs, 

e  claims  of  Russia  to  a  protectorate  over  the  Uayahs  of  the 

Ic  Church  in  the  Turkish  Empire,  are  based  on  the  Treaty 

Kainardji,  of  1744,     By  article  7,  of  that  treaty,  the  Sublime 

riB  promises  to  prottict  the  Christian  religion  and  the  Greek 

nrch;  and  the  Imperial  Court  of  Uussia  is  allowed  on  all 
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necessary  occasions,  to  make  representations  concerning  persons 
in  the  Turkish  Empire  connected  with  the  Greek  ChnrcL 

By  Article  14th,  "  permission  was  given  to  erect  a  public 
church  of  tlie  Greek  religion  in  the  street  called  *  Beg  Ogalou,' 
in  the  suburb  of  Galata."  By  Article  18th,  "  Russian  subjects 
were  to  have  full  liberty  to  visit  Jerusalem,  and  no  contribution 
or  tax  was  to  be  exacted  from  these  pilgrims  and  travellers." 
By  Article  19th,  "  Russia  restored  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago to  the  Sublime  Porte,  with  this  reservation,  that  the 
Christian  religion  in  them  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  least 
oppression,  and  that  no  obstacle  should  be  opposed  to  the 
erection  or  repair  of  churches  of  the  Greek  community,  and 
that  their  clergy  should  not  be  oppressed  or  insulted. 

The  Patriarchal  income  of  the  head  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church  in  Constantinople,  derived  from  fees  paid  in  lus  chan- 
celry,  contributions  from  prelates  on  their  appointments  or 
preferments,  the  collation  of  curacies,  a  tax  on  causes  brought 
before  his  tribunal.  Tlie  whole  of  his  revenue  auiounts  to  from 
£3,000  to  £4,000  sterling,  annually. 

From  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  for  some 
years  it  was  customary  for  the  Sultan  to  present  a  gift  annually 
of  £100  a  year  to  the  Patriarch.  Mohammed  IL  commenced 
this  munificent  custom,  but  it  did  not  long  survive. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
(still  ostentatiously  styled  (ecumenic)  is  limited,  at  the  present 
time,  to  the  Greek  churches  in  the  immediate  i)ossession  of 
the  Sultans,  viz.,  Bulgaria,  Thrace,  Mace<lonia,  part  of  Epirus, 
Syria,  and  some  otlier  regions  in  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt.  He 
exercises  a  direct  authority  over  six  millions  of  ^'  Orthodox 
Believers,"  of  whom  two  millions  are  Greeks,  and  four  millions 
Sclavonians. 

The  churches  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem,  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  several  Patriarchs,  each  having  a 
synod,  but  without  any  civil  authority,  and  claiming  inde- 
pendence of  the  Greek  I'atriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Of  the  71,000,000  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  separated 
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from   the  llomaa  Catliolic  religion,  there  nre  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  acoonlicg  to  Uhicini,  in  round  numbers  13,000,000. 

Of  the  Orthodox  Greek  church        .     10,000,000 
Of  the  Slonophysitea      .        .        .      3,000,000 

llid  latter  inclnde  2,375,000  Armenians ;  and  Jacobites, 
«5,0O0. 

la  1643  A  spiritual  war  broke  out,  and  was  carried  on  for 
HTeral  yetus,  on  accoimt  of  the  Greek  synod  of  Jerusalem 
nhirni'Tg  to  elect  their  Pstriarirh,  without  reference  to  the 
Pllriarcb  of  Constantinople.  This  contest  tlireatencd  a  schism 
b  the  Orthodox  Church,  witliin  the  last  four  years.  The  Greek 
PUriurcUate  of  Jerasalem  was  erected  in  41S  and  confirmed  by 
the  Cooncil  of  Chalcedon  in  451.  The  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem 
have  beoii  lUways  elected  by  their  own  synods,  notifying  their 
electiuD  to  the  other  Patriarchs.  This  Patriarchate  is  the  poorest 
of  aU.  It  appears  in  no  small  degree  anonmloua,  that  the  Pa- 
triaich  of  Jerusalem  should  reside  chiefly  with  a  portion  of  his 
clergir,  at  Constantinople,  At  Baiata,  a  suburb  adjoining  the 
Patiar,  fonrteea  metropolitans  and  bishops,  most  with  honorary 
titl«s  of  aces,  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction. 

The  Oivdc  Cliurch  of  Servia,  from  the  13th  contnry,  enjoyed 
the  tight  of  nominating  ita  own  metropolitans,  and  consecrating 
its  own  bishops,  ha\'ing  broken  the  connection  with  tlie  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople.  In  1340  their  prelates  in  synod  in  the 
dqr  of  ScoptM,  elected  a  Palriaruh  of  their  own,  styling  him 
Patriarch  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Illyria.  The  Patriarch  of 
Ooustaoliooplu  in  synod,  lost  no  time  in  excommunicating  the 
new  Patriarch  and  all  his  clergy.  This  anathema  in  1376  waa 
Uik«n  off  by  another  I'atritircli  of  Constantinople,  who  recog- 
niMd  the  right«  of  the  Patriarch  of  Serrio. 

At  the  expiration  of  four  centuries  the  Patriarchate  waa 
abolished,  in  17(J6,  when,  after  the  manner  of  Polish  partition, 
dwre  was  a  dismembcrmunt  of  Servia,  and  a  portion  passed  into 
the  hands  of  thu  great  territorial  highway  robber — Auslriii,  The 
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Patriarch  of  Servia  under  Austrian  rule — Carlowitz,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Patriarch  being  occupied  by  that  Power — dwindled 
down  into  an  archbishop. 

The  three  principalities  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia, 
now  fiefs  only,  and  tributary  territories  of  the  Porte,  having 
administrative  governmental  institutions  of  their  own,  are 
governed  in  religious  affairs  by  their  respective  metropolitans 
who,  at  their  installations  pay  a  contribution  to  the  Greek 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Tlie  Hellenic  Church,  that  of  liberated  Greece,  by  a  declara- 
tion of  the  first  assembly  or  provisional  government  of  Calamata 
in  1821,  confirmed  by  a  decision  of  the  clergy  assembled  at 
Nauplia  the  4th  of  August,  1833,  and  by  a  statute  of  the  Holy 
Synod  of  Constantinople,  the  11th  of  Jime,  1850,  promulgated 
its  independence,  acknowledging  no  other  supremacy  in  the 
constitution  of  its  government,  than  that  of  a  permanent  synod 
of  bishops  presided  over  by  the  Metropolitan  of  Athens. 

MONKS  AND  MONASTERIES  OF  THE  GREEK 

CHURCH. 

The  Eastern  Church  differs  in  one  respect  particularly  from 
the  Latin  Church — the  paucity  of  Monastic  orders.  Tlie  rule  of 
Basil  and  that  of  St,  Anthony,  with  few  exceptions,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time  have  been  those  of  the  Greek 
Church.  The  Greek  monks  are  divided  into  two  classes — 
ce?iobi(eSy  or  ordinary  communities,  and  anchorets  (idiorithmes) 
who  live  separately,  unless  on  certain  festivals  (in  recent  times) 
when  they  eat  in  common. 

Each  monastery  is  governed  by  a  prior  (hegvumenos),  whose 
office  is  for  life,  or  in  his  absence  or  non-existence  of  one  by  a 
provider  or  steward  (epitros),  elected  annually  by  the  com- 
munity. 

Tlie  brethren  are  divided  into  ordinary  monks  (monachi)  and 
consecrated  monks  (ieromonachi),  the  latter  are  the  learned 
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portion  of  the  community.  Their  time  ia  divided  between  em- 
ployment, religious  duties,  and  manual  labour,  cultivation  of 
the  gronnils  of  the  monastery,  providing  food  and  other  neces- 
saries, lending  cattle,  aud  domestic  affairs. 

Formerly,  monasteries  abounded  in  all  the  provinces  of 
European  Turks,  especially  in  Bulgaria,  Tlirace,  Macedonia, 
Thesealy,  the  Moren,  and  the  Islands  of  the  ^gean,  and  on  the 
sea  borders  of  Asia  Minor.  Among  those  still  existing  the 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Mount  Athos,  Meteora,  Mount 
Sinai,  and  of  the  Princes  Islands. 

The  Greeks  designate  Mount  Athos,  "the  Holy  Mountain," 
and  in  this  designation  is  comprehended  not  only  the  peak  of 
Momit  Athos,  but  the  Peninsula  of  about  forty  miles  in  length, 
by  nine  at  its  greatest  breadth,  between  the  gulfs  of  Contessa 
and  Monte  Santo,  which  forma  the  eastern  extremity  of  Mace- 
donia. 

Moont  Athos,  snow-capped,  even  in  summer,  rises  in  the 
centre  to  a  height  of  about  C,000  feet  with  a  base  of  about 
Bevenly  miles  in  circumference.  Numbers  of  vast  enclosures, 
Cenobite  towns  on  a  small  scale,  formerly  existed  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountain  on  lofty  peaks,  inhabited  by  monks,  and  several 
■till  exist,  but  the  number  of  inmates  is  greatly  reduced.  Two 
of  tho  existing  monasteries  on  the  west  side  founded  by  a  king 
of  Servia  in  the  twelfth  century,  are  occupied  by  Bulgarian 
monks,  who  perform  their  rules  and  offices  in  the  Sclavonic 
tODgne.  One  monastery  for  Hussian  monks  was  founded  by  the 
Empress  Catherine. 

Several  hermitages  are  scattered  on  the  highest  peaks,  ten- 
totod  by  anchorets  called  Philer^es.  At  the  present  time  tho 
number  of  monasteries  in  the  district  of  Mount  Athos  is  about 
twenty.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  hermituges. 
Thv  number  of  chapels,  oratories,  and  shrines,  in  a  space  not  cx- 
exoeeding  ten  leagues  in  diameter,  is  estimated  at  nine  Imndred 
«nd  thirty.  Most  of  llie  monasteries  were  founded  and  richly  en- 
dowed by  the  Greek  Emperors.  It  ia  worthy  of  obst-rvation  that 
The  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos,  as  well  as  those  in  other  parts 

VOL.  u.  o 
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of  the  Torkisli  empire^  remained  nnhanned  firom  the  time  of 
Mohammed  the  2iid,  to  recent  times,  by  the  Torkish  rolers 
and  sovereign,  a  fact  very  singularly  contrasted  with  the  fSette 
of  similar  religious  establislmients  in  other  countries  conquered 
by  Christian  princes. 

The  monasteries  of  the  Princes  Islands  formerly  were  the  most 
flourishing  in  Turkey.  The  four  habitable  islands  are  situated 
in  a  group  of  small  islands,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Nicomedia,  in  the  sea  of  Marmora.  These  monasteries  are  now 
nearly  abandoned  by  all  their  former  monastic  inmates,  and 
have  become  places  of  pleasure  and  recreation  in  the  sunmier 
months.  The  empty  cloisters  of  one  or  two  are  trodden  by  a 
few  pale  and  wretchedly  poor  monks,  some  deposed  Patriarchs, 
and  disgraced  priors,  or  other  subordinates  of  theirs,  flitting 
through  the  sombre  porches,  and  gliding  along  the  deserted 
churches,  like  the  ghosts  of  the  former  inmates. 

The  nearly  ruined  monasteries  of  Meteora  (seven  in  number) 
of  Thessaly  are  situated  in  the  wildest  part  of  Mount  Pindus, 
many  of  them  perched  on  the  peaks  of  the  mountains,  on  sum- 
mits of  precipitous  rocks,  the  only  access  to  which  is  by  nets 
attached  to  ropes  and  pulleys,  by  means  of  which  visitors  are 
drawn  up,  or  by  ladders  fixed  to  the  rock.  There  are  about 
sixty  monks  remaining  in  the  ruins  of  those  now  dilapidated 
monasteries.  These  convents  used  to  be  employed  for  places  of 
punishment,  or  detention  of  refractory  monks,  disgraced  digni- 
taries of  the  Church,  and  as  reformatories  for  youths  of  dis- 
orderly lives,  the  only  condition  being  that  the  Greek  com- 
munities should  pay  an  annual  sum  of  £28,000  sterling,  which 
was  allotted  to  the  institution  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  Greek  funds.  But  this  sum  did  not  amount  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  actual  revenues  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Wallachia 
alone. 

In  1848  the  provisional  government  decreed  the  emancipation 
of  those  tributary  monasteries,  and  appointed  a  commission  to 
fix  the  amount  of  indemnity  that  ought  to  be  paid  to  ^^  the  holy 
places^"  but  the  labours  of  this  commission  w^cre  cut  short  by 
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the  fall  of  the  provkionftl  government,  and  things  then  went 
i>ack  to  the  old  state,  eo  that  at  the  preaeot  time  the  total 
uaoimt  of  the  tribute  paid  by  the  principalities  to  the  foreign 
mooastcrieB  may  be  estimated  at  £400,000  Bt«rling,  nearly  a 
^oarter  of  which  amount  goes  to  Mount  Athos, 

The  other  famous  Greek  monastery  of  Mount  Sinai  (likewise 
in    Greeco)   derives  a   less   Eliare  of  these  Moldo-Wallachian 
funds.     This   monastery  is   exceedingly  austere.     It  contains 
about  100  mouks,  under  a  superior,  styled  archbishop,  and  head 
.  o£  Mount  Sinai,     The  nrchbishop  is  chosen  by  election  but  re- 
Mives  by  investiture  from  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
In  IMS,  when  Belo'Bf  visited  the  Holy  Mountain  of  Athoa 
than  a  century  after  the  Conquest),  he  found  6,000 
loyors  or  monks  in  tlie  different  monasteries,  and  of  that 
ler  be  states: — "It  would  be  diificiilt  to  find  more  than 
0  or  three  in  each  monastery  who  can  read  or  write." 
This  was  the  state  of  things  in  all  the  monasteries  I  have 
'TiBited  in  the  Greek  Islands,  in  Kuropean  Turkey,  in  Syria  and 
I  Egyjit.     But  amongst  tlie  few  the  very  small  minority  of 
monks  who  could  read  and  write  in  the  monasteries  I  visited, 
there  was  generally  one  monk,  sometimes  two  of  the  brother- 
hood, who  were  addict-eil  to  study,  were  acquainted  with  the 
Ancient   Greek,   had    a    knowledge  of  ecclesiastical   history, 
and  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek  fathers,  and  some  ac^juaintance 
with  the  principal  works  or  rarest  manuscripts  of  their  several 
Uhrarica.     Of  llie  value  of  those  monastic  libraries  we  have 
abundant  evidence  in  the  accounts  which  the  erudite  travellers 
of  France  and  Germany  have  given  of  them,   and  a  recent 
English  writer  of  acknowledged  merit,  the  Hon.  Ilobert  Curzon. 
Down  to  the  period  of  the  Greek  revolution,  and  its  termina- 
tion in  the  Hellenic  Kingilom,  but  especially  the  year  1821,  the 
monasteries  were  unmolested  by  the  Turks,  consequently  the 
f  treasures  remained  unii^ured,  except  by  the  ignorant 
8  of  their  own  communities.     But  the  successes  of  the 
LJn  the  Morea,  in  1S21,  led  to  irreparable  mischief  on  the 
uries  of  several  parts  of  Greece,  and  particularly 
o  Z 
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of  the  monasteries  of  Mount  Athos  at  the  hands  of  the  infu- 
riated Turks.  Vast  numbers  of  rare  books,  but  far  more  valu- 
able manuscripts,  the  loss  of  which  never  can  be  retrieved,  were 
destroyed  at  that  period. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos  are  annually 
employed  in  questing,  and  on  those  missions  of  mendicancy 
they  are  frequently  absent  for  considerable  periods.  The 
monastic  mendicant  traveller  who  returns  to  his  home  on  the 
sacred  mount,  with  the  best  replenished  scrip  has  the  best 
chance  at  some  future  time  of  becoming  prior  or  provisor.  But 
the  contributions  thus  obtained  are  not  the  chief  means  of  sub- 
sistance  of  the  monasteries.  They  derive  considerable  revenue 
from  the  fiscalized  offerings  which  the  orthodox  churches  of 
Greece  and  Russia  annually  send  to  the  monastery  of  the  Holy 
Mountain,  and  also  from  a  fund  raised  for  what  are  called  "  The 
Dedicated  Churches  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,"  28  in  number, 
belonging  to  Mount  Athos. 

The  total  number  of  those  dedicated  churches  is  102  in  all 
regions,  53  for  Wallachia,  and  43  for  Moldavia.  Tlie  origin  of 
these  foundations  is  singular.  Previously  to  the  power  of  the 
Fanariote  Greeks  l>eing  established  in  Constantinople  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  there  was  a  vast  number  of  monas- 
teries richly  endowed,  founded  chiefly  by  the  Greek  Emperor 
and  nobles  of  Greece. 

The  monks  of  IMount  Athos  in  common  with  all  the  Greek 
clergy  in  Turkey  are  exempt  from  the  Kharadji  tax.  But  there 
is  a  tribute  exacted  from  the  monasteries,  and  collected  by  the 
Deflerdar  of  Karia,  having  a  Mutecellum  with  twenty  soldiers 
at  his  orders,  who  might  visit  the  monasteries  oflScially  if  the 
tribute  was  not  paid  in  due  time.  But  the  Holy  Mountain  of 
Athos  is  exempt  from  the  small,  profane  footi)rints  of  female 
visitors  on  pilgrimages  of  any  kind.  No  daughter  of  Eve  of 
any  race  or  creed  is  allowed  to  ascend  the  sacred  mount,  or  to 
wander  amidst  the  monasteries  of  the  precincts  at  its  base 
either  "  by  moonlight  alone,"  or  in  company,  or  to  come  there 
at  any  time  of  day  in  the  society  of  male  pilgrims,  lest  per- 
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adventure  they  might  not  only  inspire  a  kind  of  devotion  which 
the  gotid  caloyers  conld  not  approve  of,  tut  profane  the  sanctity 
of  their  little  monastic  Goshen  of  ortlioclos  purity,  piety,  and 
perfection. 

The   covctousnesa  of  the  'monasteries  of  the  Greek  monks 
brought  on  them  the  covefousness  of  the  Greek  Oligarchs  of 

fie  Fauar.  The  Fanariotes  cancelled  the  greater  uuinher  of  tho 
iginal  grants,  and  substituted  for  them  new  titles  called 
Chtysobulls,"  recognizing  a  portion  of  the  formerly  state- 
endowefl  monasteries  as  dedicated  to  the  Greek  commanities  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  Mount  Sinai  and  Mount  Athos.  To  theae 
all  the  other  religious  foundations  in  the  Turkish  provinces  were 
forced  to  contribute.  The  Hospodara  of  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia, and  subsequently  the  national  assemblies,  frequently 
protested  against  this  glaring  injustice,  by  which  in  fact  in 
favour  of  foreigners  living  in  monasteries  in  Mount  Athos,  a 
fifth  of  the  landed  property  of  the  Moldo-WaUachian  Territory 
was  alienated.  Tlie  question  has  long  been  a  violent  as  well  as 
protracted  controversy.  In  1822,  when  the  government  of  the 
Banabian  provinces  was  returned  to  its  native  princes,  a  firman 
was  obtained  from  the  Porte,  annulling  the  exorbitant  preten- 
HMpons  of  the  Greek  monks,  and  restoring  the  surplus  ecclesias- 
Bibsal  revenues  of  the  principal  to  their  legitimate  owners.  But 
"  the  new  arrangements  made  in  1831,  when  the  Greeks  were 
triumphant,  were  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Greek  Monastic  pre- 
tensions. 
The  common  grants  made  to  them  originally  were  connected 
^h  certain  conditions,  the  employment,  especially,  of  a  por- 
I  of  the  funds  in  pious  or  charitable  uses.  In  course  of 
time,  the  conditions  were  forgotten,  the  pious  and  charitable 
objects  fell  into  abeyance;  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  any 
other  purposes  but  the  uses  of  the  monasteries,  had  even  fallen 
into  desuetude  in  the  Ufe  time  of  some  of  the  pious  benefactors 
and  founders  of  those  religious  houses.  At  the  period  of  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  Fanariotes,  the  covetousness  or 
tteeatitousness  of  the  Caloyers  had  led  to  an  entire  appropriation 
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of  the  portion  of  the  monastic  property  that  was  solely  appli- 
cable to  pious  or  charitable  uses.  TAe  first  departure  from  the 
rules  of  all  monastic  bodies^  is  attributable  to  the  lust  of  land  and 
the  lace  of  money^  The  next  departure  from  the  spirit  of  their 
institute,  and  the  abandonment  of  fundamental  Christian  prin- 
ciples, for  sordid  appetites  for  gain,  the  base  grovelling  nature 
of  which  it  becomes  the  art  and  whole  life  aim  of  a  false  con- 
science to  conceal,  under  a  mask  of  zeal  for  the  adornment  or 
aggrandizement  of  religious  houses,  churches,  and  ceremonials, 
is  occasioned  by  luxury,  necessitating  a  policy  of  deception  and 
hypocrisy. 

One  might  address  to  the  rulers  of  the  Caloyers  of  ^'  the 
Holy  Mountain  of  Athos  of  those  times,  the  words  of  Dante  in 
the  nineteenth  Canto  of  the  Inferno. 

'*  Oh,  Simon  Magus,  My,  what  led  thy  brain. 
With  gold  the  hallowed  mountain  to  profioine. 

And  tempt  the  wandering  spouse  of  God  to  sin? 
Tour  mcred  calling  claims  a  harsher  lay, 
High  o*er  your  frontier  hangs  the  lofty  way, 
And  sees  below  your  horrid  lot  begin." 


"Then,  lo,  a  later  doom  the  prophet  told, 
But  come  seducer  of  the  spouse  of  God, 
Who  ruled  the  Christian  Jlovnt  with  iron  rod, 
Come,  thina  eternal  revenues  behold." 


"  Say  when  Jesus  grac*d 
The  humble  fisher  with  the  high  command. 
Did  shining  gold  pollute  his  holy  hand  ? 

Follow  my  footftepi  was  his  sole  request, 
Or  from  his  station  when  Iscariot  fell. 
Did  Peter*8  choice  the  chosen  saint  compel 

To  buy  the  empty  seat  for  sums  of  gold, 

Now  bid  the  monarch  dread  his  mndaUed  foe, 
Go  boast  thy  treasures  to  the  fiends  below, 

And  have  thy  wolves  deatroyed  the  wufuntaii^  fold. 


»» 


Lamented  ever  be  that  llb'ral  hand 
Whose  gifts  allured  the  apostolic  band, 
To  leave  the  humble  path  where  long  they  trod.*'* 

•  Bond*!  Tnoilation  of  Iha  Infcno,  by  Daatt.    Sd.  17Sa.    Yd.  2,  p.  1S& 
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CHAPTER  rV. 


n  of  tba  Qreek  and  Latin  Churches. 


1 1850  tlie  Abb6  de  St.  Michou  set  out  from  France  on  an  ex- 

iltion  to  tlie  East,  unauthorised,  however,  by  hia  spiritual 

iaperior,  but  as  he  states,  animated  by  a  strong  desire  and 

Miominaut   impulse  to  be  tlie  means  of  effecting  a  union 

ween  the  Heterodox  Catholic  Churches  of  the  East,  and  the 

^Orthodox  Church  of  Rome.     An  account  of  tliis  expedition, 

Ittitled  "  A  Xarrative  of  a  Religious  Journey  in  the  East,   in 

[1650  and  1851/'  was  published  in  London  in  1853.     It  appears 

lat   M.    the   Abbe  de  St.    MJchou   accompanied   a   scientific 

'  oriental  expedition  to  the  East,  set  on  foot  by  the  French 

Government,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  well  known  savant, 


The  Abb^  de  St.  Michou,  an  enthusiastic  French  ecclesiastic, 
evidently  of  excellent  intentions,  but  not  of  very  remarkable 
intellectual  powers,  iu  the  early  part  of  1850,  seema  to  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  "  the  time  was  come  for  an 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Eaat  with  the 
Chm^L  of  Rome." 

"  Before  setting  out  (says  the  author)  I  wished  to  ask  the 

benediction  ui'on  my  labours  of  the   common  Father  of  the 

Faithful.     Since  his  accession  to  the  Pajiacy,  Pius  IS.  luwl 

I  Aatered  into  a  correspondence  with  the  Patriarchs  of  the  Greek 
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and  Armenian  Churches.  This  attempt  had  fSetiled  I  shall 
explain  the  reason  why  the  result  was  so  unfortunate.  I  was 
convinced  that  such  an  important  enterprise  ought  not  to  he 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  a  first  fSetilure,  the  motives  of 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  discover  upon  the  spot 

^^  I  addressed  from  Paris  a  memorial  to  his  Holiness,  short 
and  comprehensive,  in  which  I  stated  my  thoughts,  and  the 
objects  of  my  religious  researches.  Monseigneur  the  Nuncio 
Fomari,  who  was  about  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cardinal, 
granted  me  an  audience,  in  which  he  listened  to  the  details  of 
my  plan  with  the  kindest  cordiality.  He  entreated  me  to  devote 
the  journey  I  had  in  contemplation  to  the  service  of  religion, 
and  he  promised  to  present  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  the  memo- 
rial which  I  had  drawn  up. 

^^  ^  His  Holiness,  Pius  DL,^  said  the  memorial,  ^  who  more 
than  any  one  in  the  Catholic  world,  has  mourned  over  this 
isolation,  and  deplored  the  sad  tendency  of  an  age,  which  every 
day  departs  more  and  more  from  the  faith,  comprehends  what 
happiness  it  would  be  for  the  universal  Church,  what  a  triumph 
for  the  doctrines  of  which  she  is  the  sacred  depository,  what 
glory  for  a  pontificate  of  which  the  commencement  has  given  so 
many  hopes,  if  the  reunion  of  Christian  communion  were  pre- 
pared if  not  completed,  by  its  high  initiative.' 

"  The  memorial  continued  as  follows  : — 

"  ^  These  are  the  facts  upon  which  are  founded  our  hopes  of 
the  reunion  of  Christian  communions  separated  from  Rome 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  It  therefore  follows  that  an  oecu- 
menical council  would  easily  remove  the  obstacles  which  have 
hitherto  impeded  so  important  a  work,  and  would  tend  to  ac- 
complish a  reconciliation  destined  to  give  so  much  splendour  to 
the  Church  of  Christ 

"  ^  On  the  other  hand,  the  East,  separated  for  a  still  longer 
period,  is  languishing  from  day  to  day,  without  strength  and 
without  life,  deprived  of  the  energy  which  is  at  once  given  by 
authority  and  unity.  The  doctrinal  points  at  issue  between  the 
two  Churches  are  so  easy  to  clear  up,  that  in  them  lie  the  least 
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animosities  which  amonot  to  fftnaticism,  and  an  ignorance  of 
which  it  is  difBcnlt  to  form  an  idea,  require  great  judgment  in 
approaching  the  subject.  It  will  require  slow  and  well-consi- 
dered preliminarieg,  not  to  wound  their  eusceptibiliticB  so  long 
kept  up  by  old  antipathies.  By  wise  precautions  in  carrying 
forward  negociations,  the  work  of  the  coimcil  of  Florence  may 
be  resumed.  It  is  impossible  that  the  great  Eastern  churches 
Ehoald  be  fallen  so  low  that  they  have  not  still  some  Bessarions 
sufficiently  intelligent  and  upright  to  recognise  the  truth,  and 
to  co-operote  with  ardour  in  the  reunion  of  these  two  churches. 

"  'As  this  reconciliation  cannot  be  made  without  great 
caution,  and  the  carefid  preparation  of  men's  minds,  it  is 
desirable  that  those  animated  by  the  sincerewish  of  saving  this 
noble  cause  shoidd  communicate  with  eminent  men  of  the 
estranged  commimions,  to  sound  them,  and  to  suggest  to  them 
the  immense  advantages  of  this  reunion,  so  that  it  is  possible 
to  combat  revived  prejudices,  and  to  weaken  antipathies  wliich 
have  their  origin  only  in  national  pride.' 

*'  I  am  ignorant  whether  my  humble  aJchess,  and  my  prayer 
of  a  child  of  the  Church  over  reached  Pius  IX. 

"At  Constantinople  I  called  upon  M.  Hillereau,  Archbishop 
of  Pera,  and  Patriarchal  vicar  of  the  Latins. 

"  M.  the  Patriarchal  Vicar  received  nie  with  extraordinary 
kindness.  In  him  I  found  a  man  of  superior  mind,  who  per- 
fectly understood  the  religious  question,  and  who  spoke  to  mo 
apOD  it  at  length,  and  with  remarkable  impartiality  and  great 
judiciousness.  Among  the  diDiculties  in  the  way  of  bringing 
together  an  cecumenical  council,  1^1.  Hillereau  places  that  of 
making  the  Greeks  come  to  it.  They  would  not  like  to  displease 
the  Emperor  of  llussia,  whose  co-religiouists  they  arc.  In  case 
the  (Bcumenical  council  were  convened  in  any  city  of  the  East 
of  Europe,  he  would  convene  one  in  his  own  dominions,  and 
oj>pose  the  Orthodox  <"Jreek  Cliurch  to  the  Catholic  tliiu'cli, 
which  would  render  the  schism  still  more  violent.  He  owned, 
iiowever,  that  this  difficidty  ought  not  to  stop  the  pnijected 
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council ;  that  several  circnmstances  might  arise  and  render  the 
opposition  of  Russia  less  violent  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

^'  I  next  visited  the  Abbe  Antonio  Marinelli,  to  the  house  of 
M.  Hassoun^  Archbishop  and  Primate  to  the  Catholic  Arme- 
nians. M.  Hassoun  is  an  Armenian  from  Constantinople.  He 
is  rich  frx)m  family  property,  and  from  the  revenues  of  his 
office. 

^^  We  discussed  at  length  the  great  question  of  the  oecume- 
nical council  I  saw  that  he  fully  understood  its  importance. 
He  told  me  that  he  attached  immense  importance  to  the  council, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  Christianity  could  this 
project  be  realised. 

"  He  had  been  elected  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  by  the 
Armenian  nation,  as  their  spiritual  and  temporal  chief,  with  the 
title  of  Patriarch  ;  but  the  Propaganda  of  Rome  did  not  autho- 
rize him  to  take  the  title  officially,  although  it  is  always  given 
to  him.  The  Propaganda  was  perfectly  right  in  this.  We  must 
not  multiply  in  the  East  these  titles,  which  will  only  create 
greater  difficulties  in  the  case  of  a  union  of  the  non-Catholic 
part  of  the  Armenian  nation. 

"  It  is  some  time  since  he  resigned  his  office  as  temporal 
chief  The  person  elected  in  his  place,  who  takes  the  title  of 
civil  Patriarch,  is  a  simple  priest,  with  no  hierarchical  station. 
Commonly  the  Porte  does  not  allow  the  temporal  chiefs  of  dif- 
ferent nations  to  be  laymen. 

"  In  his  desire  to  advance  religion  among  the  Armenian 
Catholics,  M.  Hassoun  had  appointed  from  his  most  able  priests, 
six  bishops  for  the  most  important  dioceses  of  the  Catholic 
Patriarchate,  in  which,  up  to  this  time,  there  had  been  only 
simple  vicarial  administrators.  He  had  consulted  upon  this 
point  the  Propaganda  of  Rome,  who  approved  his  project,  and 
greatly  applauded  his  zeal ;  but  Rome  and  the  worthy  prelate 
had  not  foreseen  that  these  bishops  would  cxi)erience  from  the 
dioceses  to  which  they  were  appointed,  so  insurmountable  an 
opposition,  that  they  have  been  forced  to  renounce  the  thought 
of  establishing  themselves  there.    The  Catholic  population  of 
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AnnenU  has  contested  M.  Haasoun's  rigbt  to  impose  bishops 
upon  them  withoot  consulting  them,  and  without  tlie  persons 
being  gubmitted  to  their  election  according  to  canonical  rules. 
From  this  it  resnlts  that  tlic  step  of  the  Patriarchal  Vicar  was 
a  graTe  mistake  ;  at  Rome,  where  ideas  of  election  receive  little 
&Tour,  the  difBcuIfy  was  not  suspected.  He  is  positive  that  it 
was  not  BO  great  as  to  prevent  him  from  trying  to  overcome  the 
opposition  of  the  nation  and  its  clergy. 

"  I  went  afterwards  to  call  upon  the  civil  Patriarch  of  the 
Armenian  Catholics.  His  name  is  Salvaini.  He  said  there 
would  be  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  reunion  of  the  Armenian 
nttioD,  but  that  obstacles  would  come  &om  the  Greeks.  He  is 
persuaded  that  only  an  a^cumenical  council  can  bring  about  the 
reunion.  He  cited,  as  a  case  in  point,  the  failure  of  the  steps 
token  by  Piua  IX.  at  the  commencement  of  bis  pontificate.  His 
Holiness  had  sent  to  court  in  the  month  of  November,  1847, 
M.  Feirieri,  Archbishop  of  Sidon  in  pariibus,  in  the  quality  of 
a{)OStolical  nuncio  and  visitor  general  of  the  East.  The  nuncio 
was  the  bearer  of  an  encyclical  letter  Horn  the  Holy  Father,  in 
which  he  moat  earnestly  entreated  the  Christians  of  the  East  to 
Tetom  to  the  Roman  Church.  This  noble  step  of  tlie  pious 
poDtilf,  was  generally  attributed  to  the  influence  of  Father 
Ventura.  The  Armenian  Patriarch  received  the  nuncio  of  the 
Pope  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  politely  accepted  the  encyclical 
letter  ;  but  at  his  first  visit  he  did  not  touch  upon  the  great 
affair.  A  second  visit  was  to  be  made,  but  the  Armenian  Pa- 
'riarch  refused  to  see  them.  The  Greek  Patriarch  received  the 
■  Fiucio  with  coldness;  he  took  the  encyclical  letter, and  after 
;.s  departure  threw  it  into  the  fire,  in  the  presence  of  bishops 
iiitd  priests.  .  .  . 
^^■Repfy  of  the  OrOtodox  Eautern.  Church  to  t/ie  Encyclical  LeKer 

of  Pope  Pius  /.V„  addressed  by  His  Holiness  in  January, 

1S48,  to  the  Orthodox  Greek  Christians.* 

*  Tbid  curious docuta en  1  IrBnelaited into  Frencli.'K'MpubliBheil  in  PnriB  iii  ISriO. 
Iij  KltQckgiecb.  RuedeLilie,  No.  11.  Theori^nftldocumeDtta  said  to  have  issued 
from  ihs  i'stfiBrcliatePreesBt  CoiislaDtiDaple,UDdertheauBpices(>f  [he  Pntrisrcli, 
ud  therefore  nuqr  be  eonndered  aa  eipoiition  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  docthne. 
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"  The  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  in  spite  of  all  the  stonns 
which  have  disturbed  her  for  many  centuries,  and  even  do  to 
the  present  time, — in  spite  of  all  the  sufferings  she  has  had  to 
undergo,  and  her  struggles  against  various  temptations,  still 
survives.  She  has  undergone  vicissitudes,  and  endured  aggres- 
sions, but  by  the  visible  protection  of  her  invisible  Protector, 
she  is  kept  firmly  upon  the  immovable  rock  of  the  fisdth. 

THESIS  L 

"  The  blessed  Pojie,  Pius  IX.,  after  having  spoken  at  some 
length  in  his  encyclical  letter  to  those  who  have  constantly 
continued  in  the  communion  and  faith  of  his  see,  addresses  to 
all  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Christians  some  words  of  peace  and 
love  (as  he  says),  and  of  anxiety  for  those  of  us  who,  although 
we  worship  Jesus  Christ,  are  yet  alienated  from  the  see  of  St 
Peter.  He  adds  that,  after  the  example  of  Christ,  he  wishes  to 
bring  back  the  lost  sheep  into  the  Lord's  fold.  Addressing 
those  who  discharge  the  high  ecclesiastical  functions  (not,  how- 
ever mentioning  the  name  of  Patriarch),  he  reminds  them  of 
the  ancient  state  of  our' Churches,  when  they  were  closely  con- 
nected with  the  other  Churches  in  the  world,  and  asks  them 
wliat  benefit  thev  have  found  in  the  dissensions  which  have 
arisen  up  in  consequence  of  this  separation,  and  have  brought 
it  to  piiss  that  the  pastors  of  the  East  differ  on  the  subject  of 
doctrine,  and  sacred  authority,  not  only  from  the  Churches  of 
the  West,  but  also  from  one  another  ? 

REPLY. 

''  The  Eastern  Church,  its  pastors,  and  all  orthodox  Christians, 
return  thanks  to  Pius  IX.,  for  his  anxiety  to  bring  back  the  lost 
sheep  into  tlic  fold.  It  is,  indeed,  a  sacred  duty  incumbent 
upon  his  Eminence  to  recall  the  thousands  who  have  separated 
from  Home,  and  have  broken  off  their  union  with  her.  Bat  in 
the  case  of  the  orthodox  Eastern  Christians^  his  zeal  is  entirely 
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misplaced.  For  he  himself  is  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
tmioQ  in  which  the  two  sisters  were,  for  eight  conaecutivo 
oentaries,  conuecte<l  by  the  aanae  spirit  and  by  the  sameprofes- 
-!  D  of  faith.  Nor  is  he  either  ignorant  of  the  grounds — not 
■  ■...Ions  bat  weighty  ones  (because  a  Divine  truth  was  then  at 
ike),  in  coneoquence'of  which  the  IVcstern  Church,  by  per- 
■'-itng  in  her  innovations,  broke  the  sacred  bond  which  united 
r  to  the  Eastern,  while  the  latter  made  no  alteration  in  her 
I'liiiiitivc  instimtions,  neither  before  nor  after  the  change  of  her 
political  position — a  providential  arrangement.  Slie  preserves, 
imaltered,  her  ancient^character  ;  the  clergy  discharge  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  their  respective  orders ;  the  holy  sacraments 
;iri-  everj-where  administered ;  and  in  one  word,  the  Eastern 
'  I  lurch  has  firmly  kept,  and  still  keeps,  unchanged,  and  in 
ili'ir  primitive  purity,  all  the  doctrines  she  has  received  from 
she  apostles  themselves  and  the  holy  fathers,  who  were  divinely 
inspiri-d  ;  she  lia«  made  no  innovation  upon  these  doctrines  ;  she 
will  maintain  them  for  ever,  without  contention,  curtailment, 
or  division,  in  points  of  doctrine  aud  pastoral  union ;  although 
she  is  undeservedly  slandered,  and  reproached  witli  doing  the 
contrary, 

TIIESIS    il. 

"  Farther  on,  in  his  encyclical  letter,  Pius  IX  bids  the  Eastern 
CliriaCiaiia  remember  the  Creed  and  the  one  holy  Catholic 
(nnivcrssl)  and  apostolic  Church,  which  they  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge, when  they  deny  that  the  Iloman  Church  is  such. 


'■  The  members  of  the  Catholic  and  orthodox  Eastern  Church 
;  reive  and  revere  the  saorcd  summary  of  those  truths  which 
are  cotiiainod  in  sound  mid  pure  doctrine.  Ht.  CYril  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  hia  18th  homily  to  the  catechumens,  treating  npon 
the  sacred  creed,  says :  "  The  church  is  called  Catholic,  because 
i'   extends    throughout   tlie  universe  ;   and   because   Catholic 
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doctrine,  in  all  its  points,  and  with  no  omissions,  is  tanght 
within  its  lK)sonL  The  Church,  therefore,  which  contains  all 
truths,  with  no  omissions,  and  without  the  least  alteration,  is 
one  and  holy,  by  reason  of  the  unity  and  holiness  of  its  only 
head — our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  The  pastors  of  the  primitive 
apostolical  Church  under  the  government  of  this  head,  together 
with  the  Churches  which  were  lawfuUy  subordinate  to  them, 
and  with  others  which  remained  independent,  lived  in  peaceable 
union  and  unanimity.  So  also  by  the  purity  of  fidth,  and  by 
observance  of  the  canons  of  the  apostles  and  councils,  do  all  the 
Orthodox  Eastern  Christians  form  a  well  organised  body-— a 
holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church. 

THESIS  m. 

^^  In  the  next  place  to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  the  usual  arguments  are  advanced  in  this 
letter,  such  as,  1st,  Tlie  gift  of  the  keys  to  the  Apostle  Peter; 
2nd,  The  indefectibility  of  his  faith;  3rd,  The  command  to 
strengthen  his  brethren ;  and  4th,  To  feed  the  sheep  of  Jesus 
Christ 

BEPLT. 

"  The  words  addressed  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  St  Peter 
— *  Tliou  art  Peter,  &c,'  were  equally  so  to  the  other  apostles. 
^  Whatsoever  ye  shall  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in  heaven ' 
(Matt  xviiL  18).  The  words,  *  On  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
Church,'  were  equally  said  of  all  the  apostles,  and  even  of  the 
prophets.  '  Built  ujwn  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets '  (Eplies.  ii.  20).  *  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had 
twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb '  (Rev.  xxL  14).  Now  the  words  just 
quoted  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  tliat  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  the 
chief  stone  in  the  foundation  of  the  apostles,  and  of  the  whole 
Church.  *  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-stone ' 
(Ephea.  iL  20).    It  is  true  that  it  was  to  St  Peter  that  the 
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Lord  sai'i  :  '  Thou  Eirt  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build  my 
Church '  (Matt.  xvi.  18) ;  bnt  it  was  only  because  St,  Peter 
anticipated  the  other  apostles  in  this  confession  :  '  Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God."  As  to  the  aeuse  of  the 
words,  "And  apon  this  rock  I  will  build  my  Churcli,"  St, 
AngusiiQo  (besides  the  Eastern  fathers)  explains  them  as 
fij|toW8  : — '  Then  art  Peter,'  says  Ciirist,  '  and  upon  this  rock 
that  thou  ttnst  confessed,  upon  this  rock  that  tliou  hast  acknow- 
liidged,  by  saying,  "  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living 
God,"  I  will  build  my  Church;  it  is  not  upon  thine  own  self, 
bat  indeed  upon  me  that  thou  mayest  build  the  Church,  which 
ia  my  body,'  But  those  who  wished  to  lay  th^ir  foundation 
upon  men  aaid,  '  Aa  for  me,  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apolloa 
and  I  of  Cephas'  (1  Cor.  t.  12).  Now  the  exposition  of 
the  blessed  Western  father  shows  us,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  rock  upon  which  the  Church  was  founded  ia  not 
the  Apostle  Peter,  but  the  Apostle's  confession  of  faith — 
Jasiu  C:hrist  himself,  '  Tliat  rock  was  Christ '  (1  Cor.  x.  4) ; 
in  the  second  place,  that  those  who  jiersist  in  saying :  '  I  am  of 
Oepbflfi  (of  Peter) ;  it  is  Peter  that  I  respect  exclusively,  and 
■cknowledge  as  the  head  of  all  the  holy  fathers,  and  of  the 
Church  herself,' — those  men,  in  the  words  of  St,  Paul  and 
of  St,  Augustme,  divide  Christ,  and  build  upon  a  human  foun- 
dation. 

'*  As  to  the  special  prayer  of  Clirist  for  Peter,  that  his  faith 
might  no  more  fail ;  '  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  tliy  faith  fail 

taad  when  thou  art  converted,  strengthen  thy  brethren ' 
»  ixii.  32),  the  fathers  gave  very  clear  explanations  upon 
point ;  08  Basil,  Clirj'sostom,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Epiph- 
!,  Macnrins,  ^gyptns,  Titus,  of  Bostra,  Theophylact,  and 
C^ril,  of  Alexandria.  Jesus  Christ,  in  his  wonderful  prayer  to 
hit  bekvenly  Father,  which  we  read  in  the  seventeenth  chapter 
of  St.  John,  prayed  generally  for  all  the  apostles,  and  for  those 
thai  ftliould  believe  on  liira  through  their  word.  If  then  he 
pntftsd.  Sox  Peter  especially,  it  was  because  he  foresaw  that 
I  uttered  tbesu  presumptuous  worda ;  '  Though  all 
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men  shall  be  offended  because  of  thee^  yet  will  I  never  be 
offended '  (Matt.  xxvi.  33),  would  deny  his  master^  and  thus 
deeply  fall  But  after  this,  having  too  much  confidence  in  his 
own  strengtii,  and  after  having  broken  the  promise  he  had  made, 
fear  took  hold  of  him,  and  he  was  guilty  of  denying  his  master. 
Christ  prayed,  not  that  the  faith  of  Peter  might  not  waver  (for 
this  had  already  come  to  pass,  as  a  punishment  for  his  pre- 
sumptuous words),  but  that  it  might  not  entirely  &il  and  die, 
so  far  as  to  reduce  him  to  despair  in  consequence  of  his  denial ; 
and  that  Peter,  having  washed  away  his  sin  by  repentance,  and 
been  converted  to  his  former  faith,  might  become  a  salutary 
example  of  restoration  for  all  other  brethren  whose  fiuth  might 
waver. 

"  Immediately  after  the  above  words  were  uttered  by  the 
Lord,  not  to  show  the  supremacy  of  St  Peter,  but  to  preserve 
him  from  the  despair  which  the  enormous  sin  he  had  conmiitted 
might  reduce  him  (a  truth  which  is  well  set  forth  by  the  fathers, 
and  is  self-evident),  the  encyclical  letter,  to  justify  the  power 
that  the  Bishops  of  Home  have  arrogated  to  themselves,  ad- 
vanced the  ordinary  arguments,  in  a  well-known  order,  which 
the  Eastern  Church  has  centuries  ago  triumphantly  refuted  in 
writing. 

THESIS   IV. 

"  Jesus  Clirist  expressly  charged  St.  Peter  to  feed  his  lambs 
and  sheep ;  he  therefore  entrusted  to  his  care  the  whole  Church, 
which  consists  of  true  Iambs  and  sheep  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
this  care  now  devolves  upon  the  sovereign  pontiffs  of  Rome,  &c 

REPLY. 

"  To  explain  this  point,  we  think  it  will  be  enough  to  say  as 
follows : — The  threefold  question,  addressed  by  our  Lord  to  St 
Peter,  is  a  command  rather  than  anything  else ;  for  this  reason 
no  allusion  is  made  to  any  power,  but  to  a  sacred  duty,  strictly 
laid  upon  all  the  Ijord's  ministers.     ^  Feed  the  flodc  of  Grod 
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iidi  is  among  you  '  (1  Peisr  v.  2).  Let  tlioae  who  pretend 
Mit  ia  this  command  given  to  St.  Peter,  there  is  a  reference  to 
me  mysterious  prerogative,  consult  the  works  of  the  holy 
titers,  Augustine,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Epiphanius,  and 
pil,  of  Aiexandria ;  they  will  then  see  what  meaning  the 
"lets  put  on  these  wortls. 

'  For  the  sake  of  brevity  we  will  cite  here  only  the  words  of 

B  first-mentioned  of  these  fathers,     St.  Augustine  saye,  by 

!  tfarice-repeated  confession  of  St.  Peter :  '  Yea,  Lord,  thou 

buowuat  that   I  love  thee,'  the  sin  of  the  threefold  denial  is 

lotted  out,  and  the  apostolate  of  St.  Peter  is  restored ;  this 

B  done  to  remove  the  idea  that  might  be  entertained  that  the 

"^postdate  would  be  weakened  by  the  denial  into  which  Peter 

fell  from  the  fradty  of  human  nature.     With  this  explanation 

before  our  eyes,  we  must  read  the  sabred  words  of  the  gospel  in 

k  Ijie  sense  of  the  old  fathers  of  the  Church,  Jesus  says  to  Simon 

'  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  tlion  me  more  than  these?' 

i  is,  Do  you  who  formerly  boasted  and  said — '  Though  all 

shall  be  oflended  because  of  thee,  yet  will  I  never  be 

iffendcd,' — do   you,   I   say,   love   me   more    than    tlie    other 

Mtles  ?     Peter,  properly  taught  by  painfnl  experience,  no 

ffiger  dares  tell  Jesus  that  he  loves  him  more  than  the  other 

il^ioetles,  but  ho  says  in  reply  only  :  '  Tea,  Lord,  thou  knowest 

~    1 1  love  tlWe."    Jesus  Christ  having  received  this  humble 

',  does  not  keej)  on  requiring  more  love  fiom  Peter  than 

J  the  rest — a  thing  which  Peter  had  formerly  boasted  of — 

simply  asks  him  of  love.     '  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 

To  this  Peter  humbly  gave  the  same  answer;  but  having 

a  questioned  tlie  third  time,  Peter  rememberedhis threefold 

ioial,   and   was,   not  without  reason,  grieved.     '  Peter  was 

icTe<l  because  he  said  unto  him  the  third  time,  "  Lovest  thou 

" '  (John  3£xi.  17).     It  follows,  consequently,  that  St.  Peter 

r  in  this  triple  inlttrrogatiou,  not  any  prerogative,  but  rather 

(hnmiliation,  remorse  for  his  denial  being  in  his  mind. 

'  lu  like  manner  tho  threefold  command  of  our  Lord  to  St. 

'  Feed  my  lambs  and  my  sheep,'  is  not  a  summary 
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chaige  to  rale  the  Church,  nor  any  other  extraordinary  commis- 
sion,  as  the  supporters  of  Rome  take  it  to  be,  by  explaining 
this  saying  in  a  very  arbitrar}'  manner.  To  bring  out  the  tmth 
more  clearly,  we  will  quote  tlie  testimony  of  the  Western 
fathers,  and  in  the  first  place,  that  of  St  Ambrose.  ^  The 
Apostle  Peter,'  he  says,  ^  after  his  fall,  which  proceeded  from 
the  weakness  of  human  nature,  was  thrice  questioned,  becanse 
of  his  threefold  denial.  The  first  question,  ^  Lovest  thou  me?' 
is  an  allusion  to  his  love  before  the  cross ;  the  second,  to  his 
love  for  the  flock ;  and  the  third  is  the  expression  of  the  pardon 
of  his  sin  (De  Sac.  lib.  ii.  c.  7).'  In  the  second  place,  we  shall 
cite  the  following  passage  of  St  Augustine :  ^  Thrice  fear  denied, 
thrice  love  confessei'  Would  you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
Lord's  command,  *  Feed  my  sheep  ?'  know  then  that  to  feed  is 
to  teach  and  nourish  with  spiritual  foo<l  (HomiL  V.  'in  Evang. 
Job.)  Such,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  fathers,  such  the 
interpretation  of  this  passage  which  is  given  by  the  primitive 
Catholic  and  Orthodox  Church. 

^^  A  passage  of  St.  Irenseus  (Contra.  Haer.  lib.  iiL  c  4.)  is 
afterwards  quoted  in  the  encyclical  letter,  and  arbitrarily  muti- 
lated. 

THESIS  V. 

"  St  Irenaeus,  in  appealing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Apostles 
against  the  heretics  of  his  age,  considers  that  it  is  useless  to 
enumerate  the  traditions  of  all  the  churches  wliich  have  an 
apostolic  origin,  but  asserts  that  it  is  enough  to  cite  against 
them  the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  says  the  whole 
Church,  that  is,  all  the  faithful  in  the  whole  world,  must  rally 
round  the  Church  of  Rome  on  account  of  the  pre-eminence  of 
this  Church,  in  which  the  traditions  received  from  the  Apostles 
have  been  preser>'ed  on  all  matters  believed  by  the  faithful. 

REPLY. 

"  The  words  of  St  Irenseus  against  the  Gnostic  heretics,  in 
their  original  and  unaltered  text,  are  as  follows :  ^  As  it  would 
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'Tie  too  long  (btit  not  ugelesa  as  the  Pope  has  it)  to  ennmerato 
the  traditioDs  of  ail  the  chTtrehea,  we  shall  eilence  any  one  who 
carries  his  specnlations  beyond  thie  bonnds,  no  otherwise  than 
by  considering  the  tratlition  of  the  Apostles  and  the  faith  preaehed 
to  men  ;  and  come  down  to  onr  days,  as  it  has  been  preserved 
in  the  great,  ancient,  and  well-lcnown  Church,  established  at 
Bomo  by  the  two  illastrious  Apostles,  Peter  and  Paul  (not  by 
Peter  only).  With  this  Church,  on  account  of  its  very  firm 
ibnndation,  the  whole  Chnrch  mnst  agree,  that  is  to  say,  the 
faithful  in  all  the  world,  for  there  haa  ever  been  preserved, 
dowD  to  my  time,  the  traditions  of  the  Apostles.' 

In  what  a  pitiful  manner  have  the  words  of  the  holy  father 
mutilated  I    The  words — *  the  whole  Chnrch  most  agree,' 

le  mutilators  leaving  out  tlie  context)  have  been  transformed 
i(o  the  following — '  the  faitlifiil  must  rally  round  the  Church 
of  Rome  on  account  of  its  pre-eminence.'  This  pre-eminence 
WM  not  then  invented,  and  the  blessed  Irena;us  knew  nothing 
nbont  it  Havmg  to  argue  with  the  Gnostics,  he  addressed 
the  Churches  of  the  West  subordinated  to  Rome,  and  combat- 
ting these  heretics  with  the  ancient  tradition,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  tradition  given  to  all  the  Churches  by  the  Apostles. 
St.  Irenseus  passes  hy  in  silence  other  Churches  on  account 
of  their  great  number,  and  refers  only  to  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  the  patriarchate  of  which  he  was  a  bishop.  Tliero  was  then 
no  other  sovereign  city.  Tlie  Chnrch  of  ancient  Rome  had  the 
primacy  of  honor  over  the  Western  Churches  subordinated  to 

',  and  on  this  account  is  mentioned  by  Irenieus.     Further, 
holy  father  cites  in  the  same  chapter  not  only  the  Church 

Rome,  but  also  those  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna.  Had  lie 
itnowledged  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
only,  he  would,  in  his  controversy  with  the  Gnostics,  have 
cited  only  this  Church,  without  mentioning  any  other.  But  he 
acknowledged  the  other  churches  as  equals  of  Rome,  and  as  of 
ihe  same  authority ;  for  this  reason  he,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bonring  bishops,  'induced  Pope  Victor  not  to  excommunicate 
the  Christians  of  Asia,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rebuked  him  for 
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having  done  so  on  account  of  a  difference  in  the  celebration 
of  Easter,  and  not  to  make  a  schism  in  the  churches  on  such  an 
unimportant  difference. 

"  At  the  time  when  the  two  Churches  of  the  East  and  the 
West  were  united  together,  as  much  by  purity  of  doctrine  as 
by  Christian  love  and  union;  at  this  time,  we  say,  the  bishops 
of  tlie  Eastern  Churcli,  more  than  once,  when  unjust  attacks 
were  made  upon  them,  solicited  help  from  the  pious  Bishops 
of  Rome,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  primates,  in  respect 
of  their  see  and  precedence.  However,  after  the  schism  of 
the  two  Cliurches,  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  with  undue  pre- 
sumption, and  no  longer  content  with  the  primacy  of  their 
position,  presumed  to  arrogate  supremacy  over  the  whole 
Church.  On  this  account,  in  page  9  of  the  encyclical  letter, 
directly  after  the  passage  of  St.  Irenaeus  just  cited,  it  is  set 
forth  as  a  very  important  argument  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Bisliops  of  Rome,  that  the  Eastern  Bishops  have  solicited  help 
at  their  hands ;  and,  first  of  all,  Athanasius  the  Great,  of  whom 
it  is  said:" 

THESIS  VI. 

"  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  when  he  was  unjustly 
condemned  and  driven  from  his  see,  came  to  Rome.  Now 
Julius,  Bishop  of  Rome,  took  cognizance  of  each  man's  case 
(for  other  bishops,  unjustly  driven  by  the  Arians  fi^m  their 
sees,  likewise  came  to  Rome),  and  having  found  them  all 
faithful  to  the  Nicene  Creed,  because  they  thought  the  same  as 
he  did,  he  admitted  them  to  communion.  And  as  by  reason  of 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  Holy  See,  the  care  of  all  is  incumbent 
upon  him,  he  restored  them  to  their  Churches,  &c." 

REPLY. 

"  Athanasius  the  Great,  who  suffered  so  much  for  religion, 
after  he  had  been  calumniated  and  condemned  by  the  Arian 
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bishops,  headed  by  his  sworn  enemy,  EuBebiiis  of  Nicomedia, 
re]iaire<J  to  itome  to  Conatantine,  Emperor  of  the  West,  and 
to  Po]>e  Jiiliiis,  ii.<T  he  knew  tliat  the  Uoiuan  Churcli  was  op- 
jsed  to  tlie  Arians,  and  preserved  in  its  integrity  the  Creed  of 
K)ca>fl.     And  did  Julius,  when  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  Atha- 
isios^  who  was  unjustly  condemned,  express  himself  to  the 
iodox  and  Arians  as  their  head  in  terms  like  these : — '  Thia 
B  the  will  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  hy  reason  of  the  keys  of  St- 
ater,' or  in  other  terms  eiiually  presumptuous?  on  the  con- 
■y,  lie  wrote  to  them  modestly,  and  showed  himself  mindftil 
r  the  union  hetweoii  the  Churches.     To  prove  the  unlawful 
lonsecration  of  Gregory  as  the  successor  of  Athanasius,  he  does 
tot  aay  that  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  ought,  first  of  all  to  have 
tskod,  and  only  after  that  ought  Athanasius  to  be  de- 
ved  and  Grcgorj-  to  be  ordained,  but  he  simply  says  that  the 
ifitern  Church  would  have  done  well  to  have  conferred  with 
3  Western  on  this  matter,  that  all  might  have  together  de- 
lved what  was  required  by  justice,  seeing  that  those  who  were 
■UDJnstJy  dealt  with  were  bishops  of  churches  which  had  been 
L  founded  by  the  apostles  ill  person.    Pope  Julius,  moreover,  says 
in  respect  of  thia  letter  to  the  Eastern  Church,  that  ho  wrote  it 
to  iiursuance  of  a  decision  of  a  council  held  at  Rome.     '  For,' 
he  says, '  although  I  alone  have  signed  the  letter,  the  opinion 
IB  Diit  mine  alone,  hut  that  also  of  the  other  bishops  of  Itftly 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.'     Aud  as  in  thia  letter  Julius 
considers  not  himself  hut  the  council  as  the  judge,  no  conclu- 
sion in  favour  of  ecclesiastical  supremacy  can  be  deduced  there- 
from, nor  as  to  the  right  of  supreme  jurisdiction.     (Athanus. 
Apol.  2,  Socrates,  and  others.)     In  one  word,  it  was  not  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  that  restored  Athanasius  to  his  see,  and  per- 
ntittvil  him  to  return  to  Alexandria,  but  Constantine,  through 
ttiu   entreaties   and   uvea  threats   ou   the  part   of  Constance. 
(Socrates,  lib.  2.) 

"After  this,  the  encyclical  letter  says  as  follows  of  St. 
Ctirjsostom : 
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THE8I8  VIL 

^^  John  Clirysostom,  Archbishop  of  CoDstantinoplCy  who  was 
wron^ully  condemned  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  had  recourse 
to  the  Apostolic  See  by  letters  and  envoys,  and  was  acquitted, 
our  predecessor  Innocent  L  having  proved  his  innocence. 

REPLY. 

"  St  John  Chrysostom,  that  man  of  Grod,  having  been  de- 
prived of  his  see  by  the  council  which  was  convoked  by  wicked 
men,  at  a  villa  near  Chalcedon,  called  The  Oak,  wrote  concern- 
ing these  unjust  attacks  against  him  (but  he  never  sent  legates), 
not  only  to  Pope  Innocent,  but  also  to  other  bishops,  such  as 
Flavian  of  Antioeh,  John  of  Jerusalem,  Eulogius  of  Antioch, 
Theodosius  of  Scythopolis,  to  the  bishops  of  Macedonia,  and  last 
of  all  to  Aurelius,  Bishop  of  Carthage  in  Africa.     (Sozomen, 
lib.  8,  c.  24.     Chrysostom's  Letters,  37,  91,  95.)     Innocent, 
who  was  solicited  by  Chr}'so8tom  to  convene  an  oecumenical 
council  to  inquire  into  the  cahimnies  of  which  he  was  the  victim 
and  to  pronounce  judgment  after  inquiry,  did  all  he  could  to 
convoke  an  oecumenical  council ;  but  all  his  eflforts  notwith- 
standing the  concurrence  of  Honorius,  Emperor  of  the  West, 
had  no  result.     The  envoys  whom  the  Pope  sent  to  Byzan- 
tium, became    embroiled  with    some  members  of  the    court 
of  Arcadius  and    Eudoxia,   and  were   sent  back  in  disgrace, 
as  though  they  had  come  only  to  trouble  a  foreign  govern- 
ment.     St.    Chrysostom   they   succeeded   in   banishing   to   a 
greater  distance,   viz.,   to  Pityus,   in  Colchis.      (Letter  2   of 
Chrj's.  to  Innocent     Sozom.,  lib.  6,  last  chapter.)     Tliis  is  the 
true  account,  founded  upon  and  attested  by  good  evidence ;  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  diflers  greatly  from  the  Roman  version  of 
the  matter,   which  has  been  taken  from  false  histories,  and 
altered  facts.     This  account  shows  us  then  that  the  holy  father 


wrote  about  what  Iiad  lm]>pened  to  him  not  only  to  tbe  Bishop 
of  Rome,  but  also  to  other  bishops,  and  tfiat  both  Chrysoetom 
and  Innocent  (and  uotliing  onn  be  clearer  than  this)  acknow- 
dfre  the  supreme  authority  of  the  cecuiueiiical  council  which 
ley  endeavoured  to  convoke. 
'  In  order  to  establish  more  fully  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
i  Bishop  of  Rome,  from  their  primacy  in  question,  the  ency- 
ical  letter,  by  way  of  supplement  to  what  has  been  before  said 
k  it,  pats  forth  the  following  : 


THESIS  vni. 

*  Another  example  of  the  resirect  of  your  fathers  for  the 

5»remacy  of  (he  Bishops  of  Rome,  is  met  with  in  the  council 

if  Chalcedon  (451).     The  bishops  assembled  there,  about  six 

hundred  in  number,  who,  with  some  few  exceptions,  belonged 

to  the  East ;  after  the  letters  (read  the  letter)  from  Leo  the 

Great,  Sovereign  PontiiT  of  Rome,  had  been  road,  cried  out  in 

e  second  act  of  the  conncil :  '  It  is  St.  Peter  has  thus  spoken 

f  the  moath  of  Leo,'  &c. 


"  Tlie  letter  of  Pope   Leo  to  the  fourth  cecumenical  council 

llicli  was  convened  at  Chalcedon,  though  quite  orthodox,  had 

rithfitanding  to  undergo  a  mature  examination,  whether  it 

e  or  were  not  in  conformity  with  the  creed  of  the  first  and 

»nd  eecnmenical  councils,  and  also  with  the  profession  of 

'i  made  by  St.  Cyril  at  the  third  oecumenical  conncil,  as  is 

by   the   acts   of  the  above-mentioned   fourth   council. 

ler  the  deliberations  upon  the  letter  were  finished,  Anatolius 

B Constantinople  having  been  asked  whether  it  were  orthodox 

)  in  agreement  with  the  decrees  of  the  cecumenical  coimciis, 

^lied  that  it  fully  agreed  both  with  the  creeds  of  the  318  and 

I  fathers,  and  with  that  decreed  upon  by  St.  Cyril  at  the 

iticil  of  Ephesus.     So  you  see  that  it  was  not  from  Leo's 
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letter,  which  the  father  had  examined,  that  judgment  was  pro- 
nomiced  upon  the  heresy  of  Eutyches,  and  an  end  put  to  the 
troubles  which  it  had  called  forth,  but  from  the  decrees  of  the 
councils  of  Niccea,  Constantinople,  and  Ephesus.  Now  which 
is  superior,  he  who  is  examined  and  judged,  or  he  who  examines 
and  judges  ?  Leo,  although  an  orthodox  and  holy  man,  said 
nothing  in  his  letter  to  the  council  concerning  his  headship,  but 
only  set  forth  in  his  profession  of  faith  what  the  fathers  had 
already  said  in  the  preceding  councils.  It  is  therefore  utterly 
impossible  to  deduce  from  it  any  conclusion  in  favour  of  the 
absolute  supremacy,  as  the  Itomans  imagine  can  be  done,  when 
they  fall  back  upon  the  letter  of  St.  Leo  to  the  fourth  council 
If  this  letter  has  been  called  the  pillar  of  orthodoxy,  the  letters 
of  the  eastern  bishops  to  their  Patriarch,  Tarasius,  were  equally 
called  by  the  fathers  at  the  seventh  oecumenical  coimcil,  '•  the 
pillar  of  piety,*  as  the  letter  of  Tarasius  to  the  eastern  bishops 
was  called  *  the  rule  of  orthodoxy.*  Now  the  pillar  of  ortho- 
doxy, the  pillar  of  piety,  and  the  rule  of  orthodoxy,  are  one 
and  the  same  thing. 

When  the  fathers  at  the  fourth  coimcil  requested  that  the 
letter  from  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  might  be  read,  and  the  letter 
had  been  read,  the  council  exclaimed :  '  So  does  St.  Cyril  believe 
so  do  we  believe ;  may  the  memory  of  St.  Cyril  live  for  ever  I' 
Tlien,  when  St.  Leo's  letter  had  also  been  read,  the  fathers  ex- 
claimed again :  *  This  is  the  faith  of  the  fathers  of  the  church ; 
it  is  that  of  the  Apostles.  So  Peter  hath  si)oken  by  the  mouth 
of  Leo.'  Tliereupon  they  added :  '  Thus  did  tlie  Apostles  teach.' 
All  this  proves  plainly,  that  the  fothers  acknowledged  Leo  as 
orthodox,  on  account  of  the  i)crfect  agreement  between  his 
creed  and  the  doctrine  of Cvril.  Now  Cvrifs  letter  havin<r  iriven 
no  supremacy  to  Cyril,  neither  did  Leo's  letter  give  any  to  Leo. 

THESIS   IX. 

"  The  Bishops  of  Rome  obtained  the  first  rank  in  the  councils, 
and  especially  in  the  oecumenical  councils,  and  their  authority 


w^ 
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was  appealed  to,  both  before  and  after  the  institution  of  councils. 
Wo  rnight,  independently  of  councils,  cite  several  other  acts 
and  writings  of  the  fathers  and  ancient  eastern  writers,  which 
prove  that  the  snpremacy  of  the  Bishops  of  Home  was  firmly 
i-'^tablished  in  the  East  in  the  time  of  your  ancestors,  &c.  (page 
I"). 

EEPLY. 

"  In  the  first  i)lacc,  not  ono  of  the  seven  oecumenical  councila 
■v;i3  ctmvened  by  the  pretended  power  of  the  sovereign  pontifi's 
r  Rome,  to  which  (as  Catholics  say)  recourse  would  have  been 
:..\d  cither  before  or  sifter  the  convocation  of  the  councils;  but, 
I-  is  shown  both  by  the  acts  and  history  of  the  councils,  these 
-.(■Ted  assemblies  were  convened  oxjiressly  and  particularly  by 
iiie  Bnpreme  authority  and  absolute  power  of  the  orthodox 
t-mperors  of  the  East,  who  summoned  the  bishops  both  of  the 
East  and  West  to  take  part  in  the  councils,  either  in  person,  or 
by  their  representatives.  To  prove  that  the  consent  of  the  Pope 
WM  never  required  before  convening  the  cecimienical  conucila, 
and  that  the  legates  of  the  Bishops  of  Home  did  not  attend  the 
cooDcil  as  invested  with  sujiremo  power,  but  did  so  with  sub- 
misBton,  we  think  the  following  facts  will  sufiice.  Tlie  legates 
vboiu  Pope  Agatlio  sent  to  the  sixth  tecumenical  coimcil  said 
to  the  Emperor  Constantine  Pogonatiis :  '  Siro :  in  piusuance  of 
'Nc  order  issued  by  your  Majesty  to  our  vory  lloly  Pope,  wo 
;■!.■  scut  to  you,  under  the  protection  of  God,  as  the  bearers  of 
ii  communication  from  His  Holiness.'  This  communication  was 
these  terms : — '  In  consequence  of  a  pious  order  of  your 
aicy,  under  the  protection  of  God,  out  of  obedience  to 
luob  we  are  boimd,  and  not  from  boldness,  wc  send  you  our 
ilov-labourers  ;  smd  kneeling  iu  ajiirit  before  you,  we  luunhiy 
jDtreat  your  clemency  to  honourthcm  with  a  gracious  welcome.' 
'  f8t  Act  of  the  (Jth  Council. )  Pope  Adrian,  when  he  sent  hia 
)  the  seventh  cecumenical  council,  wTot«  as  follows  to 
^ror  Constantine  and  to  Irene  : — '  Most  pious  and  bc- 
■rercigns,  it  is  with  very  cordial  love  that  I  entreat 
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joxxT  kindness^  and  as  though  I  did  so  in  person,  kneeling  before 
you,  and  falling  at  your  feet,  I  beseech,  exhort,  and  conjure  yon, 
in  the  presence  of  Goil,  to  restore  the  holy  images,  and  to  let 
them  be  worshipped  according  to  the  ancient  rule,  in  the  capital 
and  in  both  jjarts  of  Greece.     (Act  2  of  the  7th  CoimciL) 

As  to  the  supremacy  which  has  caused  so  much  noise  and  dis- 
cussion, to  which  the  Bishop  of  Rome  makes  such  great  preten- 
sions, which  he  so  far  elevates  and  exalts  as  to  threaten  those 
who  dispute  it,  we  may  truly  say  that  it  cannot  be  proved  from 
the  works  of  the  Eastern  fathers,  and  that  the  Eastern  Church 
has  never  acknowledged  it,  notwithstanding  what  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  say  on  the  point.  According  to  the  conclusive  canons 
of  the  seven  a'camenical  councils,  held  before  the  schism  of  the 
churches,  the  Eastern  Church,  its  chief  bishop,  and  its  four 
orthodox  patriarchs,  awarded  nothing  to  tlie  Bishops  of  Rome, 
excepting  the  primacy  of  honour,  but  connected  therewith  no  idea 
of  primacy  or  sovereignty  over  the  whole  Christian  Church. 

"  Tlie  sixth  canon  of  the  first  oecumenical  council  says  as  fol- 
lows : — *  Let  tlie  ancient  customs  received  in  Egyi)t,  Lybia,  and 
at  Pantapolis,  be  maintained,  according  to  which  the  Bishop  of 
Alexandria  has  authority  over  all  the  bishops  of  these  countries 
Tlie  Bishop  of  Rome  has  a  similar  prerogative.  The  preroga- 
tives conferred  upon  churches  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  of  other 
places,  are  likewise  to  be  maintained.' 

"  Tlie  canon  we  have  just  cited  shows  us  very  plainly  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was,  in  all  resj)ects,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Bishops  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  other  sees. 
From  this  it  is  clear  that  the  first  oecumenical  council  was  far 
from  acknowledging,  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
absolute  supremacy  over  the  universal  church,  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  the  dignity  of  the  head  of  the  church. 

Tlie  third  canon  of  the  second  a»cumuiiical  council  prescribes 
— "  Let  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  have  the  primacy  of 
honour,  after  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  because  Constantinople  is 
New  Rome.  Admitting  that,  it  might  be  asked  whether  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  has  simply  the  primacy  of  honour,  and  no 
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sapreme  and  nniTerBal  authority.     We  most,  then,  be  very  at- 
tentive to  the  meaoisg  of  the  canon  of  the  council  according  to 
Thich  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  follows  immediately  after 
the  Bishop  of  Rome.     The  canee  is,  tliat  Constantinople  is  New 
fiome.     Why,  then,  does  the  Bishop  of  Rome  take  precedence 
over  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople?     Becanse  he  is  Bishop  of 
iuicit-nt  Home.     From  this  it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded,  that 
second  council  awarded  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  the  prero- 
Ive  of  antiquity,  and  not  an  exclusive  i)Ower. 
■  :Vftcr  having  established  the  ancient  rights  and  indcpend- 
'}  of  the  Bishops  of  Cyprus  and  of  otlier  bishops,  which  had 
,1  violated,  and  limitt-d  the  power  of  each  to  their  respective 
-' oliatcs,  tj-iving  them  no  right  to  extend  it  beyond  those 
.:s,  ibe  third  a)cumeuieal  council,  to  prevent  similar  abuses 
.  iulare,  decreed  as  follows  : — 'Let  not  the  order  of  Uic  fathers 
infringed  upon ;  let  not  the  arrogance  of  temporal  power 
[.  in  by  stealtli,  under  jiretence  of  sacred  acts,  so  far  as  to 
jfive  UH,  linle  by  little,  without  our  perceiving  it,  of  the 
ainrtj  Uiat  the  liberator  of  all  men,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  has 
iiily  given  us,  at  the  cost  of  his  blood.     (Can.  viil) 
sacred  council,  therefore,  instead  of  approving  or  admit- 
tlic  absolute  antliority  of  bishops  (such  as  Boman  Church 
attribatcs  to  the  Pope,)  on  the  contrary,  expressly  nyected  it 
Sor  did  the  council  fail  to  take  great  care  that  a  like  arrogance 
of  Knthority  should  not,  in  time,  show  itself  among  the  pastors 
of  tile  church. 

He  twenty -eighth  canon  of  the  fourth  oecumenical  council 
Bajfl:  "  Observing  in  all  things  the  decrees  of  the  holy  futliers, 
and  acknowledging  tlie  ctinou  of  the'550  pious  bishups  which  has 
jiut  been  read  (the  third  in  the  second  council),  we  appoint  and 
accord  the  same  privileges  to  (he  most  holy  Church  of  Conatan- 
tioople,  the  new  Home.  For  the  fathers  with  reason,  accorded 
to  the  see  of  ancient  Rome  the  privileges  that  she  enjoys,  ho- 
■■"■t  it  was  the  f-eat  of  guvernuient.  For  the  same  reason  the 
I  bishops  of  the  second  general  council  determined  that  Xcw 
<  me,  which  has  the  honour  of  being  the  seat  of  empire  and 
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the  senate,  should  have  the  same  advantages  in  the  order 
of  the  Church,  and  be  the  second  to  it  (Labbe,  torn.  iv.  p. 
769). 

"  According  to  the  decree  of  this  council,  we  must  equally 
pay  attention,  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that  the  sacred 
council,  although  awarding  certain  prerogatives  to  the  Bishop 
of  Rome,  solely  on  account  of  the  importance  of  this  city,  does 
not  acknowledge  in  him,  however,  the  extraordinary  power  of 
which  this  bishop  presumptuously  boasts  in  our  times ;  in  the 
second  place,  that  the  second  as  well  as  the  third  oecumenical 
council  accorded  to  the  see  of  New  Rome  the  same  prerogatives 
as  to  the  ancient  sec.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  Bishop  of 
liomc  obtained  precedency  and  the  primacy  of  honour  over  the 
Bishop  of  Constantinople,  it  was  only  because  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  these  two  bishops  each  to  he  first  at  the  same  time, 
not  because  the  Bishop  of  Rome  had  any  prerogative  of  autho- 
rity, or  of  particular  and  exclusive  power,  in  respect  to  the 
Universal  Church.  Tlie  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  therefore, 
exercised  the  same  power  in  New  Rome,  as  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
in  the  ancient  citv.  The  same  thinff  must  be  said  of  the  three 
other  Patriarchs  of  the  Eastern  Church,  who,  when  they  were 
together  at  councils,  and  in  some  other  cases,  always  gave  to 
tlic  Bishops  of  Rome  and  of  Constantinople,  the  primacy  of 
position  and  of  precedence,  but  of  nothing  else. 

"  Having  republished  what  had  been  already  ordered  and  de- 
creed by  the  foregoing  councils,  concerning  the  sees  of  the 
Patriarch,  tlie  sixth  oecumenical  council  adds,  in  its  thirty-sixth 
canon : — ^  in  republishing  what  was  ordained  by  the  550  fathers 
assembled  in  this  seat  of  government,  which  has  been  preserved 
by  God,  as  well  as  by  the  030  fathers  assembled  at  Chalcedon, 
we  decree  that  the  see  of  Constantinople  has  tlie  same  preroga- 
tive as  the  see  of  ancient  Rome ;  and  that,  as  it  is  the  second 
see,  it  takes  the  lead,  like  the  former,  in  ecclesiastical  matters ; 
and  that  after  it,  in  the  following  order,  come,  the  see  of  the 
great  city  of  Alexandria,  that  of  Antioch,  and  lastly  that  of 
Jerusalem. 
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t"  In  compliance  with  this  decree  of  the  council,  tJie  Bishop 
of  OunstAntinnple,  as  is  the  Eastern  ciietom,  iacalled  Patriarch; 
ad  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  acconling  to  tlic  custom  of  the  Woet-- 
on  Church,  is  called  Pope ;  aa  the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  ac- 
k   wrdxag  to  ancient  cnstom,  is  also  called  Pope. 
B      "  Let  any  man  who  wishes  to  be  impartial,  fall  back  upon 
HjAa  deciBivo  argnmenta  we  have  just  set  forth,  which  have  been 
^^|keQ  from  the  oecumenical  roimcila,  at  which  were  present,  or 
^^pik  port,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  by  conaent,  the  blessed 
^^'opes  of  that  time,  and  himself  judge  how  far  it  is  from  the 
troth  that  the  pretended  supremacy  would  have  had  any  force  in 
_    the  East,  with  our  holy  fathers,  or,  which  comes  to  the  same 
Hriliiig,  in  these  cecumenicol  couucils.     But  Borne  has  formed  a 
^^B|Mt,  which  ia  a  favourite  and  common  one  with  her,  of  under- 
^Hbnding  things   in   an   unusual  way,   and   according   to   her 
'    own  will    of  interpreting  things  falsely,   and   altering   their 
•jase, 
■'A  lite  primacy — either  as  a  head  of  the  Church,  as  an 
I'solnte  authority,  or  as  a  centre  of  true  faith — was,  therefore, 
r.'.ver  known  or  acknowledged  in  the  person  of  a  bishop  by  tho 
<  hristian  Church,  considering  that  the  bishops  of  the  primitive 
I  liurch  are  known  to  have  had  always  in  mind  the  words  of  the 
'■rd:  '  Whosoever wiU  be  great  among  you,  let  him  lie  your 
Tiinister;  and  whosoever  will  be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be 
,     your  servant  *  (Matt.  xx.  26,  27).     And  as  eveiy  bishop  in 
i     obedience  to  this  divine  commandment,  acknowledged  himself 
«  the  servant  of  his  brethren,  no  one,  during  the  lifetime  of 
•h^  apostles  and  the  ui>oHtotic  fathers,  ever  dreamt  of  primacy 
■  i- supremacy  over  the  others.     Moreover,  the  Churches  of  the 
moat  illnstrious  cities  of  tliat  time,  in  which  were  a  greater 
inbor  of  believers,  and  especially  the  bishops  of  the  Chiu'chea 
e  snccession  was  traced  back  to  the  apostles,  acquired  over 
r  neighhonring  but  less  famous  Churches  such  prerogatives 
B  them  a  kind  of  refijge  for  them.     Of  Ibis  kind  were 
e  Churches  of  Antioch,  the  bishops  of  which  were  ordained 
r  tho  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul ;  of  Alexauchia,  founded  by  the 
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Evangelist  Mark ;  and  of  Home,  founded  by  the  Apostles  PetCT 
and  Paul  together.  Then  the  order  of  the  oecumenical  councils 
required  one  of  the  three  bishops  of  the  illustrious  Churches  W6 
have  just  mentioned  to  have  the  primacy  of  honour,  and  that 
precedence  should  be  granted  to  him.  On  this  account,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  canon  of  the  council,  the  fathers  did  not  err 
in  granting  the  primacy  to  the  see  of  ancient  Rome  as  the  seat 
of  government.  We,  holding  steadfastly  to  the  words  of  the 
canon,  of  the  fourth  oecumenical  council  just  quoted:  *The 
fethers  have  given  the  primacy,'  do  not  hesitate  to  add  as  an 
indisputable  conclusion,  that  these  prerogatives  were  given  to 
the  Bishops  of  Rome  neither  by  the  Apostles,  nor  by  the  Lord 
himself.  And  since  the  body  of  Roman  bishops  can  nowise  be 
acknowledged  as  the  Church  of  Christ,  that  Church  cannot 
either  accept  them  as  its  head ;  for,  from  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  according  to  the  expression  of  St.  Paul,  no  one,  be- 
sides Jesus  Christ  can  be  chief  and  bead  of  the  Church  (Ephes. 
iv.  8—15). 

"  And  as  the  Romans,  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  the  Popes, 
bring  forward  the  epistle  of  St.  Clement  to  the  Corinthians — ^we 
must  say  that  this  proves  nothing.  For  in  ancient  times,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  Churches  with  the  fewest  believers,  ap- 
plied in  matters  of  faith  and  controversy,  and  in  dissensions,  to 
the  bishops  of  the  most  illustrious  cities.  Now  of  this  kind  was 
the  Church  of  Rome,  not,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  right  which 
its  bishops  arrogate  to  pronounce  a  final  decision  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  Christian  Church — a  right,  which  being 
only  of  recent  invention,  was  not  known  in  the  Church  of  the 
second  centmr. 

"  St.  Clement,  of  Rome,  addressed  to  Corinth  an  admonition 
which  tended  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil,  and  to  lead  the 
Corinthians  to  live  in  peace  and  unanimity.  Dionysius,  th^ 
famous  bishop  of  Corinth,  under  Antoninus  Verus,  a  holy  man, 
a  disciple  of  the  apostolical  fathers,  distinguished  for  his  erudi- 
tion and  untiring  activity, — he  also,  not  to  mention  several 
other  bishops,  wrote  to  several  churches,  and  thus  made  him- 
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self  most  useful  to  foreign  chnrchea.  His  instnictioaa  and 
I'istlea  were  resplendent  with  great  erndition;  and  excited  in 
Li.iny  Chorcbes  a  desiro  to  ask  him  for  other  epistles,  as  he 
supplied  not  milk,  but  strong  meat  In  the  primitive  times  of 
the  Christian  Church,  therefore,  divinely  inspired  men  did  not 
I  iddress  epistles  of  this  kind  to  the  Churches  from  amliition, 
^nt  ia  obedience  to  the  worils  of  the  divine  apostle,  for  tlio 
-'Ufication  and  perfection  of  the  Lord's  flock  scattered  abroad. 
,£phe8.  iv.  12.) 


^' We,  children  of  the  Eastern  Church,  thank  His  Holiness 
Ibrhia  earnest  invitations  to  ns  to  bo  converti'd  without  delay, 
d  onite  ourselves  to  bis  see,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  true 
mdAtion  of  tlie  real  Christian  Church. 


W*  In  the  first  place,  we  assert  that  the  Christian  Church,  from 
I  institution,  has  never  acknowledged  nor  does  acknowledge 
1  at  present  (as  we  have  sufficiently  shown  above),  St.  Peter,  nor 
any  man  as  the  fouudation.  It  acknowledges  Jesns  Clirist  as 
the  first  stone  of  the  foundation.  '  For  other  foundation 
can  no  man  lay  than  that  which  ia  Jesus  Christ.' — (1  Cor.  iii. 

11). 

"  In  the  second  place,  tlie  encyclical  letter  says  that  the 
Eaeti^rns  voInnt.irily  separated  themselves  from  the  firm  rock  on 
which  the  Church  of  Home  has  been  built :  that  is  to  say,  that 
ihe  Church  of  tlie  East  has  separated  herself  from  that  of  the 
Weat. 

*'  But  for  this  to  be  said  with  jastice  and  truth,  proofs  ought 
to  have  been  given,  that  the  Church  of  Rome,  after  the  schism 
of  tlto  Churches,  has  remained  as  pure  as  at  its  origin,  und  that 
the  Eastern  tJliurch  has  infringed  upon  some  important  and 
ancbaiigcable  law  of  the  one  holy  Catholic  Church.     But  oa 
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nothing  lias  been  said  upon  this  point  we  pass  on.  In  consider- 
ing both  Churches  at  the  tune  of  their  union,  or  rather,  in  con- 
sidering the  Catliolic  (universal)  Church,  in  the  first  eight 
centuries,  we  find  that  to  preserve  its  unity  and  integrity  pre- 
cisely and  siu'cly,  she  referred  to  a  sacred  law  the  following 
rule: — In  general,  orthodoxy  in  faith,  and  in  the  canonical 
institution  of  the  Catholic  (universal)  Church  is  attested  by  the 
word  of  God,  by  means  of  the  general  consent  of  the  Church 
and  the  fathers ;  as  to  x)articular  Churches,  they  can  themselves 
arrange  their  special  matters,  regarding  only  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline elsewhere ;  but  they  must  not  be  bold,  otherwise  the  basis 
of  Christianity  would  be  shaken.  Upon  this  sacred  law  were  the 
oecumenical  councils  immovably  based,  which  would  not  even 
have  been  convened  had  such  a  law  had  no  existence. 

"  Let  us  now,  then,  go  through  all  the  eight  centuries  of  the 
one  holy  Catholic  Church,  till  the  schism  of  the  two  Chiurches 
took  place,  and  let  us  look  whether  the  sacred  law  of  the 
Catholic  (universal)  Church,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  is 
still  preserved  ;  if  so,  in  which  of  the  two  CTiurches  which  are 
no  longer  united  together,  this  law  possesses  all  its  forc«. 

"  On  attentively  looking  at  the  Church  of  Rome,  we  see 
there  in  the  foreground  a  new  creed  put  forth  by  the  council 
which  was  convened  at  Trent,  in  Germany,  in  1545,  under  Pope 
Paul  IlL  ;  a  creed  which  not  only  departs  from  the  faith  it 
professes,  but  which  is  opposed,  in  almost  every  point  to  the 
profession  of  the  ancient  Catholic  (universal)  Church,  and  to 
the  sacred  creed  of  the  two  first  aHninienical  councils  of  Isicaea 
and  Constantinople.  After  the  unjustifiable  addition  (^filioque') 
to  an  ancient  divine  doctrine  which  the  Tridentine  creed  has 
made,  in  spite  of  the  positive  words  of  the  Gospel,  which  were 
uttered  by  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  God,  there  follow  in  this  creed 
much  new  and  imjustifiable  doctrine ;  such  strange  ordinances 
as  cannot  even  be  traced  in  the  ancient  creed  which  deserves  all 
our  respect,  but  which  are  the  work  of  a  rash  passion  for  inno- 
vation. Tlie  following  are  the  innovations  : — 1.  I  acknowledge 
the  true  sacrament  by  which  Jesus  Clirist  is  wholly  received  in 
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B  kind.    2.  I  believe  in  the  power  of  indulgences  to  remit 

,  a  power  bestowed  upon  the  Church  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  I 

Jiowledge  that  they  have  a  wholesome  use  for  mankind.     3. 

^1  promise  absolute  submission  to  the  Pontiff  ofEome,  snccesBor 

of  St.  Pi't«r,  and  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  1  swear,  so 

help  me  God  I 

"  Such  are  the  innovations — such  are  the  new  articles  of 
fuitb, — which,    tliougii   opposed    to    the    aucient    creed,    the 
Wi'stcms  have  arbitrarily  established,  but  which  they,  however, 
pretend  were  framed  by  an  oecumenical  council,  as  tliey  falsely 
call  that  of  Trent ;  for  they  forgot,   that  from  the  time  when 
Christians  were  divided  into  two  distinct  parties,   there  is  no 
sucb  tiling  as  an  oecumenical  council ;    and  no  council  can  be 
called  so  which  is  not  called  together  with  the  unanimous  con- 
Bent  of  the  whole  Church;  it  follows  a  fortiori,  that  Trent  was 
not  such  a  council  even  of  the  Western  Church,  because  it  was 
then  troubled  and  shaken  by  a  violent  storm — Luther  having 
Qpset  and  rent  it.    The  Eastern   Church,  having  seen  tho 
Western  adopt  such  innovations,  and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  depart  from  the  ancient  and  sacred  creed  of  the  Ortho- 
^dox  iaith,  and  from  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Word  of  God 
^^kdoctrines  that  the  Western  Church  had  herself,  together  with 
^^Be  Enstem,  reverenced  and  professed  without  the  least  altera- 
^^fon  for  umrards  of  eight  centuries — tho  Eastern  Church,  we 
repeat,  wmi  its  bishops  and  all  the  orthodox,  were  in  suspense 
in  tie  presence  of  such  facts  ;  she  was  surprised  that  the  blessed 
Pope,  at  a  period  of  general  disorder,  should  have  determined 
to  enter  upon  a  nmtter  of  this  kind — to  bring  bock  to  com- 
munion with  his  see  the  Eastern  Church,  which  from  its  origin 
QjMi  the  present  time,  believes  and  celebrates  the  holy  sacraments 
^BHth  unchangeable  agreement  and  unanimity,  which  keeps  the 
^ninre  and  sacred  doctrines  of  divine  faith,  as  she  has  received 
them,  nncbangcd,  untouched,  unvarying,   ever  the  same,  and 
wItJi  no  innovation.     How  could  the  Holy  Father  propose  (o  a 
nation  which  was  tlie  first  Pagan  people  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity— to  abandon  the  traditions  of  tho  fathers, — which  wua 
TOI.    U.  I 
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first  named  after  the  name  of  ChriBt ;  which  Buffered  so  much 
for  her  holy  religion  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople  (as 
history,  ever  impartial,  tells  us),  and  which  has  had  afterwards 
so  much  to  undergo  from  Rome  and  her  missionaries,  who  were 
sent,  as  was  said,  to  propagato  religion.  These  missionaries 
used  all  their  efforts  to  unsettle  the  faith  of  this  nation — ^its 
sacred  heritage  from  the  holy  fathers  ;  fallacies,  false  teaching, 
insinuating  conversations,  pamphlets,  and  even  calumnies  as  at 
the  present  time,  wrongs  and  expedients  of  every  kind,— every- 
thing has  been  tried,  and  nothing  has  succeeded.  The  Westerns 
have  tried  in  vain  ;  the  nation  of  which  we  speak,  in  spite  of 
all  its  vicissitudes,  has  remained  firm  in  its  belief;  it  has  not 
overstepped  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  holy  fieithers :  it  has 
not  submitted  to  any  senseless  addition  to  its  holy  doctrine ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  preserved,  firmly  and  unchangeably,  the 
doctrine  and  tradition  of  the  Apostles,  conformably  to  the 
canons  and  decrees  made  and  issued  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  the  fathers  of  the  East  and  West,  at  the  seven 
CBCumenioal  councils. 

"  The  Eastern  Church,  by  her  bishops  and  all  the  orthodox, 
has  already  sufficiently  explained  herself,  when  she  was  invited 
to  abandon  the  holy  creed,  separate  herself  from  the  sacred 
doctrine,  and  adopt  the  doctrines  of  Home,  the  innovations  of 
Trent,  which  are  opposed  to  the  sacred  creed,  and  which  have 
separated  the  Western  Church  not  only  from  the  Eastern,  but 
also  from  the  Orthotlox  Church  of  ancient  Rome.  In  fine,  an 
enormoiis  chasm  lias  been  put  l)etween  the  two  Churches — be- 
tween the  Eastern  Church  and  her  sister  in  times  past,  the 
Western  Church  ;  and  it  will  remain  as  long  as  the  innovations 
of  the  Church  ol'  Home  are  unhealed,  and  csj)ccially  on  this  ad- 
dition (^  filioquc'),  which  is  the  worst  of  all : — as  long,  in  fact, 
as  that  Chiurch,  by  persisting  in  her  innovations,  remains  irre- 
concileable  to  the  Orthodox  Church. 

"At  the  end  of  his  reply,  the  Eastern  Church  implores  our 
(Jod  and  Lord  Jesus  Christ — her  chief,  and  the  rock  of  her 
faith — to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  Church  of  Rome  by 
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the  evil  Bpirit  of  dominion,  to  etrengtlien  the  enfeebled  members 
of  liis  tiody,  the  Church,  and  to  re-animate  those  who  are  on 
the  jtoiut  of  falling  away,  on  account  of  cruel  sufferings.  Rely- 
ing niK>n  the  divine  power  of  Jeeus  Christ,  the  Orthodox 
Church  is  deeply  convinced  that  out  of  his  infinite  mercy  to  the 
frailty  of  man,  our  Lord  will  work  a  miracle  before  all  the 
world,  by  eflecting  n  souod  ciu'o  of  tlie  wounds  with  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  afflicted,  by  giving  life  to  her  instead  of 
death,  union  instead  of  dissension,  one-sided  diBCUissions,  re- 
proaches and  slanders;  and  finally,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with, 
and  adoption  of,  the  idea  that  the  Holy  Sjiirit  had  a  personal 
existence  from  all  eternity,  fioni  the  Father. 

"  We  cannot  paas  by  m  silence  the  circumatance  that  the 
Bomans,  when  they  bring  argumenta  from  the  holy  fathers, 
oRen  coDfoiind  the  idea  of  the  eternal  processiou  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  the  idea  of  His  temporal  mission,  that  is,  with 
the  sapematurai  gifta  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  emanated 
from  the  Father,  and  were  distributed  through  the  Sou. 
Two  different  ideas  are  expressed  by  the  two  Ureek  words, 
oMa  and  mSaraaic,  which  the  ancient  Latin  fathers  expressed 
by  8  Biugle  word — mbstaniia.  By  this  means  the  divines  of  the 
middle  ages  and  of  modern  times  confotmd  two  different  ideas, 
and  understand  the  substance  {yTr6araai^)  where  the  essence 

referred  to  (ovvfa)  and  understood  eesence  {ouaia),  where  the 
tance  iyiroaram^)  is  in  question.  The  Eastern  Church  be- 
and  confesses  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  the  same  essence 
(ovvfa)  with  tlie  Father  and  the  Sou ;  but  says  that,  personally 
and  hypostatically,  (wroffTuriKwc)  does  not  proceed  from  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  and  rejects  this  innovation  as  an  unfounded 
and  blasphemous  doctrine.  Thus,  the  Westerns,  by  not  clearly 
distinguishing  I«3tween  substance  and  essence  (inriarttai^  koI 
ovvla),  depart  from  theological  tmth.  Here  is  their  whole 
djiffetence;  this  produces  their  schism  and  disagreement  with 
Hk  Eastern  Church. 

**  ilay  our  God  and  Father — the  eternal  source  of  the  peace 

of  the  world,  and  of  unammity  among  men — reconcile  the  tM'o 
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Churches  (provided  that  the  Bomans,  after  matnre  deliberation, 
will  reject  what  they  imprudently  adopted  in  spite  of  the  uni- 
versal Church) ;  and  may  these  Churches  which  of  old  were 
sisters,  but  are  now  divided  by  dissensions,  be  re-united 
together  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  proceeding,  in  accordance  with 
its  external  existence,  firom  the  Father  only !    Amen.  Amen." 

There  are  abundant  evidences  in  the  preceding  answers  of 
the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  overtures  of  Pius 
IX.,  with  a  view  to  the  reunion  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
Churches,  of  unscrupulousness  in  dealing  with  ecclesiastical 
history,  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the  records  of  councils. 
Still  tixQ  document  is  valuable,  as  embodying  the  objections  of 
the  highest  authorities  of  the  Greek  Church  to  union  with  the 
Latin  one.  Moreover,  to  me  it  has  always  seemed  that  too 
much  light  can  never  be  thrown  on  subjects  gravely  affecting 
religious  interests,  and  that  the  policy  of  shrouding  those  in 
darkness  which  seem  to  us  objectionable,  is  generally  only  suc- 
cessftd  for  a  short  time.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  I  were  able  to  lay 
before  my  readers  a  reply  of  the  authorities  of  the  Latin  Church 
to  the  manifesto  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  above  cited,  many  of 
the  most  specious  statements  in  it  would  be  disposed  of  pretty 
much  in  the  same  way  as  St.  Cyprian  disposed  of  similar  state- 
ments put  forth  by  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  his  day : — 

"  These  are  the  beginnings  and  original  .^^auses  of  mischie- 
vous schisms  and  heresies ;  first,  a  desire  of  the  authors  of 
them  to  please  and  elevate  themselves ;  secondly,  being  puffed 
up  with  pride,  to  contemn  their  rulers  and  superiors.  Thus 
they  are  led  to  abandon  and  forsake  their  [Church,  to  erect  a 
new  altar  outside  of  it,  and  against  it,  and  finally  they  violate 
altogether  peace  and  unity  in  Christ,  and  rebel  against  God's 
ordinance."* 


*  Cn»*  Ep*  65,  ad  BogKtion. 
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Tlie  ArmcDian  Commuoitf. 


___  t  origin  of  this  people  is  traced  to  tiio  most  remote  antiquity. 
The  regions  to  which  is  assigned  thecnuilc  of  the  human  race, 
the  Mount  Ararat,  of  universal  intj^rest  and  veneration,  inclu- 
ding territory  of  some  420  geograpliical  milca  in  breadth,  by  900 
in  length,  watered  by  four  great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the 
Gnphrates,  the  Arascs,  and  the  Phasis,  comprising  the  Great  and 
Little  Armenia,  are  nov,  to  a  considerable  extent  included  in 
the  Itassian  dominions.  Mount  Ararat,  rising  from  the 
region  between  the  Eoxine  and  the  Caspian,  the  great  place  of 
veneration  of  the  Armenians,  now  ovmj)  for  its  lord  and  master 
the  Czar  of  Russia. 

Armeata  claims  the  derivation  of  its  name  from  Aram,  sixth 
successor  of  Haig,  contemporary  of  Ninus.  Strabo  derives  it 
from  Armenus,  one  of  the  Aronauta. 

Hie  Armenians  assert  their  origin  flfom  Haig,  a  great  grand- 
Eon  of  Japhet,  who,  according  to  their  writers,  flod  from  Baby- 
lin  twenty-two  centuries  before  Christ  The  descendants  of 
Haig  they  call  Haighasdan. 

Amienift,  fur  many  centuries,  before  it  was  overrun  by  the 
IVTsians,  or  invaded  by  Greek,  Roman,  Turk,  or  Russian,  was 
;i  large  independent  kingdom,  ruled  over  by  its  native  princes. 

SocccsBive  waxa  and  couijueets ;  changes  of  majsters,  and  of 
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dynasties,  vicissitudes  of  fortune  of  all  kinds  had  reduced  Arme- 
nia, in  the  14th  century  to  the  lowest  stage  of  ruin  and  degrada- 
tion. A  large  admixture  of  creeds  was  a  necessary  result  of  so 
many  races  having  been  its  possessors  and  inhabitants.  Sabean- 
ism,  Magism,  Zoroaster  tenets,  Greek  and  Roman  Polytheism, 
Deism,  Arianism,  and  Mohammedanism,  all  contributed  their 
quota  of  dogmas  and  doctrine  to  the  general  stock  of  Chris- 
tianity, degrading  and  debasing  it  to  the  condition  in  which  it 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

There  is  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Armenians 
worthy  of  observation ;  wherever  they  are  dispersed,  like  the 
Jews,  they  preserve  a  distinct  national  and  religious  existence, 
mingling  with  other  races  in  commerce,  but  never  incorporating 
with  them,  and  always  looking  forward  to  their  restoration  as  a 
nation,  and  their  return  to  the  old  land  firom  which  they  origi- 
nally came. 

The  language  of  the  Armenians  in  common  use  in  their  fami- 
lies, not  only  in  Turkey,  but  in  Egypt,  is  the  Turkish.  Their 
literary  and  religious  language,  however,  is  entirely  different 
firom  the  spoken  one,  and  they  claim  for  it  an  antiquity  amply 
sufficient  for  its  respectability — a  date  before  the  Deluge.  The 
invention,  however,  of  the  alphabet  in  which  it  is  written,  is  due 
to  Mesrob. 

Tliere  may  be  some  Antiquarian  honour  and  dignity  in  being 
(as  Armenia  had  been)  a  tributary  province  of  the  greatest 
nations  of  antiquity,  of  Babylon,  Assyria,  Persia,  Greece,  ajid 
Rome. 

About  260  A.D.  Christianity  first  gained  a  footing  in  Armenia, 
but  even  in  the  lifetime  of  Our  Saviour,  some  knowledge 
of  Clirist  and  his  Gospel  is  said  to  have  been  brought  into 
Annenia  by  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  and  Thadeus,  one  of 
the  seventy-two  disciples.  Syrian  priests  subsequently  preached 
the  Gospel  in  Armenia,  and  erected  many  monasteries  on  the 
ruins  of  Pagan  temples. 

The  great  Apostle  of  Armenia  was  St.  Gregory,  sumamed  "  the 
enlightener/'  who  commenced  his  apostolic  labours  in  that 
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cviimtry  af  Uie  close  of  the  third  c^utury,  and  convertoJ  the 
IieatJieii  kiug,  TirUtates  in  Uic  year  of  our  Lord  302.  Ho 
tustitnted  the  Patriurelml  see,  of  wliich  he  was  tlie  first  oecu- 
I>ant,  tlie  title  of  whicli  Patriarchate  was  Catophigos — the 
I  ntccraal.     St  Gregory  died  iu  342. 

'Hie  introduction  of  Cliristianity  into  Armenia  waa  followed 
i'_v  tlie  disaemination  of  learning  ftud_  science,  and  with  surpris- 
ing ninnifestations  of  intellectual  activity  for  ao  limited  a 
Uieatre  for  such  exhibitions  as  that  of  Armenian  life.  Men  of 
great  mark  and  moment  in  literary  and  religious  affairs  started 
up,  BUch  as  St.  James  of  Nisiba,  St.  Isaac  the  Grreat,  Mesroh, 
who  invented  the  Armenian  Alphabet,  the  historians,  Phaustus 
and  Itlioren,  the  philosopher,  David,  &c  At  the  end  of  the 
10th  centurj-,  however,  Armenia  was  torn  by  religions  schisme, 
patty  strife,  and  rivalries,  ready  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  any 
enemy  who  was  strong,  andwiiose  fallowcra  were  united.  The 
Saracen  caliphs  came  into  Armenia,  saw,  and  conquered, 
lekmism  accordingly  over-ran  tlie  country.  A  portion  of  the 
AnoeQiaus  fied  northwards,  settled  between  Kara  and  Ani,  !>€• 
came  on  Armenian  sovereignty,  and  subsisted  for  about  a 
centory  under  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ani,  till  it  was 
i^hI  and  desolated  by  the  Mongols. 

t  who  escaped  with  some  of  the  Armenian  Princes, 
1  Molik,  or  Kings,  took  refuge  in  strong  castles,  where 
ley  long  retained,  and  in  some  of  which  they  still  retain  the 
,  title  of  Melik.  At  the  time  of  the  dispersion  by  the 
ICtmgols,  eome  uf  the  Amienums  fled  into  Cilicia,  and  founded 
ill  state  at  Tarsus.  There  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
idee.  Thoy  came  to  the  support  of  the  Christian  cause, 
'*  fought  valiantly  tmder  the  banners  of  the  Princes  of 
ich." 
I  the  14th  century  the  poor  Armenians  and  the  King  of 
reus  were  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  Mohammedans, 
^  vain  they  appealed  for  succour  to  the  Court  of  Home,  ajid  to 
B  Cluistiau  Princes  of  the  Latin  Church.     The  services  of  the 
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Schismatic  Armenians,  living  nnder  their  own  Patriarch,  were 
forgotten,  their  appeal  was  disregarded 

The  island  of  Cyprus,  opposite  the  Silician  coast,  was  at  that 
period  held  by  the  Franks  under  a  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Lusignan.  An  Armenian  King  at  this  juncture  dying 
without  heirs,  the  people  ofifered  their  vacant  throne  to  a 
Prince  of  the  Lusignan  House,  and  the  offer  was  accepted. 
But  the  Turks  made  small  account  in  Armenia  of  the  House  of 
Lusignan  in  Cyprus.  An  effort  was  made  by  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes  on  behalf  of  the  Armenians,  worthy  of  their  valour 
and  their  order,  but  it  failed,  the  Cross  was  thrown  down  from 
the  steeples  of  the  churches  of  Tarsus,  and  the  Crescent  was 
erected  in  its  room.  The  standard  of  Mahomet  of  course  finds 
£Eivour  in  the  sight  of  a  deadly  enemy  of  Christianity.  Gibbon 
has  nothing  in  catastrophes  of  this  kind  but  triumph,  of  one 
order  of  fanaticism  over  that  of  another.  The  little  Christian 
kingdom  of  Tarsus  fell,  and  the  last  sovereign  of  the  House  of 
Lusignan,  Leo  the  VL,  after  years  of  captivity  in  Jerusalem 
and  Cario,  died  in  Paris  in  1303,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  the  Celestins.  A  recumbent  statue  of  the  last  of  the 
Lusignans  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  vaults  of  St  Denis. 

K  in  all  humility  of  spirit,  and  with  due  deference  to  public 
opinion,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  British  Press,  and  reverence 
for  the  Grod  whom  Lord  Jolm  Russell  worships — Success — I 
might,  in  honour  of  the  heroism  and  courage  that  has  been 
unfortimate,  pronounce  a  few  words  at  the  foot  of  this  grave 
without  offence,  I  would  say — "  Sta  viator,  heroem  Calcas  1" 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  ancient  territory  of  Armenia 
now  remains  subject  to  the  Turkish  dominion,  and  that  small 
portion  is  ruled  by  Kurd  chieftains  under  the  normal  sovereignty 
of  the  Porte. 

From  tlie  time  of  the  Turkish  conquest  of  the  Greek  empire 
by  Mtiliommed  the  II.,  the  Armenians  liave  had  tlieir  Patriarch 
with  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  other  patriarchs  established 
at  Constantinople. 
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Id  1827  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  Nationalist  tendencies  of 
Armenian  minds  by  the  cession  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
ancient  Armeuia  to  Russia  by  Persia  and  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  entered  into  and  ratified  the  22nd  of  February  in  that 
year,  confirming  that  cession. 

It  has  invariably  happened  that  whenever  Russia  baa  gained 
any  advantage  in  the  East  either  by  arms  or  diplomacy,  whether 
in  Turkey  and  its  provinces,  or  in  Persia  and  her  provinces, 
BQch  as  was  gained  by  tlie  Russians,  by  their  acquisition  of  the 
Crimea,  by  the  cession  to  them  of  Georgia,  on  the  part  of  the 
Dative  sovereign,  George  the  XIII.,  in  1800,  and  by  the 
lion  to  them  of  Armenian  territory  in  1827,  the  Christian 
Riyahs,  most  confiiderable  of  the  communities,  Greeks  and 
Annenians  of  the  Turkish  empire  have  always  been  agitated 
and  excited,  and  animated  with  hopes  of  deliverance  from  the 
IWkisli  yoka 

At  the  end  of  the  last  Russian  campaign  against  Persia, 
when  the  latter  had  to  cede  two  Anneuian  provinces  to  the 
Itossians,  the  chief  importance  it  is  said  attached  to  this  cession 
by  the  latter,  was  tlie  acquisition  of  the  monastery  of  Ecmiazen, 
the  scat  of  an  Armenian  Patriarch  and  the  religious  centre  of 
til  Armenia. 

The  Anuenians  in  the  Ottoman   empire  are  estimated  at 
t,000,   an  approximate  computation,  and  probably  below 
truth.     Their  numbers  in  European  Turkey  hardly  exceed 
1,000,  of  which  about  half  reside  in  Constantinople.     Tho 
it  m^'orit}',  amounting  to  about  two  millions,  exist  in  Asia 
Tlie    Armenian    population    ttiroughout    the   whole 
'Id  is  estimated  at  four  millions,  of  which  their  numbers  in 
nine   hundred   thonsaiid,    in   Persia   six  hundred 
ind,  in  India  and  other  realms  of  Asia  forty  thousand,  in 
ious  European  countries  sixty  thousand. 
The  aphorism  of  Homer — "The  day   tliat  a  man  is  deprived 
of  his  liberty  half  his  worth  is  taken  away,"  ajipHcs  to  the  de- 
graded conditions  of  all  the  Rayahs  of  tho  Turkish  empire,  but 
an  especial  manner  to  the  Armenians.     They  fell  into  servi- 
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tade  from  a  a  higher  moral  eminence  than  the  Greeks.  In 
their  native  country,  in  possession  of  it,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  rights  which  God  and  nature  gave  them,  they  were  a  brave 
people,  of  a  burly  independent  spirit,  of  a  warlike  disposition, 
but  not  in  the  sense  of  the  predatory  hordes  around  them.  But 
during  centuries  of  servitude,  and  that  worst  form  of  it  under 
the  stupid  despotism  of  Turkish  rule,  all  the  manly  instincts  of 
their  nature  have  been  lost,  Tlie  love  of  lucre,  and  the  dread  of 
rapacious  tyranny  have  rendered  them  crafty  and  greedy  of  gain, 
timid,  servile,  and  double  dealing.  Contact  with  Europeans 
has  not  im])roved  them,  the  affectation  of  European  manners 
and  modes  of  thinking  have  tended  to  weaken  the  little  that 
remained  of  national  virtue,  and  to  bring  the  national  traditions 
to  which  they  so  long  pertinaciously  climg,  into  disrepute.  In 
the  changes  that  are  impending  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
their  destiny  may  be.  At  the  present  time  they  are  neither 
formidable  to  the  Turks,  nor  very  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Russians. 

"  The  Armenians  (says  the  Abb6  Michou)  have  three  inde- 
pendent Patriarchs,  one  of  Etmiazin,  one  of  Cis,  and  one  of 
Aktamar,  in  Great  Armenia.  The  Patriarch  of  Ecmiazin,  in 
Bussian  Armenia,  takes  the  title  of  CatholicOj  which  means, 
universal  head  of  the  Armenians.  The  actual  prelate  is  an  in- 
telligent prelate.  The  convent  of  Ecmiazin  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  all  Armenia.  There  are  found  the  best  informed 
ecclesiastics.  A  priest  of  this  convent  studied  at  the  school  of 
Moscow. 

'*•  The  bishops  are  nominated  by  the  patriarchs,  and  are  de- 
pendent upon  them.  Generally  the  bishoprics  are  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Sometimes  the  diocese  ask  the  Patriarch  for  a 
person  whom  they  like.  They  obtain  him ;  but  always  have  to 
pay  for  the  appointment.   This  is  also  done  in  the  Greek  ChurcL 

"The  revenues  of  the  Armenian  churches  consist  of  the 
offerings  of  the  faithful,  lands,  and  other  real  property,  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  synod.  But  at  the 
bottom,  the  bishops  manage  them. 
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"  To  be  an  Armenian  priest,  it  is  sufficient  to  loiow  how  to 

read.     Thus,  the  Ignorance  of  the  priests  is  so  gi"cat,  that  many 

ilo  not  know  the  catechism.      They  marry  before  ordination. 

Their  morals  are  generally  blameless.  They  are  unfortunate  arti- 

eans,  or  mined  men,  who  receive  the  protection  of  some  bishop, 

and  receive  ordination  from  him,     The  faithful  support  them. 

Their   children   arc   generally   husbandmen.      Amongst  these 

priests,  some  are  unmarried  men ;  they  are  called  rartabet,  a 

word  Bignifyiag  doctors.     They  enjoy  greater  esteem  than  the 

rest,  and  out  of  them  the  bisho})s  are  chosen.      These,  in  the 

menian,  as  well  as  the  Greek  Church,  cannot  many.     Some- 

mcs  bi8hoi>3  are  taken  out  of  the  monks,  but  with  a  diapensa- 

1  from  the  Patriarch,  because  the  canons  say  that  a  monk 

i&Dot  be  ft  bishop.     M.  Tchamoiu'djan,  to  raiso  the  Armenian 

bnrch,  proposed  to  the  patriarchal  council  to  give  the  most 

mportant  places  to  those  ecclesiastics  who  had  passed  through 

I  ooorso  of  study.     His  advice  was  rejected,  aud  the  old  routine 

I  kept  to. 

"  The  Armenians,  like  the  Greeks,  go  to  churcli  and  say 

rsyers  early  in  the  morning,  and  devote  the  rest  of  tlie  day  to 

Fork.    Their  liturgies  ^o  back  to  the  time  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

*'  Tliey  have  two  synods,  one  spiritual,  the  other  temporal. 

B  patriarchal  vicar  is  named  Jacobo. 

''  The  priests  of  the  Latin  ritual  at  Constantinople  amount  to 

regular  and  eight  secular.     The  former  comprise  the 

reDch  Lazarists,  aud  different  orders  of  the  Franciscans ;  the 

B  arc  the  Grteco-Latin  priests  of  the  island  employed  in 

the  parishes.    There  are,  further,  two  houses  of  tlie  Brothers  of 

Cliristian  Schools,  and  two  houses  of  the  Slaters  of  St  Vincent 

_de  Paul. 

'  Among  the  Latins  there  are  a  good  many  Armenians  fiom 

.  The  Armenian  Catholic  Patriarch  was  anxious  to  draw 

1  into  his  nation,  but  they  resolved  to  remain  Latins.  They 

1  the  general  tolerance  of  the  Latin  Church,   to  the 

s  of  Christian  discipline,   still  rigorously  preserved 

r  the  Armenians.     The  Latin  nation  had,  about  twelve 
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years  ago^  a  temporal  chief,  who  was  a  priest  At  present  he 
is  a  layman.  His  name  is  M.  G.  YarthalitL  He  is  paid  by  the 
nation  whom  he  represents,  and  for  whom  he  aets.  Each 
nation  has  its  council,  which  is  also  called  a  deputation.  The 
members  of  the  council  are  elected  every  three  or  four  years  by 
the  general  assembly. 

"  The  Greek  Catholic  ritual  united  with  Rome,  has  at  Con- 
stantinople only  a  little  chapel,  served  by  one  priest  and  his 
deacon.  The  conmiunity  consists  of  about  fifty  faithful,  almost 
all  Syrians. 

^^  The  Catholic  Armenians  are  much  more  numerous  at  this 
time :  intestine  dissensions  disturb  their  union.  These  dissen- 
sions were  so  great  that  the  Patriarch  was  sent  to  Bome.  The 
question  on  which  the  Armenians  are  divided  is  this:^-one 
party,  brought  up  by  the  Propaganda  of  Rome,  are  bent  upon 
abolishing  the  Armenian  ritual,  and  upon  Latinising  the  nation 
by  introducing  the  customs,  ceremonies,  and  liturgy  of  Rome. 
The  others  wisli  to  preserve  their  ritual  and  ancient  liturgy.  The 
learned  and  pious  Mekatarists  of  Venice  and  Paris  belong  to 
the  latter  party.  They  arc  convinced  that  the  way  to  delay,  and 
to,  perhaps,  prevent  the  union  of  the  Armenians  still  separated 
from  Rome,  is  to  manifest  a  tendency  of  robbing  the  nation  of 
its  national  liturg)'.  They  know  that  attachment  to  this  liturgy 
has  been  a  powerful  means  of  preservation  for  the  faith,  and 
they  fear  the  religious  indifterence  which  might  follow  the  in- 
troduction of  a  ritual  to  which  the  Armenians  are  completely 
strangers,  however  worthy  of  respect  as  the  ritual  of  the  mother 
Church. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  Rome  does  not  understand  the  im- 
portance of  preser\'ing  the  rituals  of  the  diflerent  nations  who 
return  to  Catholicism,  and  does  not  blame  the  short-sighted 
zeal  of  men  who  believe  they  do  her  service  by  imposing  upon 
other  nations  liturgies  and  customs  foreign  to  their  education 
and  religious  habits."* 

*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  tho  East,  1S50. 
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THE  INPEBIOn  ARMENIAN  CLERGY. 

There  are  two  classta,  Derders,  or  ordinary  Priesta,  or  Varta- 
'  bieds,  or  Doctors  in  Theology.     The  latter,   the   most  learned, 
are  enjoined  celibacy,  while  the  Derders  may  exercise  their 
foncUons  as  priests  in  the  married  state. 

The  Armenian  clergy  spring  from  the  people,  generally  from 
common  workmen,  humble  artisans,  and  small  tradesmen. 
Very  little  previous  study  is  required  to  fit  the  candidate  for 
orders  in  the  rank  of  ordinary  priests  for  ordination. 

In  CTOrj'  parish  tliero  is  a  lay  administrator  of  the  pious  and 

charitable  foundations  belonging  to  the  Church,  called  Mule- 

Telle ;  when  a  priest  is  wanted  for  the  church,  the  administrator 

ia  informed,  and  that  person,  who  is  generally  a  man  of  local 

taok  and  influence,  exercises  his  patronage  by  choosing  some 

nble  follower  or  retainer,  who  has  received  some  elementary 

Ation,  can  read  and  write,  and  recommends  him  to  the 

rnfitagus  of  the  faithful,  and  forthwith  the  election  takes  place, 

antl   the  nomination  of  the   recommended  person    follows  as 

a  matter  of  course,  and  that  person,  at  the  expiration  of  forty 

■  -  iajs  DOTiciate  and  probation,  all  at  once  steps  into  ecclesiastical 

■dMs,  a  r«ady-made  Armenian  dicinn,  presimied  to  be  perfect  at 

^BD  points  in  the  sncrod  character  and  i\mctions  wherewith  he 

^Km  then  invested  at  once  and  for  evermore. 

^B  A  preliminary  form  is,  however,  gone  through ;  a  petition  is 

pHnt  \fy  the  electors  to  the  Patriarch,  praying  for  the  confirma- 

"fion  of  the  election  made  by  them.     The  prayer  of  that  petition 

is  signed  by  all  the  clergy  and  parishioners,  as  well  as  by  the 

Ualevelle,  and  that  petition  is  always  assented  to. 

The  petition  is  accepted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
moral  character  of  the  candidate,  but  the  formalitj-  must  be 
gone  through  of  a  public  examination,  according  to  the 
".,  aa  to  qualifications,  the  caudidate  previously  having  re- 
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ceived  minor  orders,  including  the  order  of  deacon.  The  for- 
mula of  the  ritual  comprise  answers  to  questions  easily  learned 
by  a  slight  exercise  of  memory,  and  a  night  passed  in  prayer 
and  hymns  in  the  church.  And  on  the  following  day  the  can- 
didate for  holy  orders  is  consecrated.  The  obvious  evils  of  this 
system  of  ordination  has  suggested  improvements  of  late  years 
in  it,  but  the  improvements  liave  led  to  other  evils.  The  test 
of  moral  conduct  is  now  merged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  one 
of  proficiency  in  the  literary  language  of  Armenia,  and  ac- 
quaintance with  ecclesiastical  works  in  that  idiom.  The  can- 
didate must  now  be  a  person  of  a  higher  rank,  but  his  respect- 
ability is  a  matter  of  more  consideration  than  that  of  fedth  or 
morals.  It  remains  to  combine  both  considerations,  but  in  the 
meantime,  great  jealousies  are  excited  between  the  educated  and 
non-educated  postulants,  and  the  former  appear,  when  sent  forth 
as  missionary  priests,  to  have  more  influence  over  the  masses  of 
their  community  than  the  former. 

If  any  one  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to  know  what  my  prac- 
tical experience  is  of  this  mode  of  supplying  the  Armenian 
church  with  clergy,  I  am  bound  to  saj  the  result  is  favourable 
to  religion,  so  for  as  the  appointment  is  concerned  of  men  who 
are  perfectly  sincere,  strictly  moral,  and  devoted  to  their 
duties. 

The  Armenian  clergy  receive  no  fixed  support,  cmd  exact  no 
prescribed  contributions  from  their  flocks  like  the  Greek  clergy. 
Their  revenue  depends  mainly  on  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  faithful.  A  rich  priest  ^is  a  rara  avis  in  ecclesia  Arme- 
niie.  They  receive  grants  in  aid  of  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  fund  of  pious  and  charitable  foundations  in  every  dis- 
trict, designated  Vacoub. 

Wliat  we  would  call  parishes  are  districts  of  churches,  to  each 
of  which  a  certain  nmiiber  of  families  arc  assigned  to  the  care 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  ecclesiastics.  Tlie  clergy  of  one  dis- 
trict cannot  interfere  with  those  of  another  in  the  celebration 
of  any  religious  services,  or  administration  of  Sacrament.  The 
working  clergy  have  no  contributions  to  pay  to  the  patriaidi 
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or  bishops,  nor  can  they  exact  any  from  the  people  except  for 
baptisms,  marriages  ami  faneralB,  the  fees  of  which  are  regu- 
lated by  a  tariff  publicly  placed  in  every  church.  The  principal 
TOluntary  contributions  are  those  collected  twice  a  year  from 
the  faitlifiU,  at  the  feast  of  the  Epiphauy  and  Easter.  The 
ordinary  collections  for  the  mainteuance  of  the  church  and  its 
requirements  are  made  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  and  the 
'  octave  from  Eastor  to  Whitsuntide. 


THE  ARMENIAN  MONASTIC  INSTITUTIONS. 

Formerly  monta  and  monasteries  abounded  in  the  Turkish 
empire.  At  the  present  time  monasteries  are  becoming  rare, 
and  those  which  exist  are  generally  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
Oimseqaently  monks  are  become  rare  also,  for  it  is  a  conse- 
quence 1  think  in  all  countries  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
with  one  exception,  that  where  edifices  do  not  exist  for  ecclesi- 
■flttcal  purposes,  congregations  for  them  diminish  rapidly, 
ind  at  l^igth  cease  to  exist  at  alL  I  apeak  of  conntries 
whose  people,  or  large  communities  of  them,  have  been  per- 
gBcnted  on  aocoimt  of  their  religious  tenets. 

Ibe  mode  of  life  of  Armenian  monks  is  hardly  less  austere 
than  that  of  Greek  inmates  of  monasteries;  one  meal  a  day,  con- 
littiDg  of  herbs,  other  vegetables,  and  pulse  is  their  ordinary  sus- 
tenuice ;  their  exceptional  luxuries  of  oil,  milk,  and  fish  is  for 
two  days  in  the  week — Saturdays  and  Sundays.  Their  noviciate 
is  long  and  arduous,  it  is  only  at  the  expiration  of  eight  years 
probatioD  they  are  entitled  to  the  habit  of  the  order,  and  during 
forty  days  previously  to  their  arriving  at  that  dignity,  they 
remain  in  solitude,  silence,  and  seclusion,  even  from  the  light 
of  day.     Other  literature  besides  that  of  their  liturgies,  ritual, 
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and  works  on  dogmatic  and  ascetic  theology,  is  neither  colti- 
yated  nor  encouraged  in  the  monasteries,  nor  indeed  permitted, 
except  to  superiors  of  long  stimding  and  well  ascertained  ortho- 
doxy. Tliere  are  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule  in  a  few  ancient 
monasteries,  formerly  renowned  for  the  cultivation  of  science 
or  letters,  and  where  the  odour  of  those  pursuits  still  hang 
about  the  dilapidated  walls  of  their  dreary  houses.  The  Con- 
vent of  St.  James,  at  Jerusalem  is  the  residence  of  the 
Armenian  Bishop  of  that  city,  who  has  the  honorary  title  of 
Patriarch,  and  possesses  larger  revenues  derived  from  the 
Yacoufs  and  offerings  from  pilgrims  than  any  other  Armenian ' 
monastery  in  the  Levant. 

The  monastery  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  near  Mouch,  ranks 
next  in  these  respects.  Next  in  order  of  eminence  and  claims 
to  veneration  are  the  episcopal  monasteries  of  Angora  and 
Tokal,  and  that  of  Armach^  near  Nicomedia,  the  latter  having 
a  seminary  for  students  destined  for  the  priesthood.  The 
archives  of  the  latter  might  be  worthy  the  attention  of  Irish 
Archaeologists.  There  are  many  ^Vrmenian  monasteries  of 
minor  importance  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Abbots  and  officiating 
ecclesiastics,  of  which  many  are  married  and  reside  with  their 
families  in  the  convents,  and  look  upon  the  revenues  of  them, 
it  is  said,  so  much  as  hereditary  property,  that  when  one  of  the 
Superiors  dies,  tlie  government  of  the  monastery  passes  to  his 
son  as  an  inheritance. 

Constantinople  and  its  precincts  contain  thirty  Armenian 
churches,  one  to  each  district  of  tlcfined  limits,  to  which  the  cure 
of  a  certain  number  of  souls  is  committed.  Tlie  ecclesiastical 
districts  both  in  the  capital  and  its  suburl)s,  and  generally  in 
the  provinces  in  large  towns  and  their  vicinity,  have  free  schools 
of  primary  instruction  connected  with  them,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren of  the  district  learn  to  read  and  write,  are  instructed  in 
their  catechism,  and  taught  the  elements  of  arithmetic  The 
schools  in  the  capital,  formerly  ill-supported  by  their  several 
ecclesiastical  districts,  are  now  tolerably  well  maintained  fit)m 
a  general  frmd  for  educational  purposes. 
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The  poor  tbus  olitam  some  knowledge  that  is  useful  to  them, 
and  fiulHcient  fur  their  simple  lives. 

The  upper  class,  at  least  the  opulent  mercantile  comraimity, 
(he  successful  tuoney  changers,  money  lendere,  money  brokera, 
liankers,  jobbers  in  secnrities,  specnlators  in  Government  secu- 
riiies,  loan  makers  on  mortgaged  salaries  to  Pachafl  and  Mudirs, 
luJvancers  of  bribes  to  functionaries  of  State,  civil  and  judicial ; 
the  earrafs  which  compose  this  Armenian  aristocracy  obtain 
their  ednmtion  in  foreign  countries,  Germany,  France,  and 
I'aly.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  Armenian  col- 
.■1,'es  in  Turkey,  but  they  have  been  nusuccessiiil.  The  labours 
.  r  Mcc'bita.  however,  have  not  been  in  vain.  They  have  given 
the  upiKT  classes  a  taste  for  letters,  a  desire  for  knowledge, 
and  there  are  many  Armenians  of  tlie  present  day  not  only 
literur}',  but  learned  men. 

The  education  of  the  female  sex  of  their  community  of  tliis 
aristocracy  is  limited  to  primary  instruction,  the  elements  of 
arithtnGtic,  geography,  embroidery,  the  social  scifnce  of  femi- 
nine grace,  propriety,  conventionalism,  in  the  "minor  morals," 
of  manners,  carriage  and  deportment^ — in  a  word,  genteel  be- 
haviour before  the  world.  Music  forms  no  part  of  their  accom- 
pUehments. 

I  have  lived  on  terms  of  familiar  intercourse  with  many  Ar- 
menian families  of  the  first  rank  in  their  several  communities, 
in  former  years,  and  I  cannot  say  I  remember  ever  seeing  a 
book  in  an  Armenian  lady's  hand,  or  bearing  one  spoken  of,  or 
seeing  a  piano  or  harp  played  by  one  of  them. 

They  get  on  in  society,  however,  marvellously  well  without 
iIkhw  accomplishments,  and  are  by  no  means  unrefined,  unwin- 
riing,  or  uncivilised.  Their  women  of  high  rank  are  remark- 
ably bcautifid,  graceful,  and  elegantly  indolent,  if  I  may  be 
uUowuil  the  expression. 

Tlie  class  in  which  the  want  of  education  is  felt,  seen,  and 
most  lamentably  obvious,  is  in  the  middle  class  of  the  Arme- 
nian commouity.    That  class,  which  in  Ireland,  perhaps  no  less 
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than  that  of  which  I  am  speaking,  in  the  Turkish  dominions, 
suffers  from  the  want  of  any  kind  of  knowledge  commensurate 
with  the  necessity  for  it,  and  the  requirements  of  the  position 
in  which  they  move,  or  to  which  they  seek  to  ascend. 

The  Armenian  middle  class  are  deficient  alike  in  moral  and 
intellectual  qualities  of  a  high  order.  They  are  vain  and  selfish 
braggards  and  poltroons,  insolent  to  inferiors,  servile  and  syco- 
phimtic  to  superiors,  sharp,  acute,  and  astute  in  business 
matters,  not  very  sensible  of  the  value  or  imiK)rtance  of  any 
distinction  between  truth  and  falsehood,  and  exceedingly  proiul 
of  their  race  and  religion,  without  having  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  either. 

As  fistr  as  their  means  allow,  and  probably  in  many  instances 
beyond  them,  they  indulge  in  that  peculiar  passion  which  the 
money  broker  aristocracy  of  their  community  indulge  in  so 
largely — Ostentation  in  the  interior  of  their  dwellings,  while  the 
exterior  will  denote  nothing  but  decay,  dilapidation,  dirt  and 
dinginess,  penury  and  gloom. 

It  is  astonishing  what  fine  fiimiture,  expensive  carpets, 
gawdy  pictures,  costly  pipes  are  to  be  found  in  the  abodes  of 
Armenians  who  are  only  clerks  to  sarafls,  agents,  and  factors 
to  merchants.  Ostentation  within  doors  is  the  ruling  passion, 
indeed,  of  all  classes  of  the  Armenian  community  above  the 
lower. 

The  women  of  the  Armenian  Catholic  community  have  gene- 
rally abandoned  the  use  of  the  yaslmiah  and  the  feredge,  the 
veil  and  the  large  flowing  outer  garment,  formerly  used  by 
them  in  common  with  the  Turkish  women. 

But  in  adopting  French  fashions,  their  manners  and  modes 
of  thinking  remain  Armenian. 

The  Armenians  have  suffered  much  at  various  periods,  from 
the  intolerance  as  well  as  the  rapacity  of  the  Turks,  even  in  the 
reign  of  the  late  reforming  Sultan,  Mahmoud. 

The  Ottoman  Porte  gave  its  faithful  Cliristian  allies  a  strik- 
ing specimen  of  the  power  of  Reform,  and  the  progress  of  en- 
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fightenment  and  toleration  in  1843,  in  the  spectacle  of  an  ' 
execution  of  a  yonng  AnuenJan,  twenty-two  yeara  of  age  only, 
namuci  Ovaghian,  for  the  crime  of  returning  to  his  own 
Christian  faith,  which  he  had  professedly  renounced,  probably 
in  some  fit  of  rage  and  passion,  the  result  of  domestic  strife. 
In  his  sane  momeuts,  reflecting  with  horror  on  what  he  had 
done,  he  determined  to  abandon  Stamboul  and  the  religion  of 
Mohammed,  proceeded  to  the  isiand  of  SjTa,  abjured  Islamism, 
tad  Bubstttued  the  hat  for  the  turban,  and  after  some  time 
letomed,  as  he  thought,  incognito  to  Stamboul.  Bat  he  was 
won  recognised,  arrested,  tried  before  a  tribunal  of  those  holy 
men  and  doctora  of  the  law  of  Islam,  couvicted,  and  had  hia 
head  chopjwd  ofl"  by  that  "  most  tolerant  of  all  governmenta,"  - 
the  Turkiah  Government. 

It  fell,  however,  to  the  lot  of  the  British  minister,  who  thinks 
most  favourably  of  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Turkish  nile,  to  canse 
the  ambassador  of  his  nation  at  the  Porte,  to  remonstrate 
londly  and  angrily  against  the  execution  of  the  Armenian  for  the 
exercise  of  religious  right,  and  such  was  the  angry  nature  of  the 
oominanications  but^'een  the  Uiitish  ambassador,  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  and  tlie  Porte  on  this  subject,  that  a  rupture  between 
the  two  govornmonts  was  imminent.  The  ambassador  demand- 
ing BD  abrogation  of  the  atrocious  hiw,  under  which  tlie  Arme- 
mao  Christian  had  been  put  to  death,  the  Sultan  and  his 
ministers  declaring  most  truly,  that  the  law  was  based  on  a 
tondamental  principle  of  their  religion,  that  the  Koran  not  only 
sanctioned  the  penalty  of  death  for  apostacy,  but  ordained  it, 
and  tliat  neither  the  Sultan  nor  the  Forte  had  any  power  t» 
ahovgate  what  the  law  of  Islam  had  ordained.  Tike  energetic 
British  minister  insisted  in  vain  that  the  law  should  be  abro- 
gated. He  then  precipitately  quitted  Constantinople,  and  with 
all  his  suite  went  onboard  a  British  vessel  of  war,  sailed  for  the 
Dardanelles,  giving  the  Porto  three  days  to  deliberate  on  the 
final  demand,  preferred  at  the  moment  of  his  departure. 

The  young  Sultan  and  the  Divan,  terrified,  and,  indeed,  it 
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may  be  added,  bullied  into  a  violation  of  a  fiindamental  law  of 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  speedily  despatched  a  messenger 
after  the  importunate  ambassador,  consenting  to  abrogate  all 
that  he  and  his  government  were  called  upon  to  do.  Accord- 
ingly the  laws  and  the  religion  of  the  Turkish  Empire  were  vio- 
lated at  the  bidding  of  a  Christian  Power,  and  from  that  time 
the  independence  and  prestige  of  the  nation,  and  the  only  vital 
power  of  the  Turkish  government,  its  uncontrolled  fanaticism, 
were  struck  down ;  frCMn  that  blow  greater  mischief  has  been 
done  to  Turkish  power,  than  it  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of 
any  other  Christian  Power. 

The  influence  at  the  Porte  of  Sir  Stratford  Canning  from  that 
time,  was  apparently  commensurate  with  his  successftil  bullying 
diplomacy,  but  probably  the  tone  of  triumph,  and  extravagant 
eulogy,  with  which  the  ambassador's  success  on  this  occasion 
was  spoken  of  in  the  British  Press  and  Parliament,  led  to  mis- 
taken views  of  the  superiority  of  British  influence  at  the  Porte 
over  that  of  every  other  nation. 

A  sudden  impetus  was  then  given  to  Protestant  missionary 
labours  in  the  Levant.  Tliree  years  later,  having  been  pushed 
on  with  an  amount  of  energy  corresponding  to  the  high  degree 
of  influence  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  British  minister  at 
the  Porte,  the  other  Christian  communities  were  spiritually 
warred  on  by  the  new  missionaries,  pretty  much  the  same  way 
that  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland  are  at  this  dav  warred  on  for 
the  salvation  of  their  souls.  Their  tenets  were  assailed,  their 
schools  and  the  dwellings  of  their  poor  were  fired  into  with 
tracts  and  Bibles,  their  children  were  made  presents,  their  ser- 
vants were  taken  into  pay,  their  priests  were  reviled,  and  the 
missionary  societies  at  home  were  made  glad  and  thankful  to 
the  Lord  for  glowing  accounts  of  success  among  the  heathen, 
and  thereby  for  large  subscriptions  at  home,  and  ample  funds 
for  their  apostolic  operations  in  foreign  parts. 


THE    COMMUNITY    OF    UNITED    ARMENIANS 

CONNECTED    WITH    THE    CHURCH    OF 

ROME    IN    TURKEY. 


The  origin  of  the  schism  of  the  Armcuinii  Church  and  its 
separatioD  from  tJmt  of  Roiug,  datfs  from  the  6th  century.  It 
U'gan,  like  many  other  schisma,  in  a  war  of  worde,  in  selfish 
but  not  sordid  feelings,  in  exorbitant  proteusions  and  inordi- 
nate pride,  and  aa  it  progressed  and  extended  in  point  of 
li>cttlity,  OS  well  as  in  regards  to  tenets  of  controverted  suVijecta 
yf  discussion,  human  passions  tecame  more  deeply  and  deeply 
enjijiiged  in  these  contentions,  and  dissidences  in  matters  of 
opinion  and  discipline,  became  schism,  involving  questions  of 
doctrines  taught  by  authority,  and  reiiuired  hy  authority  to  be 
received.  The  Council  of  Clialcedon,  the  4th  tecumenical 
council,  assembled  during  the  Pontificate  of  Saint  Leo,  had 
couileiiined  the  Eutychian  heresy,  and  defined  and  declared  the 
receive".!  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  throughout 
the  ■world  of  all  previous  times,  namely,  that  the  divine  and 
bumau  uutnr^  united  in  our  Saviour,  formed  a  single  person 
only. 

The  partisans  of  Entycliine,  and  especially  bis  disciple  of 
Dioscarns  in  Asia,  propagated  a  report  that  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  had  admitted  a  duality  of  persons,  and  renewed  the 
errors  of  Xestorius.  The  Armenians  were  llicn  hostile  to  their 
Cireek  nilerg,  and  were  easily  led  to  adopt  any  views  which 
■viTB  hostile  to  theirs,  either  of  a  religions  or  a  political  kind. 
Tlicy  ftlli>wed  thcmaelves  to  be  couvmced  that  the  Lsitiu  Church 
kid  fallen  into  the  errors  of  Eutychius,  and  in  the  year  a.d.  596 
ilio  romial  separation  of  Ihu  Armenian  Church  from  that  of 
liiimo  vae  effected  and  conipkite<f,  and  it  has  endured  upwards 
of  twelve  centuries  and  a  half,  with  an  amount  of  bitter  bad 
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feeling  tliat  would  be  almost  incredible,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  differences  between  the  two  Churches,  were  it  not  for  the 
reflection  that  the  more  groundless  are  the  misapprehensions  of 
unacquainted  neighbours,  the  more  unfounded  are  the  suspi- 
cions and  jealousies  of  families,  communities,  and  nations,  on 
the  same  borders  of  each  other,  of  those  nearest  to  us  in  blood, 
in  the  bonds  of  faith,  and  in  race  as  well  as  religion,  the  more 
vehement  are  such  suspicions  and  jealousies,  and  the  more 
violent  are  the  quarrels  engendered  by  them. 

Poor  humanity,  it  is  asserted  daily  in  our  press,  in  our 
literary,  and  scientific,  and  philosophical,  and  religious  journals, 
is  advancing  towards  perfection  in  social  science,  making  rapid 
progress  in  political  economy,  improving  vastly  and  visibly 
everywhere,  even  in  Turkey,  and  progressing  in  civilisation.  In 
£EK^t,  we  are  taught  to  believe,  in  this  age  of  ours,  that  people 
every  day  are  becoming  wiser,  and  worthier  of  happiness  in  this 
world  and  the  next ;  become  every  day  less  subject  to  infirmi- 
ties, prejudices,  mistaken  views  of  economical,  industrial,  and 
social  interests. 

Alas !  my  experience  leads  me  to  no  such  conclusions.  I  do 
not  find  in  the  course  of  my  reading  of  history,  nor  in  my 
travels  either  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  evidence  of  any  such 
happy  change.  As  for  poor  Armenian  humanity,  it  wears  the 
same  garb,  sees  with  the  same  eyes,  thinks  with  the  same  organ, 
reasons  with  the  same  powers,  feels  with  the  same  tendencies  of 
passion  to  excite,  exaggerate,  mislead,  and  misrepresent,  to 
make  false  mediums,  false  appearances,  false  facts,  false  infe- 
rences, and  false  consciences. 

Poor  humanity  is  not  a  whit  better  in  the  heart  of  that  Ar- 
menian community  of  which  I  treat,  in  the  year  of  grace  1860, 
than  it  was  in  the  year  of  the  great  schism  of  its  Church,  a.d. 
696. 

And  let  me  ask  the  great  authorities,  the  men  of  master 
minds,  and  of  a  great  fame  in  social  science,  in  political 
economy,  the  religious  movement,  in  legislative  and  judicial 
vocations  in  the  British  dominionS|  is  humanity  there  more 
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^^Brcsted  of  its  iDfiniiities,  rendered  less  subject  to  passions, 
[     veakncBses,  miseries  of  all  kiuds,  domineered  over  by  fewer 
prejudices  than  it  is  in  titlier  countries,  or  has  been  even  three 
handred  years  ago  ? 

The  tmtliful  reply  to  that  inqiiiry  most  assuredly  would  be, 
no  caaential  change  has  taken  place  in  its  conatitutioiL 

HomaD  passions  and  infirmities  change  their  aspects,  garb, 
and  mode  of  espressioii,  from  time  to  time,  and  the  mystery 
itnd  ascendancy  of  eat-h  of  them  may  alternate  and  modify  for 

Ilhe  time  being  the  phases  of  national  character,  without  alter- 
ing its  natura  Humanity  at  large  is  changed  effectnalty  for 
the  better,  only  by  the  influences  of  religion,  and  tnily  civi- 
lized only  by  the  influence  of  genuine  Christian  principles. 

The  chief  points  at  variance  between  the  Armenian  and  the 
Latin  Church,  are  the  foUowing  : — Ist,  The  Armenian  Church 
rejects  tiie  snpremaey  of  the  Church  and  kSee  of  Rome.  2nd, 
rejects  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  3rd,  denies  that  the  Holy 
Ghofit  proceeds  from  the  Father.  4th,  rejects  Purgatory.  5th, 
rejects  indolgences.  6th,  retains  certain  rites  of  Paganism, 
such  as  the  sacrifice  of  some  animals,  which  sacrifice  is  called 
*'  Madagb." 

At  various  times,  I)etween  the  three  Patriarchs  of  the  Arme- 
nian Church — the  chief,  or  universal,  at  Ecmiaziu,  the  second 
,     ia  Cilicia,  the  third  at  Pitam,  there  have  been  serious  feuds  and 

Eesiastical  quarrels, 
here  have  been  ninety-two  Patriarchs  of  the  Armenian 
ich,  SQccesaora  to  St.  Gregory.  Several  of  them  have  been 
men  of  great  Christian  virtues,  of  heroic  benevolence,  munifi- 
cence, and  resolution  in  the  dleeliarge  of  their  spiritu^  func- 
tions, none  more  so  thau  Kersis,  Archbishop  of  Georgia,  whose 
ince  not  suiting  the  lEusaian  Government,  he  was 
moned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  banished  to  Besarabiiv.  In 
■,  the  united  sufi'nigea  of  all  the  Armenian  churches  in 
,  Persia,  Turkey,  and  its  provinces,  called  this  venerable 
0  to  the  Patriarchal  See  of  Ecmiazin,  in  the  Ttcinity  of 
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The  Armenian  schism  would  probably  have  died  out  of  mere 
inanition,  if  such  a  vast  amount  of  superfluous  pains  had  not 
been  taken  at  the  commencement  to  extinguish  it  The  more 
it  was  anathematised,  tlie  more  obstinate  it  became  in  error. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  the  Armenians  imagined  that  the 
Latin  Church  had  adopted  the  errors  of  Eutychius,  andyetwith 
no  little  inconsistency,  they  rejected  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  by  which  Eutychius  was  condemned,  and  also  the 
epistle  of  Pope  Leo,  which  has  reference  to  the  same  subject 
The  Armenian  Church  has  been  from  its  origin  in  a  state  of 
vacillation,  hesitating  in  its  conclusions  on  many  matters,  and 
halting  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches, 
but  clinging  pertinaciously  to  its  old  ritual,  discipline,  and 
fundamental  doctrines. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Armenian  community  in  the  Turkish 
Empire  is  estimated  at  forty  thousand  souls,  but  in  this  esti- 
mate I  am  disposed  to  think  that  those  in  Elgypt  are  not  included, 
but  their  number  does  not  largely  affect  the  preceding  estimate. 
In  Constantinople  the  Armenian  Catholics  amount  to  seventeen 
thousand,  those  of  Trebizond  two  thousand  five  hundred,  those 
of  Angora  nine  thousand,  those  of  Erzeroun  four  thousand, 
those  of  Artwin  fifteen  hundred,  and  those  of  Broussa  one 
thousand. 

Li  1622,  Pope  Gregory  XV.  founded  the  Propaganda,  or 
Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  at  Rome ;  and 
to  this  establishment  Gregory's  successor,  Url)an  VIII.,  joined 
the  CoUegio  della  Proi)agancla,  with  the  intention  of  furnishing 
missionaries  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  Congregation  for  the  IVopagation  of  the  Faith  has  always 
exercised  a  wise  discretion,  or  has  always  promoted  the  true 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  by  ilie  proceedings 
it  has  adopted,  either  in  relation  to  the  schismatic  churches  in 
the  East,  or  to  those  churches  which  have  come  out  of  the 
schism  and  sought  reconciliation  with  the  Latin  Church. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Congregation  at  one  period,  and 
with  one  class  of  schismatics,  or  communities  returning  to 
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the  Latin  Church,  have  been  too  violent;  and,  at  another 
time,  and  with  another  conuDunity  approaching  nnion  with 
it,  or  arrived  at  the  first  stage  of  union,  has  been  too  arrogant, 
too  nnyielding  in  its  requirements,  too  rigorous  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  views,  too  meddlesome  in  affairs  of  mere  discipline, 
and  too  regardless,  not  only  of  the  prejudices,  but  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  churches  long  separated  from  the 
Latin  Church,  especially  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
prelates  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries.  Tliis  mistake  has 
been  productive  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Clmrch,  and  of  incalculable  mischief  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  East.  The  violent  efforts 
made  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  detach  the 
Armenians  from  their  schism,  were  of  the  kind  above  re- 
ferred to. 

A  few  years  previously  (1687),  Pope  Rextus  V.  had  sent  an 
ambassador  to  the  Greek  communities  of  Syria,  consisting  of 
the  Armenians,  Melkites,  Jacobites  and  Chaldeans,  with  the 
view  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  schismatic  churches ; 
but  the  effort  was  virtually  a  failure,  although  the  Armenian 
Patriarch  of  Cilicia  had  been  induced  to  sign  a  confession  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  according  to  the  statutes  of  the  Council  of 
Florence. 

About  a  century  later  an  Armenian  priest,  named  Mechitar, 
renewed  the  unsuccessful  attempt,  after  he  had  been  induced 
by  the  Fathers  of  the  Jesuit  Order  at  Aleppo  to  return  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith.  He  l)ecame  an  enthusiast,  too,  in  his 
efforts  to  reclaim  his  schismatic  brethren  ;  founded  a  religious 
society  or  order,  the  main  object  of  which  was  the  union  of 
churches,  and  commenced  the  mission  which  he  assigned  to 
himself  at  Constantinople,  in  1700.  From  that  time  we  find 
the  Armenian  Church  at  Constantinople  a  prey  to  dissension. 
All  the  old  controversies,  that  had  been  dormant  for  centuries, 
were  revived.  Tlic  agents  employed  by  the  Proi)agauda  carried 
things  with  a  very  high  hand,  attacking  the  liturgy  and  prac- 
tises of  the  ancient  Armenian  Church  with  extreme  violence ; 
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while  the  Armenian  Patriarch  and  his  partisans  secretly  and 
actively  intrigued  against  the  agents  of  the  Congregation  and 
their  abettors ;  denounced  them  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
represented  them  as  conspirators  against  the  Turkish  stata 
This  old  polemical  policy  of  maligning,  discrediting,  and 
bringing  State  power  to  work  the  destruction  of  religions 
opponents,  was  eminently  successfiil  on  that  occasion.  The 
Patriarch  obtained  a  firman  firom  the  Porte  ordering  the 
banishment  of  the  missionaries  from  Rome,  and  forbidding  any 
one  to  harbour  them  on  pain  of  death,  and  prohibiting  Arme- 
nian Catholics  to  frequent  any  churches  but  those  in  conmia- 
nion  with  the  Armenian  Patriarch. 

The  successor  of  the  wily  Patriarch  above-mentioned,  in 
1702,  carried  on  the  war  with  Roman  Catholics  with  increased 
fury.  The  College  of  the  Jesuits  at  Erzeroum,  which  con- 
tained three  himdred  young  Armenians,  converted  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith,  was  closed  by  order  of  the  government 
The  Fathers,  forced  to  disperse,  took  refuge  in  adjacent  coun- 
tries, chiefly  in  Persia.  There  is  a  very  singular  comment  on 
this  persecution  in  the  number  of  European  renegades,  chiefly 
Italian  Roman  Catholics,  who  about  this  time  had  embraced 
the  faith  of  Mohammed,  and  Von  Hammer  makes  mention  of 
one  who,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  conversion,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Grand  Vizier,  had  trampled  on  the  host 

But  the  triumph  of  the  persecuting  Armenian  Patriarch  was 
of  short  duration.  In  1703,  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  de 
Feriol,  came  forward  in  defence  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
obtained  an  order  from  the  Porte  for  the  deposition  and 
banishment  of  the  persecuting  Armenian  Patriarch. 

Soon  after,  the  influence  of  the  rich  Armenians  of  Constan- 
tinople was  brought  to  bear  at  the  influence  of  the  French 
Ambassador.  The  banished  Patriarch,  on  liis  way  to  the 
island  of  Scio,  the  place  of  banisliment  assigned  to  him,  was 
said  to  have  been  secretly  ciirried  off"  and  conveyed  to  a  foreign 
land — some  said  to  Marseilles,  others  to  Messina,  and  those 
who  were  determined  to  be  circumstantial,  averred  he  was 
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ight  to  the  island  of  St  Marguerite,  where  he  died  "  of 
niart>-rdom,"  but  tvhatparticalardiaeafieorcataGtropheia  implied 
l>;  that  expreeeioQ  is  Dot  quite  clear.  Some  imaginative 
people,  in  after  time,  adduced  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
suppoeition  that  the  abducted  Armenian  patriarch  was  the 
Man  in  tlie  Iron  Mask. 

"Diere  is  nothing  so  effective  as  a  vague  rumour  that  barely 
hintB  a  crime,  and  iuBinnateg  a  snspicioD  of  guilt,  for  inculpating 
an  obnoxiouB  individual,  or  society.  It  never  was  proved  that 
the  Patriarch  was  abducted  at  all,  that  he  had  not  effected  his 
e«c^>e,  that  he  had  not  been  rescued  and  delivered  from  hia 
doom  by  his  co-religion ista  ;  but  it  was  first  whispered  about, 
and  afterwards  openly  avowed,  there  being  good  grounds  for 
eospecting  that  the  poor  Patriarch  had  been  made  away  with 
by  tlw  Jesuits. 

This  was  an  ingenious  de\'ice  of  the  orthodox  faitliful  to  ruin 
the  Jesuita  in  the  capital,  and  once  more  the  jVrmeniaus  had  a 
partial  and  temporary  triumph. 

The  Porte  was  again  moved  by  the  Armenians  to  side  with 
tbem.  God  only  knows  how  many  purses  were  judiciously 
bestowed  in  bribing  the  principal  black  and  white  eunuchs  of 
tLe  nenglio,  the  ministers  of  state  the  grand  functionaries, 
and  the  ministers  of  the  seraglio  of  the  Sultau.  Certain 
it  is  the  Jesuits  were  banishetl  from  Galata,  Uieir  printing 
yrcte  in  the  palace  of  the  French  Ambassador  was  forbidden  to 
be  used,  Itoman  Catholics  were  prohibited  from  proseiytieing 
on  pain  of  banishment,  and,  by  a  special  hatti  sherifie,  the 
arrest  of  all  Armenians  who  had  united  themselves  to  the 
Uoman  C'-atliolic  religion  was  decreed.  Vast  numbers  were 
seized.  Seven  of  the  captured  Armenians  apostatised  to  save 
their  Jives;  three  others  (priesta),  who  refused  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  seven  apostates,  were  put  to  death^  near  t)ie 
gate  of  Panmia  Capon.  .So  much  fur  the  tolerant  spirit  of  the 
l^irkiah  government ! 

>  Ibe  Armenian  priest,  Mechitar,  in  the  meantime,  pursued 
1  fur  the  union  of  the  two  Churches.     But,  althougli  he 
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had  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  he  did  not  appTOve 
of  the  mcasores  of  the  Congregation  for  the  Propagation  of  tlie 
Faith.  He  fled  from  its  missionaries  at  Constantinople,  and 
took  refuge  in  the  Morea,  where  he  founded,  at  Modon,  a 
monastery  according  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  subsequentlj 
approved  by  a  bull  of  Pope  Clement  XL  Some  years  later, 
when  the  Morea  was  overrun  by  the  Turks,  he  was  obliged  to 
fly,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  Venice.  There,  the  fame  of  his 
piety  and  patriotism  having  preceded  him,  he  obtained  from 
the  republic  the  grant  of  the  little  island  of  St.  Lazarus,  and 
an  establishment  which  had  served  for  an  hospital  for  lepers 
in  the  middle  ages.  He  founded  a  convent  of  Armenian 
/'monks,  who  were  called  Mechitarists,  from  the  name  of  the 
founder,  and  by  these  monks  and  their  successors  Armenia 
was  rendered  famous  throughout  the  East.  Tlie  master  idea 
that  animated  the  mind  of  Mechitar,  and  his  plan  for  the  ex- 
tinction of  schism,  and  the  unity  of  the  churches,  was  the 
promotion  of  national  and  religious  interests.  It  is  said  that 
he  was  more  attached  to  Mount  Ararat  than  to  the  Vatican, 
and  that  his  zeal  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  subordi- 
nate to  his  ardour  for  national  emancipation.  I  doubt  very 
much  the  truth  of  this  supposition,  but  it  is  very  probable  that 
the  disciples  and  followers  of  Mechitar,  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  the  progress  of  a  feud  gradually  increasing  in  rancour  as 
the  violence  of  its  contending  claims  progressed,  allowed  their 
national  feelings  to  get  the  mastery  over  their  religious  prin- 
ciples. 

Mechitar  died  in  1749  in  his  convent  at  St.  Lazanis.  But 
the  feud  which  he  engendered  is  not  buried  with  his  bones,  it 
still  lives  and  rancours  in  the  bosom  of  the  Armenio-Catholic 
community  at  Constantinoi)lc  at  this  day,  and  threatens  its  dis- 
solution. 

In  1759,  theArmenian  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  strength- 
ened with  new  influence  at  the  Porte  exercised  his  power  in  a 
fresh  persecution  of  the  Armenian  Catholics.  Tlie  sufterings 
endured  by  them  were  embodied  in  a  petition  presented  the 


^^Mme  year  to  the  Poliali  amhassador,  prayiug  for  hia  interfereuce 
^^■1  their  behalf,  lu  that  docmaent  tliey  attribute  theb-  perse- 
^nntiou  to  their  refusal  to  do  many  thing:s  the  Patriarch  would 
^KKnnpel  them  to  perform  or  assent  to,  namely  : — 
^K  "  Ist.  Td  falsify  several  passages  of  Scripture.  Sud.  To 
^^■oodeniD  the  council  of  Chalcedon.  3rd.  To  deny  purgatory. 
^^Bih.  To  admit  the  dogma  that  Gotl  might  die  nine  times  in  a 
^^Bftj.  5th.  To  believe  in  the  legality  of  usury.  6th.  To  cele- 
^^BBte  the  nativity  of  Christ  on  the  6th  January.  7th.  To  ofi'er 
^^B  sncrifice  of  lulls  with  rites  and  ceremonies  borrowed  from  the 
^^fcorship  of  Mithra." 

^^B  The    Roman   Catholic  Armenian    community  was  at  first 
^^Btiritnally  governed  by  an  archbishop  of  the  Ijatin  church,  and 
^^Krilly  hy  a  nazir  who  was  a  Mohammedan.     Tliis  arrangement 
^HpUoed  the  community  of  Armenian   lloman   Catholics,  in  an 
^"^inferiap  position  to  that  of  any  other   Cliristian  community  in 
the   Turkish    Empire.     Tlie  ambassadors  of  Homan   Catholic 
aatioDs   at   the  Porte,  but  chiefly  the   representative  of  the 
^wf^Dch  court,  renewed  their  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
^Bfennenian  Roman  Catholic  community,  and  they  succeeded  in 
^Bntting  rid  of  the  Turkish  Nazir,  and  combining  the  civil  and 
^^Bpiritnal  authority  of  the  coramnnity  in   a  bishop,  having  the 
iiuiUority,  but  not  bearing  the  title  of  a  Patriarch.     But  this 
cv>mmuiiity  was  not  satisfied ;  they  would  have  a  Patriarch  of 
their  own,  and  tliey  got  one  by  dint  of  persecution,  for  never  in 
this  world  ha^i  a  persecution  on  a  grand  scale  been  so  success- 
fully persecuted  on  a  small  one  as  the  unfortunate  Ottoman 
Porte  has  been  in  its  decrepitude  by  remonstrances  and  com- 
plnints  by  all  the  conflicting  communities  of  Christian  rayahs 
thri>ughout   the  Turkish  empire,  continually  urged  upon   its 
Htti'iition   by   European   ambassadors   of    Catholic   anil    Pro- 
t<-atant  states,  of  heterodox  and    orthodox  churches,    each 
repr<?8enting  a  government  jealous  of  the  other,  and  by  all  the 
means  at  its  disposal,  legitimate  or  base,  per  Jos  aut  vefm^ 
Decking  to  thwart  and  frustrate  the  policy  of  a  rival  power  by 
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undermining  the  Christian  inflaenoe  of  its  representative  at  the 
Court  of  a  Mahommedan  sovereign. 

The  Armenian  Roman  Catholics  from  the  period  of  the  ^ 
pointment  of  a  patriarch  became  a  separated  community  en- 
tirely distinct  from  the  old  anti-Roman  Armenian  one,  having 
their  own  facilities  for  bringing  theur  grievances  to  the  footstool 
of  the  Padishaw. 

The  unfortunate  llahommedan  dominion  in  Turkey  in  its  de- 
crepitude and  decline,  has  had  no  peace  for  the  last  oentaxy, 
especially  for  any  length  of  tinxe,  in  the  exercise  of  its  pecolisr 
notions  of  toleration:  complaints,  remonstrances,  threats  of 
Christian  sovereigns  through  their  ambassadors  on  account  of 
outrages  on  Christian  rayahs,  seem  never  to  cease  persecuting 
that  ^^most  tolerant  of  all  governments/'  as  a  British  Minister 
is  pleased  to  designate  that  of  Turkey. 

In  1821,  in  one  of  those  panics  of  ordinary  occurrence  in 
Constantinople,  in  which  great  masses  of  the  Mahommedan 
population,  and  considerable  numbers  of  the  functionaries  oi 
the  State,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  become  involved 
whenever  an  insurrection  of  rayahs  breaks  out  in  a  distant 
province,  or  a  war  with  Russia  is  ai)prehended,  the  Armenian 
community,  and  especially  the  members  of  it  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  were  menaced  witli  destruction,  but  happily 
on  that  occasion  terrified  fanaticism  was  satisfied  with  the 
ruin  and  extermination  only  of  the  powerful  Catholic  family  of 
Oglou. 

A  little  later,  another  panic  was  followed  by  a  new  persecu- 
tion of  Christians. 

In  the  Turkisli  capital  a  religious  war  had  been  proclaimed 
officially  by  the  Sultan  the  18th  December,  1827.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  exasperation  of  the  whole  Turkish  population, 
and  the  same  Sultan  Mahmoud,  who  a  little  later  was  a  re- 
former of  abuses.  A  promulgator  of  edicts  enjoining  tolera- 
ation  was  on  this  occasion  actuated  in  ail  his  acts  by  feelings 
at  once  sanguinary  and  fimatical  in  the  extreme.    He  medi* 


for  Bome  time  the  extermination  of  all  the  Christian 
njahs  in  the  capital,  bnt  fortnnately  was  induced  to  abandon 
c  atrocious  project. 

A  fierce  persecution  of  Christians,  however,  was  carried  on, 
ind  those  who  snflered  rnost  were  the  Armenian  Itomau 
Catholics,  who  were  accuseil  not  only  hy  the  Turks,  but  their 
Other  equally  deadly  enemies  of  tlie  two,  so  called,  orthodox 
diDTches. 
On  the  8lh  of  January,  1828,  by  a  public  edict,  the  principal 
Catholic  Armenian  hankers  and  merchants  were 
Inniahed,  and  tlieir  bouses  and  country  housee  and  stores  were 
taken  poesessiun  of  by  Turkish  soldiers. 

All  the  Armenians  of  Angora  residing  in  Constantinople 
Here  ordered  to  depart  forthwith  from  the  capital  and  had  to 
ffyy  leaving  all  their  effects  and  property  behind  them.  By  a 
r  edict  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Armenian  popula- 
tioD  were  ordered  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  days  to  depart  from 
(he  city  and  take  np  their  quarters  in  the  neifflibouring  villages. 
Death  was  denounced  as  the  penalty  of  harbouring  a  Roman 
Catholic  Armenian.  The  Porte  <leclared  that  it  recognized 
Doljr  one  Armenian  religion  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  one 
menian  Patriarch  of  the  ortliodox  eburch.  All  separatists 
e  denounced  as  schismatics,  and  threateneil  with  the  direst 
lenalties  if  tbey  did  not  return  to  the  true  Patriarchal 
aitirdi. 

So  much  for  the  much-vannted  spirit  of  toleration  of  the 
Ikrkieh  Government. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  1828  a  uew  panic  seized  on  the  Turkish 
[K^nilation  of  Constantinople.  The  Sultan,  the  oihccrs  of 
ate,  soldiers,  mufti,  ulemas,  imaimsa,  dervishes,  all  were 
ofected  with  an  epidemic  terror  and  raging  frenzy  of  rabid 
uiadcism.  The  recently  received  news  of  the  destrnctiou  of 
e  Torkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  at  Navarino,  by  the  English, 
French,  and  Russians  had  cauaod  this  new  explosion  of  rage 
md  alarm,  venting  tlieir  fiiry  in  cries  of  vengeance  on  the 
Giaours,  death  to  the  layahs,  and  wild  denunciation  against  the 
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whole  Christian  community,  who  were  waiting,  it  is  supposed, 
the  arrival  of  the  hostile  fleets  from  Navarino  to  massacre  the 
Osmalis.  Tlie  panic  and  its  accompanying  denunciations  quickly 
spread  far  and  wide,  even  to  tlie  most  distant  parts  of  Syria. 
News  of  the  prevailing  agitation  reached  Jerusalem  while  I  was 
there,  but  timely  notice  of  the  dangers  to  which  all  Christians 
were  exposed,  enabled  me  to  get  clear  by  a  precipitate  journey 
overland  to  Sidon,  where  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  an 
English  vessel  about  to  sail  for  Egypt.* 

When  the  panic  and  the  persecution  of  1827-1828  terminated, 
then  came  the  customary  phase  of  diplomatic  interference  at 
the  Porte,  of  complaints,  protests,  remonstrances,  and  menaces, 
always  following  close  on  the  heels  of  Turkish  outrages  on  its 
Christian  subjects.  On  this  occasion  they  came  from  the 
French  embassy  at  Constantinople.  The  Ambassador  of  the 
French  Sovereign,  the  Count  Guilleminot,  proceeded  with  such 
energy,  and  asserted  with  such  a  high  hand  the  right  of  his 
sovereign  to  assume  the  character  of  protector  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  its  members  in  the  Ottoman  Dominions, 
that  all  the  severe  measures  of  the  government  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  Armenians  were  rescindeil,  and  in  1829  mea- 
sures of  protection,  privileges,  and  immunities  which  they 
never  had  before  were  demanded  imperatively,  and  extorted  at 
length  from  the  reluctant  Porte.  A  Patriarch  of  their  com- 
munity, to  be  appointed  by  the  Vatican,  was  recognized  as  the 
head  of  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Armenians  in 
Turkey. 

The  Ambassador  did  not  limit  his  demand  for  the  protection, 
"  the  full  and  entire  emancipation"  of  tlie  Armenians  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Home,  he  claimed  the  same  for  all 
other  Christians  of  the  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  specifying 
particularly  the  Maronites,  Melkites,  and  Chaldean-Syrians, 
demanding  for  the  three  Roman  Catholic  communities  just 


*  Yitana  Charybdim  incidit  in  ScyUam.    It  was  my  fate  on  this  oodskm  in 
flying  from  the  Turks  to  fidl  into  the  hands  of  Greek  pirates. 
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itioned,  the  privilege  of  having  separate  religious  chiefs, 
recognised  hy  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Porte  at  first 
iosisted  on  guaranteeing  the  spiritual  independence  of  those 
communities  under  the  protection  of  a  Mussulman  civil  chief, 
or  Nazir ;  but  the  ambassador's  renewed  demands  soon  led  to 
the  Nazir  being  replaced  by  a  bishop,  and  eventually  by  a 
Patriarch.  Thus,  in  1829,  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish 
tis  of  the  British  Empire  were  being  emancipated,  tho 
fm  Catholic  "  dogs  of  Christians  "  in  the  Turkish  Empire, 
likewise  walking  out  of  their  chains. 
The  Armenian  community  no  sooner  got  their  Patriarch  an 
institution,  than  they  found  the  greatest  possible  ditficulty. 
The  result  of  this  embarrassment  was  a  new  persecution  of  the 
old  enemy,  the  Turkish  Porte,  and  a  new  arrangement — sepa- 
ration of  the  temporal  anJ  spiritual  authorities,  the  former,  or 
rather  the  administrative  part  of  it,  to  be  exercised  hy  a  Patri- 
arch elected  by  the  community,  the  latter  by  a  Primate  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pope.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  the  two 
authorities  were  no  sooner  constituted  than  they  clashed ;  each 
protested  against  the  encroachments  of  the  other,  and  affairs 
were  becoming  seriously  embroiled,  vcrguig  ou  a  religious  war, 
when  the  contest  was  happily  ended  by  a  compromise.  A  de- 
liberative voice  in  the  council  was  conceded  to  the  Primate, 
and  the  Patriarchal  attributes  were  divided  into  three  parts, 
and  confided  respectively  to  the  Patriarch,  to  the  Primate,  and 
the  President  of  the  council.  Separate  functions  were  likewifle 
given  to  magistrates,  at  whose  tribunals  civil  auiJ  criminal 
causes  of  minor  importance,  and  common  disputes  irUer  se  were 
tried;  others  of  more  importance  were  reserved  for  arbitration 
hy  another  tribunal,  and  in  a  short  time  the  reputation  of  these 
Catholic  tribunals  became  so  great  for  fairness  and 
ice,  that  the  Rayahs  of  other  communities,  and  evcu  Mus- 
in  their  differences  with  Catholics,  voluntarily  had 
>urse  to  them. 

Roman  Catholic  Armenian  community  included  in  its 
itectorate  the  small  Roman  Catholic  commimities  called 
VOL.  u.  I. 
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Aleppans,  Melkitcs,  Syrians,  and  Chaldeans,  and  certainly  tlie 
protection  afforded  to  them,  and  the  influence  exerted  for  them 
in  common  with  all  Roman  Catholics  included  in  the  United 
Armenian  community,  hv  the  French  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople,  left   them   no  reasonable  ground  of  complaint    The 
Aleppans,  however,  pot  tired  of  the  ])rotection  of  the  comma- 
nitv,  and  declared  their  determination,  that  rather  than  endue 
it,  they  would  place  themselves  under  the  Greek  or  the  Arme- 
nian Patriarch.     Tliey  appealed  to  Kome,  and  also  to  Austria, 
who  at  this  time  began  to  take  a  tender  interest  in  the  welfiiie 
of  Syrian  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  hitherto  owed  their  pro- 
tection to   French  influence  in  those  countries.      The  appeal 
to  Austria,   in  all  probability,   had  led   to  a  decree  of  the 
Porte,  in  virtue  of  which,  the  Alleppans  were  separated  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Armenian  community,  replaced  in  the  class 
of  Latin  rajahssi,  with  a  Turkish  functionary  at  their  head; 
this  privilege^  and  also  that  of  having  an  official  seal  of  their 
own,  as  a  distinct  religious  body,  was  demanded  and  obtained 
for  them  by  Austria,  that  tender,  loving  mother  of  Roman 
Catholic  Christianitv  in  Svria  when  French  influence  was  to  be 
undermined  by  the  new  mission  it  had  given  itself,  in  the  same 
way  that  it  had  been  patronised  an<l  encumlwred  with  its  pro- 
tection in  Italy,  whose  liberty  was  to  be  assailed  under  the 
mask  of  its  support. 

The  success  of  Austria  on  behalf  of  its  Aleppan  proteges  was 
productive  of  great  mischief  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Armenian 
community.  It  led  to  intrigues,  dissensions,  jealousies,  and 
exposure  in  short,  of  l^^nlan  Catholics  throughout  Syria,  to 
renewed  attacks,  both  open  and  secret,  and  of  increased  violence 
on  the  part  of  their  enemies.  In  this  state  of  things  the  Roman 
Catholic  communitv  suft'ered  considerablv,  both  in  influence  and 
number,  and  at  the  very  period  when  wise  and  prudent  mea- 
sures, and  large  views,  and  a  ciniciliatory  spirit  were  particu- 
larly necessary  in  the  government  of  its  affairs,  the  course 
pursued  towards  this  community  by  the  congregation  of  the 
Propaganda  in  Rome,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  retrieve 
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^  affaire  by  restoring  peace,  concord,  and  union.  The  old 
diBsenaicDs  between  the  Mechitarista  ami  Propagandists  broke 
out  afresh,  and  only  five  years  ngo  threatened  the  extinction  of 
Am  Roman  Catholic  Armenian  community. 
HRie  Armenian  Frimatial  Church  of  Constantinople  is  fint 
^Ble  mention  of  in  the  year  130".  Many  jirivileges  were  cnn- 
W*ed  on  this  Archbishopric  by  ihe  Sultan  Mohammed  the  II., 
and  alao  on  the  Patriarch.  The  Archbishop  used  the  title 
Patriarch  as  an  honorary  distinction,  but  never  usurped  the 
'iiH-tiona,  The  number  of  Armenian  dioceses  is  (liirty  six, 
-ides  many  monasteries,  which  are  called  biahoprica.  The 
.■ition  of  the  bishops  aud  of  all  the  Armenian  clergy  is  made 
hy  universal  suifrage.  When  a  church  requires  a  Ijiahop  the 
clergy  send  a  deputation  or  petition  to  the  Patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople with  a  list  of  the  candidates  thus  elected,  selling 
forth  the  merits  of  each.  The  Patriarch,  assisted  by  its  council, 
mokes  a  choice.  The  newly  elected  bishop  is  then  summoned 
to  Constantinople,  where  he  is  examined  rigorously,  after  which 
his  competency  for  his  functions  being  ascertained,  his  nomi- 
tion  takes  place. 

Tlie  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  of  the  United  Armenian  commu- 
nity (in  connexion  with  the  Clinrcli  of  Rome),  consists  of  Ist, 
a  Patriarch ;  2nd,  a  Primate  of  Constantinople ;  3rd,  the 
Bishops;  4th,  the  Clergy,  secular  and  monastic.  The 
Pafriarcli  styled  of  Cilicia,  whose  seat  was  formerly  at  Sis,  in 
Cilicia,  now  resides  in  the  Lebanon,  at  Bczaiunmar,  he  had  two 
archbishops  in  partibus,  and  the  Bishops  of  Aleppo  Merdin 
and  Amasia  Tokataa  siiffrigans.  In  1830  the  primatial  aeat  of 
Constantinople  was  made  entirely  independent  of  tlie  Patriarch 
of  Cilicia  and  of  the  Porte.  All  the  cs|>enses  of  the  primatial 
see  are  provided  fur  by  the  Propaganda  of  Rome,  and  the 
society  for  the  projiagation  of  the  faith.  The  contribation  of 
the  latter  towards  the  primnlial  see  at  Constantinople  for  some 
years  past  has  averaged  a  thousand  a  year.  The  mode  of 
fleoting  the  Roman  Catholic  Primate  above  referred  to,  whoBfl 
J  seat  is  at  Conataiitinuple,  was  for  the  Roman  Ca- 
L  2 
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tholic  Armenian  community  to  send  the  names  of  tliree  candi- 
dates of  diflferent  degrees  of  worthiness  but  all  deemed  fit  for 
the  vacant  office,  and  one  of  the  three  recommended  by  the 
community  was  to  be  selected,  and  was  invariably  appointed, 
by  it 

We  now  are  in  a  position  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  brought  the  Roman  Catholic  Armenian 
community  into  controversies,  dissensions,  and  jealousies,  that 
have  menaced  it  with  schism  and  extinction. 

In  1846,  on  the  death  of  the  Primate  Marusci,  Monsignore 
Hassoun  was  appointed  by  the  Vatican  without  reference  of 
any  sort  to  the  patriarch,  or  primate,  or  prelates  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Armenian  community.  Tliere  was  no  participation  of 
/  the  national  church  or  community  in  this  appointment  On 
the  notification  of  this  appointment  being  received  by  the  com- 
munity, displeasure,  and  even  indignation  were  loudly  ex- 
pressed at  this  departure  from  an  ancient  usage,  an  innovation 
which  they  alleged  violated  the  rights  of  their  hierarchy,  and 
gave  serious  uneasiness  to  the  minds  of  the  comnmnity  at 
large. 

"  The  Primate  of  Cilicia  being  at  Rome  (says  Ubicini)  took 
upon  himself,  without  consulting  the  authorities  of  his  own 
country,  or  even  acquainting  them  with  his  intentions,  to  ob- 
tain from  Pius  IX.,  a  pastoral  letter,  erect iug  the  cities  of 
Broussa,  Angora,  Trebizond,  Erzeroum,  and  Artwin  into 
bishoprics,  and  appointing  five  prelates  chosen  by  himself  and 
the  See  of  Rome  to  fill  them.  The  United  Armenian  commu- 
nity resented,  not  unnaturally,  this  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ment, and  though  consenting  to  recognize  the  institution  of 
the  five  new  bishoprics — notwithstanding  the  necessity  fur 
them  was  not  very  ap})arent — refused  to  confirm  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  individuals  selected  tx)  be  the  new  bishops,  on  the 
ground  of  the  irregularity  of  their  appointment :  while  the 
Porte,  which  had  kept  aloof  from  the  dispute  concerning  the 
election  of  the  primate,  now  intervened,  as  its  own  prerogatives 
were  virtually  attacked.     It  must  be  remembered  that  provin- 
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cial  bishops  of  the  United  Armenian  church  enjoy  a  civil  power 
not  possessed  by  their  primate  at  Constantinople,  and  that  the 
pretension  of  tlie  Papal  See  would  have  enabled  it  to  create  an 
authority  over  a  certain  portion  of  the  Sultan'a  subjectfl 
wholly  foreign  to  and  uncontrolled  by  the  Porte  itself."* 

The  Court  of  Rome  replied  to  these  remonstrances,  justifying 
their  own  coarse  on  the  grounds  of  its  being  calculated  to  secure 
the  independence  of  the  United  Armenian  church,  refusing  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  remonsti-ants,  and  asserting  that 
the  proce<lQre  complained  of  was  based  on  a  principle  which 
conid  not  be  departe<l  from. 

The  contested  election  was  then  brought  before  a  council  of 
the  community,  and  a  j)rogramme  was  laid  down  setting  fortli 
the  various  forms  and  fornmlas  necessary  to  be  adopted  on  all 
occasions  of  a  necessity  having  arisen  to  elect  a  primate.  One 
tS  the  principal  articles  of  this  plan  of  election  (the  25th) 
base<[  on  an  ancient  regulation,  requiring  that  the 
mate  sbonld  be  nominated  from  a  list  of  three  candidates 
sen  and  recommended  by  the  commnnity,  and  in  case  of 
isal  of  the  court  of  Rome  to  elect  one  of  these  persons  that 
kiliroteat  should  be  made  against  the  nomination. 
■When  this  article  came  to  he  discussed,  scenes  of  unparalleled 
1  the  United  Armenian  council  ensued,  those  who 
I  opposed  to  the  violation  of  the  ancient  usage  of  their 
were  of  dubious  orthodoxy — Mechitarists — those  who 
s  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  all  national  rights  and  privi- 
were  Propagandists  of  indisputable  orthodoxy.  The 
commnnity  was  torn  U)  picccH  in  the  strife  of  a  controversy  that 
ought  never  to  have  been  caused. 

What  did  it  matter  to  Roman  Catholic  interests  in  the  East 
or  in  the  West  that  an  Italian  ecclesiastic  was  more  or  leas  lucra- 
tively provided  for  ?  But  it  did  matter  prodigiously  to  the 
isie  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  East  that  the 
t  usages  of  a  church  in  common  with  it  should  not  be 
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ignored,  infringed,  abolished.  The  court  of  Home,  for  the 
interests  of  the  Catholic  Church  either  in  the  East  or  in  the 
West,  should  never  have  been  composed  exclusively  of  ec- 
clesiastical dignitaries  of  one  nation,  nor  of  several  Italian 
provinces  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  by  the  Austrian  empire. 

I  can  very  weU  understand  at  particular  junctures  or  in 
emergencies  of  life  or  death,  importance  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  the  terrible  evils  of  a 
schism  or  a  heresy,  that  it  might  be  prudent,  nay  absolutely  im- 
perative on  the  Court  of  Rome  to  supersede  for  that  emergency 
an  ancient  right  and  privilege  of  a  church,  and  to  exercise  its 
own  superior  authority  even  with  a  high  hand,  in  nominating 
a  primate  or  other  prelate  to  a  sec  solely  and  essentially  with 
a  view  to  its  interests  and  for  that  occasion  holding  in  abey- 
ance an  ancient  and  legitimate  usage  which  provided  for  that 
nomination  in  a  different  manner.  But  if  no  such  crisis  or 
emergency  existed,  if  the  results  of  an  innovation  like  that 
which  I  allude  to  were  not  calculated  to  promote  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  community  affected  by  it,  nor  at  all  likely  to 
be  permanently  advantageous  to  them,  then  the  question  of  the 
expediency  or  prudence  of  that  innovation  must  appear  to  his- 
torical inquiry  extremely  doubtful.  The  question  brought  to 
an  issue  by  this  contest  of  1845  was  fraught  with  evil  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Armenian  community ;  public  attention  was 
withdrawn  from  all  secular  concerns  and  bestowed  entirely  on 
polemics;  tlio  administration  of  its  affairs  was  neglected;  and 
a  debt  of  small  amount  was  increased  to  a  million  of  piastres. 
Affairs  riinained  in  this  state  till  1801,  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  Trinrnte  of  C'licia  being  at  Rome  took  upon  him- 
self, without  consulting  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  to  ob- 
tain from  the  court  of  Rome  the  creation  of  the  several 
new  bislioi)rics,  and  the  ai)pointment  of  the  five  prelates  to 
sees  created  in  Broussa,  Angora,  Trebizond,  Erzcroum,  and 
Artwin.  The  contests  and  controversies  thus  excited,  raged 
for  a  long  time,  but  eventually  the  Roman  Catholic  conmiunity 
to  avoid  a  schism  reoogmzed  the  nomination  of  the  new  bishoj), 
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reeewing   to   ilself  its  national   right   of  recommendation  of 
candidates  on  Uie  occurrence  of  the  next  vacancy. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  some  valid  reasons  which  might  be 
adduced  under  existing  cireumstaneea  for  the  innovation  I  have 
just  referred  to,  practised  in  the  lUmian  ditliolic  Ai-nienian  com- 
munity with  resjii-'ct  t«  the  ordination  of  priests,  tiie  selection  of 
persona  recommended  (or  appointment fo  Bishoprics,  and  tliodifti- 
culties  connected  with  the  marriage  state  of  ecclesiastjca  of  the 
Eastern  churches,  recognized  though  it  he  hy  the  Holy  See,  not 
only  at  variance  with  its  discipline,  hut  jiroductive  of  discord 
ia  several  of  the  Eastern  ehurchew.  But  it  is  very  doubtful  to 
me  if  these  reasons  would  be  valid  if  other  means  had  been 
topted  for  improving  the  status  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Anne- 
»mmunity,  besides  interfering  with  an  old  established 
tional  privilege  of  vast  importance  in  the  minds  of  all  its 
llowcrs. 

k  If  the  See  of  Itome  were  to  issue  a  rescript  forbidding  eccle- 
utics  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Armenian  church  to  marry,  the 
jequences  in  all  probability  would  he  fatal  to  that  commu- 
,  their  resistance  to  it  would  bo  far  greater  than  to  any  in- 
terference with  the  rights  of  ecclesiastics  in  relation  to  the 
nomination  of  Bishops.  And  yet  although  marriage  is  per- 
mitted to  the  priests  of  the  United  Armenian  Church  as  in  the 
casf  of  other  Eastern  churches  in  communion  with  the  Holy 
See,  few  avail  themselves  of  the  permission,  and  those  who  do 
are  chiefly  priests  of  the  diocese  of  Erzeroum  and  Artwin,  and 
leir  number  is  diminishing  considerably.  If  any  violent  mea- 
H  had  been  adopted  to  attain  this  result,  they  would  not 
tly  have  failed,  but  have  made  these  niarriages  more  fro- 
nt. 

Jid  now  at  the  conclusion  of  this  subject,  a  few  words 
Enaiu  to  be  spoken  plainly  and  truthfully,  without  regard  to 
[lieir  bearing  on  any  passing  events,  prevailing  fashions  of 
opinion,  or  any  interests  save  those  which  ore  not  "of  an  age 
but  for  all  time."  The  opinions  on  most  subjects  of  a  person 
in  his  individual  capacity  of  no  eminence  or  influence  oil  account 
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of  exalted  talents  or  position  in  society,  are  of  little  valne  or 
importance  outside  the  little  circle  of  his  own  immediate 
firiends.     But  the  opinions  of  an  author  who  treats  even  inci- 
dentally of  religious  interests  are  so  far  of  importance  to  his 
readers,  that  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  know  what  his  religioiu 
principles  are  and  the  church  of  which  he  professes  to  be  a 
member.     Without  that  knowledge  they  will  not  well  know 
what  value  to  set  either  on  his  opinions  or  his  statement  of 
fstcts.     With  this  conviction  I  venture,  or  rather  I  take  courage 
to  avow,  that  being  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
in  all  sincerity  believing  implicitly  in  its  divine  origin,  mission, 
and  destiny,  that  no  vicissitudes   of  fortune,  faithlessness  of 
rulers,  or  fury  of  enemies  can  affect  its  stability,  whether  the 
seat  of  its  spiritual   empire  be  in  Rome,  Avignon,  Vienna, 
Madrid,  an  Island  of  the  Mediterranean,  or  in  that  Holy  Land 
out  of  which  it  came,  or  any  region  of  Christendom  no  matter 
how  poor  and  circumscribed.     The  Court  of  Rome,  as  it  has 
been   for  ages  constituted,   is  not   in  my  opinion  essential 
to  the  spiritual   life  of  the   Catholic  religion  in   the  East, 
nor  even  advantageous  to  it     I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  principal  schisms  in  the  church,  some  of  which  I  have 
had  to  refer  to  in  the  preceding  pages,  although  under  any  cir- 
cumstances they  might  have  occurred,  would  not  have  endured 
as  they  have  done  for  centuries,  if  tlie  Church  of  Rome  alone, 
without  the  encumbrance  of  a  Court,  had  to  deal  with  them. 


!  HABOSITE  OOnCtTHrTT. 


CHiiPTER    VI. 


There  is  great  coEfusion  about  (he  founder  of  tlie  Maronite 
(vnnninnity.  Tbere  are  no  less  than  two  or  three  saintly  per- 
sonages of  antiquity  made  mention  of  in  Syrian  ecclesiastical 
history,  of  the  name  of  Maro,  or  Maroun. 

I  find  an  aecount  of  one  of  these  holy  personages  named  Jean 
Uarotin,  in  the  "  Easai  de  la  Histoire  Monastiriue  de  I'Orient," 
by  the  learned  Benedictine  of  St,  Maiir.  (Paris:  1680.  pag. 
338  and  348). 

"  Saint  Maron  estabUshed  himself  on  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
which  had  been  proplmncd  by  the  worship  of  idols,  and,  having 
consecrated  to  the  living  God,  the  temple  he  found  there,  he 
made  use  of  it  for  the  purjiose  of  prayer.  He  built  a  cell  near 
it,  to  which,  however,  he  seldom  retired;  and  in  order  to  do 
peoatice,  he  generally  lived  in  the  open  air.  He  founded 
several  monasteries,  and  amongst  the  number,  one  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Cyr.  He  was  equally  a  physician  of  body  and  of  eoid, 
having  performed  many  miracles  in  restoring  the  sick  to  health, 
and  converted  numbers  of  persons  by  his  holy  instructions.  He 
wa»  greatly  honoured  by  the  faithful  after  his  death.  There  was 
much  dispute  as  to  who  should  possess  his  relics,  and  those  who 
airrieil  them  away,  built  over  his  tomb  a  large  church,  where, 
from  that  time  they  celebrated  his  festival.  This  chun-h  was 
probably  tlie  same  as  the  monastery  of  St.  Maron,  of  which  we 
bAve  already  spoken."    .    .    . 
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The  two  principal  monasteries  of  Nicerte,  in  the  second  Syria 
are  those  of  St  Maron  and  that  of  Jugat.  It  is  verj  probable  that 
the  monastery  of  St.  Maron  was  near  the  church  where  reposed 
the  relics  of  this  holy  Abbot  For  we  know  from  Procopius  that 
this  church  was  in  the  diocese  of  Apamee,  metropolitan  church  of 
the  second  Syria.  It  is  certain  that  this  monastery  of  St. 
Maron,  held  the  second  rank  amongst  all  the  monasteries  d 
this  province.  The  period  which  the  above  notice  refers  to  is 
the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century. 

The  Maronite  Saint,  Maron,  as  described  by  IL  Guys,  in  his 
work,  "  Beyrout  et  le  Liban,"  and  also  by  Ubicini,  is  a  diffe- 
rent person.  He  figures  therein  as  the  holy  Patriarch,  John 
Maro,  or  Maroun,  who  flourished  towards  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century,  and  was  made  Bishop  of  Botrys,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Lebanon.  He  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  his  writings, 
against  Nestorius,  obtained  the  dignity  of  Patriarch  of  the 
Mountain,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  the  monastery  of  Canobin, 
in  the  valley  of  Tripoli,  founded  by  Tlieodosius  the  Great 

An  historical  document,  a  letter  of  St  James,  the  Syrian, 
the  disciple  of  the  holy  Abbot  Maron,  cc  Saint  Abbe,  as  the 
learned  Benedictine  of  St.  Maur,  styles  him  (Histoire  Monastique 
del  Orient,  m.  348),  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Leon,  dated  458, 
is  found  appended  to  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon, 
which  was  convoked  in  451,  wherein  he  declares  that  the  true 
faith  is  that  which  is  laid  down  in  the  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon  (Hist  Mon.  p.  568).  Tliis  document  is  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  the  decease  of  the  Abbe,  prior  to  458,  for  the 
disciple,  James,  the  Syrian,  is  said  to  have  surpassed  his 
master.  Saint  Maron,  in  the  austerity  of  his  penitential  life. 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  Histoire  Monastique  of  any  other 
Maron,  saint,  abbe,  or  Patriarch  ;  therefore  I  presume  this  St 
Maron  of  the  fifth  century,  is  the  i)atron  of  the  Maronites,  and 
believe  M.  Ubicini,  and  several  other  writers  who  have  treated 
of  the  Maronites,  have  made  a  mistake  of  three  centuries  in 
assigning  him  to  the  8th. 

13ie  Maronites,  firom  the  time  of  the  venerable  Abbot  or  Pa- 
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march,  Maro,  or  ]^Iaroun,  were  settled  chiefly  in  the  moTmtaina 

;'  Tripoli,  and  many  families  likewise  in  tlie  valley  at  the  foot 

•'  the  Lebanon,  where  the  monastery  of  Canobin  was  founded 

'  the  Emperor  'nieodo&ius,  and  in  the  7th  century,  in  the 

■Ist  even  of  all  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  preserved  their 

■  ilcpcndence,  not  only  in  religion,  but  their  liberty  and   their 

iiHiUutain  territory  for  a  long  time  nnmolested.     Eventually 

they  were  hnrasscd  alike  by  t^racens  ami  Turks,  persecuted  as 

marat/aiti's  (rel>els  against  authority),  and  must  have  been  es- 

lenuinaUiI,  but  for  the  inten'ention  of  the  French  Sovereign  in 

16-^8,  who  took  lAe  Maronite  Patriarch  mth  all  Ins  prelates 

under   his  protection,  and   instructed  his  ambassador  at   the 

''rto  to  remonstrate  against  the  barbarous  outrages  that  had 

'■!i  inflicted  on  them.     This  interposition  saved  the  Maronite 

immunity;  but  considerable  numbers  of  them,  diuing,  and 

subsequent  to,  the  persecution  they  suiiered,  removed  from  their 

old  settlements,  and  established  themBelves  in  other  regions  of 

the  Lebanon. 

Let  us  examine  the  claims  or  pretensions  on  which  tbia  in- 
tenreation  was  grounded. 

'nie  Maronites  from  Uie  time  of  the  Crusades  have  claimed, 
and  been  accorded,  a  special  protection  at  the  hands  of  the 
sovereigns  of  France. 

So  early  as  the  13th  century  a  sovereign  of  France  claimed 
for  tJie  Maroniles  in  Syria  the  same  protection  that  French 
snbjccts  enjoyed  in  their  own  country.  In  a  letter  addressed 
'•  To  the  Prince,  the  Patriarch,  and  Bishops  of  the  Maronites," 
St  lioais  said: — 

"  Nous  sommes  persuades  que  cette  nation,  que  nous 
troarons  etablie  sous  Ic  nom  de  Saint-Marouu  est  imo  partie 
do  la  nation  Fran^aise,  car  son  amitie  pour  les  Fran(^ais  res- 
ecmblc  A  Tamilic  que  les  Frau^aia  se  portent  entre  eux.  En 
consequence,  il  est  juste  que  vons  et  toua  les  Maronites 
jouisscut  de  la  meme  protection  Jont  les  Frani,ais  juuisseut 
prte  de  nous,  et  que  vons  soyez  admis  dans  les  emploia  comme 
B  sont  cux-m^mes. 
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■ 

^^  Qaant  k  nous  et  k  tons  cenx  qui  nous  succederont  sor  k 
trdne  de  France,  nous'vous  promettons  de  vous  donner,  k  vous 
et  k  votre  peuple,  protection  comme  aux  Francjais  eux-mima 
et  de  faire  constamment  ce  qui  sera  necessaire  k  votre  bon- 
heur." 

But  a  century  and  a  half  previously  the  Maronites  had 
fought  in  the  ranks  of  the  crusades  of  France  under  Grodifrey 
de  Bouillon,  and  when  the  Cliristians  were  established  in  Jeru- 
salem and  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  sovereign  of  the  new 
Christian  State,  the  French  contracted  closer  ties  of  amity  with 
their  Maronite  allies,  than  those  in  which  they  engaged  against 
their  common  enemy,  the  Turks.  Inter-marriages  took  place, 
and  the  children  of  French  chevaliers  and  Maronite  women 
bom  in  Jerusalem  and  other  strongholds  and  towns  held  by  the 
Cliristians  were  considered  as  of  French  origin  and  entitled 
to  the  same  rights  and  privileges. 

Tlie  author  of  "  Les  Maronites  et  la  France,"  adverting  to 
to  the  early  relations  between  the  French  and  Maronites, 
says : — 

"  Des  mariages  avaient  mele  leur  sang  an  notre,  ct  ils 
avaient  vecu  sous  la  suzerainete  des  rois  Fran^ais  de  Jeru- 
salem. 

"  Le  malheur  ajouta  de  uouveaux  titres  a  ceux  qu'ils  posse- 
daient  dejfi.  Les  infideles,  cnvahissant  peu  k  pen  les  demiers 
lambeaux  du  royaume  de  Jerusalem,  ue  s'arreterent  qu'au  pied 
du  Liban ;  les  derniers  croiscs  Fran^ais  vinrent  sV  refugier  chez 
leurs  freres  les  Maronites." 

The  claims  of  the  Maronites  and  the  concessions  made  to 
them  in  virtue  of  the  patronage  of  the  French  sovereigns  are 
embodied  in  the  first  capitulation  which  Francis  the  I.  obtained 
for  them  from  Sultan  Solomon  in  1003,  which  serv'cs  as  the 
basis  of  all  stipulations,  political  and  commercial,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  France,  but  of  the  other  great  European  powers 
with  the  Ottoman  sovereigns.  But  in  this  particular  treaty  of 
1553,  Francis  the  I.  caused  a  proviso  to  be  inserted,  of  a  then 
exceptional  kind,  which  guaranteed  to  the  Latin  community  of 
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the  Convent  of  Jemsalem  the  possession  of  the  Sanctuaries  or 
■  holy  places"  usually  visited  hy  pilgrims,  which  were  then  in 
liL-ir  hands,  and  had  heen  so  (as  the  treaty  set  forth)  "ab  an- 
iiquo,"  without  designating  however  these  holy  places. 

"  Les  religieux  francs  qui,  suivant  I'ancienne  coutunie,  eont 
^tablis  dedans  et  dehors  de  la  ville  de  Jerusalem,  dnns  I'^glisc 
do  Saint-Svpulcre  appelee  Kamayna,  ne  seront  point  inquiet^8 
poor  li*s  lieux  de  visitation  qu'ils  habitent  et  qui  sont  entre 
Ifurs  muins,  lesquels  rest^ront  encore  entre  leurs  mainB 
cummo  par  ci-devant,  sans  qu'ils  puissent  etre  inquiet^s  h, 
(.■et  ^gard,  non  plus  que  par  des  pretODtions  d'unpositions ;  et, 
g"il  leur  aurvenait  quelque  proc6s  qui  ne  pftt  etre  d&id6  but  lea 
lieux,  il  sera  renvoyiS  k  ma  Sublime  Porte."  (Capitulations^ 
art.  33.)' 

The  demands  urged  by  the  French  Government  on  the  Otto- 
man Porte  in  1851,  ui  relation  to  the  "Lieux  Saints,"  were 
based  ui>on  an  official  Turkish  document,  or  Berat,  denominated 
by  the  French  dipio/nc,  obtained  by  tho  Marouites  in  1690  from 
the  Porle  and  renewed  at  various  intervals  in  lfi9o,  1703,  1731 
Bod  I7f>o,  which  bos  been  made  the  basis  of  all  tho  reclamations 
of  Franc«  either  on  behalf  of  the  Latin  Christians  in  relation  to 
the  holy  places,  or  of  the  Rayaha  iji  SjTia,  pnfessiug  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  text  of  this  Berat  is  deserving 
of  attention-t 


Ia  QiieiticFD  D'Orient  devant  I'Eiirope  DooniDenU  offioielles,  kc,   »ur   k 
iljou  dm  Lieux  Saints  AoDotec.     For  M.  A.  Ubicmi,  autcur  dm  Lettres  sur 
Ittrqnie.    Par.  1854. 

t  Berat  df  1101  (Um  de  J.  C). 
Dm  diOfnods  ■'ftnnt  £lev£H  a  JcniaaJem  entre  lee  religieiix  fraDcn,  porteun 
~ '  Mt  borkt  irapfrial,  et  Im  Greci.  au  sitjet  de  ijuelijuca  lieux  qu'ils  regardant 
Tleos  de  viiiFatton,  uo  (Dblime  GnnaD  Hvait  6t6  renda  du  temps  de  notre 
iMDT,  ordonnnrjt  une  t'Dqufte^  L'on  a'^lilit,  en  con«£queuce,  tnutsportfi 
•or  lea  Unuxi  et  des  hmSjtt  et  Att  animahiar  avnient  £U  ilrets^.  contenaut  lea 
dtdkMtiaiift  Buivanle*.  !>{(«■  en  prd->ence  den  deux  pnrties:  Otv  rclieienx  fnuicB 
pcMa<d«leot)  le  dttrit  d'oraer  le  liau  qu'ils  rcgardent  oorame  le  l«mbcau  de  Jfsiu- 
Christ, — que  lur  lui  »oit  le  imlul  I — s\t\i&  bu  milieu  de  I'^gUse  da  Saint- S^pulcre, 
tiA'j  \eniSTe  dectapiit.  let  deux  coupoles  en  ptorab,  graodeet  petit,  qui  rcevuvreot 
le  tomlvHit.  le  droit  de  deeeervir  le  dedans  et  le  dehora  du  torn  beau,  et  la  place  au 
milieu  <lu  Iniinelte  il  ee  tnmve;  d'y  dire  U  taeuo  et  A'y  placer  des  Sambefttix, 
d'orner  de  Icnlures  le  petit  nutel  eitue  entre  la  place  en  face  de  la  porte  du  tom- 
beui  et  la  griUe  de  [«r  qui  eert  de  limito  ^  I'^lisc  grecque,..;  la  moitie  du  cai- 
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Certain  Grreeb,  as  it  was  asserted  by  the  Latins,  ibai 
twelve  years  ago,  had  carried  away,  from  the  Orotto  of  llis 
Nativity  at  Bethlehem,  an  offering  of  great  valne,  of  tStm^ 
adorned  with  precioas  stones,  the  star  which  had  marked  Urn 
place  from  time  immemorial  where  it  is  alleged  our  Saviov 
was  bom,  and  of  so  much  celebrity  sul)sequently  in  diplomade 
circles,  as  the  subject  and  cause  of  that  controversy  wfakk 
terminated  in  the  late  Russian  war. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  1740,  a  new  capitnlatiot 
was  obtained  by  the  then  French  sovereign  from  the  SoHai 
Mahmoud  the  first,  repealing  the  ancient  claims  of  the  fint 
treaty  relative  to  the  holy  i)lace8,  ratifying  them  anew,  bat 
still  without  designating  the  sanctuaries  recognised  as  hfinf 
in  the  possession  of  the  Latins,  and  under  the  protection  of 
the  French  sovereign.  This  omission  gave  rise  to  frequent 
feuds  and  contests  between  the  Greeks  and  Latins  of  the 
Holy  Land,  which  the  Porte  was  continually  called  on  to 
settle,  and  affected  to  do  by  ambiguous  firmans,  and  con- 
tradictory decisions  of  the  legal  tribunal,  the  5Iehkeme.  Tbe 
second  treaty  or  capitulation  between  the  French  Hepublic  and 


rmire,  qnMls  tppellent  le  lieu  de  la  crucifixion ;  le  droit  d*avoir  le  pas  snr  lei 
autret  nations  dans  les  viMtations :  celui  dexercer  leur  culte  dans  le  baa  eC  le 
haut  den  i*ei»t  arcades  dites  de  Siiinte- Marie,  ainsi  que  8ur  la  pierre  de  ronction. 
Leu  Grecs  s\>ppoHi»nt  a  rexercioe  de  ces  droits  par  prei>otence;  ils  ont  enlev4  let 
cicrjres  di»s  licux  oft  ils  t'tnient. 

"  A  IWthUvm,  la  clef  de  la  jn^niie  ^lise.  celles  des  portes  de  la  groCte  oil  hi 
n^  Je*ua-rhrist,  dans  lannonie  lyliw*.  en  tout  trois  clels  apparteuant  exdusiTe- 
nient  aux  Ucli^jiiMix  francs.  Njmis  avons  vu  et  critic  toutes  ces  choses :  un  grand 
noml>re  de  niusuhnans,  incapaliles  ile  reiidre  un  faux  temoijrnojre,  se  sout  pr^sent^ 
devant  le  tribunal  de  la  loi,  ot  ont  d<^'clar6  que  les  lieux  objet  de  la  contestation 
ont  ^t^  laiss^  dopuis  les  t«Mnps  anciens  entre  les  mains  des  Keli^eux  franca,  mais 
que  les  (irecs  U*s  ]>osscdent  depuis  quehjues  anuces,  jtar  tnite  d^  leunfamMMn 
iirhirat'ioMt. 

**  Vu  le  finnan  donn^  aux  Ueligieux  francs  en  1045  (ir»^  de  J.  C),  sooa  le 
Sultan  Mounul.  en  wrtu  et  |>ar  la  consitl^>ration(piele  titrcque  Icurs  adveraaires 
pi^tendftient  tenir  du  chef  des  vrais  croyans,  Omar,  tils  de  Khattab,  ^ait  dtnmi 
fonti4'mentJfaHjrnmtronrf.  .       ,«    . 

**  Vu  los  houtljei  juridi<iues  que  les  Religieux  francs  ont  amourdliai  entre  les 

mains. 
**  Nous  orttonnons  que  les  susaits  liuux.  qui  ancicnnement  etaient  exclusiTe- 

ment  alTectAi  et  attrlbueri  aux  religieux  fhincs,  soient  oonfirmds  entre  leurs  maini 

de  la  mtoe  uaul^  quiU  y  ^Uient. 
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the  Porte,  of  June,  1803,  confirma  all  former  conceaaions  or 
immuDitiea  to  French  Governors  gitarant^ed  by  the  Porte. 

The  contentions  toiiseqnent  between  the  Latina  and  Qreeke 
of  Palestine,  on  the  ^-agueness  of  the  treaties  previously  referred 
li>,  with  respect  to  the  particular  sanctuaries,  the  custody  of 
n-hioh  waa  guaranteed  to  the  Latins,  continued  down   to  1847. 

Of  the  various  posacssiona  of  the  Latins  and  privileges  with 

.  ird  to  custody  of  sanctuaries  in  1847,  the  Greeks  had  de- 

. >,-d  them  of  all  but  six.  This  was  the  occasion  of  a  note  to 
tilt;  Divan  from  the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
in  1851. 

It  was  not  forgotten  by  the  Prench  Government  of  that 
ilav,  in  their  instmctions  to  the  Ambassador,  tliat  Napo- 
leon, under  the  walls  of  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  had  recognised 
tiie  claims  of  the  Maronites  to  French  protection.  ♦'  Je 
rcconnaifl  que  les  Maronites  sont  Fran^aia  de  tcmpa  imme- 
morial." 

The  Ambaasador  was  reminded  that  a  treaty  of  commerce 
let'ween  France  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  been  entered 
into  in  November,  1838.  By  the  first  article  of  that  treaty, 
all  the  former  privileges  and  immtmitlcs  accorded  by  the  Porte 
in  virtue  of  former  treaties,  were  guaranteed. 

These  lieux  saints,  or  "  holy  places,"  are  certain  churchee, 
sanctuaries,  shrines,  and  sepulchres,  in  and  around  Jerusalem, 
either  the  sites  or  the  structures  of  which  have  been  renowned 
and  venerated  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity. 

In  the  works  of  the  old  travellers  in  the  East,  from  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  we  find  many  references  to  the 
Maronites,  generally  speaking,  favourable  to  tlie  character  of 
this  people,  and  many  references  also  in  the  works  of  modem 
English  travellers,  of  a  Kimilar  kind.  But  of  late  it  is  to  be 
r^retted  that  our  consuls  and  mission-iriea  have  taken  it  into 
their  heads  that  the  politics  and  polemics  of  their  nation  are  to 
be  promoted  by  diaimnigiiig  the  Koman  Catliolic  Maronites,  and 
wttiog  up  the  half  Pagan,  half  Mussulman  Druses  us  their 
riors  in  all  resi>ects,  mental,  moral,  pliysical,  and  spiritual. 
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Tbe  Mftronite  Patriarch  named  bj  the  bishops  of  his  Chnrdi, 
and  confirmed  by  the  P«:>pe,  has  nnder  his  jurisdiction  seven 
suffragan  see?,  namely  Ssii<la,  Bevroat,  Damascus,  Balbek, 
Tripoli,  AIepp*j,  and  Cvpros.  The  ordinarr  clergy  is  composed 
of  twelve  hontlred  priests,  who  serve  nearly  four  hundred 
churches.  The  number  of  ojnvents  for  monks  is  sixtr-sevea, 
and  of  tho«e  for  nuns,  fifteen. 

The  Patriarch  of  the  Marjnites  formerly  exercised  very  ex- 
tensive p«>wers  not  only  uf  a  religious  but  of  a  civil  kind,  §x 
the  protection  of  his  pe«>ple.  who.  in  those  times  possessed 
many  important  immunities  and  franchises,  which,  since  1842, 
have  been  either  abr«jgated  or  assimilated  to  the  privileges  en- 
joyed by  other  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  the  Porte.  But  the 
Maronites  still,  in  all  great  emergencies  and  dangers,  at  tbe 
hands  of  their  old  and  constant  enemies,  the  Druses,  are  wont 
to  look  to  their  Patriarch  rather  than  to  the  Emir,  their  nomi- 
nal civil  protector,  for  counsel  and  guidance.  The  Patriarch  in 
the  winter,  resides  ordinarily  at  Kesrouan,  and  in  the  summer 
at  the  monastery  Canobin.  in  the  valley  of  Tripoli,  supposed  to 
be,  on  very  insufficient  grounds,  where  the  venerated  Maro  had 
fixed  his  abode. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Maronite  community  are,  of  course, 
those  of  the  Latin  Church,  but  their  ritual  and  liturgy  differ  in 
many  respects  from  those  of  the  latter.  Tlie  mass  is  recited  in 
the  Syriac  language,  with  the  exception  of  the  Epistle  and 
Gtospel,  and  some  prayers,  which  are  recited  in  Arabic,  the  only 
language  understood  by  the  people,  the  Syriac  being  used  only 
in  the  services  of  the  Church,  and  the  offices  of  the  priests.  The 
secular  clergy  are  allowed  to  marrj'  by  special  permission  of  the 
Holy  See,  which  indulgence  is  extended  likewise  to  the  clergy 
of  other  Eastern  Churches  united  to  Rome,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Latin. 

The  Maronites  now,  or  rather  previously  to  the  late  massacres, 
did  occupy  the  valley  and  fastnesses  of  the  principal  Lebanon 
ridge.  East  of  Beyrout  and  Tripoli,  extending  inland  to  the 
Bekaa,   the  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Lebanon. 
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Itey  numbered  before  the  late  massacres,  about  two  hundred 

nueaDd  souls. 
1  The  protegees  of  onr  British  Consuls  and  missionarioa,  the 
,  were  in  all  respects  inferior  to  them  in  intelligence,  in- 

Mtrioiis   habits,   morals,   OLd  personal  appearance.     I  have 

rely  seen  a  finer  looking  peasantry,  or  known  a  more  hospit- 

Me,  frugal,  honest,  or  more  laborious  people.     The  cnlttvat«d 

pnnda  of  theirs — plantatinua  of  cotton  and  olives,  fields  of 
■n,  and  mulberry  grounds,  and  vineyards — in  some  districts, 
especially  in  Kesrouan,  exceeded  in  extent,  and  the  evidence 
they  bore  to  the  industrious  habits  of  the  Maronites,  all  other 
cultivateti  grounds  I  have  seen,  either  in  Syria,  or  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 

The  numbers  of  the  Maronite  community  dwelling  in  Le- 
banon and  scattered  over  various  parts  of  Syria  are  estimated 
by  several  writers  at  a  higher  amoimt  than  that  set  down  by 
TJbicini.  in  fact,  the  estimates  before  the  Iat«  massacres  varied 
from  140,000  to  200,000. 

The  numlter  of  them  actually  slain  in  tiie  late  massacres, 
certainly  amounted  to  8,000. 

The  number  of  wounded  who  have  since  died,  cannot  be  esti- 
mated at  less  thau  2,000. 

The  niimlwr  of  members  scattered  during  the  massacres,  or 
who  fled  from  their  homes  to  the  adjacent  islands,  or  to  other 
provinces  may  be  estimated  at  20,000. 

So  that  the  population  of  Syria  may  be  estimated  at  this  date, 
.H  having  been  reduced,  by  the  late  massacres,  and  the  conse- 

mces  of  them  to  the  extent  of  30,000,  at  the  very  lowest 

npatation. 


CHAPTEB  VH 


Tli«CMer  of  tk» 
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of  the  11^  sad  IStib 


The  mc^cTxi  Dni9e&.  aco'*rding  to  9c»me  aatliors.  the  Ansajrii, 
ftoo'rdin^  to  oTlkera>.  drriTr  iLeir  origin  from  the  Assassins  of 
Srria  of  the  oldeii  tiide- 

It  j>  a  curif'Ti*  c:r*?i:ins:aiictr  tliat  K-th  I>nises  and  Ansayriif 
thouj?L  LOW  at  least  disTiiict  sects,  Mrjiarated  locally,  sociallT, 
ADd  jxJeinicallT.  *••  h'.'S'tilt.- 1''»  each  «'tbtrr  as  to  be  c»ccasioiially 
eDgH^ed  ib  deadly  varfiire  { the  H«  -n.  Mr.  Walpole  had  ample 
€X]>erienf*  of  that  fact ).  in  the  fuudainf ntal  tenets  and  princi- 
pal rites  of  their  religrions.  have  many  leading  doctrines,  and 
obserranees,  and  prejudices  in   ci»nunon.     Their  creeds  are  a 
jumble  of  Mohammedaniism  of  the  Shiite  sect  of  votaries  of  Ali, 
of  ^Ia;^ianism,  of  Paganism,  and  a  slight  admixture  of  Nesto- 
riau  and  Pelagian   Christianity.     Tliey  both  hold  Ali  in  the 
highest  veneration,  their  resjK'Ct  amounting  almost   to  idolatry. 
Next  in  honour  they  have  the  great  revealed  Imnam,  the  Lord 
Hakeiin.     Tliey  profess   to  l»elieve   in    the    Metempsychosis. 
Sf)me  of  them  practise  circumcision,  not  as  an  obligator}-  rite, 
but  rather  aH  an  ancient  custom,  that  has  something  holy  and 
wliolcHomc  in  it.     Tliey  manifest  alike  the  greatest  possible 
anxiety  to  keep  their  religious  tenets  and  rites  secret.     Tliey 
lM»th  have  degrees  of  initiation  in  their  mysteries.      They  are 
bound  by  oath,  or  tows  of  the  most  solemn  kind  to  keep 
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^^BBBgers  from  a  knowledge  of  tlieir  religion.  They  both  isolate 

^HbeniBelvee  alike  from  JVInssnlmana  aod  Chris titins,  and  abstain 

^HniD  the  same  kinds  of  food.     Tliey  both  carry  hypocrisy  to  a 

^ftcRter  pitch  than  the  followers  of  any  other  religion.     They 

^Bitbe  and  detest  Mohammedanism,  yet  in  the  company  of  in- 

^HKDtial  Moslems  they  fast  and  pray  like  the  disciples  of  Mo- 

^HNnmed;  and  in  Tnrkish  towns  where  they  are  known,  they 

^Heqnent  the  mosques,  and  alfect  to  be  muasnlman  devotees. 

^Huy  both  hold  Christians  in  contempt  and  even  hatred,  yet  to 

^Hem  they  profess  feelings  of  the  highest  respect,  and  scnti- 

^Hents  of  tlie  most  tolerant  description  for  their  religion.     I^ay, 

^Hey  profess  to  be  half  Christians,  and  some  even  go  much 

^Hrthcr.     Yet  in  any  persecution  against  the  Christian  Rayah 

^B  the  Lebanon  or  j\jiti-Lebanon,  on  the  part  of  fanatic  Mo- 

^Htauneclans,  they  side  with  the  latter,  and  often  secretly  con- 

^jBte  with  their  representatives  and  ngenta,  the  Dervishes  of 

the  provinces,  against  their  Christian  ueighhours,  on  religions 

pretexts,  for  the  purposes  of  rapine  and  domination.     They  both 

certainly  have  a  secret  religion,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  or  an 

iastilulion   organised   in   a   spirit   of  profound    hypocrisy,    a 

machiuen-  of  secret  rites,  secret  prayers,  secret  oaths,  or  vows, 

for  the  accomplishment  of  their  objects  and  interests  of  tlieir 

M!\'«ral  sects.     Arrogant  and  specious  pretexts  to  great  zeal  for 

religion,  and  strong  tfindencies  to  spoil  and  plunder  those  who 

aro  not  of  their  faith.     And  in  all  these  respects  they  both  have 

striluDg  analogies  with  the  ancient  secret  sect  or  order  of  the 


In  Europe  there  has  been  only  one  secret  society,  composed 
of  Cuiatics  and  marauders  animated  by  similar  instincts,  a  fierce 
deleatatiun  of  neighbouring  people  of  a  different  religion,  an  ir- 
ntistible  desire  to  trample  on  them,  to  spoil  and  slay  them  in 
the  name  of  religion — the  secret  institution  of  Irish  Orangeism. 

The  reader  who  peruses  the  following  outline  of  tho  ancient 
order  of  Assassins,  and  accounts  of  the  Druses  and  the  Ansayrii, 
and  the  religious  tenets  and  observances  of  both,  certainly  tha 
BU»t  complete  of  all  antbcntic  descripUona  of  them,  will  be  able 
u  2 
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to  determine  which  of  the  two  sects  and  tribes  of  the  Ansayrii 
and  Dmses  have  the  most  rapport  with  the  older  secret  orda 
of  the  Assassins. 

^^  After  the  time  of  Mohammed  (says  Sale),  Arabia  was, 
for  about  three  centuries,  under  the  caliphs,  his  successors, 
But  in  the  year  325  of  the  Hegira,  great  part  of  that  country 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Karmatians,  a  new  sect,  who  had 
committed  great  outrages  and  disorders  even  in  Mecca,  and  to 
whom  the  caliphs  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute,  that  the  pilgrim- 
age thither  might  be  performed. 

"  The  Karmatians,  a  sect  which  bore  an  inveterate  malice 
against  the  Mohammedans,  began  first  to  raise  disturbances  in 
the  year  of  the  Hegira  278,  and  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Mohammed.  Their  origin  is  not  well  known,  but  the  common 
tradition  is,  that  a  poor  fellow  whose  name  some  call  Karmala, 
came  from  Kuzistan,  to  the  villages  near  Cufa,  and  there 
feigned  great  sanctity  and  strictness  of  life,  and  that  God  had 
enjoined  him  to  pray  fifty  times  a  day,  pretending  also  to  invite 
people  to  the  obedience  of  a  certain  Imam,  of  the  family  of 
Mohammed. 

[Having  suffered  persecution  and  imprisonment  at  the  hands 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  he  contrived  to  effect  his 
escape,  his  adherents  giving  out  that  God  had  taken  him  into 
Heaven.] 

"  Afterwards  (continues  Sale),  he  appeared  in  another  pro- 
vince, and  declared  to  a  great  nimiber  of  people  he  ha<l  got 
about  him,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  any  to  do  him  hurt, 
notwithstanding  which,  his  courage  failed  him,  he  retired  into 
Syria,  and  was  not  heard  of  any  more.  His  sect,  however,  con- 
tinued and  increased,  pretending  that  their  master  had  mani- 
fested himself  to  l>e  a  true  prophet,  and  had  left  them  a  new 
law,  wherein  he  had  changed  the  ceremonies  and  forms  of 
prayer  used  by  the  moslenis,  and  introduced  a  new  kind  of  fast ; 
and  that  he  allowed  them  to  drink  wine,  and  dispensed  with 
several  things  commanded  in  the  Koran.  Tliey  also  turned  the 
precepts  of  that  book  into  allegory ;  teaching  that  prayer  was 
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tlie  eynibol  of  their  obedience  to  their  Imata,  and  fasting  that 
<tf  silence,  or  concealing  their  dogmas  from  strangers.  They 
also  believed  fornication  to  he  the  sin  of  infidelity ;  and  the 
guilt  thereof  to  be  incarreil  by  those  who  revealed  the  mysteriea 
(rf  their  religion,  or  paid  not  a  blind  obedience  to  their  chief. 
Hoy  are  said  to  have  produced  a  book,  wherein  was  written 
(among  other  things),  '  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God: 
Al  Faraj  Ebn  Othman,  of  the  town  of  Nesrana,  saith,  that 
Christ  appeared  nnto  him  in  a  hnman  form,  and  said,  "  Thou 
art  the  invitation  ;  thon  art  tlie  demonstration ;  thou  art  the 
camel;  thou  art  the  beast ;  thou  art  John,  thesonofZacharias; 
thou  art  the  Holy  Ghost,'  From  tlie  year  above-mentioned  the 
Karmatians,  under  several  leaders,  gave  almost  continual  dis- 
tarbance  to  the  caliphs,  and  other  Mohammedan  Bubjecta  for 
several  years ;  committing  great  disorders  and  ontrages  in 
Chaldea,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Slesopotamia,  and  at  length  estab- 
lishing a  considerable  principality,  the  power  wliereof  was  in 
ita  meridian  in  the  reign  of  Abu  Dhdher,  famous  for  his  taking 
of  Mecca,  the  indignities  by  him  offered  to  the  temple  there, 
bat  which  declined  soon  after  his  time,  and  came  to  nothing, 

"  To  the  Karmatians  the  Isniaelians  of  Asia  were  very  near 
of  kin.  if  they  were  not  a  branch  of  them.  For  these,  who  were 
also  called  al  Molahedah,  or  the  Impious,  and  by  the  writers  of 
the  holy  wars,  Assassins,  agreed  with  the  ibrmer  in  many  res- 
pects ;  such  as  their  inveterate  malice  against  those  of  other 
roligions,  and  especially  the  Mohammedan ;  their  unlimited 
obedience  to  their  prince,  at  whose  command  they  were  ready  for 
assassinations,  or  any  other  bloody  and  dangerous  enterprise, 
their  pretended  attachment  to  a  certain  Imftm  of  the  house  of 
Ali,  &c.  These  Ismaelians,  in  the  year  483,  possessed  them- 
Beive  of  si  JebSI,  in  the  Persian  Irak,  under  the  conduct  of 
Hasan  Sabah,  and  that  prince  and  his  descendants  enjoyed  the 
same  for  an  hundred  and  seventy-one  years,  till  the  whole  race 
'  t"  them  was  destroyed  by  Holagu,  the  Tartar."* 

*  Bale's  Eonui.    Preliminary  DUoouiw. 
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The  History  of  the  Assassins,  by  J.  Yon  Hammer  (translated 
from  the  German,  by  Dr.  Wood,  Lon.  1335),  presents  the  only 
extant  detailed  authentic  account  of  this  singular  confederacy, 
taken  from  Oriental  sources,  in  any  European  language. 

Von  Hammer  tells  us  the  Assassins  are  but  a  branch  of  the 
Ismaelites,  and  these  latter,  not  the  Arabs  generally  as  des- 
cendants of  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar,  but  a  sect  existing  in 
the  bosom  of  Islamism,  and  so  called  from  Ismael,  the  son  of 
Jafer. 

A  very  short  time  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  his  religion 
was  split  into  seventy-two  sects.  Of  these  the  two  divisions  of 
the  Sonnites  and  Schiites,  concern  the  history  of  the  Assassins. 
Their  main  differences  consisted  in  these  matters  of  dissidence. 
The  Sonnites  (orthodox  Moslems)  recognised  as  legitimate  the 
four  first  caliphs.  The  Schiites  acknowledged  only  the  legiti- 
macy of  Ali  and  his  descendants.  The  former  anathematise  the 
murderers  of  the  third  caliph,  Osman,  the  latter  pour  maledic- 
tions on  the  slayers  of  Ali  and  his  sons.  Generally  speaking, 
what  one  execrates  the  other  venerates,  what  one  receives  as 
divine  in  its  origin,  the  other  rejects  as  diabolical  in  ita 
essence. 

They  received  also  the  name  of  Mulhad  (the  Impious).  The 
basis  of  their  doctrine  was  on  an  idolatrous  reverence  for,  and 
a  deification  of  the  first  Imaams,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter 
rejected  this  doctrine,  and  contemned  its  supporters.  Ali  him- 
self doomed  some  of  the  Ghullats  to  the  fiames  to  purge  their 
doctrine  of  course  and  improve  their  theology.  The  Imaam 
Jafer  excommunicated  all  who  ascribed  Grodlike  properties  to 
the  Imaams.  Hie  ghullat  attributed  all  this  opposition  to  their 
leading  doctrine  to  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  Imaams.  They 
went  on  teaching  the  same  tenets,  ^^  gaining  both  teachers  and 
disciples." 

The  great  danger  of  their  doctrine  was,  that  it  enticed  an  un- 
civilised people,  always  lovers  of  what  is  vague  and  mysterious 
in  religious  rites  and  dogmas,  taught  the  ignorant  multitude  to 
be  seditious,  made  them  eaoily  dupea  of  religious  impostoiB, 
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instrnments  of  their  ambition,  by  turning  the  obedience  of  the 
people  from  a  TiBible  and  imperfect  prince,  to  an  invisible  and 
perfect  Imaam. 

The  famous  Shah  Nadir  endeavoured  to  effect  a  union  between 
the  hostile  sects,  but  his  efforts  were  aa  fruitlees  as  those 
of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  to  unite  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches. 

The  grand  question  which  separates  the  two  main  divisions 
of  secta,  is  that  of  succession  in  the  Imaamat  office  of  high 
prie«t  and  ruler,  or  right  to  the  supreme  pontificate  in  the 
lAmily  of  All,  claimed  for  his  descendants. 

The  great  sect  of  the  Schiites,  called  Seidyee,  hold  that  the 
office  of  Imaam  descends  from  Ali  to  his  sons,  Hassan  and 
Hoseein,  whereas  other  secta  believe  that  Seid's  brother,  Mo- 
hammed Bekr,  was  the  legitimate  Imaam. 

Another  sect  of  the  Schiitea,  the  Hassan-ye,  contend  that 
the  Imaam  remained  in  the  person  of  Mohammed,  and  never 
■waa  transferred  to  any  other  person,  he  (Mohammed)  never 
having  died,  but  only  disappeared  for  a  time,  and  again  ap- 
peared at  various  intervals  under  other  names. 

Another  sect  of  the  Schiitea,  the  Ghullat  (the  extravagant), 
propound  wild  opinions,  in  which  traces  of  the  metaphysics  of 
the  Gnostics,  and  the  mysteries  of  Indian  forms  of  religion 
were  to  be  found.  Some  recognised  but  one  Imaam  alone, 
others,  a  succession  of  them,  and  attribute  divine  qualities  to 
All.  They  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  ;  some 
of  them  that  the  Imaams  alone  are  privileged  to  enjoy  this 
encoessive  transposition  and  ^transformation.  Some  hold  that 
the  succession  of  the  Imaams  was  interrupted  by  Mohammed 
Bekr,  the  brother  of  Seid,  believed  to  be  still  alive,  a  wanderer  over 
the  earth,  concealed,  like  Khiser,  the  guardian  of  the  spring  of 
life.  Others  hold  that  Ali  alone  exists  but  in  the  clouds,  en- 
throned there  for  all  time,  whose  voice  is  heard  in  the  thunder, 
vhilst  his  wrath,  and  the  brandishing  of  his  scourge,  are  seen 
in  the  lightnings  and  in  tempests. 
All  the  other  sects  of  the  Sclmtes  think  the  GhtUlats  are 
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^^  damnable  heretics."    The  Sonnites  say  the  same  of  the 
Schiites  in  general,  and  the  Ghullats  in  particular. 

The  diflferences  between  the  true  believers  respecting  the 
"  Revealed  Imaams,"  some  closing  the  succession  of  them  with 
the  seventh,  others  with  the  twelfth  Imaam,  some  holding  that 
several  princely  qualities  were  essential  to  a  legitimate  Imaam, 
others  that  mere  devotion  and  innocence  were  required,  favoured 
the  insidious  views  of  the  Ghullat  which  from  the  beginning  of 
their  career  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  power  and  influence, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  means  by  which  this,  their  main  object 
was  attained. 

The  sacerdotal  faction  of  the  Imaamie  believed  in  twelve 
Imaams,  the  last  of  whom,  Mohammed  Ben  Hassen  Askeri,  dis- 
appeared in  a  grotto  in  Hella  where  he  remains,  but  will  re-ap- 
pear at  the  end  of  the  world,  under  the  name  of  Mohdi.  The 
other  sacred  faction  of  the  same  order  called  Sebxin,  only  reckoned 
seven  revealed  Imaams  namely — All  (cousin  of  the  prophet), 
his  two  sons  Hassan  and  Hossein,  Ali  Seinolabidin,  Moham- 
med Bekr,  Jafer  Sadik,  Ismail,  and  seventh  and  last,  the  son  of 
the  preceding  Ismail.  Ismailites  made  their  doctrine  of  seven 
Imaams,  and  succession  from  the  seventh  prevail,  and  their 
power  originated  with  the  first  dynasty  of  the  Fahmites  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  on  its  coast,  at  Mahmadia  and  Cairo 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  later,  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Irak  in  Persia,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Syria. 

The  founder  of  the  Asiatic  Ismailites  was  Obeidallah,  claim- 
ing to  be  fourth  in  descent  from  the  seventh  or  last  revealed 
Imaam.  These  rights  of  the  family  of  Ismail  were  long  and 
fiercely  contested  by  the  family  and  faction  of  the  Abbassides, 
(friends  and  followers  of  Abbas)  whose  interest  it  was  to  dis- 
pute and  disprove  the  validity  of  their  rival  genealogical 
claims  and  pretensions.  A  solemn  but  secret  inquiry  was 
instituted  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Kaderhilla  into  the  claims 
of  the  Fahmite  Ismailites  to  the  tlirone  of  the  Caliphate  of 
Bagdad,  and  they  were  declared  fidse  and  unfounded.    Fifty 
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rjeers  later,  for  a  year  the  two  royal  prerogatives  of  lelamism, 
namely — of  coining  money  and  of  ordering  public  prayer  were 
transferred  from  Egypt  to  Bagdad. 

In  fact,  Islamism  at  this  period  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the 
seventy-two  sects  that  issued  from  its  bosom  in  the  very  cradle 
of  its  infancy. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  Empire  by  the  Arabians, 
ihe  disciples  of  Zoroaster  looked  on  Islamism  with  contempt  and 
disdain  as  well  as  hatred,  and  sought  its  ruin  by  cormpting  its 
doctrine  and  sowing  dissensions  amongst  its  doctors  and 
Itnaams.  ^Tiile  affecting  to  believe  in  the  religion  of  their 
lab)  conqnerOTs  and  professing  to  receive  the  law  of  Islam,  they 
nuuiagicd  to  introduce  secret  doctrines  and  mysteries,  polemical 
I'on trovers ies,  and  principles  of  libertinism,  which  bronght  the 
religion  of  Mohammed  into  extreme  jeopardy.  Those  whose 
opinions  bore  the  stamp  of  libertinism  and  irreligion  were 
called  Sindik  (Libertines).  Their  first  appearance  in  Islamism 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Caliphate  of  the  famJy  of  Abas, 
the  first  of  whom  endeavoured  to  exterminate  them  with  the 
sword,  especially  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Persian 
Empire.  In  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Mansar,  A.D.  758,  a  sect 
of  the  Rawendi,  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of 
souls  revolted,  and  in  a.d.  778,  Abdul  Kahir  also  revolted, 
and  in  the  same  year  the  disciples  of  the  pseudo  prophet  of 
Mokaona,  '*  the  concealed,"  who  shrouded  from  his  followers 
tie  excessive  glory  of  his  human  face  divine  with  a  golden 
mask,  made  a  religious  insurrection.  Mokanna  held  the 
doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  that  God  had  assumed 
a  homan  form,  had  commanded  the  angels  to  adore  the  first 
tnao,  and  since  that  period  the  divine  nature  had  passed  from 
prophet  to  prophet,  to  Abon  Moslem  the  founder  of  the  Abis- 
flidcB,  and  finally  had  descended  to  himself.  Mokanna  was  the 
first  to  introduce  into  Islamism  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
of  souls.  He  afterwards  added  the  Indian  dogma  of  the  incar- 
Dation  of  the  human  and  divine  nature  as  well  as  the  metemp- 
^choeis  adopted  by  the  Gbullats. 
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The  revolntion  which  transferred  the  power  of  the  Abbasides 
to  the  Fatimitee,  was  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury  to  the 
Holy  Land.  "  The  third  of  these  Fatimite  Caliphs  (we  are  told 
by  Gibbon)  was  the  famous  Hakem,  a  frantic  youth  who  was 
delivered  by  his  impiety  and  despotism  from  the  fear  either  of 
God  or  man,  and  whose  reign  was  a  wild  mixture  of  vice  and 
folly.  Begardless  of  the  ancient  customs  of  Egypt,  he  imposed 
on  the  women  an  absolute  confinement ;  the  restraint  excited 
the  clamours  of  both  sexes.  Their  clamours  provoked  his  fiiiy. 
A  part  of  old  Cairo  was  delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  guards 
and  citizens  were  engaged  many  days  in  a  bloody  conflict" 
At  first  the  Caliph  declared  himself  a  zealous  Mussulman,  the 
founder  or  benefactor  of  moschs  and  colleges ;  twelve  hundred 
and  ninety  copies  of  the  Koran  were  transcribed  at  his  expense 
in  letters  of  gold,  and  his  edict  extirpated  the  vineyards  of  the 
Upper  Egypt  But  his  vanity  wiis  soon  flattered  by  the  hope 
of  introducing  a  new  religion  ;  he  aspired  above  the  fame  of  a 
prophet,  and  styled  himself  the  visible  image  of  the  most  high 
Gt)d,  who  after  nine  apparitions  on  earth,  was  at  length  manifest 
in  his  royal  person.  At  the  name  of  Hakem,  the  lord  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,'every  knee  was  bent  in  religious  adoration ; 
his  mysteries  were  performed  on  a  mountain  near  Cairo ;  six- 
teen thousand  converts  signed  his  profession  of  faith ;  and  at 
the  present  hour,  a  free  and  warlike  people,  the  Druses  of  Mount 
Libanus,  are  persuaded  of  the  life  and  divinity  of  a  madman 
and  a  tyrant  In  his  divine  character,  Hakem  hated  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  as  the  servants  of  his  rivals  ;  while  some 
remains  of  prejudice  or  prudence  still  pleaded  in  favour  of  the 
law  of  Mahomet  Both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  his  cruel  and 
wanton  persecution  made  some  martyrs  and  many  apostates ; 
the  common  rights  and  special  privileges  of  the  sectaries  were 
equally  disregarded ;  and  a  general  interdict  was  laid  on  the 
devotion  of  strangers  and  natives.  The  temple  of  the  Christian 
world,  the  church  of  the  resurrection,  was  deiyolished  to  its 
foundations  ;  the  luminous  prodigy  of  Easter  was  interrupted, 
and  much  profane  labour  was  exhausted  to  destroy  the  one  in 
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the  rock  irhich  properly  constitutes  tlie  holy  aepnlclire.  At  the 
report  of  this  sacrilege,  the  D&tions  of  Europe  were  astonished 
and  afflicted ;  but  instead  of  arming  in  defence  of  the  Holy 
Land,  they  contented  themselves  with  burning  or  banishing  the 
Jews  as  the  secret  advisers  of  the  impious  barbarians.  * 

The  Arabic  name  of  the  Ishmaelian  sectaries  who  were 
established  in  a  mountainous  district  of  Persia  in  1090,  i..D. 
was  Uaschisins,  which  in  its  Angli£ed  form,  assassins,  ie 
derived  from  the  word  Hascibsh,  an  intoxicating  substance, 
used  in  a  leverage,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  pistils  of  the  hemp 
plant  Their  sacerdotal  chiefs,  it  is  said,  used  this  beverage  to 
procure  trances,  in  which  they  pretended  to  receive  divine  com- 
mon ications.  lu  Syria  they  established  themselves  in  Anti- 
Lebauon,  their  ]>rin(;ipal  stronghold  was  at  Maysut  or  Maysiat, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Damascus.  These  fanatics  formed  a  secret 
society,  partly  military,  partly  religious,  and  were  particularly 
distinguished  for  their  murderous  atrocities  in  the  I3th  century. 
They  were  nearly  exterminated  iu  the  following  century, 

In  the  year  a,d.  1011,  of  the  hegira,  411,  of  the  innumerable 

jilahomedun  sects  that  sprung  up  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Egypt, 

the  predominant  one  was  the  Seveners  or  Ismailites. 

r      In  maintaining  their  sovereignty,  the  Seveners,  or  Ismailites, 

BWe  more  fortunate  than  the  other  sects.     Their  power  first 

pBaginated    with    the    dynasty   of  the    Fatamites,   in    Egypt 

on    the    coast    and    in    the     interior    of    Africa,    and,    one 

hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  Asia,  by  the  dominion  of 

the  Assassins,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Irak,  and  the  coasts 

^if  Syria.     By  the  oriental  historians,  the  African  Ismaihtes  ore 

phnned  the  western,  the  Asiatic,  the  eastern  Ismailites. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Khalif  Kadirbillah,  a  secret  assem- 
blage of  doctors  of  the  laws  was  held,  in  which  the  most 
celebrated  among  them,  declared  the  genuineness  of  the  Fati- 
niites'  genealogy,  and  their  claims  to  the  throne,  to  be  false 
ftnd  void.      Out  of  the  secret  assemblages  of  the  Seveners 


■  *  Oibbooi  Dvoline  ud  Fan  of  the  Roman  Empire,     fidmon  limo.  p.  8B1. 
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or  Ismailites  in  Cairo,  and  their  grand  lodge  of  renovators 
and  reformers  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  forty  five  yean 
later,  about  1057,  a.d.  came  the  secret  order  of  Assassins, 
first  in  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  in  1090  in  Syria. 

The  fellows  and  the  masters  of  the  Cairo  lodge,  inundated 
the  whole  of  Asia  ;  and  one  of  the  latter,  Hassen-ben-Sahah 
Homairi,  was  the  founder  of  a  new  branch  of  the  sect,  namely, 
the  eastern  Ismailites,  or  Assassins,  before  whose  cradle  we  now 
stand. 

Hassan  Sabah,  or  Hassen-ben-Sabah,  that  is,  one  of  the 
descendants  of  Sabah,  was  the  son  of  Ali,  a  strict  Shiite  of 
BeL  He  lived  in  obscurity,  and  unknown,  during  the  ten 
years'  reign  of  Alp-arslan.  Immediately,  however,  after  the 
accession  of  Melekshah,  the  son  of  Sabah  also  appeared  at  the 
court  of  the  Sultan  of  the  Seljukides,  and  with  harsh  words 
from  the  Koran,  directed  against  promise  breakers,  reminded 
the  vizier  of  the  fulfilment  of  certain  obligations  of  his  youth. 
The  vizier,  Nisamolmulk  received  him  with  honour,  procured 
him  considerable  titles  and  revenues,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  sultan,  of  whom  Hassan,  by  crafty  hypocrisy,  soon  became 
master.  The  sultan  consulted  him  on  all  important  occasions, 
and  acted  according  to  his  decision. 

The  lodge  of  Cairo,  whose  political  aim  was,  to  overthrow  the 
khalifat  of  the  family  of  Abbas,  in  favour  of  the  Fatimites, 
spread  its  secret  doctrine,  by  its  Dais,  {ue.  political  and  reli- 
gious missionaries).  To  these  were  subordinate  the  ordinary 
partisans,  Befik,  or  fellows,  who,  initiated  into  one  or  several 
grades  of  the  mysteries,  were,  nevertheless,  neither  to  teach 
them  nor  to  collect  the  suffrages  for  any  dynasty ;  this  being  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  Dais,  whose  chief,  the  Dail-doat,  or 
grand-master,  resided  at  Cairo,  in  the  House  of  Sciences.  This 
institution  remained  unchanged,  from  its  foundation  by  Hakem, 
in  1004  A.D.,  to  the  time  of  the  Khalif,  £mr-Biahkam-illah^ 
when  the  Emir-o\juyush,  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  army 
Efdhal,  on  the  occasion  of  an  insurrection  fomented  by  the 
memberB  of  the  lodgOi  caused  it  to  be  shut  xxp^  audi  as  it 
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I  be  destroyed  in  1312,  a.d.  When,  after  his  death 
in  the  following  year,  the  society  strongly  urged  tlieir  re- 
opening, the  vizier,  Maimum,  refused  to  open  the  academy 
on  ihe  same  spot,  but  permitted  them  to  erect,  in  a  different 
situation,  another  building,  dedicated  to  the  same  purpose, 
which  was  Darolilm-jedide  {i.i:  the  New  House  of  Sciences) ; 
where  public  courses  of  instruction  and  secret  meetings,  as 
before,  continued,  till  tlie  downfall  of  tlie  Fatimite  dynasty. 
The  effects  of  their  doctrine  soon  appeared  in  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Fatimites,  and  the  feebleness  into  which 
the  hhaUfat  of  the  family  of  Abbas  gradually  sank.  Hassan 
had  been  in  Persia,  already  initiated  into  the  Ismailite  myste- 
ries of  Atheism  and  immorality,  and  had  even  been  deemed 
worthy  to  become  a  teacher  and  promulgator  of  them.  The 
fame  of  his  great  talents,  and  the  authority  whifh  he  had 
enjoyed  at  the  court  of  Melekshah,  preceded  him ;  and  the 
khalif  Mostansur,  delighted  with  the  acquisition  of  such  a 
partisan,  received  him  with  honour.  The  chief  of  the  mis- 
sionaries or  grand-master  of  the  lodge,  Dail  Doat,  the  Sherif 
Tahre  Kaswimi,  and  some  other  persons  of  rank  and  influence, 
were  despatched  to  the  frontiers  to  meet  him ;  Mostaussur 
assigned  him  a  residence  in  the  city,  and  welcomed  him  in  the 
person  of  his  ministers  and  court  dignitaries,  and  loaded  him 
witli  marks  of  honour  and  favour.  According  to  some,  Hassan 
remained  eighteen  months  at  Cairo,  sufficiently  long  by  med- 
lUing  in  affairs  of  state  to  excite  a  vast  deal  of  envy,  jealousy, 
and  hatred.  At  length  he  found  it  necessarj'  to  take  to  flight, 
embarked  for  an  African  port  on  the  northern  coast,  encoun- 
tered a  frightful  tempest,  and  it  is  said  while  the  storm  was 
raging,  manifested  the  utmost  calmness  and  unconcern.  It 
would  appear,  during  that  terrible  storm,  wliile  the  thunder 
was  crashing  over  his  head,  and  the  lightning  flashing  in  his 
eyes,  that  his  thoughts  were  taken  up  with  projeuts  of  revenge  ; 
amidst  tJio  fury  of  the  tempest  he  was  planning  the  foundation 
of    that   secret  institution  for   the   removal   of  his   enemies, 
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taking  off  great  personages,  upsetting  thrones,  and  wreckiDg 
dynasties. 

A  wind,  contrary  to  the  destination  of  the  ship,  but  fftYOur- 
able  to  Hassan,  drove  them  on  the  coasts  of  Syria  instead  of 
towards  Africa ;  Hassan  disembarked  and  proceeded  to  AleppOy 
where  he  remained  some  time;  thence  he  visited  Bagdad, 
Khusistan,  Ispahan,  Yezd,  and  Kerman,  everywhere  publishing 
his  doctrine :  from  Kerman  he  returned  to  Ispahan,  where  he 
resided  four  months,  and  then  made  a  second  excursion  into 
Khusistan ;  after  staying  three  months  in  this  province,  he  fixed 
himself  for  as  many  years  in  Damaghan,  and  the  surrounding 
country ;  he  here  made  a  great  number  of  proselytes,  and  sent  to 
Alamut  as  well  as  other  fortresses  of  the  place,  agents  of  great 
powers  of  eloquence.  After  preparing  everything  here  for  the 
future  maturity  of  his  plans,  he  went  to  Jorjan,  whence  he 
directed  his  journey  towards  the  castle  of  Alamut,  which 
became  the  cradle  of  his  power  and  greatness.  He  had  already, 
some  time  before,  sent  to  this  stronghold  one  of  his  most 
zealous  and  skilful  agents,  Hoescin  Kaini,  to  invite  the  inhabi- 
tants to  swear  fealty  to  the  Khalif  Mostansur.  The  greater 
namber  had  already  taken  the  accustomed  oath  to  him.  Ali 
Mehdi,  the  commandant,  who  held  the  fortress  in  the  name  of 
Melekshah,  with  a  few  others,  remained  faithful  to  his  duty,  ac- 
knowledging no  other  spiritual  supremacy  than  that  of  the  khalif 
of  Bagdad,  of  the  family  of  Abbas ;  and  submitting  to  no 
other  temporal  prince  than  the  sultan  Melekshah,  of  the  family 
of  Seljuk. 

Alamut  {u€,  the  vulture's  nest)  so  called  from  its  impregna- 
bility, is  the  largest  and  strongest  of  fifty  castles  scattered  over 
the  district  of  Hudbar,  in  the  Province  of  Karwin  in  a  moun- 
tainous district  on  the  confines  of  Dilem  and  Irak. 

Initiated  into  the  highest  grade  of  the  lodge  of  Cairo,  he 
clearly  penetrated  their  plan  of  boundless  ambition,  whose 
object  was  nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  khalifat 
of  the  Abassides,  and  the  raising  new  thrones  on  their  raint« 
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y  who  had  until  now  acted  as  Dai  or  religions  nnncio  and 
political  envoy,  in  the  name  of  the  Fatimite  khalif,  Mostansenr, 
fenned  the  resolntion  of  founding  an  order  of  secret  organiza- 
tion for  his  own  objects ;  Hassan's  experience  tanght  liim,  by  the 
slender  results  which  the  Ismailite  mission  had  exhibited  in  Asia, 
how  useless  it  was  to  attempt  to  propagate  the  secret  doctrine 
of  the  lodge  of  Cairo,  as  l{)ng  as  its  superiors  had  heads,  but 
not  hands  at  their  disposal 

He  Bet  about  gaining  disciples,  ostensibly  for  the  promotion 
of  religion,  but  in  reality  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
amhitioufl  and  selfish  projects,  assuming  an  air  of  extraordinary 
sanctity  and  asceticism,  and  doing  all  things  in  the  name  of  the 
caliph  of  Cairo. 

He  obtained  possession  of  Alamut  partly  by  stratagem,  partly 
by  force. 

Hassan  provided  his  new  stronghold  with  ramparts  and  welis ; 
he  caused  a  canal  to  be  dug,  bringing  the  water  Irom  a  consider- 
able distance  to  the  fcot  of  the  castle;  he  made  plantations  of 
fruit  trees  around  the  neighbourhood,  and  encouraged  the 
inhabitants  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture.  While  he  was  thus 
employed  in  the  fortification  and  defence  of  his  castle,  which 
conunsnded  the  whole  district  of  Rudbar,  promoting  cultivation 
and  raising  supplies,  his  care  and  attention  were  still  more 
deeply  engaged  witli  the  establishment  of  his  own  religiooa 
and  political  system,  namely,  the  peculiar  policy  of  the 
Assassins. 

The  civil  war  between  the  brothers,  Barkyarok  and  Moham- 
med, concerning  the  territories  of  Irak  and  Khorassan,  facili- 
talt^  the  execution  of  Hassan's  ambitious  designs  ;  and  in  the 
bloody  hotbed  of  intestine  discord,  the  poisonous  plant  of 
murder  and  sedition  flourished.  By  degrees,  his  partisans 
made  thuraselves  mast^Ts  of  the  strongest  castles  of  Irak,  and 
even  of  that  uf  Ispahan,  called  Shah  durye  (the  king's  pearl), 
built  by  Mclekehiih. 

Besid»i  the  kiug's  pearl,  they  tAok  also  the  castles  of  Dcrkul 
and  Khalnenjan,  near  Ispahan,  the  castle  of  Waetamkuh,  near 
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Abhar  ;  those  of  Tambur  and  Khalowkhan,  between  Fan  and 
Kubistan^  those  of  Damaghan^  Firuskoh^  and  Kirdkuh,  in  the 
province  of  Komis  ;  and  lastly,  Knhistan,  those  of  Tabas,  Kain, 
Toon,  and  several  others  in  the  district  of  Mominabad. 

Hitherto  the  Ismailites  had  only  masters  and  fellows; 
namely,  the  Dais  or  emissaries,  who  being  initiated  into  all 
the  grades  of  the  secret  doctrine,  enlisted  proselytes ;  and  the 
Befik,  who,  gradually  intrusted  with  its  principles,  formed  the 
great  majority.  It  was  manifest  to  the  practical  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  Hassan,  that  in  order  to  execute  great  under- 
takings with  security  and  energy,  a  third  class  would  also 
be  requisite,  who,  never  being  admitted  to  the  mystery  of 
atheism  and  immorality,  which  snap  the  bonds  of  all  subordi- 
nation, were  but  blind  and  fanatical  tools  in  the  hands  of 
their  superiors ;  that  a  well  organised  political  body  needs  not 
merely  heads  but  also  arms,  and  that  the  master  required  not 
only  intelligent  and  skilful  associates,  but  also  faithful  and  active 
agents :  these  agents  were  called  Fedavie  {i.e.  the  self-oflFering 
or  devoted),  the  name  itself  declares  their  destination.  How  they 
afterwards,  in  Syria,  obtained  that  of  the  Hashishin  or  Assas- 
sins, we  shall  explain  hereafter  when  we  speak  of  the  means 
employed  to  animate  them  to  blind  obedience  and  fanatical 
self-devotion.  Being  clothed  in  white,  like  the  followers  of 
Mokanna,  three  hundred  years  before,  in  Transoxana,  and,  still 
earlier,  the  Christian  Neophytes,  and,  in  our  own  days,  the 
pages  of  the  sultan,  they  were  termed  Mobeycse,  the  white,  or 
likewise,  Mohammere  the  red,  because  they  wore,  with  their 
white  costume,  red  turbans,  boots  or  girdles,  as  formerly  did 
the  warriors  of  the  princes  of  Lebanon,  and  at  Constantanople 
the  Janissaries  and  Bostangis  as  a  body  guard  of  tlie  seraglio. 
Habited  in  the  hues  of  innocence  and  blood,  and  of  pure  devo- 
tion and  murder,  armed  with  daggers  (cultelliferi)  which  were 
constantly  snatched  forth  at  the  service  of  the  grand-master^ 
they  formed  his  guard,  the  executioners  of  his  deadly  orders, 
the  sanguinary  tools  of  the  ambition  and  revenge  of  this  order 
of  Assassins. 
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The  grand  master  was  called  Sidna  (Sidney)  onr  lord,  and 

commoDly  Sheikh  al  Jebal,  the  Sheikh,  the  oldmanorsapreme 

master  of  the  mouDtain ;  because  the  order  always  possessed 

themselves  of  tlio  castles  in  the  mountaiQous  regions,  both  ia 

Irak,  Kahistan,  and  Syria,  and  the  ancient  of  the  mountains, 

resided  in  the  mountain  fort  of  Alamut,  robed  in  white,  like  the 

Ancient  of  days  in  DanieL     He  was  neither  king  nor  prince  in 

the  nsaal  sense  of  the  word,  and  never  assumed  the  title  either 

of  SuttjiD,  Melek,  or  Emir,  but  merely  tlint  of  Sheikh,  which  to 

this  day  the  heads  of  the  Arab  tribes  and  the  superiors  of  the 

religions  order  of  the  sofis  and  dervishes  bear.     His  authority 

could  be  no  kingdom  or  principality,  but  that  of  a  brotherhood 

or  order;  the  Dai,  or  religious  nuncios,  and  political  emissaries 

in  ordinary,  as  initiated  masters.     The  fellows  (Refik)  were 

those  who  were  advancing  to  the  mastership,  through  the  several 

grades  of  initiation  into  the  secret  doctrine.     The  guards  of  the 

order,  the  warriors,  were  the  devoted  murderers  (Fedavie),  and 

the  Lassik  (aspirants)  seem  to  have  been  the  novices  or  lay 

brethren.      Besides    this    seven-fold   gradation    from   Sheikh 

(gnxud-master),  Dailkcbir  (grand-prior),   Dai  (master),  Hefik 

(fellows),  Fedavie  (agents),  Lassik  (lay  brothers),  down  to  the 

tfane  or  the  people,  there  was  also  another  seven-fold  grada- 

of  the  spiritual  hierarchy,  who  applied  themselves  ex- 

dnsively  to   the   before-mentioned   doctrine   of  the   Ismailis 

concerning  the  seven  speaking  and  seven  mute  Imams,  and 

belonged  more  properly  to  the  theoretical  frame-work  of  the 

tohism,  than  to  the  destruction  of  political  powers.     According 

this  arrangement,  there  live,  in  every  generation,  seven  per- 

18  distiogDished  from  each  other  by  their  different  grades  of 

1st.  The  divinely  appointed  Imam;  2nd.  "Tlie  witness" 

[ndshet,  designated  by  him,  whom  the  Ismailis  called  Esas, 

[the  seat) ;  3rd.  The  Sumassa,  who  received  instruction  from  the 

fadshet,  as  they  did  from  the  Imam;  4th.   The  Missionaries 

i) ;  5th.  Mesnni,  (the  Freed)  who  were  admitted  to  the 

ileran  promise  or  oath  (Ahd) ;  6th.  Mukellebi,  the  dog-like, 

vho  sought  out  subjects  £t  for  conversion  for  the  missioiiaries, 

VOL.  u.  s 
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as  hounds  ron  down  the  game  for  the  huntsman ;  7th.  Mumini, 
the  believers,  the  people.  On  comparing  these  two  diyisions, 
we  perceive  that,  according  to  the  first,  the  invisible  Imam,  in 
whose  name  the  sheikh  claimed  the  obedience  of  the  people, 
and  in  the  second,  the  guard,  of  which  he  made  use  against 
the  foes  of  the  order,  are  wanting ;  but  that,  in  other  respects,  the 
different  grades  coincide.  ^^  The  witness"  was  the  grand-master; 
the  Sumassa,  the  grand-prior ;  the  fellows  were  the  fireed ;  and 
the  dog-like  the  lay-brethren ;  the  fourth  and  seventh,  that  is 
the  preachers  of  the  fiekith  and  the  believers,  the  cheating  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  duped  people  are  the  same  in  both  divisions. 

The  power  of  the  order  enlarged  into  three  provinces,  namelj, 
Jebel,  Kuhistan,  and  Syria. 

The  first  founder  of  secret  societies  in  the  heart  of  Tslamism, 
Abdollah  Maimun,  the  son  of  Kaddah,  established  seven  degrees 
of  his  doctrine,  for  which  reason,  as  well  as  their  opinions  oon- 
ceming  the  seven  Imams,  his  disciples  obtained  the  bye-name 
of  Seveners.  This  appellation,  which  had  been  assigned, 
hitherto,  to  the  western  Ismailites,  although  they  had  increased 
the  number  of  grades  firom  seven  to  nine,  was,  with  greater 
justice,  transferred  to  their  new  branch,  the  eastern  Ismailites 
or  Assassins,  whose  founder,  Hassan,  the  son  of  Sabah,  not 
only  restored  the  grades  to  their  original  number,  seven,  but 
also  sketched  out  for  the  Dais,  or  missionaries,  a  particular  rule 
of  conduct,  consisting  of  seven  points,  which  had  reference,  not 
so  much  to  the  gradual  enlightenment  of  those  who  were  to  be 
taught,  as  to  the  necessary  qualifications  of  the  teachers  ;  and 
was  the  proper  rubric  of  the  order. 

The  first  rule  was  called  ^^  The  knowledge  of  the  calling  "  or 
of  initiation. 

The  second  "  The  gaining  of  confidence." 

The  third  ^^  The  trial  by  scrupulous  examination  and  ques- 
tions." 

The  fourth  ^^  Prescribes  a  form  of  oath  called  Ahd,  eigoining 
in  the  most  solenm  manner  secrecy  and  obedience  to  superiors." 

The  fifth  ^^  Teddlis"  taught  the  concordance  of  their  doctrines 


aod  opioioQS  with  those  of  the  Magnates  of  Church  and  State. 
This  role  was  framed  with  a  view  to  excite  Ambition  and  to 
fire  youth  with  the  example  of  the  rich  and  powerfiil. 

The  sixth,  Tessiss  (i.  e.  confrmation),  merely  recapitulated 
all  that  had  preceded,  in  order  to  confirm  and  strengthen  the 
Iearaer'3  faith.  After  this  followed,  in  the  seventh  place, 
Teevil  (L  c.  the  alkijoncalimtruction),  which  was  the  conclusion 
of  the  coarse  of  atheistical  instruction.  In  Teevil,  the  alla- 
gorical  explanation,  in  opposition  to  Tensil,  or  the  literal  sense 
of  the  divine  word,  was  the  principal  essence  of  the  secret 
doctrine,  from  which  they  were  named  Bateni,  the  Esoterics,  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Jaheri,  or  followers  of  the  outward 
worship.  By  means  of  this  crafty  system  of  exposition  and  in- 
terpretation, which,  in  our  own  days,  has  often  been  applied  to 
the  Bible,  articles  of  faith  and  duties  became  mere  allegories  ; 
the  external  form,  merely  coutiugent ;  the  inner  sense  alone, 
essential ;  the  obHcrvance,  or  non-observance  of  religious  ordi- 
aanceB  and  moral  laws,  matters  of  IndifTeTeoce. 

For  a  long  period,  the  Assassins  have  only  been  known  to 
Europe  by  the  accounts  of  the  Crusaders,  and  recent  historians 
have  dat«d  their  appearance  in  Syria  later  than  it  really  took 
place.  They,  however,  appeared  in  Palestine  contemporaneously 
with  the  Crusaders ;  for,  already,  in  the  first  year  of  the  twelfth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  Jenaheddevlet,  Prince  of  Emessa, 
fell  beneath  their  daggers  as  he  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of 
the  castle  of  the  Kurds,  Hosanal  a-iturd,  which  was  besieged 
by  the  Cooat  St.  Gilles.  Four  years  before  he  had  been 
attacked,  by  three  Persian  assassins,  in  his  palace,  as  ho  was 
preparing  for  hia  devotions.  Suspicion,  aa  the  author  of  this 
attem]>t,  fell  upon  Hiswan,  Prince  of  Aleppo,  the  political  oppo- 
nent of  Jenaheddevlet,  and  a  great  friend  of  the  Assassins,  who 
had  gained  him  over  by  the  agency  of  one  of  their  emissaries, 
a  physician,  who  was  also  an  astrologer,  and  thus  doubly  quali- 

1  to  deceive  himself  and  others,  without  having  recourse  to 

a  false  doctrine  of  his  order. 

If  2 
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Sultan  Sadjar  had  exiiibited  tokens  of  forbearance  towards 
the  Assassins ;  for  on  his  journey  from  Khorassan  to  Irak,  he 
visited  at  Damaghan  the  Beis  Mosaffer,  venerable  both  on  ao- 
connt  of  his  age  and  influence,  who,  as  we  have  abeady  seen, 
had  declared  himself  an  adherent  of  Hassan  Sabah,  and  had 
obtained  for  him,  by  stratagem,  the  treasures  of  the  Elmir  David 
HabeshL  Some  officers  proposed  to  demand  them  back,  but 
on  Mosaffer's  representation,  that  he  had  always  loaded  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  with  favours,  as  the  proper  subjects  of 
the  sultan,  Beis  Mosaffer,  respected  and  honoured  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  new  doctrine,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and 
one,  died  at  Damaghan  in  1104  a.  d. 

Hassan  Sabah  survived  the  most  fiiithful  of  his  disciples,  and 
his  nearest  relations,  to  whom  the  ties  of  attachment  and  con- 
sanguinity seemed  to  secure  the  highest  rights  to  the  succession 
to  the  sovereignty.  His  nephew  and  grand-prior  in  Syria, 
Abulfettah,  had  fallen  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy ;  Hossein 
Kaini  grand-prior  in  Euhistan,  fell  under  the  dagger  of  a  mur- 
derer (probably  Ostad),  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Hassan :  and 
Ostad  and  his  brother  fell  under  the  hand  of  their  own  father, 
who  seemed  to  revel  even  in  spilling  his  own  blood.  Without 
proof  or  measure  of  guilt,  he  sacrificed  them,  not  to  offended 
justice,  but  apparently  to  mere  love  of  murder,  and  that  terrific 
policy,  in  virtue  of  which  the  order  snapped,  all  ties  of  rela- 
tionship or  friendship,  to  bind  the  more  closely,  those  of  im- 
piety and  slaughter. 

Ostad  (L  e.  the  master)^  probably  so  called  because  the  public 
voice  had  destined  him  as  the  successor  of  his  father  as  grand- 
master, was  put  to  death  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  being  con- 
cerned in  Hossein's  murder;  and  his  brother  was  slain,  because 
he  had  drunk  wine  :  the  former,  probably,  because  he  had,  by 
his  crime,  which  was  without  orders,  interfered  with  his  father^s 
prerogative ;  the  latter,  because  he  had  infringed  one  of  the 
least  essential  laws  of  Islamism,  but  whose  strict  observance 
was  part  of  the  system  of  the  order.     In  the  execution  of  his 
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two  BODS,  the  grand-maater  gave  the  profane  and  the  initiated 
a  sanguinary  example  of  avenged  disobedience  to  the  ordinance 
of  outward  worship,  and  the  rules  of  internal  discipline. 

Mewdud,  the  prince  of  Moasul,  fell  under  the  daggers  of  the 
Assassins  at  Damascus  aa  he  was  walking  with  Togebrin,  the 
Prince  of  that  city  on  a  feast  day  in  the  fore  court  of  the  great 
Mosque.  An  Assassin  stabbed  him,  for  which  he  lost  his  head 
on  the  spot. 

The  less  the  designs  of  the  Ismailitea  prospered  by  the  sword, 
the  more  successful  and  persevering  were  they  with  the  dagger; 
and  however  dangerous  to  the  order  the  times  might  be,  they 
were  not  the  less  so  to  its  most  powerful  adversaries.  A  long 
series  of  great  and  celebrated  men,  during  the  grand-master- 
ship of  Kiabusurgomid,  fell  by  the  poinards  of  his  Fedavi,  sig- 
nalised the  bloody  annala  of  his  reign ;  and,  as  formerly, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  Oriental  historians,  there  follows,  at 
the  end  of  each  prince's  reign,  a  catalogue  of  the  great  states- 
men, generals,  and  literati,  who  have  either  adorned  it  by 
their  lives,  or  troubled  it  with  their  deatli ;  so,  in  the  annals  of 
the  Assassins,  is  found  the  chronological  enumeration  of 
celebrated  men  of  all  nations,  who  have  fallen  the  victims  of 
the  Ismailites,  to  the  joy  of  their  murderers  and  the  sorrow  of 
the  world. 

Hitherto  their  attacks  had  been  directed  only  against  viziers 
and  emirs,  and  subordinate  instruments  of  the  caliph's  power  ; 
the  throne  itself,  which  they  were  undermiuing,  had  re- 
mained unstained  by  the  blood  of  its  possessors.  The  period, 
however,  was  now  arrived,  in  which  the  order  dared  to  seal 
their  doctrine  with  the  blood  of  those  caliphs  to  whom  it  was  bo 
destructive,  and  to  deprive  the  succcasors  of  the  prophet,  not 
merely  of  their  temporal  power,  but  likewise  of  their  lives.  The 
shadow  of  God  on  earth,  as  the  caliphs  called  themselves,  was, 
indeed,  a  mere  shallow  of  earthly  power ;  and  was,  when  he 
would  have  asserted  more,  sent,  by  the  dagger  of  the  Assassin, 
to  the  shades  below. 

l:       : 
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riyed  its  origin  from  the  lodge  at  Cairo,  long  before  ilie  founda- 
tion of  the  order  of  the  Aseassins ;  and  flooriBhed  nnder  the 
protection  of  the  Fatimites,  the  rivals  of  the  AMsassins,  and 
their  competitors  for  the  throne.  By  a  just  retribution,  this 
protection  of  a  doctrine  of  irreligion  and  immorality  was 
avenged  on  the  Fatimites  themselves^  by  the  murderous  order 
which  sprung  from  it  The  Egyptian  caliph,  Abu  Ali  Manssur, 
tenth  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  (whose  founder,  Obeidollah,  had 
made  the  lodge  of  the  secret  doctrine  a  part  of  his  ministerial 
policy),  fell,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  reign,  under  the 
dagger  of  the  Assassin. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Assassins  was  enveloped  in  a  veil  of  the 
profoundest  mystery,  and  ostensibly  its  maintainers  appeared 
only  as  strict  observers  of  the  rites  of  Islamism.  A  proof  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  answer  given  to  the  envoy  of  Sultan  Sandjar, 
who  had  been  sent  from  Bei  to  collect  official  information  con- 
oeming  the  Ismailitic  doctrines.  He  was  told  by  the  superiors, 
"  Our  doctrine  is  as  follows : — ^We  believe  in  the  unity  of  Qod, 
and  consider  that,  only  as  true  wisdom,  which  accords  with  His 
word,  and  the  commands  of  the  prophet ;  we  observe  these,  as 
they  are  given  in  the  holy  book  of  the  Koran ;  we  believe  in  all 
that  the  prophet  has  taught  concerning  the  creation  and  the 
last  day,  rewards  and  punishments,  the  judgment  and  the  resur- 
rection. We  believe  that  it  is  necessary  so  to  do,  and  no  one  is 
permitted  to  pass  his  judgment  on  God's  commands,  or  even  to 
alter  a  letter  of  them.  These  are  the  fundamental  rules  of  our 
sect ;  and  if  the  Sultan  approves  them  not,  he  may  send  one  of 
his  theologians  to  enter  into  polemical  discussions  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

What  William,  Bishop  of  Tyre,  and  James,  Bishop  of  Acca, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  embassy,  despatched  from  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain  to  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  year  1172, 
relate  concerning  the  origin,  system,  and  discipline  of  the 
Assassins,  agrees  very  well  with  that  we  have  derived  from 
oriental  sources.  "  The  Assassins,''  say  they,  "  were  formerly 
th«  strioteat  obaarvera  of  the  laws  of  Mohammedanism,  till  the 
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1  when  a  grand  maater  of  genius  and  eradltion,  and  inti- 
"■Soately  acquainted  with  the  Christian  tenets,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  GoBpcl,  abolished  the  prayera  of  Mohammedj  annulled 
the  fasts,  and  allowed  all,  without  distinction,  to  drink  wine 
and  eat  pork.  The  fundaniontal  rule  of  their  religion,  consista 
in  blind  submission  to  their  abbot,  by  which  alone  they 
could  attain  eternal  life.  This  lord  and  master,  who  is 
generfllly  called  the  Old  Man,  resides  in  the  Persian  pro- 
vince, lying  beyond  Bagdad  (Jebal  or  Irak-Ajemi).  There  (at 
Alamut)  young  men  are  educated  in  the  secret  tenets  and  plea- 
sures, instructed  in  various  languages,  and  then  sent,  armed 
with  their  daggers,  throughout  the  world,  to  murder  Christians 
and  Saracens  without  distinction ;  either  from  hatred,  as  being 
enemies  of  their  order,  or  to  please  its  friends,  or  for  the  sake 
of  a  rich  reward.  Those  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the 
ftilfilment  of  this  duty,  were  adjudged  to  greater  happiness  in 
Paradise,  as  being  martyrs ;  their  surviving  relations  were 
loaded  with  gifts,  or,  if  slaves,  set  at  liberty.  Thus  waa  the 
world  overrun  by  these  miserably  misled  youths,  who  devoted 
to  tnurder,  issued  jojrfully  from  their  brethreu's  convent,  to 
execute  the  sanguinary  commands  they  had  received ;  appear- 
ing in  different  forms  and  disguises,  sometimes  as  monks, 
sometimes  as  mercliants  ;  in  fact,  in  such  a  variety  of  shapes, 
and  with  so  much  prudence  and  caution,  that  it  was  imjiossible 
for  the  destined  victims  to  escape  their  daggers."     .     .     . 

Rashideddin  Abulhasher  Sinan,  son  of  Suleiman,  of  Basra, 
pretended  that  he  was  himself  an  incarnation  of  the  Deity.  He 
never  showed  himself  but  in  coarse  dresses  of  hair;  he  was 
never  seen  to  eat,  or  drink,  or  sleep,  or  spit.  From  the  top  of 
a  rock  he  preached  to  the  people  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
was  long  considered  by  his  audience  as  a  superior  being.  When, 
however,  they  discovered  that  he  limped,  from  having  been 
wounded  by  a  stouc  in  a  great  earthquake,  A.D.  1157,  he  waa 
near  losing  both  tlio  sanctity  of  his  character,  and  his  life,  the 
people  wishing  to  murder  him  as  an  unpostor.  He  exhorted 
them  to  patience,  descended  from  the  rock,  where  be  had 
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preached  so  long  as  a  Stylite^  invited  his  hearers  to  a  banqii^ 
and  succeeded,  by  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  in  inducing  them 
unanimously  to  swear  obedience  and  fealty  to  him  as  their  su- 
perior. He  seized  the  moment  when  the  grand  master  of  the 
Ismailites  in  Persia  had  exposed  all  the  mysteries,  and  by  that 
means  sapped  the  foundations  of  the  order,  to  envelope  himself 
in  the  halo  of  an  apostle,  and  confirm  his  dominion  in  Syria. 

For  this  reason  he  is  unanimously  considered  by  oriental 
historians  as  the  chief  of  the  Ismailitic  doctrine  in  Syria ;  and 
even  to  this  day  his  writings  are  esteemed  canonical  by  the 
Ismailites  still  remaining  in  that  country.     They  consist  of  a 
shapeless  chaos  of  contradictory  articles  of  faith,  which  probably 
are  all  to  be  understood  only  allegorically ;  a  host  of  mutilated 
passages  from  the  Koran  and  the  Gospels,  hymns,  litanies, 
sermons,  prayers,  and  ritual  ordinances.     These  can  hardly 
have  been  preserved  in  their  original  purity,  but  must  have  de- 
scended to  us  intermixed  with  the  superstition  and  ignorance 
of  later  centuries,  like  the  books  of  the  Druses,  who,  now  as 
little  acquainted  as  the  Ismailites   with   the   spirit  of   their 
founder,  possess  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge    of  their 
original  dogmas,  and  have  lost  the  tradition  of  the  allegorical 
doctrine. 

The  secret  oflFer  made  by  the  grand  prior  of  the  Assassins 
that  he  and  his  followers  would  undergo  baptism,  providing  the 
Templars,  their  nearest  neighbours  on  the  mountains,  would 
release  them  from  the  annual  impost  of  two  thousand  ducats, 
and  live  in  brotherly  love  and  peace  with  them  was  frustrated 
by  an  untoward  event 

In  the  centre  of  the  Persian,  as  well  as  of  the  Assyrian  terri- 
tory of  the  Assassins,  that  is  to  say,  both  at  Alamut  and 
Massiat,  were  situated,  in  a  space  surrounded  by  walls,  splendid 
gardens — true  eastern  paradises. 

The  music  of  the  harp  was  mingled  with  the  songs  of  birds, 
and  the  melodious  tones  of  the  female  singers  harmonised  with 
the  murmur  of  the  brooks.  Everything  breathed  pleasure, 
rapture,  and  sensuality. 
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A  yoath,  who  was  deemed  worthy,  by  his  strength  and  reso- 
IntioQ,  to  be  initiated  into  the  Assassin  service,  waa  invited  to 
the  table  and  conversation  of  the  grand  master,  or  grand  prior ; 
he  was  then  intoxicated  with  ftasfnske,  and  carried  into  the 
garden,  which,  on  awakening  he  believed  to  be  paradise ;  every 
thing  around  him,  the  houris  in  particolar,  contributed  to  con- 
firm his  delusion.  After  he  had  experienced  as  much  of  the 
pleasures  of  paradise  whicli  the  prophet  has  promised  to' the 
blessed,  as  his  strength  would  admit,  after  quaffing  enervating 
delight  from  the  eyes  of  the  houris,  and  intoxicating  wine  from 
the  glittering  goblets,  he  sunk  into  the  lethargy  produced  by 
narcotic  draughts,  on  awakening  from  which,  after  a  few 
hours,  he  again  found  himself  by  the  side  of  his  superior.  The 
latter  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  corporeally  hv  had  not 
left  his  side,  but  tliat  spiritually  he  had  been  wrapped  into 
paradise,  and  liad  then  enjoyed  a  foretaste  of  the  bliss  which 
uwaiu  the  faithful,  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the 
faith,  and  the  obedience  of  tlieir  chiefs.  Thus  did  these  infatu- 
ated youths  blindly  dedicate  themselves  as  the  tools  of  murder, 
and  eagerly  sought  an  opportunity  to  sacrifice  their  lives,  in 
order  to  become  partakersof  a  paradise  of  sensual  pleasure.  What 
Mohammed  had  promised  in  the  Koran  to  the  Moalimin,  but 
which  to  many  might  appear  a  dream  and  mere  empty  "promises, 
they  had  enjoyed  iu  reality  ;  and  the  joys  of  beaveu  animated 
them  to  deeds  worthy  of  hell.  This  imposture  could  not  re- 
main undiscovered  ;  and  the  fourth  grand  master,  after  miveil- 
ing  all  the  mysteries  of  impiety  to  the  people,  probably 
revealed  also  to  them  the  joys  of  paradise,  which  could  besides, 
have  but  little  clmnns  for  tliem,  to  whom  already  everything 
was  permitted  on  earth.  That  which  hitherto  had  served  as  a 
means  to  produce  pleasure,  became  now  itself  an  object ;  and 
the  effects  of  the  intoxication  of  opium,  were  the  earnest  of 
celestial  delights  which  they  wauted  strength  to  enjoy. 

To  this  day  CoUMtjintinople  and  Cairo  show  what  an  incredible 
charm  opium  with  henbane  exerts  on  the  drowsy  indolence  of 
the  Turk,  and  the  fiery  imagination  of  the  Arab ;  and  explains 
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the  fiuy  with  wliich  these  youths  sought  the  enjoymaiit  of  these 
rich  pastiles  (kasAtshe)^  and  the  confidence  produced  in  them, 
BO  that  they  are  able  to  undertake  anything  or  everything.  From 
the  use  of  these  pastiles,  they  were  called  HasAUAin  (herb- 
eaters),*  which,  in  the  mouths  of  the  Greeks  and  Crusad^ 
has  been  transformed  into  the  word  Assassin ;  and,  as  synony- 
mous with  murder,  has  immortalised  the  history  of  the  order  in 
all  the  languages  of  Europe. 

In  A.D.  1253,  and  the  year  of  the  Hegira  651,  Tandjn  Newian, 
the  general  of  Mangu  Khan,  who  covered  the  frontiers  of  Iran, 
sent  to  his  master  the  ambassadors  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad, 
who  complained  of  the  atrocities  of  the  Assassins,  and  besought 
him  to  extirpate  the  vile  race.  Their  complaints  were  seconded 
by  those  of  the  judge  of  EASwin,  who  was  at  the  Ehan*B  court, 
and  went  in  armour  to  the  audience,  fearing  the  daggers  of  the 
Assassins,  against  whose  crimes  he  raised  the  voice  of  humanity. 
Mangu  inmiediately  collected  an  army,  which  he  placed  under 
the  command  of  his  brother,  Hulaku. 

The  last  grand  master  of  the  order  of  Assassins  was  Bock* 
neddin.  After  an  existence  of  nearly  two  centuries,  the  crimes 
of  this  organised  association  of  murderers,  which  had  long  been 
filling  to  overflowing  the  cup  of  retributive  vengeance,  drew 
down  on  them  the  wrath  of  heaven. 

The  tempest  of  destruction  came  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
on  the  Assassins  in  all  their  strongholds.  The  Mogul  power  of 
Zinghis  Khan,  thunderii^  in  the  distance,  had  passed  ino- 
cuously  over  their  heads,  but  under  the  third  of  his  successim, 
Mangu  Khan,  the  whirlwind  of  Mogul  conquest  swept  over  the 
eastern  world,  and  in  its  progress,  carried  away,  along  with  the 
Caliphate  of  Bagdad,  other  thrones  and  dynasties,  and  the  power 
of  the  Assassins. 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hegira,  about  1078  A.D., 

*  See  the  oircumstantial  proof  of  this  indubitable  genealogy,  in  the  Memoire 
Bur  la  Dynaetie  dee  Assassins,  et  sur  rOrigine  de  leur  Norn  ;  by  M.  Silrestre  ds 
Sacr :  read  at  the  InsUtute,  7th  July,  1809.    And  a  letter  of  M.  SUwtra  de  Saqr 

to  the  Editor  of  the  Moniteur,  on  the  Stymology  of  the  name  of  the  * ^ — 

Mwutoiir^  XCo.  S69,  ywr  ISOe. 
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i  of  the  Aseasains  iuundated  the  whole  of  Asia;  and 
at  tBG  end  of  the  sixth,  Zinghis  Khan  mshed  on  like  a  hurri- 
cane, and  the  earth  quaked  under  the  hoofs  of  the  Moguls. 
The  rage  of  the  tempest  afterwards  spread  through  all  Asia, 
and  the  shockB  of  the  earthquake  carried  their  ruin  as  far  as 
Europe. 

Mange  had  issued  the  command  to  Hulaku,  to  exterminate 
all  the  Ismailites,  and  not  to  spare  even  the  infant  at  its 
mother's  breast ;  and  immediately  on  Rokneddin's  departure, 
the  sangninary  task  was  commenced,  which  had  only  been  de- 
layed till  Kirdkuh,  and  the  remainder  of  tlie  castles  of  the 
Aseaesins  in  Kuhistan  and  Syria  should  have  fallen.  He  sent 
one  of  his  viziers  to  Kaswin,  to  put  to  death  indiscriminately, 
Rokneddin's  wives,  children,  brothere,  sisters  and  slaves;  only 
two  relations  (females  apparently)  of  Rokueddin,  were  selected 
from  this  devoted  band,  not  for  mercy,  bnt  to  bo  the  victims 
of  the  princess,  Bulghan  Khatun's  private  revenge,  her  father, 
Jagatai,  having  bled  by  the  Assassin's  daggers.  A  command, 
aimilar  to  that  given  to  the  governor  of  Kaswin,  was  issued  to 
the  viceroy  of  Ehoraeean.  He  assembled  the  captive  Ismailites, 
and  twelve  thousand  of  those  wretched  creatures  were  slaugh- 
tered without  distinction  of  age.  Warriors  went  through  the 
j>rovince8,  and  executed  the  fatal  sentence  without  mercy  or 
appeal.  Wherever  they  ionnd  a  disciple  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ismailites,  they  compelled  him  to  kneel  down,  and  then  cut  off 
hi*  head.  The  whole  race  of  Kia  Busurgomid,  in  whose  descen- 
dants the  grand  mastership  had  been  hereditary,  were  extermi- 
nated. The  "  devoted  to  murder,"  were  not  now  the  victims  of 
the  order's  vengeance,  but  that  of  outraged  humanity.  The 
eword  was  against  the  dagger,  the  executioner  destroyed  the 
murderer.  The  seed,  sowed  for  two  centuries,  was  now  ripe  for 
the  harvest,  and  the  field  ploughed  by  the  Assassin's  dagger 
was  repeated  by  the  sword  of  the  Mogul.  The  crime  liad  been 
terrible,  hut  no  less  terrible  was  the  punishment. 

The  castles  of  the  Assassin  s  in  Rudbar  and  Kuhistan,  Kain 
r,  Van,  Lamsir,  and  even  Alamut,  the  capital,  were  now  in  the 
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hands  of  the  victor.  Kirdknh  alone,  in  the  district  of  Damag- 
han,  whose  garrison  had  been  encouraged  not  to  yield,  hy 
Bokneddin,  when  on  his  way  to  Mangu,  resisted  the  besieging 
forces  of  the  Moguls  for  three  years. 

The  princes  of  Ruyan  and  Masenderam  having  done  homage 
to  the  overwhehning  power  of  Hulaku  Khan,  received  his  com- 
mands to  besiege  Eirdkuh,  while  he  was  engaged  in  his  expedi- 
tion against  Bagdad.  Hulaku  Khan  promised  himself  a  laige 
result  from  the  wisdom  of  his  measures,  in  imposing  upon  them 
both  the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Kirdkuh. 

The  two  Princes,  without  waiting  for  the  Khan's  permission, 
raised  the  siege  and  marched  home,  unmindftd  of  the  wrath  of 
Hulaku  Khan,  of  which  they  soon  felt  the  weight. 

After  the  fall  of  Alamut,  the  residence  of  the  grand-master 
of  the  assassins,  and  the  centre  of  the  order,  Atamelik  Jowaini, 
the  learned  vizier  and  historian,  asked  and  obtained  firom  Hnlakn, 
permission  to  search  the  celebrated  library  and  archives  of  the 
order,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  works  which  might  be 
worthy  of  the  khan's  preserving.  He  laid  aside  the  Koran  and 
some  other  precious  books,  and  committed  to  the  flames,  not 
only  all  the  philosophical  and  sceptical  works,  containing  the 
Ismailite  doctrine,  and  written  in  harmony  with  it,  but  also  all 
the  mathematical  and  astronomical  instruments,  and  thus  at 
once  destroyed  every  source  firom  which  history  might  have  de- 
rived a  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Is- 
mailites,  and  the  statutes  of  the  order.  Fortunately,  in  his 
own  history,  he  preserved  the  results  of  the  information  which 
he  derived  from  the  library  and  archives  of  the  order,  together 
with  a  biographical  sketch  of  Hassan  Sabah,  firom  which  all  the 
more  modem  Persian  historians,  as  Mirkhond,  have  collected 
their  stories,  and  which  we  have  followed. 

After  the  castles  of  the  assassins  in  Kudbar  and  Kuhistsn 
had  been  razed  to  the  ground,  numbers  of  the  order  massacred, 
and  a  stUl  greater  number  scattered,  they  still  maintained  their 
stand  for  fourteen  years  in  the  mountains  of  Syria  against  the 
annies  of  the  Monguls,  the  Franks,  and  the  Egyptian  Snltiii 
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Bibars.  In  the  year  1269  a.  d.  when  Sultan  Bibors  waBmaich"- 
ing  against  the  Franks,  in  Syria,  the  commanders  of  the  differ- 
ent towns  appeared  to  do  him  homage.  Nejmeddin,  the  grand- 
master of  the  Assassins,  however,  instead  of  following  this 
example,  requested  a  diminution  of  the  tribute,  which  the  order 
DOW  paid  to  the  Sultan  instead  of  the  Franks.  Saremeddin 
Mobarek,  the  commandant  of  the  Ismailite  fortress,  Alika,  had 
formerly  drawn  upon  himself  the  anger  of  the  sultan ;  but  hav- 
ing received  pardon  on  the  intercession  of  the  governor  of  Sihinn, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  Hama,  he  appeared  with  a  nimierouB 
snite,  in  Bihar's  presence,  who  received  him  into  favour  and 
loaded  him  with  honours.  He  granted  him  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  all  the  castles  of  the  Ismailites  in  Syria,  which  were 
no  longer  to  be  governed  by  Nojm  eddin,  but  by  Saremeddin,  in 
the  name  of  the  Sultan  of  Egypt 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  1270  a.d.  Saremeddin  having  taken 
possession  of  Massiat,  drove  oat  Aaeddio,  the  governor  named 
by  the  Sultan ;  hut  not  being  able  to  maintain  the  place  against 
the  approaching  forces  of  the  Sultan,  he  threw  himself  into  the 
castle  of  Alika. 

Nejmeddin,  the  former  grand-prior,  again  held  the  com- 
mand of  the  Ismailite  castles  in  Syria,  in  the  name  of  the  Sul- 
tan, by  whom  Shemseddin  was  retained  at  court,  as  the  pledge 
of  his  father's  fidelity,  Bibars  eventually  caused  Shemseddin 
and  all  bis  suite  to  be  arrested,  and  carried  into  Egj'pt.  At  the 
same  time,  two  officers  of  the  order,  who  hod  persuaded  their 
friends  in  the  castle  of  Khawabi,  to  surrender  to  the  Sultan, 
were  seized  at  Sarmin.  This  castle  surrendered  to  negotiation, 
that  of  Kolaia  to  force ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  those  of 
Menifa  and  KadmuB  fell  into  the  saltan's  hands. 

From  this  moment,  Bibars  was  master  of  all  the  forts  and 
castles  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ismailites ; 
and  he  ruined  their  power  in  Syria,  as  Hulaku  had  done  in 
Persia.  Next  to  Massiat,  the  residence  of  the  grand-master, 
SliiuQ,  a  strong  place  on  a  rock,  abundantly  supplied  with 
,  and  at  a  short  day's  journey  from  Latakia,  had  been 
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lately  particularly  distinguished^  by  the  valiant  exploits  of  its 
commandant,  Hamsa,  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  among  the 
Syrian  Ismailites.  This  Hamsa  must  not  be  confounded  with 
flamsa,  the  companion  of  the  prophet,  and  one  of  the  bravest 
heroes  of  Mohammedanism ;  nor  with  Hamsa,  the  founder  of 
the  religion  of  the  Druses.  The  numerous  battles  and  enter- 
prises of  the  Assassins,  their  valorous  defence  against  the 
armies  of  the  Crusaders,  and  the  Egyptian  sultan,  Bibars,  and 
the  adventurous  character  of  their  whole  history,  offered  a  fer- 
tile source  to  the  Syrian  romance  writers  and  story-tellers ;  a 
source  of  which  they  did  not  fail  to  avail  themselves. 

The  conquest  of  Massiat  was  succeeded  by  that  of  Alika,  and, 
at  length,  two  years  after,  by  that  of  Kahaf,  Mainoka  Kiii^Drms, 
and  of  the  other  castles  on  the  Antilebanon ;  and  thus  the 
power  of  the  Ismailites  was  overthrown,  both  in  Syria  and 
Persia.  One  of  their  last  attempts  at  assassination  is  said  to 
have  been  directed  against  the  person  of  St  Louis,  King  of 
France,  but  the  falsity  of  this  supposition  has  already  been 
demonstrated,  by  French  writers. 

The  power  of  the  Ismailites  had  now  terminated,  both  in 
Persia  and  Syria ;  the  citadels  of  the  grand-master,  in  Budbar, 
and  of  the  grand-priors,  in  Kuhistan  and  Syria,  had  fallen ;  the 
bands  of  the  Assassins  were  massacred  and  scattered :  their 
doctrine  was  publicly  condemned,  yet,  nevertheless,  continued 
to  be  secretly  taught,  and  the  order  of  the  ^Vssassins,  endured 
long  after  its  suppression.  In  Kuhistan,  in  particular,  remains 
of  them  still  existed. 

Remains  of  the  Ismailites  still  exist  both  in  Persia  and 
Syria,  but  merely  as  one  of  tlic  many  sects  and  heresies  of 
Islamism,  without  any  claims  to  power,  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  their  former  importance,  of  which  they  seem,  in  fact, 
to  have  lost  all  remembrance.  The  policy  of  the  secret  state- 
subverting  doctrine  of  the  first  lodge  of  the  Ismailites,  and  the 
murderous  tactics  of  the  Assassins,  are  equally  foreign  to  them. 
Their  writings  are  a  shapeless  mixture  of  Ismailite  and  Christian 
traditions,  glossed  over  with  the  ravings  of  the  mystic  theologj. 
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Thm  places  of  abode  are,  both  in  Persia  and  Syria,  those  of 
tboir  fore&tbers,  in  the  mountains  of  Irak,  and  at  the  foot  of 
Antilebanon. 

The  Persian  Ismailites  recognise,  as  their  chief,  an  imam, 
whoee  descent  they  deduce  from  Ismael  the  son  of  Jafer-Essadik, 
and  who  resides  at  Khekh,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Eum, 
under  the  protection  of  the  shaL  As,  according  to  their  doc- 
trine, the  Imam  is  an  incarnate  emanation  of  the  Deity,  the  Imam 
of  Khekh  enjoys,  to  this  day,  the  reputation  of  miraculous  powers ; 
•ad  the  Ismailites,  some  of  whom  are  dispersed  as  far  as  Innia, 
go  in  pilgrimage,  from  the  banks  of  the  Gbnges  and  the  Indus, 
in  order  to  share  his  benediction.  The  castles  in  the  district  of 
Badbar»  in  the  mountains  of  Euhistan,  particularly  in  the 
yidmij  of  Alamut,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  still 
inhabited,  to  this  day,  by  Ismailites,  who,  according  to  a  late 
trareller,  go  by  the  general  name  of  Hosseinis. 

The  Syrian  Ismailites  live  in  eighteen  villages,  dispersed  round 
their  ancient  chief  place,  Massiat,  and  are  under  the  rule  of  a 
theikh  or  emir,  who  is  the  nominee  of  the  governor  of  Hamah. 
Being  clothed  in  a  pelisse  of  honour,  he  engages  to  pay  to 
Hftm^h  an  annual  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  pias- 
tres :  his  vassals  are  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Suweidani 
and  Ehisrewi :  the  former  so  named  after  one  of  their  former 
sheikhs ;  the  latter,  for  their  extraordinary  veneration  of  the 
prophet  Ehiser  (Elias),  the  guardian  of  the  spring  of  life:  the 
Ibrmer,  who  are  by  far  the  smaller  number,  live  principally  at 
Fendara,  one  of  the  eighteen  places  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
MassiaL 

The  Nossairis,  or  Nasarieyhs,  the  neighbours  and  enemies  of 
the  Ismailites,  possessed  themselves,  by  treachery,  of  their  chief 
fortress,  Massiat;  the  inhabitants  were  pillaged  and  murdered; 
the  booty  amounted  to  more  than  a  million  piastres,  in  value. 
The  governor  of  Hamah  did  not  suffer  this  rash  enterprise  of  the 
Nossairis  to  go  unpunished ;  he  besieged  Massiat,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  resign  the  fortress  to  its  ancient  possessors  ;  the 
latter,  however,  sunk  into  complete  political  insignificance. 
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Externally  they  practice  the  duties  of  Islamism  with  austerity, 
although  they  internally  renounce,  them :  they  believe  in  the  I 
divinity  of  Ali  ;  in  uncreated  light  as  the  principle  of  all 
created  things ;  and  in  the  Sheikh  Kashideddin,  the  grand-prior 
of  the  order  in  Syria,  contemporary  with  the  grand-master, 
Hassdn  11. ,  as  the  last  representative  of  the  Deity  on  earth. 

We  shall  mention  here,  in  passing,  as  they  are  neighbours  of 
the  Ismailites,  that  the  Nossairis,  the  Metewellis,  and  the  Druses, 
three  sects  anathematized  by  the  Moslems,  on  account  of  their  in- 
fidelity and  impiety  have  some  secret  affinities.  Their  doctrine 
agrees,  in  many  points,  with  that  of  the  Ismailites;  their  founders 
having  been  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  extravagant  fiuiati- 
cism,— of  unprincipled  licentiousness.  The  Nossairis  and  Druses 
are  both  older  in  their  origin  than  the  eastern  Ismailites;  the  for- 
mer having  appeared  in  Syria,  as  a  branch  of  the  Karmathites, 
as  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  the  Hegira  ;  the  latter  received 
their  laws  from  Hamsa,  a  missionary  of  Hakembiemillah^s 
from  the  lodge  of  Cairo.  The  former  believe,  like  the  Ismailites, 
in  the  incarnation  of  the  divinity  in  Ali ;  the  latter  consider 
that  maddest  of  tyrants,  Hakembiemillah,  as  a  god  in  theflesL 
Both  abjure  all  the  rules  of  Islamism,  or  only  observe  them  in 
appearance  ;  both  hold  secret  and  nocturnal  assemblies  stigma- 
tized by  the  Moslimin,  where  they  give  themselves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  wine  and  promiscuous  intercourse. 

The  origin  and  doctrine  of  the  iletewcUi  is  less  known  than 
that  of  the  Nossairis  and  Druses.  Their  name  is  corrupted 
from  Metewilin,  the  interpreters ;  and  therefore,  prol>ably,  in- 
dicates a  sect  of  the  Ismailites,  who  taught  the  Tenvily  or 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  commands  of  Islamism,  in 
opposition  to  the  Tensil^  or  positive  letter  of  the  word,  not 
from  God,  the  sense  of  which  is  a  command  to  the  true 
believer. 

Tlie  reproach  of  immorality,  which  these  sects  share  in  com- 
mon, is  certainly  much  more  applicable  to  the  Metewellis  than 
to  their  neighbours.  For  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  of 
Martaban,  on  the  road  firom  Tjatakia  to  Aleppo,  who  are  sin- 
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gularly  vitiated  and  depraved,  are  Metewellis.  In  still  worse 
report  than  the  Ismailites,  Metewellis,  Nasaairis  and  Dniaes, 
are  some  tribes  of  Syrian  and  Assyrian  kurds,  who  are  called 
Yezidie,  because  they  hold  in  peculiar  veneration  Yezid,  the 
klialif  of  the  Ommia  family,  who  persecuted,  sanguinarily, 
tlie  family  of  the  prophet,  and  likewise  propitiated  the  devil, 
and  never  cursed  him  like  other  MosUmin.  Their  sheikh 
is  called  Karibash,  that  is,  Blackhead,  because  he  covers  his 
head  with  a  black  scarf.  The  name  of  their  founder  is  Sheikh 
Hadi,  who,  according  to  opinion,  prayed,  fasted,  and  gave  alms 
for  all  his  fature  disciples  ;  so  that  they  believed  themselves 
exempted  from  these  duties  of  Mohammedanism,  and  that,  in 
consideration  of  his  merits,  they  will  go  to  heaven  without 
laring  before  the  tribunal  of  God. 

All  these  still  existing  sects  are  designated  by  the  MosUmin, 
generally,  SindJke  {/reetkinhers).,  Mulhad  (impious),  and 
Batbeni  {esoterics),  and,  on  account  of  their  nocturnal  assem- 
blies, sometimes  the  one,  sometimes  the  other,  receive  from  the 
Turks  the  name  of  Mumsoindiren,  or  the  extinguishers ;  because, 
according  to  the  accusations  of  their  religious  adversaries,  they 
extinguish  the  lights,  for  purposes  of  debauchery. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  institution  of  the  lodge  of  Ismailite 
niuminati  at  Cairo,  was  in  itself  sufficiently  landable,  anil  the  ex- 
oteric doctrine  had  merely  for  its  avowed  object  the  extension  of 
knowledge,  and  the  mutual  support  of  the  members.  The  house 
tif  science,  at  Cairo,  or  the  public  school  of  the  lodge,  was  the 
temple  of  the  sciences,  and  the  model  of  all  acadamies ;  the  greater 
number  of  the  members  were  certainly  deceived  into  good  faith 
by  the  fair  exterior  of  a  beneficent,  philanthropical,  knowledge- 
spreading  form ;  they  were  a  kind  of  Freemasons,  whose  native 
conntrj',  as  wo  have  seen,  may  really  be  sought  and  found  in 
Egypt,  if  not  in  the  most  ancient  times,  at  least  in  the  history 
of  the  middle  ages.  As  in  the  west,  revolntionary  societies 
arose  from  the  bosom  of  the  Freemasons,  so  in  the  east,  did  the 
Assassins  spring  from  the  Ismailites. 

The  tlomiuiou  of  the  Assassins  sunk  under  the  iron  tramp  of 
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the  Mogul  Gteneral^  Knlakn.  Their  fall  drew  after  it  that  of 
the  ancient  throne  of  the  Caliph  of  Bagdad  and  of  other  dynas- 
ties. 

In  writing  the  history  of  the  Assassins,  the  object  of  the 
author  was  to  present  a  lively  picture  of  the  pernicious  influence 
of  secret  societies  in  countries  whose  governments  are  weak 
or  wicked,  and  of  the  dreadful  prostitution  of  religion  to  the 
vile  interests  of  unprincipled  ambition.* 

"  The  extermination  of  the  Assassins  or  Ishmaelians  of  Persia 
(says  Gibbon),  by  Holagan  Khan,  the  grand-son  of  Zinghis 
Khan,  may  be  considered  as  a  service  to  mankind.  Among  the 
hills  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  these  odious  sectaries  had 
reigned  with  impunity  above  a  himdred  and  sixty  years  ;  and 
their  prince,  or  Imam,  established  his  lieutenant  to  lead  and 
govern  the  colony  of  Mount  Lebanon,  so  famous  and  formidable 
in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  With  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Koran,  the  Ismaelians  had  blended  the  Indian  transmigration, 
and  the  visions  of  their  own  prophets ;  and  it  was  their  first 
duty  to  devote  their  souls  and  bodies  in  blind  obedience  to  the 
vicar  of  God.  The  daggers  of  his  missionaries  were  felt  both 
in  the  East  and  West ;  the  Christians  and  the  Moslems  enumer- 
ate, and  perhaps  multiply,  the  illustrious  victims  that  were 
sacrificed  to  the  zeal,  avarice  or  resentment,  of  "  the  old  man," 
as  he  was  corruptly  styled  "  of  the  mountain.'*  But  these 
daggers,  his  only  arms,  were  broken  by  the  sword  of  Holagan, 
and  not  a  vestige  left  of  the  enemies  of  mankind,  except  the 
word  assassin^  which  in  the  most  odious  sense  has  been  adopted 
in  the  languages  of  Europe." 


*  The  preceding  details  of  the  origin,  practices,  career,  and  toM  of  the  Order 
Assassins,  are  taken  mainly  from  the  **  History  of  the  Assassins,**  by  Von 
Hammer. 
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CHAPTER    Vni. 


The  swret  Mcte  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tho  AasBaains — The  Aoaayrii. 


Maondreli,  in  "  His  journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jernsalem,"  m 
1797,  5tli  Ed.  Ox.  p.  12,  8vo.  makes  raention  of  a  remarkable 
tribe  he  met  with  near  Jebilee,  a  town  in  a  monntainoua  dis- 
trict that  roDH  along  the  coaat,  not  far  from  Latakia : — "  Above 
Jebilee  (says  Mauudrell)  there  dwell  a  people  called  by  the 
ToAs  "  Necerea  "  of  a  very  strange  and  aingnlar  character.  It 
is  their  principle  t-o  adhere  to  no  certain  religion,  but  chameleon 
like,  they  put  on  the  color  of  religion  whafxjver  it  is,  which  is 
reflected  on  them  from  the  persons  with  whom  they  happen  to 
converse.  With  Christians  they  proft>S8  themselves  Christians : 
with  Tnrlts  they  are  good  Mussulmans ;  with  Jews  they  pass  for 
Jews;  being  snch  Protenses  in  religion,  that  nobody  was  ever 
able  to  discover  of  what  shape  or  standard  their  consciences  are ; 
all  that  is  certain  concerning  them  is,  they  make  good  wine, 
and  are  great  drinkers." 

Several  travellers  ascribe  the  same  obscene  rites  and  idolatrona 
practices  to  the  Drases,  in  general  which  Warbuton  ascribes  to 
the  Nasairi  and  Quadri-Mousi :  "  The  Nasairi  (says  Warbnrton) 
performed  daily  the  most  obscene  woraliip,  the  latter  are  suppoacd 
to  adore  a  golden  Calf,  as  the  Persians  do  Ahriman,  the  origin 
of  evil;  this  calf  symboliziug  Eblis,  the  spirit  at  issue,  with 
tiiat  o£  the  Hakim." 
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The  Druses  ore  divided  into  two  ranks — ^the  initiated,  who 
are  made  acquainted  with  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  ad- 
mitted into  the  sacred  assemblies,  are  supposed  to  be  ^^  spiritual" 
and  self-concentrated,  of  an  interior  life,  are  called  Fawil ;  the 
vulgar,  or  people  at  large,  uninitiated,  those  whose  minds  are 
occupied  with  external  things  and  objects  of  sense  are  called 
Teizel. 

Between  the  two,  novices  hold  a  sort  of  middle  rank,  they  weie 
named  "  Nasairi "  and  also  "  Quadri-MousL" 

The  former  I  suppose  are  the  people  of  whom  Maundrell 
makes  mention  under  the  name  of  Neseres. 

^^  Volney  mentions  that  the  Ansayrii  are  divided  into  several 
classes,  among  which  we  may  distinguish  the  Shemsia,  or 
adorers  of  the  Sun ;  the  Eelbia,  or  worshippers  of  the  Moon ; 
the  Eadmousee,  who,  as  I  am  assured,  worship  woman. 

"  On  Ansayrii  and  the  Assassins — Travels  in  the  Further 
East  in  1850-51,"  (published  in  two  vols.  8vo)  is  the  title  of  are- 
markable  work  written  by  the  Hon.  F.  Walpole,  R  N.,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  gentleman,  a  tolerant  Christian,  an  enlightened 
English  traveller,  with  a  rare  talent  for  conciliating  the  people 
amongst  whom  he  travelled,  and  obtaining  from  them  infor- 
mation which  foreigners,  especially  Englishmen,  find  it  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  procure  in  Syria. 

In  this  work  we  have  most  valuable  information  respecting  a 
people  of  whom  previously  we  knew  very  little,  of  their  religion 
nothing  at  alL  I  do  not  concur  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Walpole  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  Ansayrii  with  the  Assassins  of  Syria, 
but  I  am  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  information  he  has  col- 
lected respecting  them,  and  I  beg  to  call  particular  attention  to 
it  as  afiTording  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  the  opinion  I  en- 
tertain that  their  religious  tenets  and  superstitions  are  derived 
from  the  Druses,  who  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  only  true  re- 
presentatives in  Syria  of  the  Ishmailian  sect  of  the  followers  of 
Ali  from  whom  the  Assassins  are  derived. 

"  Avoiding  the  crowded  and  slippery  streets  I  skirted  the 
town,  passed  the  mosque  of  St  George,  formerly  the  church  of 
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same  name,  and  croaamg  the  Nalir  el  Beyrout,  descended 
to  the  beach  which  stretches  six  or  seven  miles  awB.y  in  a  bold 
Bweep,  until  it  runs  to  the  point  forming  the  south  side  of  the 
Nalir  el  Kelb.  The  monntaina  above  rise  in  graceful  beauty, 
thickly  sprinkled  with  Druse  and  Maronite  villages,  while  here 
and  there  a  convent  risea  like  a  pinnacle,  in  strong  position ; 
this  is  the  mountain  district  of  the  south,  which  is  hounded  by 
the  Nahr  El  Kelb  on  the  north,  and  inhabited  by  a  mixed 
population  of  Druses  and  Christians."" 

The  province  of  Kesrowan  is  the  principal  stronghold  of  the 
Maronit«8.  Except  a  few  Christiana  of  other  sects,  there  are  no 
other  inhabitants." 

"  There  is  a  constant  feud  between  the  Arabs  and  the  An- 
sayrii ;  I  mean  these  Fellah  Arabs  of  the  sea  coast,  for  they  tell 
me  they  never  crossed  the  mountains,  but  winter  and  sum- 
mer abode  in  that  plain," 

"  The  Ansayrii  assured  me  to-day  they  never  taught  their 
religion  to  their  women.  '  Would  yon  have  us  teach  them,'  ho 
said, '  whom  we  use,  our  holy  faith?'  The  Ansayrii  are  now,  also, 
from  all  I  could  gather,  divided  into  several  sects ;  for  interpret- 
ing to  him  several  tenets  of  Zoroaster,  he  appeared  to  be  struck 
with  my  knowledge,  they  always  parry  me  by  *  Tour  faith,  my 
Lord  Frankmason? '  (Freemason). 

At  the  Ealaat  of  Kadmous,  Walpole  gives  an  insight  into 
the  manners  of  the  interior  life  of  the  Kadmouaee.  "  At  the 
door  was  an  old  man  with  a  loaded  pistol ;  he  watched  there 
day  by  day  ready  to  fire  the  alarm  on  the  smallest  trace  of 
Lger,  for  the  Ismaylee,  though  nominally  at  peace,  are  in 
itnal  dread  of  an  attack  from  the  Ansayrii  .  .  . 
They  all  maintained  they  were  strict  and  conscientious  fol- 
lowers of  the  Prophet,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  I  got  one  of  them 
afterwards  to  contradict  himself  in  this.  Their  Mosque  had  no 
lomea,  the  roof  was  flat,  but  the  door  seemed  closed,  and  the 
de  had  an  aii  as  if  little  frequented. 

■  Walpole's  Traveb  in  the  Eut,  voL  lU.  p.  8.— ID. 
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^<  Tlie  Amaer  of  the  Eadmooflee  told  ns  diat  tiieir  peo]^, 
numbering  20,000  fighting  men,  came — I  think  he  Baid  27,000 
people  in  all — ^firom  Damascus  846  years  ago ;  say  1010  A.D. : 
that  they  fought  with  and  drove  out  the  Ansayrii  firom  the 
castles  of  the  mountains,  firom  Kalaat  el  Kadmous,  Kalaat  el 
Kohf,  el  Aleyka,  el  Mazzyad,  el  Hosen,  el  Merkab,  el  Mehalbee, 
el  Sion,  el  Ailaka,  and  numerous  others  ho  mentioned,  whose 
names  I  forgot ;  that  several  of  these,  such  as  Merkab,  Sicm, 
Mehalbee,  and  Hosen,  had  been  again  retaken  by  Melek  el  Daher. 
If  this  was  the  son  of  Saladin,  1193  A.D.,  they  did  not  eigoy 
many  of  their  conquests  long. 

"  Volney  ascribes  the  Ansayrii  religion  to  the  year  891  A.D., 
and  the  chronology  may  be  correct  They  now  possess  Kalaat  el 
Mazzyad,  el  Eadmous,  el  Kohf,  el  Aleyka,  and  el  Merkab,  and 
according  to  their  own  account,  number  4,000  fighting  men. 
They  have  villages  also  in  the  district  of  Mazzyard,  of  S^admous, 
of  Mawary,  and  I  heard  of  a  few  also  in  Djebel  Acra,  north  of 
Tripoli. 

^^  At  Eladmous  there  are  two  Montselims,  the  Ameer  Assad 
Heisin  Kabeel,  and  the  Montselim  of  the  castle,  and  the  Ameer 
Selin  Assed  ;  these  are  cousins;  they  were  our  kind  hosta 
Their  cousin  the  Ameer  Melkein  commands  at  Mazzyad."  .  • . 

"  At  this  period  they  were  called  Salleha  Hireb,  or  "  The 
Righteousness  of  Job."  Asserting  they  are  descendants  of 
Ismael,  son  of  Abraham,  the  beloved,  they  style  themselves 
Beni  Ismaeli :  hence  Ismaylee.  Tlieir  other  appellations,  EjeuI- 
mousie,  or  Khodansee  are  given  them  from  Kadmous.  The 
name  Mokledjye  means  robber :  hence  a  family  village,  or  set, 
who  are  noted  robbers,  receive  the  name ;  but  it  is  given  to  no 
sect :  the  Turks  would  use  the  term  probably  for  all  the  moun- 
taineers who  resist  their  exactions. 

^^  Volney  mentions  the  Kadmousie  as  a  sect  of  the  Ansayrii, 
but  the  two  people  have  no  personal  resemblance,  and  bold 
each  other  in  abhorrence.  In  fact  either  sect  have  told  me  the 
other  was  their  natural  enemy,  and  that  it  was  right  and  their 
duty  to  slay  them. 
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"  At  Kadmous,  the  Ansajrii,  who  have  some  villages  in  the 
district,  whenever  they  visit  the  Ameer,  are  disarmed  at  tho 
oater  gate.  Tho  Ansajrii  have  told  me,  that,  in  former  times, 
the  KadmoQsie  slew  a  great  religious  chi<.€  of  theirs,  and  this 
made  a  feud  which  no  blood,  no  money  can  efface. 

"  Ite  Ameer  told  mo  on  a  visit  he  paid  me  afterwards  at 
I^taJiia,  that  they  had  persons  of  their  sect  not  only  at  Killis, 
hat  in  the  comitry  around  Mosul ;  that  they  were  known  as 
Koords  and  Turcoman  people ;  tliat  like  themselves,  here  fear- 
ing the  persecution  of  the  Turks,  they  nominally  are  Mussal- 
mans,  and  when  in  town  conform  to  the  outward  forms  of  their 
Beet,  His  remarhs  on  their  faith  shewed,  that  if  a  Mussulman, 
he  at  least  did  not  fear  to  curse  tho  Prophet."  .  .  . 

"  Tliey  say  they  are  descended  from  Ishmael,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham the  beloved;  that  they  left.  Damascus  A.I).  1010:  theca«e 
wae,  that  they  were  persecuted  ;  this  they  own  now."  .  .  , 

"In  the  year  A. D.  099,  the  Hnkem  reigned  in  Egypt,  the 
Hakem-b-amr-illali  governing  by  the  order  of  God,  as  he 
styled  himself;  soon  come  from  Persia,  Mohammed-ben- Ismael, 
(Mohammed  son  of  Ishmael),  who  was  styled  the  Hakem- 
Hakem-b-amr-eh,  governing  by  hie  own  order.  This  tho 
Druses  say,  was  tho  second  meeting  of  Ormuzd  and  Ahriman, 
the  two  principles  of  good  and  evQ,  or  darkness." 

The  Ansayrii  are  divided  into  two  parties,  the  Shemsin  and  the 
Clansee.  The  one  have  Sheik  Habeel,  Bheik  Abbas,  and 
Sheik  Ibrahim  Saide  for  their  spiritual  heads  ;  with  them  the 
priesthood  is  hereditary,  and  has  been  so  for  generations.  The 
Shemsia  have  Sheik  Abdullah,  of  Demsuko,  Sheik  Sulieman, 
and  another,  I  believe,  north,  by  Antioch,  as  their  heads. 
Their  fends  are  of  perhaps  two  hundred  years'  standing,  and  as 
the  doctrines  maintained  on  either  side  are  not  demonstrable, 
by  direct  proof  or  acknowledged  writ,  they  can  never  be 
arranged.  These  two  parties  hold  no  communication,  and  are 
often  at  war. 

"The  present  fciid  was  actively  inflamed  by  a  man  of  tho 
Dioosee  carrying  off  a  ploughing  ox  &om  the  other  paity ;  this 
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produced  a  repriBal;  this  a  fight,  and  soon.  Both  sides  see  the 
great  folly  of  the  war,  yet  both  refuse  to  come  to  any  tenns. 
Things  were  at  this  juncture  when  Sheik  AbdaUah,  of  KemeeUi 
came  and  entreated  my  interference.  I  went  with  him  alone, 
thinking  it  best  not  to  have  servants,  and  we  reached  the  house 
of  Shemseen  Sultan,  at  a  little  before  daylight  Here  we  heard 
that  on  the  previous  evening,  Shemseen  had  been  sent  for,  and 
was  now  on  the  field  of  batde,  some  five  hours  further  in  the 
mountains. 

^^  In  about  four  hours  we  heard  firing,  and  turned  to  the 
house  whence  it  came.  A  noble  valley  lay  before  us,  and  up 
this  we  rode  along  the  bed  of  a  mountain  stream,  the  scenery 
the  wildest  imaginable.  The  firing  was  now  close  to  us,  but 
we  saw  nobody;  proceeding  further  we  came  upon  a  poor 
woman ;  she  had  fallen  down  between  two  rocks,  and  there  lay 
moaning, — ^painfully  with  each  moan  her  heart's  blood  welled 
out  from  a  dreadful  wound,  just  below  the  right  breast  With 
the  cloth  firom  my  loins  I  bound  it  up,  pressing  a  pad  of  stone 
tight  over  the  wound,  and  placing  her  in  the  shade,  within  reach 
of  water,  in  as  comfortable  a  position  as  the  time  would  allow. 
By  this  time  the  firing  was  pretty  close  ;  luckily  the  gully  was 
deep,  so  we  were  completely  protected.  The  Sheik  rather  re- 
proved me  for  taking  so  much  care  of  a  woman. 

^^  Suddenly  about  a  hundred  men  made  their  appearance  firom 
the  covert  where  before  they  had  been  concealed.  These,  we 
found  were  a  party  of  Drousee,  who  had  been  despatched  firom 
the  main  force  to  burn  a  village  just  before  us ;  that  by  some 
means  their  march  had  been  discovered,  and  they  had  lost  four 
men  and  the  poor  woman,  who  had  come  with  her  husband  to 
carry  bread  to  Leban.  Finding  they  were  worsted,  they  had  fled 
across  the  valley  up  which  we  had  ridden,  and  there  had  made 
a  stand  under  cover  of  the  bushes.  They  had  left  all  their  dead 
and  wounded  but  one,  and  this  was  a  noble-looking  young 
fellow,  to  whom  they  led  me. 

^'  Sheik  Abdallah  and  myself  again  descended  the  valley,  and 
mounted  the  opposite  side,  where  we  found  full  three  hundred 
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men.  It  had  been  no  difficult  matter  to  persuade  the  beaten 
party  to  retire  from  a  fight  they  were  anzioua  toqnit;  but  with 
the  victors  it  was  differeut. 

"  In  the  evening  I  readied  the  head  quarters,  and  foond 
about  nine  hundred  men  on  a  ridge,  in  face,  as  they  said,  of 
about  five  thousand,  though  probably  of  about  the  same  number, 
iSheik  Shemseen  waa  there  ;  his  jolly,  social,  easy  nature  quite 
put  cot  by  his  difficulties ;  and  as  he  told  me,  fighting  one's 
self  was  much  easier  than  preventing  others  from  fighting. 
The  sheiks  of  the  Drousee  were  invited  to  meet  and  make  a 
conference,  but  they  refused.  At  last,  however,  they  agreed, 
if  hostages  were  given,  and  I  went  over  and  remained  with 
them.  They  treated  me  most  hospitably,  and  put  no  restraint 
whatever  upon  me,  even  accompanying  me  over  to  the  other 
party.  On  the  following  day  the  sheiks  returnedj  but  no  terms 
would  they  agree  to. 

"  In  my  interview  with  the  sheiks  of  the  Drousee,  the  women 
were  the  most  violent  advocates  for  war;  many  were  perfectly 
furious.  '  Are  our  breasts  without  milk  ?  Can  we  have  no 
more  children  ?  Are  we  sheep  that  we  ai-e  to  he  driven  without 
biting?  Your  beard  is  white,  you,  sheik  keep  at  home  ;  the 
yoaths  and  the  men  will  go  to  the  fight  And  you — you.  Bey, 
— your  liand  was  made  for  the  sword,  your  body  for  the  war, — 
not  to  talk,  like  a  greybeard.'  Even  the  children  yelled  at  me. 
'  You  wish  ua  to  be  eaten  with  your  peace  ;  if  you  love  us,  lead 
us  to  the  fray.'  Girls  said,  '  Do  you  love  the  young  girl  ?  Go 
and  fight  bravely,  and  deserve  her  j  she  will  not  come  to  the 
coward.  The  faint  hearted  is  a  poor  lover.'  The  young  men 
seemed  less  wild  than  these  Amazons.     .     .     . 

"  The  term  Ansayrii  seems  at  least  as  ancient  as  PUny,  who 

|fapBl(^  (Hist.  Flin.  v.  23),  '  Ciele  habet  Assamiam  Marsya  amne 

^B^iatun  d  naycriuorum  tetrarchia.'     This  would  give  them  an 

^'  antiquity  far  beyond  any  that  can  be  claimed  ivt  them ;    but 

Pliny  was  probably  correct ;  so  we  may  suppose  the  coimtry,  or 

rather  mountains,  were  named  as  now,  then  the  Ansayrii,  and 

Lsbited  by  another  race. 
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<<  William  of  lyre,  menticmfl  a  race  as  met  by  the  Crnsadfln 
on  their  march  from  Antiochy  whom  he  calls  AasassiiiB ;  thflj 
were  mider  a  chief,  Sheik  el  Djebel — literally,  the  old  man  of 
the  momitain — nor  does  the  devotion  they  showed  at  all  differ 
from  what  they  would  as  readily  show  to-day. 

^^  Gibbon  says : — ^  But  the  extirpation  of  the  Assassins,  or 
Ishmalians  of  Persia,  may  be  considered  as  a  service  to  man- 
kind. Among  the  hills  to  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  these 
odious  sectarians  had  reigned  with  impunity,  for  above  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  and  their  Prince,  or  Imam  established 
his  lieutenant  to  lead  or  govern  the  colony  of  Mount  libanos, 
80  famous  and  formidable  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  With 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Koran  these  people  had  blended  the 
Indian's  transmigration,  and  the  visions  of  their  own  prophet, 
and  it  was  their  first  duty  to  devote  their  souls  and  bodies  in 
blind  obedience  to  God.' 

^^  Now  these  so  nearly  resemble  the  doctrines  of  the  Ansayrii, 
their  religion  is  such  a  mixture  of  the  Magian  and  the  Mussul- 
man ;  the  names,  [also,  so  nearly  resemble  each  other,  that 
perhaps,  as  yet  I  only  venture  to  say  perhaps,  they  may  claim 
their  right,  their  name — a  byword  and  reproach  among  us 
all 

^^  The  Ansayrii  are  a  fine  large  race,  with  more  bone  and 
muscle  than  is  generally  found  in  orientals  ;  browner  than  the 
Osmanli,  but  lighter,  fairer  than  the  Arab  ;  brown  hair  is  not 
by  any  means  uncommon.  The  women,  when  young  are  hand- 
some, often  fair  with  light  hair,  and  jet  black  eyes ;  or  the 
rarer  beauty  of  fair  eyes  and  coal-black  hair,  or  eyebrows ;  but 
exposure  to  the  sun,  and  the  labours  they  perform,  soon  wear 
them  out 

^^  In  dr^s  the  Ansayrii  are  Turks.  According  to  the  expres- 
sion of  the  country  they  dress  thus,  as  they  regard  white  as 
their  sacred'^olour,  and  deem  it  essential  to  be  clothed  in  it 
The  white  turban  or  cloth  wrapped  voluminously  round  the 
tarboosh,  is  worn  by  all 

^^  With  the  women  the  dress  consists  of  the  white  cotton 
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hardly  differing  from  the  men,  a  zeoaar,  or  belt,  a  jacket 
to  that  of  the  men,  trousera  resembling  European 
,  save  they  are  slightly  fuller  ;  a  tarboosh  and  haudkor- 
the  hua^l,  or  more  geoerally  a  coouuou  bandkercliiefl 
They  ncrer  conceal  their  faces,  though  they  keep  retired,  except 
when  the  Etranger  is  a  guest  la  their  housca,  and  then  they  will 
enter  freely  into  coDvereatioo. 

"  Tlie  nation,  for  such  it  is,  beiog  oqaable  of  mustering  forty 
thousand  warriors  able  to  bear  arms,  is  divided  into  two 
classes,  sheiks  and  people ;  the  sheiks  again  into  two,  the 
sheiks,  or  chiefs  of  religion,  Sheik  el  Maulen,  and  the  temporal 
sheiks,  or  sbcilcs  of  government 

'*  The  sheik  of  religion  enjoys  great  privileges  J  as  a  boy  ho 
is  taught  to  read  and  write  ;  he  is  marked  from  his  fellows  from 
very  earliest  childhood,  by  a  white  handkerchief  round  his  liead. 
Early  as  his  sense  will  admit  he  is  initiated  into  the  principles 
of  his  faith ;  in  this  he  is  schooled  and  perfected.  Early  he  is 
taught  that  death,  martyrdom,  is  a  glorious  reward,  and  that 
sooner  than  divulge  one  word,  be  is  to  suH'er  the  case  in 
Thich  his  aoul  is  enshrined  to  be  mangled  or  tortured  in  any 
'fay. 

'*  During  hia  priesthood  he  is  strictly  to  conform  to  his  faith. 
This  forbids  him  not  only  eating  certain  things  at  any  time, 
bat  eating  at  all  with  any  but  chiefs  of  religion ;  or  eating  any- 
thing purchased  with  uncli^n  money  j  and  the  higher  ones 
owry  this  to  such  an  extent  that  thoy  will  only  eat  of  their 
own  prodoce ;  they  will  not  even  touch  water,  except  such  as 
Ihey  deem  pure  and  clean, 

"  Like  the  Mohammedans,  they  practice  the  right  of  circum- 
cisioD,  performing  it  at  various  ages,  according  to  the  precocity 
of  the  child.  The  ceremony  ia  celebrated,  as  among  the  Turks, 
with  feasting  and  music. 

"  I  do  not  yet  know  if  any  ceremony  exists  at  the- naming  of 
the  child.  When  a  candidate  is  jironounced  ready  for  Loitia- 
tioB,  his  tarboosh  is  removed,  and  a  white  cloth  wrapped  round 
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his  head.  He  is  then  conducted  into  the  presence  of  the  ah^ks  tf 
religion.  The  chief  proceeds  to  deliver  a  lecture,  cautionbit; 
hinoL  against  ever  divulging  their  great  and  solemn  secret  "ff 
you  are  under  the  sword,  the  rope,  or  the  torture,  die  and 
smile,  you  are  blessed."  He  then  kisses  the  earth  three  timei 
before  the  chief,  who  continues  telling  him  the  articles  of  thdr 
faith.  On  rising,  he  teaches  him  a  sign,  and  delivers  three 
words  to  him.     This  completes  the  first  lesson. 

"  They  are  allowed  four  wives.  The  marriage  ceremony  ii 
simple,  and  divorce  not  permitted.  K  one  of  those  four  wifw 
die,  they  are  permitted  to  take  another.  Generally  they  have 
little  affection  for  their  wives — treating  them  rather  as  uaefiil 
cattle  than  as  rational  creatures.  They  never  teach  women  the 
smallest  portion  of  their  faith. 

"  Not  only  are  the  chiefs  particular  with  regard  to  their  food, 
but  certain  restrictions  are  observed  among  all.  They  will  not 
eat  or  touch  pig ;  they  will  not  eat  the  meat  of  an  ox  or  sheep 
that  is  blind  or  lame ;  some  will  not  touch  the  meat  of  a  female 
animal ;  fowls  they  eat ;  they  will  not  eat  the  meat  of  an 
animal  shot,  unless  killed  afterwards :  of  gazelles,  their  only 
large  animal,  they  will  not  eat  the  female;  hares,  and  all 
animals  that  split  the  hoof,  are  forbidden ;  wine  and  spirits  are 
permitted,  but  to  drink  either  before  Christians  or  Turks  is  a 
sin  ;  while  the  chiefs  only  drink  wine  among  themselves,  and 
spirits  before  their  co-religionists. 

"  They  worship  Ali.  In  one  of  their  prayers  they  say : — *  I 
declare  I  worship  Ali,  Ibn  Abou  Talib  (the  Ali  of  Mahommet), 
he  is  above  all — a  God  Almighty.' 

"  They  regard  Mohammed  el  Hamyd  as  the  prophet  of  God, 
and  thus  use  the  Mussulman  confession,  ^  La  ilia  ill  Allah, 
Mohammed  el  Hamyd,  Resoul  el  nebbi  Allah ;'  but  they  omit 
all  this  when  before  Mohammedans. 

"  They  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  Those  who  in 
this  life  do  well,  are  hospitable,  and  follow  their  faith,  become 
stars ;  the  souls  of  others  return  to  the  earth,  and  become  An- 
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iayrii  again,  until  pnrified  they  fly  to  rest.  The  sonla  of  bad 
men  become  Jews,  Christiana,  and  Turks,  while  the  souls  of 
those  who  believe  not,  become  pigs,  and  other  beasts. 

"  They  pray  five  times  a  day,  saying  several  prayers  each 
time,  tnrning  this  way  or  that,  having  no  kebllab.  If  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  Turk  sees  them  at  their  devotions,  the  prayers  are  of 
DO  avaU.  At  their  feasts  they  pray  in  a  room  closed  and 
guarded  from  the  sight  or  ingress  of  the  uninitiated."* 

No  traveller  previously  to  Mr.  Walpole,  with  the  exception 
of  Borckhardc,  having  ever  ventured  on  visiting  the  moantain 
villages  of  the  Ansayrii,  his  account  of  this  remarkable  people 
i^  very  vaiualile.  "  Moat  men  (lie  says)  are  shy  of  approaching 
■'is  district,  Bnrckhardt  spent  one  evening  among  them ;  but 
.  :v.'s  little  information,  save  that  on  his  mentioning  having 
.  iird  of  a  temple  and  people  of  their  religion  in  the  East 
Indies,  they  appeared  much  struck,  as  if  there  wsis  something 
in  it.  In  the  first  place  they  have  no  temple  or  building 
dedicated  to  prayer :  and  except  vague  stories,  do  not  know 
iiet  they  have  any  oo-religionista  or  not,"t 
She  Eaimakan  of  Latakia  has  the  government  of  a  great 
RioD  of  the  Ansayrii  mountains.  Among  these  moimtdins 
iSGS  are  seldom  paid,  except  when  a  large  force  can  be  sent 
iollect  them.     There  is  no  law  but  that  of  the  strongest. 

Ansayrii  call  themselves  Urn  Said  Mnnen,  and  also 
iereer.  The  Arabic  word  "  Muneu  "  means  belief, 
jfae  castom  of  planting  groves  over  and  near  the  tombs  of 
bB,  is  practised  by  the  Ansayrii  in  their  mountains.  Idolatry 
1  times  has  a  penchant  for  perching  itself  in  high  places, 
iBnrronnding  its  tombs  and  sanctuaries  with  groves.  They 
6  tlie  tombs  of  Molmmmedaa  saints  of  tlie  sect  of  Ali,  which 
fhpy  hold  in  great  veneration,  and  make  pilgrimages  to,  and  pray 
Ijefore.  But  their  chief  protector  and  patron  is  "  Mohammed  el 
Hamyd,  whom  All  bless  and  consecrate." 

Mr,  Walpole,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  volume  of  hia 
-  Walpok'a  TnTsk  in  tlie  East,  vol.  lii. 
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wtsftky  oomm  to  a  oondnskm  respecting  tilieir  leiigion  bj  na 
means  in  aooordanoe  with  the  theoiy  elsewhere  adopted  bj  him 
as  to  the  Hivite  origin  of  their  idolatry: — ^^  We  shally  I  thmk, 
find  that  this  religion  commenced  as  a  mere  sect  of  the  Mnssol- 
mans,  and  that  subsequent  bitter  persecution  has  led  ihdr 
sheiks  or  religious  heads  to  deny  all  parts  of  the  oppressoo' 
creed,  and  to  substitute  fresh  follies  in  their  stead ;  that,  in 
fiEu^t  mysticism  was  heaped  upon  mysticism,  till  they  th^nselTes 
are  puzzled  in  their  belief'' 

A  remarkable  and  accurate  notice  of  the  Ansyreeh  appeared 
in  an  Arabic  geography  lately  printed  at  Beirout,  by  die 
American  missionaries.  In  this  work  the  Ansyreeh  axe  de- 
scribed as  a  branch  of  the  Earmatian  Arabs,  whose  tribe  was 
located  in  the  deserts  of  Cufa,  of  the  Arabian  Irak.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  Karmath,  a  preacher  of  a  new  religion,  who 
appeared  at  the  close  of  the  ninth  century  (aera  of  Hegira,  264). 
This  man  designated  his  doctrine  ^^  Bating'  signifying  <<  Inte- 
rior," hence  his  followers  were  called  Batincans.  IVom  this  sect 
arose  Nusair,  an  old  man  of  great  repute  for  holiness,  for  prayer, 
and  fasting.  He  appointed  twelve  apostles  to  preach  his  doc- 
trine. He  was  opposed  by  the  sheiks  of  his  tribe,  imprisoned 
in  Cufa,  and  delivered  from  it  by  the  daughter  of  the  jailor.  On 
his  liberation  he  gave  out  that  he  was  brought  out  of  prison  by 
an  angel.  He  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  said  that  he  was  di- 
vinely favoured  and  commissioned,  had  seen  the  Messiah — who 
is  Ahmed,  son  of  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Eanafeyah,  son  of 
Ali,  and  the  same  is  Gabriel,  the  angel.  It  is  said  this  new 
prophet  went  from  Cufa  into  Syria,  propagated  his  doctrines 
there,  and  finally  disappeared,  and  was  no  more  heard  of. 

Abulfeda,  the  Arab  historian,  on  the  authority  of  Ibn  Saoud, 
says,  '^The  Nusaireeh  are  called  from  Nusair,  a  companion  of 
Ali,  the  son-in-law  of  Mohammed." 

Pocock  cites  another  Arab  historian,  who  says,  "  the  Ansy- 
reeh are  an  extreme  sect  of  the  Schiites.  They  declare  that  Qod 
appeared  in  the  form  of  Ali,  and  spoke  by  his  mouth  the  doc- 
trine of  Batin." 
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-He  RcT.  Samoel  Lyde,  in  his  work  '"Die  Ansyreeh  and 
leleeh ;  A  Visit  to  the  Secret  Sects  of  Northern  Syria." 

.  1858,  Bays:— 
f  the  early  history  of  the  Ansyreeh,  very  little  is  known  ; 
but  their  physiognomy  and  religion  prove  them  to  he  of  a  dis- 
tinet  origin  from  the  other  races  inhabiting  Syria,  Tliey  are 
snp|K)8ed  to  he  of  the  north  of  Syria,  and  to  have  remained  in 
the  monntain  chain  stretching  acroes  Mount  Cassins  to  the 
Lebanon,  while  snccessive  titles  of  conquest  have  swept  along 
the  phuns  on  either  side.  At  no  period  have  they  acquired 
celebrity  as  a  people  or  sect.  .  .  .  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
exactly  all  the  details  of  the  religion  of  the  AnsjTeeh,  both  he- 
nnse  their  religion  is  a  secret  and  ill  digested  one,  and  because 
there  are  few  or  none  amongst  them  at  the  present  duy  who 
understand  it  so  well  as  to  have  fixed  points  of  agreement  and 
lisagrenment  However,  there  is  one  tiling  in  which  they  all 
.-em  to  agree,  and  which  acts  as  a  kind  of  freemasonry  in 
I'lndiog  together  the  scattered  members  of  their  body,  namely, 
secret  prayers,  which  are  tanght  to  every  male  child  of  a  cer- 
tain age,  at  stated  times,  in  stated  places,  and  accompanied 
with  religious  rites.  The  known  part  of  their  religion  is  a 
mixture  of  Mohammedanism,  Magianism,  Paganism,  Judaism, 
iind  Christianity."* 

Their  religion  received  its  Mohammedan  tinge  or  at  least  the 
present  form  of  it,  from  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nusairee,  who 
came  into  Syria  from  Irak,  in  the  early  times  of  Mohamme- 
dauiam,  when  numerous  sects  arose,  and  that  of  the  Assassins 
became  the  most  celebrated. 

Mr.  Lyde  says  "  The  Ansyreeh  regard  Christ  as  a  prophet, 
and  keep  Christmas  as  a  great  festival,  bnt  their  principal 
doctrineB  are  those  of  Mohammedans  of  the  sect  of  Ali.  They 
practise  circumcision,  and  hold  some  opinions  in  common  with 
the  Israelites.  They  are  tinctured  aJso  with  Sabeanism.  The 
two  sects  into  which  they  are  divided,  are  called  Shemseeh  and 

■  w&lpoIe'B  TniveU  In  tha  East,  vol.  iii,  p.  232. 
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Emnreeh,  names  taken  from  the  words  which  designate  the  son 
and  moon. 

"  They  hold  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  of  souls,  derived 
fix)m  the  Paganism  of  Hindostan;  and  with  the  ancient 
Canaanites  they  build  the  tombs  of  their  saints  and  prophets 
(their  sheiks)  on  high  places,  and  in  groves,  which  becdne 
places  of  pilgrimage  and  worship." 

At  Antioch  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  is  in  their 
hands,  and  being  entirely  subject  to  the  bigoted  Moslems  of 
that  city,  they  feign  to  be  Orthodox  Mussulmans,  and  &at  and 
pray  as  such,  though  it  is  well  known  by  the  Turks  that  they 
are  not  true  believers.  They  are  far  more  numerous,  Mr.  Lyde 
states,  than  the  Druses,  though  of  less  influence.  There  is 
much  disunion  amongst  them  as  a  sect,  and  of  hostility  to  the 
creeds  of  each  other,  though  each  holds  a  secret  religion,  and 
all  have  many  doctrines  in  common.  They  are  prone  to  ridi- 
culing each  other's  tenets,  or  books  as  they  are  designated. 
There  are  large  numbers  of  them  in  Tripoli  and  Eamah,  but  the 
great  bulk  are  in  Latakia,  and  the  mountainous  districts  to  the 
east  of  it.  They  are  found  as  high  as  Tarsus,  in  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  Mountainous  districts  they  are  generally  called  Fella- 
heen, or  peasants.  They  seldom  call  themselves  Ansyreeh,  that 
term  being  used  as  one  of  reproach  by  the  Turks.  They  are 
governed  by  their  own  sheiks  or  chiefs,  called  Mekuddams.  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  works  of  travellers  which  put 
forth  the  most  specific  claims  to  a  knowledge  of  the  secret 
rites  and  doctrines  of  the  AnsjTeeh,  Druses,  and  Metouali, 
leave  us  in  the  same  ignorance  of  them  in  which  they  found  us. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Lyde's  work  is,  unfortunately,  no  exception  to  the 
rule. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  sacret  seoCa  supposad  to  be  don  red  froca  the  Asaasslns — The  Dnues, 


The  origin  of  the  Dmses  and  the   nature  of  their  religion 
have  long  been  themes  of  controveray,  bnt  rather  sabjects  of 
speculation  than  research. 
The  writers  who  seem  most  favourable  to  this  people  in  their 
!WB  of  the  Drase  character,  are  disposed  to  believe  that  their 
and  religion  have  some  christian  elements  in  them,  or 
that  both  present  evidences  of  an  admixture  of  paganism  and 
Mohammedanism,  purified  or  reformed  in  former  ages  to  some 
extent;  and  consequently  in  their  tendencies  atthe  present  time, 
that  the  Dmses  are  more  drawn   towards  Protestantism  than 
any  other  sects  in  Syria,  Christian  or  Mohammedan- 
Other  writers  still  more  favourably  disposed   to  the  Druses, 
connect  the  origin  of  the  Druses  with  the  times  and  Christian 
warriors  of  the  Crusades. 

Men  like  Niehbur  and  Burckhart,  who  have  travelled  exten- 
sively in  the  East,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
the  people  of  the  several  countries  they  visited,  afford  the  beat 
information  that  can  be  obtained  by  inquiries  on  any  subject 
analagous  to  the  one  in  question. 

"  A  man  must  carry  knowledge  with  him  (says  Johnson),  if 
he  would  bring  home  knowledge." 

Those  persons  who  have  brought  most  knowledge  to  the 
assistance  of  the  experience  gained  by  travel,  who  seek  for  the 
truth  irrespective  of  its  bearings  on  the  interest  of  their  own 
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churches,  or  influences  on  their  own  national  predilections,  and 
have  made  this  subject  one  of  patient  inquiry,  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Druses  derive  their  origin  from  the  Sara- 
cens, who  settled  in  Syria  during  a  term  of  300  years  ;  that 
includes  the  existence  of  the  power  of  the  Caliphs  from  the 
period  of  the  death  of  Mohammed,  to  the  down&ll  of  the  last 
of  his  successors  in  the  Caliphate ;  and  that  the  Druses  derive 
their  religion  fr^m  one  of  the  earliest  sects  of  Mohammedanism, 
the  Karmatians,  perpetrators  of  barbarous  outrages  and  san- 
guinaiy  atrocities,  systematically  effected,  with  one  branch  of 
which,  the  Ismalians,  was  connected  the  murderous  tribe  in 
Syria  described  by  the  early  writers  on  the  Crusaders  as 
^^  Assasins.*' 

The  Druses  of  the  present  time  ascribe  their  origin  to  the 
Saracens,  who  were  followers  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  the  founder  of 
their  faith,  or  one  by  whom  it  was  settled  into  order,  was  a 
Caliph  of  Egypt  called  Hackheem  or  Hakim,  who  came  on 
earth  in  the  character  of  a  Messiah.  When  the  Messiah  was 
assumed  into  the  Deity,  and  was  in  heaven,  a  saintly  person 
named  Hamza  was  ordained  by  Grod  to  represent  on  earth  the 
Lord  Hakim,  and  to  be  the  depository  of  the  mysteries  of  his 
religion.  This  divine  agent  fled  from  Eg}'pt  into  Syria,  and 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  There  he 
propagated  the  holy  religion  of  Hakim  with  great  success.  He 
disappeared  from  earth,  and  another  divine  agent  was  sent  forth 
named  Moktaner,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Hamza.  He  was  com- 
missioned to  preach  the  practical  parts  of  religion  contained  in 
seven  commandments,  which  enjoined  on  all  true  believers  to 
observe  truth,  charity,  renunciation  of  falsehood,  confession  of 
sins,  submission  to  God's  will.  Steadfastness  in  the  &ith  and 
proclamation  of  belief  of  this,  being  the  only  true  and  perfect 
religion. 

The  Druses  occupy  the  whole  of  the  southern  range  of  the 
Lebanon  chain,  the  western  slope  of  Anti-Lebanon  and  G'bl-il- 
Sheikh,  where  they  hold  exclusive  possession  of  upwards  of 
forty   towns  and  villages,  and  share  two  hundred  with  the 
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ronites ;  while  about  eighty  villages  in  other  parts  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  are  peopled  by  them.  Writers  to  whom  their  history 
is  well  known,  assert  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  a  Poreioa, 
Mohammed  Ben-Iamail-ed-Derazy,  who  settled  in  Egypt  in 
1017,  and  became  stieh  a  fanatical  diaciple  of  that  monster  or 
madman,  the  Calif  Hakem,  that  he  was  driven  from  the  country 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  valley  of  Wa,dy-el-Teim. 
Here  he  propagated  hie  dogmas,  which  were  afterwards  modified 
by  Hamza,  whom  the  Druses  venerate  as  their  actiml  founder. 
This  singular  community  have  a  dim,  confused  sort  of  belief 
in  the  unity  of  Gtod  and  his  manifestation  of  himself  to  men  in 
the  persons  of  seven  individuals,  the  last  of  whom  waa  Hakem, 
of  infamous  memory.  They  profess  to  believe  in  five  spiritual 
angelic  agencies.  Xheir  real  tenets  are  not  professed  or  re- 
vealed to  any  outside  the  circle  of  the  initiated  in  their  mys- 
teries, of  which  their  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  idolatry  enters 
into  them,  and  that  the  secret  worship  of  a  calf  forms  one  of 
their  principal  rites. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  language,  the  physical  aspect,  or 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Druses,  that  they  are  of  foreign 
estraction,  or  that  they  are  even  a  distinct  tribe.  Their  lan- 
guage is  Arabic,  without  foreign  idiom  or  accent ;  and  their 
few  peculiarities  of  dress  and  habits  arise  solely  from  the  re- 
qoirements  of  their  faith. 

Acconiing  to  their  own  traditions,  the  Druses  believe  that 
their  ancestors  originally  dwelt  upon  that  range  of  mountains 
situated  between  Laodicea  and  the  extensive  plains  of  the 
Amuk,  and  which  are  now  exclusively  inhabited  by  the  fierce 
and  little  known  Ansayrii  tribes. 

In  1811  the  Druses  were  utterly  expelled  from  this  locality 
by  the  Ansajrrii. 

Upwards  of  fifteen  hundred  Drtiae  families,  the  survivors  of 
those  who  had  been  rutldeBsly  maasacred,  are  said,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  havo  fled  for  protection  and  refuge  to  their  fcllow- 
nonists,  dwelling  on  the  Lebanon  ;  and  since  tliat  period  it 
p  2 
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is  only  in  these  parts  exclusively  that  Drose  settlements  are  to 
be  encountered. 

It  fortunately  happened  for  these  refugees  that  some  years 
previously  there  had  been  a  considerable  emigration  of  Druse 
fiEunilies  from  the  Lebanon,  when  nearly  six  hundred  fiunilies 
migrated  to  the  mountains  of  Houran,  which  border  on  the 
Syrian  and  Arabian  deserts.  • 

The  towns  held  in  peculiar  estimation  by  the  Druses  of  the 
Lebanon  are  the  cities  Ammatan  and  Bachlin.  These  are  rally- 
ing points,  where  in  time  of  warfare  the  tribes  meet  and  swear 
allegiance  to  each  other  and  their  cause,  in  their  places  of 
worship.  Li  these  towns  especially,  the  books  of  their  faith  are 
guarded  religiously,  and  with  jealous  zeal.  Li  Anti-Lebanon, 
Hasbeya  and  Bosheya  answer  the  same  purpose ;  and  whenever 
anything  is  astir,  anything  going  wrong,  or  any  suspicion  of 
danger  is  excited,  from  these  places  the  news  is  telegraphed  by 
bonfires  throughout  the  Druse  districts  with  extraordinary 
rapidity. 

A  singular  custom  prevails  among  the  Druses.  The  higher 
order  refuse  to  receive  money  or  partake  of  food  from  the  hands 
of  strangers,  lest  such  food  or  money  should  have  come  by  im- 
proper means  into  the  donor's  hands.  Consequently,  when 
they  have  sums  of  money  due  to  them  for  the  produce  of  their 
vineyards,  or  for  the  sale  of  their  silk  crop,  they  employ  a 
third  party  to  change  the  money  into  other  coin. 

An  astrologer,  designated  Sheik  il  N'goum,  or  the  chief  of 
the  stars,  usually  accompanies  the  Druse  sheik  upon  all  visits 
of  ceremony,  or  missions  of  importance,  being  invariably  con- 
sulted upon  all  undertakings  of  moment. 

The  whole  class  admits  of  only  two  grand  divisions,  Akals, 
and  D'ghahils,  the  former  constituting  that  class  that  are 
supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  Druse  rites,  the  latter 
the  common  people. 

Of  the  former  division  are  the  clergj'  and  the  learned 
doctors  and  elders ;  these  superintend  ordinances  of  worship, 
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Aod  instmct  Uic  chitdren  in  the  elementa  of  their  religion.  One 
dietinguighing  mark  of  this  elaas  is  the  t-xtrenie  simplicity  of 
their  coBtumes,  being  forbidden  to  wear  any  article  of  gold  or 
silk,  whilst  their  language  must  be  in  accordance  with  their 
catling,  profane  or  abusive  language  being  strictly  forbidden. 

The  Ehalons  or  places  of  worship  are  usually  situated  apart 
from  the  villn^es,  upon  some  commanding  position.  They  take 
;^eat  care  not  to  be  disturbed  or  discovered  by  strangers  while 
engaged  in  the  secret  duties  of  their  religion. 

In  some  of  the  larger  and  more  important  Khalons,  the  walls 
are  decorated  with  the  most  grotesque  specimens  of  rude 
art,  highly  coloured  figures  of  men,  women,  children,  birds, 
and  beasts,  wretchedly  executed. 

A  law  of  divorce  exists  among  them,  but  it  is  very  seldom 
pat  iuto  execution.  If  a  wife  leaves  her  husband's  abode  with- 
out an  injunction  to  return  again,  this  is  tantamount  to  a 
divorce,  and  however  willing  both  parties  may  be  to  re-unite, 
they  cannot  again  be  brought  together,  till  the  woman  be  first 
married  again  according  to  Turkish  rites  and  ceremonials,  to  a 
third  party,  who  must  then  divorce  her,  and  after  this  she 
returns  to  her  first  husband. 

The  rite  of  circumcision  is  not  practised  by  the  Druses.  But 
the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Druse  is, 
their  appreciation  of  the  rights  and  obligations  of  hospitality, 
which  they  look  upon  as  being  enjoined  by  their  religion. 

The   Druses  certainly  inhabited  Mount  Lebanon,  before  the 

tiiue  of  the  first  crusade,  and  were  an  independent  and  powerful 

ibe  in  the  several  periods  of  the  Saracen,  Frank,  and  Egyp- 

sway ;  and  were  never  entirely  subdued  by  any  power,  till 

lut  the  year  1517, 

About  the  year  1651  the  members  of  the  Shehaab  family  first 
issume  the  reigns  of  government  among  the  Druses ; 
and  till  the  year  1841,  with  varying  success,  this  family  held 
sway  in  the  Druse  capital. 

In  1608,  Mohammed,  Pachaof  Constantinople  was  despatched 
special  instructions  to  the  Lebanon,  for  the  purpose  of 
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eflfecting  a  better  organization  of  the  system  of  goyemment;  he 
established  the  seat  of  government  at  the  favonrite  port  of 
Sidon,  which  had  then  been  famous  as  head-qoarten  for  the 
crusading  forces  of  the  Franks. 

In  1693  the  Turkish  (government  waged  war  on  the  Druses, 
not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  nefiuious  policy  that 
effects  the  same  object  as  the  weapon  above  named,  by 
means  of  discord  and  disunion,  the  only  sure  method  of  weaken- 
ing the  strength  of  a  strong  tribe  or  fsustion* 

In  1706  a  young  and  inexperienced  chieftain  assumed  the 
supreme  command  of  the  Druse  tribes.  As  might  have  be^ 
expected,  his  youth  and  inexperience  militated  against  his 
position,  and  the  Turks  were  enabled  by  treachery  and  perfidy, 
to  effect  his  ruin. 

In  the  year  1741  the  natives  of  Bekaa  revolted  against  the 
Emir  for  having  quartered  a  great  number  of  troops  upon 
them. 

In  1 748  the  authority  and  power  of  the  Lebanon  Emir  was 
augmented  and  confirmed  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  who  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  government  of  Baalbec  and  the  Bekaa. 

In  the  year  1668  Daher,  a  powerful  mountain  sheik,  carrying 
his  independence  further  than  it  had  ever  been  pushed  by  any 
of  the  Druse  chieftains,  obtained,  by  means  of  bribery  and  in- 
timidation, the  powerful  position  and  titles  of  Sheik  of  Acre, 
Nazareth,  Tiberias,  Safat,  and  Galilee. 

In  1788,  Djezzar,  Pachr,  of  infamous  memory,  named  She- 
haab,  at  that  time  a  youth  in  the  twenty  fourth  year  of  his 
age,  flmir  of  the  mountain,  and  supreme  governor  of  the  Le- 
banon. This  prince  was  evidently  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
Djezzar ;  who,  with  all  his  barbarity  and  cruelty,  was  a  man 
possesed  of  considerable  intellectual  powers. 

Djezzar  being  obliged,  as  was  his  annual  custom,  to  accom- 
pany the  Hadj  for  a  certain  distance  on  their  pilgrimage,  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  young  Emir  to  sustain  himself  against 
formidable  opponents ;  these  opponents  soon  defeated  him,  but 
djezzar,  on  his  return  from  his  pilgrimage^  passed  that  w^Ti 
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took  terrible  vengeance  on  tha  enemies  of  his  protogi. 
After  an  extensive  massacre,  he  took  effectual  measures  for 
completely  subjugating  the  survivors,  and  broke  down  their 
independent  church, 
^JlaunilreU,  iu  1 697,  visited  the  country  of  the  Drufies.  In  the 
Hprd  of  an  hour  after  his  departure  from  Beyrout,  he  came  to  a 
^ikiu  extending  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  to  the  moun- 
tains. On  the  left  hand  was  a  small  village,  Sucfoat,  belonging 
to  the  Druses,  who  possessd  a  tract  of  mountains  as  far  as  from 
Cafitravan  to  Cannel.  Tlieir  present  prince  was  an  old  man 
named  Achmet,  grand  son  to  Faccardine,  who  kept  up  the  pru- 
dent Druse  custom  of  hiti  ancestors  of  turning  day  into  night. 
This  practice  was  hereditary  in  his  family,  having  learned  from 
much  sharp  experience  that  Princes  can  never  feel  securely  but 
by  day,  and  cannot  be  too  vigilant  at  night  when  people  who 
axe  unawary  and  venture  to  sleep,  may  he  made  by  a  dagger  or 
pistol,  to  sleep  longer  than  was  intended  when  they  lay 
down. 

"  The  Emir  Faccardine,  had  his  chief  residence  in  this  pbioe. 
He  was  in  the  reign  of  Suitau  Morat  (Amurath),  the  fourth 
Emir  or  Prince  of  the  Druses  ;  a  people  supposed  t*  have  de- 
scended from  some  dispersed  remaindera  of  those  Christian 
armies,  that  engaged  in  the  crusades  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy-Land ;  who  afterwards  being  totally  routed  and  des- 
pairing of  a  return  to  their  native  country  again,  betook  them- 
selves to  the  mountains  hereabout:  in  which  their  descen- 
dants have  continued  ever  since.  Faccardine  being  (as  I  said) 
prince  of  these  people,  was  not  contented  to  be  penned  up  in 
the  monntains ;  but  by  hia  power  and  artifice,  enlarged  hifl 
di'iminioQs  down  into  the  plain  all  along  the  sea  coast  as  far  as 
from  this  place  to  Acre.  At  last  the  grand  seignor  growing 
jealous  of  such  a  growing  power,  drove  the  wild  boast  back 
1  to  the  mountains  from  whence  he  had  broke  loose,  and 
B  posterity  retain  their  principality  to  this  day." 
king  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  about  Lebar- 
Saodya  says   that,  "they   are  of  sundry  nations  and 
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religions,  governed  by  a  succession  of  princes,  whom  they  call 
Emirs ;  descended,  as  they  say  from  the  Druses,  the  remainder 
of  those  French  men  which  were  brought  into  these  parts  by 
(Jodfrey  of  Bologne,  who  driven  into  the  mountains  above, 
and  defending  themselves  by  the  advantages  of  the  place,  could 
never  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Saracens.  At  length  they 
afforded  them  a  peace  and  liberty  of  religion,  conditionally  that 
they  wore  the  white  turban,  and  paid  such  duties  as  the  natural 
subject 

^^  But  in  tract  of  time  they  fell  from  the  knowledge  of  Christ; 
and  not  thoroughly  embracing  the  other,  are  indeed  of  neither. 
As  for  this  Emir,  he  was  never  known  to  pray,  nor  ever  seen  in 
a  mosque.  His  name  is  Faccardine;  small  of  stature,  but  great 
in  courage  and  achievement,  about  the  age  of  forty,  subtQ  as  a 
fox,  and  not  a  little  inclining  to  the  tyrant.  He  never  com- 
menceth  battle,  nor  executeth  any  notable  design,  without  the 
consent  of  his  mother." 

The  palace,  as  the  abode  of  the  Emir  Bechir  is  called  by 
Chasseaud,  is  thus  described  in  his  history  of  the  Druses. 

^^  Farchima  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  villages  situated 
on  the  Lebanon,  comprising  between  three  and  four  hundred 
houses  and  huts,  of  all  sizes  and  description  of  architecture, 
and  inhabited  chiefly  by  Druses  and  Maronites.  Very  few  of 
the  habitations  are  mixed,  the  Druses  who  are  the  most 
numerous,  occupying  a  distinct  quarter  of  the  village  to  that 
inhabited  by  the  Maronites. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  Emir,  having 
first  of  all  sent  him  word  of  our  intention.  Of  the  palace  or  its 
entrance  gate,  there  is  not  much  to  be  recorded  ;  in  any  other 
large  town  of  Syria,  an  ordinary  caravansary  might  rival  it  ixi 
beauty  of  architecture  and  surpass  it  in  strength;  for  this 
village,  however,  it  is  a  prominent  and  remarkable  edifice,  fitted 
to  be  the  habitation  of  a  chief." 

The  Druses  had  attained  the  height  of  their  power,  when  their 

^  Sandyi  tniYdi  in  Tark^i  Egypt,  and  the  Holj  Ijuiid  in  l(a(^ 
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great  captain  and  all  his  family  were  snddenly  removed  by  the 
bowstring,  after  which  the  power  of  the  Druse  Emir  was  gra- 
dually reduced,  till  it  became  a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  had 
been. 

In  1768,  a  Dniae  chief,  named  Dalier,  assmned  the  title  of 
aheit  of  Acre,  Nazareth,  Tiberius,  Safat,  and  Galilee,  and  routed 
kU  the  Ottoman  armies  sent  agaiuat  him.  In  1772,  a  revolution 
wae  effected  in  Egypt,  many  of  the  Druses  were  induced  to  join 
the  Porte,  and  Sidon  was  besieged  by  the  Turks  and  their  new 
allieB.  Daher  galloped  to  Acre,  found  there  some  Ilussian  ves- 
aeU  of  war,  struck  a  bargain,  and  returned  to  wage  a  fierce  con- 
test with  his  foea.  His  Russian  friends  bombarded  the  Turkish 
towns ;  the  Druaea  soon  fell  off  from  the  Moslems,  and  Daher'e 
star  was  once  more  in  the  ascendant.  In  1775,  Jaffa  fell  before 
the  Egyptian  troopa,  but  the  death  of  their  commander  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  victorious  army.  The  Ottoman  government 
still  professed  peace  and  friendship  towards  Daher,  but  sud- 
denly bombarded  Sidon  with  their  fleet  The  gallant  chief, 
unprepared  for  this,  was  seeking  present  safety  in  flight,  when 
he  was  shot  dead  by  a  peasant.  Djezzar  appointed  the  Emir 
Bechir  Shehaab  governor  of  the  Lebanon,  but  it  was  long  before 
the  Druses  would  consent  to  acknowledge  hie  authority,  and  not 
ontil  their  leader,  Sheik  Bechir  Djonbelat,  had  been  decapi- 
tated at  Acre. 

The  Sheik  Bechir  was  a  Druse  of  extensive  power  at  one 
time,  greatly  beloved  by  his  people.  The  Emir,  whose  juris- 
diction, when  I  first  visited  Syria  in  1827,  extended  over  all 
Mount  Lebanon,  was  of  a  noble  Turkish  family  from  Mecca,  a 
branch  of  which  settled  among  the  Druses,  adopted  their  religion, 
which  has  continued  from  the  time  of  the  famous  Fakardine  to 
give  rulers  to  Lebanon.  The  Emir,  however,  whether  from 
policy  or  conviction,  had  turned  Christian  and  had  married  one 
of  his  danghtors  to  a  converted  Druse  of  the  Maronite  Catholic 
church.  Ho  affected  however  to  fast  the  Ramazan  in  the  pre- 
aoaea  of  laike,  oad  like  the  DntseB  pretended  to  be  a  Muasul- 
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man  when  in  Molianunedan  society,  and  at  a  later  period  of 
his  life  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Maronites. 

Perhaps  his  chief  motive  for  embracing  Christianity  was  to 
attach  to  him  the  Christian  population  of  the  Lebanon  who  are 
more  numerous  than  the  Druses. 

When  the  Elmir  Bechir  was  the  Lord  of  the  Lebanon  pre- 
viously to  1840  he  could  boast  of  his  ability  to  bring  thirty 
thousand  Druses  armed  with  muskets  into  the  field.  The 
Druse  population  was  then  estimated  at  two  hundred  thonsand. 
The  main  industry  of  this  people  was  silk  weaving,  and  the 
number  of  looms  at  which  they  worked  was  very  considerable, 
as  many  as  twenty  have  been  seen  working  in  a  single  street  of 
a  Druse  vUlage. 

The  chief  Druse  districts  in  the  Lebanon  are  Arkoub,  Hool^ 
Shebba,  Garb,  Mattu,  and  the  seat  of  their  Emirs  Dair  el  Kamr. 
They  inhabit  districts  likewise  in  Haouran,  Ante-Lebanon.  In 
1845,  when  Warburton  published  "  Tlie  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,'"  he  estimated  the  total  number  of  the  Druses  at  120,000 
The  Emir  Bechir  and  his  three  sons  were  then  in  exile,  and 
his  power  was  in  the  liands  oi'  the  Emir  Saladin  of  HabeysIuL 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  when  Warburton*s  woA 
was  published  all  the  Emirs  or  Princes  of  Lebanon,  whether  of 
the  Christian,  Maronite,  or  Osmanli  Metouali,  acknowledged 
the  Emir  Bechir  as  supreme  and  kissed  his  hands. 

The  Emir  Bechir,  however,  in  case  of  war,  had  not  the 
power  of  summoning  the  dependents  of  the  inferior  Emirs  to 
accompany  him  in  battle;  he  had  to  apply  to  the  inferior 
Sheiks  of  Mokaddems  who  seldom  refused  to  furnish  their  ooft* 
tingent 

The  Emir  Bechir  had  the  power  of  life  and  death,  whiflk 
now  wisely  is  restricted  to  the  Sultan. 

Now  all  the  Emirs  of  the  mountains  are  nominally  svI^mI 
to  the  Pacha  of  Damascus.  The  Emir  Bechir,  it  would  if* 
pear  from  Warburton,  was  not  the  first  Druse  of  his  raoe  vll 
tumed  Christian  to  conciliate  the  Maronites.      Some  of  Ml 
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B  aDcestoTB,  it  seema,  had  conformed  to  Cliristianity  from 
:e  cODBtd«ratioDB.  The  Emir  fiechir  used  to  I)oa£t  that  he 
old  bring  15,000  men  into  tlie  field  at  a  fete  hours'  notice, 
a  short  time  aiiter  he  made  this  boast,  he  was  powerless, 
oscrtbed,  and  perHecat«d,  in  exile,  and  never  destined  to  te- 
rn to  his  countrj-. 

When  Ibrahim  Pacha  met  resistance  at  tho  hands  of  the  in- 
bitants  of  the  Lebimon,  he  demanded  that  the  mountaineers 
Dold  be  disarmed.  The  Maronites  complied  ;  but  the  Dntses 
listed,  and,  notwithstanding  the  power  and  energy  of  their 
w  masters,  most  of  them  retained  their  weapons.  This  gave 
Bta  A  great  advantage  over  tlie  Christians,  which  they  have 
et  since  maintained.  The  Egyptians  were  driven  out  by 
e  English  forces  in  1S40 ;  and  the  aged  Emir  Bechir  was 
prived  of  his  government  and  banished.  A  ruinous  policy 
la  now  adopted  for  the  government  of  Lebanon.  It  wae  di- 
led  into  two  sections ;  over  the  one  was  placed  a  Druse  chief, 
d  over  the  other  a  Christian,  both  being  subject  to  the  Pacha 
Sidon.  A  fair  field  was  ihus  opened  for  giving  full  scope 
jealousieB,  bitter  hatred,  and  smothered  feuds  of  centuries. 
£h  sect,  under  its  own  leader,  watched  a  favourable  opportn- 
y  to  aaeail  the  other.  The  Turkish  Pacha,  feeling  his  ina- 
i(y  to  control  the  warlike  mountaineers,  stirred  up  their 
itnal  jealousies,  and  in  the  wars  of  1S41  and  184&  succeeded 
desolating  a  great  part  of  Lebanon  by  fire  and  sword.  When 
th  Maronites  and  DruBCR  were  sufficiently  weakened,  the 
rkfi  tried  to  disarm  tbem ;  but  this,  so  far  as  the  Druses 
re  concerned  was  a  failure.  In  one  thing,  however,  the 
rkg  did  not  fait.  They  did  not  fail  in  destroying  the  roads 
istrncted  by  the  old  Emir ;  in  ruining  his  beautiful  palaces ; 
.tfi'diially  checking  that  agricultural  industry  and  commer- 
l  i^uterprise  which  he  had  originated,  and  which  the  Egyp- 

Mtered;  in  handing  over  life  and  property  throughout  tlic 
Imoantain  to  the  tender  mercies  of  every  armed  vagabond; 
i  kindling  such  deadly  hatred  in  the  breasts  of  the  rival 

I  Duut  eveatoally  make  tlte  Lebanon  a  wildeme&s. 
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"7iJ  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  plan  of  divided  ndt 
was  adopted  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  England.  No  plan 
could  be  more  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  the  mountainSy  or  tie 
peace  of  its  inhabitants.  And  so  long  as  it  is  persisted  in^  tear 
and  bloodshed  must  continue.'*'' 

This  opinion,  be  it  observed,  is  expressed  by  an  author  of 
eminence  in  a  late  article  on  the  Syrian  Massacre  in  one  of  oni 
principal  Quarterly  Reviews. 

Chasseaud,  in  his  History  of  the  Druses,  makes  the  following 
observations  on  the  Egyptian  occupation  of  Syria,  and  the  part 
taken  by  the  Druses  in  relation  to  it : — "  All  the  intermittent 
forays,  expeditions  and  invasions  undertaken  from  time  to  time 
against  the  Druses  by  the  Turkish  troops,  have  been  made  in 
vain ;  they  have  produced  no  durable  results.  Their  effeda 
have  never  been  more  than  temporary  and  transient ;  and  won- 
derful is  the  recuperative  energy  of  the  Druse  mountaineers. 
Nor  was  the  best  of  Egj'ptian  Generals,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  more 
successful  in  his  attempts  to  suIkIuc  the  Druses,  during  his 
famous  SjTian  campaigns.  With  all  the  prestige  of  his  great 
success  and  powerful  name — ^with  all  his  daring  and  skill,  and 
the  formidable  numbers  of  trained  Egyptian  soldiers  under  his 
command,  he  was  unable  to  reduce  the  Drase  mountains  to 
subjection.  The  proud  spirit  of  too  bold  a  people  opposed 
his  every  effort  Deeply  imbued  with  the  heroic  traditions  of 
their  ancestors,  and  loving  their  freedom  as  they  loved  the 
breeze  of  their  own  mountains,  the  Druses  met  all  his  assaults 
with  noble  courage ;  they  clung  to  their  native  heights  with 
the  most  desperate  tenacity,  and  even  when  temporarily  over- 
powered, they  seemed  to  bend  before  the  greater  strength 
brought  to  bear  upon  them,  the  fire  of  their  resistance  only 
smouldered,  to  burst  forth  again  with  renewed  ardour  on  the 
first  opportunity.  Notwithstaning  Ibrahim  Pasha's  conquest 
of  every  part  of  Syria,  it  is  notorious  that  the  Druses,  although 
overcome  for  a  time,  remained  virtually  unvanquished«  They 
never  endured  the  thraldom  which  the  son  of  Mohammed  All 
Bo  fiercely  imposed  npon  neighbouring  races.    Indeed  that 
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lireaded  Egyptian  Prince  gave  proof  of  more  diplomatic  expe- 
diency and  pliability  of  temper  in  their  regard,  than  was  hia 
custom  to  exhibit  towards  others ;  for  he  shewed  an  unusual 
readiness  to  adapt  himself  as  much  as  possible  to  the  peculia- 
rities of  the  mountain  chieftains. 

In  short,  Ibrahim   Pacha  never  was  in  a  position  to  declare 
himself  conqueror  of  the  Druse  tribes. 

'*  A  remarkable  incident,  however,  in  which  the  Druses  were 
(XiDcerned,  occurred  at  the  time  of  his  evacuation  of  Syria,  and 
it  win  always  remain  to  the  indelible  discredit  of  a  man,  who, 
in  other  respects  was  a  brave  soldier.  The  circumstance  which 
lam  about  to  mention,  evinced  on  the  part  of  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
aa  unscmpnlous,  cruel,  and  pitiless  despotism.  At  the  period 
vhcQ  Sir  Cliarles  Napier  was  in  possession  of  the  seaport  towns 
of  Beyront  and  Sidon,  he  communicated  with  the  Druse  chief, 
at  that  time  the  Christian  Emir  Bechir,  and  demanded  the 
belp  of  the  muimtiiin  tribes  to  aid  the  British  arms  against  the 
Egyptian  usurper.  This  summons  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  lie  instantly  sent  a 
short,  fierce  message  to  the  Emir,  and  to  all  the  chiefs  con- 
aecttid  with  the  Lebanon,  declaring  that  if  one  single  man 
amooggt  them  should  make  tlic  slightest  attempt  to  aid  the 
English  in  resistance  of  Egyptian  authority,  such  a  stej)  would 
\te  tantamount  to  signing  the  death  warrant  of  every  Druse  in 
bis  power,  for  all  of  them  should  be  immediately  pnt  to  death. 
Nov,  at  that  very  moment  the  sons  and  nephews  of  the  Emir 
lit    himself    were   actually   serving   tinder   the   Egj-ptian 

,  and  were,  of  course,  at  his  mercy."* 
1834  the  Emir  Bechit  had  been  incited  by  the  English 
consular  authorities  to  got  his  Druses  to  go  to  war  with 
Ibraliim  Pacha,  and  to  join  the  insurrection  that  hati  been 
g(jt  up  in  the  Lebanon  against  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  his  Egyp- 
tian forces. 

The  old  Emir  Bechir,  in  his   77th  year,  was  induced  to  sur- 


■  Chiuaeiiud'8  Historf  of  the  Drusea  of  llie  Lebuion. 
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render  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  goTemment  in 
1841,  by  the  English  authorities  in  the  Levant 

This  act,  exceedingly  impolitic  as  well  as  nignst,  has  not  been 
forgotten,  and  never  will  be  forgiven  in  Syria.  MacFarlane  hai 
given  an  interesting  account  of  an  interview  with  the  old  £imir, 
^^  the  most  venerable  man  he  ever  saw,"  then  in  his  83rd  year, 
at  Brusa,  the  place  of  banishment  assigned  to  him« 

The  Emir  stated  to  MacFarlane  that  the  English  Consul- 
general  of ,  and  another  British  consul  in  Syria,  bad 

been  the  cause  of  his  ruin ;  they  had  betrayed  him.  ^^  He 
maintained  that  he  never  had  been  in  rebellion  against  the 
Sultan;  that  the  Porte  had  driven  him  into  perilous  enter- 
prizes,  and  then  abandoned  him  to  those  whose  enmity  he  had 
provoked  by  their  command.  That  in  the  year  1834,  they  bad 
excited  him  and  his  subjects,  the  Druses,  to  join  in  the  insur- 
rection against  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egj'pt,  and  that  on 
that  luckless  occasion,  being  left  without  the  support  the  Turks 
had  promised  him,  he  had  been  defeated  by  Ibrahim  Pacha  and 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  Egyptian  rule;  that  in  1840,  when 
the  four  great  powers  of  England,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
resolved  that  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine  should  be  restored 
by  force  of  arms  to  the  yoimg  Sultiin,  he  had  been  visited  by 
English  as  well  as  by  Turkish  agents,  and  by  them  impelled  to 
rise  up  against  the  EgjTfitians." 

Accordingly  he  and  the  Druses  joined  in  the  movement 
against  the  Egyptians.  That  movement  failed,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  submit  to  the  Egj-ptian  rule,  because  they  could 
no  longer  resist  Ibrahim  Pacha. 

When  the  Egyj)tian8  were  driven  out  of  Syria,  the  old  Emir 
was  induced  to  seek  refuge  on  board  an  English  vessel  of  war. 
He  was  taken  to  Malta,  remained  there  eleven  months,  and  was 
well  and  hospitably  treated.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  Emir 
was  informed  by  the  English  authorities,  he  must  go  to  (Constan- 
tinople, and  confide  in  the  magnanimity  and  mercy  of  the 
Sultan.  He  went,  depending,  however,  wholly  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  British  minister,  and,  as  he  states,  he  received  no 
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protection  from  him  or  his  repreaeDtativee  there.  The  Turkish 
GoTemment  eent  orders  to  him  to  quit  the  capital  with  all  hie 
fenuly  (inolndiDg  several  sons)  and  retinue,  and  proceed  to  a 
town  in  the  Ticinitj  of  Erzeroom,  in  Asia  Minor. 

The  old  Emir  demmred  in  vain ;  he  was  told  by  some  o£S- 
cials  that  if  he  did  not  obey  the  orders  given  him,  "  they  would 
drag  him  away  by  his  white  beard."  After  long  sufferings  in 
the  place  of  exile  he  was  first  aont  to,  he  was  removed  to  Brusa, 
and  an  allowance  given  to  him  of  10,000  piastres  a  month, 
which  up  to  the  time  of  MacFarlane's  visit  (1847)  had  been  re- 
gularly paid- 
Speaking  of  his  misfortunes  to  MacFarlane,  he  said,  "  I  waa 
a  free  man  in  my  mountains,  surroundctl  by  my  faithful  and 
brave  people,  and  none  would  have  brought  me  from  them  by 
force :  neither  English,  nor  Austrians,  nor  Turks,  not  Egyp- 
tians would  have  dared  to  march  into  ray  country.  I  was 
deceived,  cajolc*l,  and  entrapped  by  English  agents  1  1  went 
voluntarily  down  to  the  coast  and  on  board  an  English  man-of- 
r.  and  then  I  found  that  I  whs  a  prisoner'" 
iho  old  man  made  some  melancholy  allusions  to  his  ruined 
:  mines,  and  those  of  his  people.  He  said,  "  Well  the  Turks 
have  had  their  way,  I  and  all  my  family  are  their  captives ; 
bat  what  have  they  gained  by  it?  They  have  turned  my 
pleasant  palace  into  a  barrack,  they  have  stabled  their  horses 
m  my  kiosks,  they  have  destroyed  everything  and  carried  off 
all  that  waa  mine.  But  can  they  call  Mouut  Lebanon  theii 
"wu  ?  Ha«  the  country  been  quiet  a  single  day  since  they  bore 
from  it  ?"• 
MacFarlane  cannot  understand  what  business  England  had 
ur  lulerfuring,  or  interest  it  had  in  overthrowing,  the  dynasty 
ol'  tho  Emir  Bechir,  "  which  had  existed  from  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  and  had  ruled  in  mount  Lebanon  before  Osman 
'  :i-I  the  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  at  Bnisa. 

v  t  tho«e  interviews  of  Mac  Farlane,  with  the  old  Emir  Beobif , 

*  Turkey  auA  iu  Deettny.  vol,  2,  p,  Sd. 
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the  prince  of  the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon,  he  always  observed 
there  was  present  an  aged  clergyman,  ^^  an  orthodox  Roman 
Catholic  Priest/'  who  had  lived  in  Italy,  spoke  Italian  per- 
fectly, and  French  tolerably  welL  The  priest  belonged  to  the 
Emir's  household,  and  evidently  exercised  oonsiderable  inflnence 
over  the  Emir,  and  must  have  lived  a  long  time  with  him  to  be 
so  well  informed  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Druses,  as  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  conversation  between  Mac 
Farlane  and  the  Emir,  in  which  he  joined  MacFarlane  ob- 
observes — "  There  seemed  to  be  a  curious  intermixture  of 
religions.  The  Padre  was  strictly  an  orthodox  Roman  Catholic 
Priest.  The  Emir,  who  in  the  Lebanon,  had  ruled  over  ChristiaDB 
as  well  as  Druses,  was  said  to  be  half  Druse,  half  Christian; 
and  of  his  people  now  with  him,  some  were  a  sort  of  Christians, 
some  were  Mussulmans,  and  some  strict  Druses.  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  making  inquiries  about  this  last  mysterious  sect, 
its  tenets  and  its  rites.  I  only  remembered  that  the  Emir's 
grandson  told  me  that  the  Druses  worshipped  the  image  of  a 
calf  which  was  always  enclosed  in  an  ark." 

Lord  Lindsay,  in  bis  excellent  "  Letters  on  Egypt,  Eklomand 
the  Holy  Land,"  in  1836  and  1837,  vol.  11,  p.  131,  gives  an 
account  of  the  Druses  he  met  with  in  some  of  the  villages  of 
Gebel  Nauran.  Many  of  the  towns,  he  says,  exclusively  inhabi- 
ted by  Druses  kindred  to  those  of  Lebanon,  they  appeared  to 
him  the  most  superior  race  in  the  country.  Their  Sheiks  and 
aged  people,  were  always  well  dressed ;  their  women  neatness 
itself  in  their  attire,  with  their  white  veils  pendent  from  a  silver 
horn  projecting  from  the  forehead,  reminding  one  of  the 
Coiffure  en  pain  de  Sacre  of  the  14tli  and  15th  century  in  France 
and  England,  the  same  fashion  of  a  head  gear  that  we  read  of 
in  the  scriptures  in  Edoni  and  the  Holy  Land  4,000  years  ago. 
Lord  Lindsay  says  this  silver  horn  on  the  head  is  still  the  prin- 
cipal ornament  of  the  fair  sex  christians,  as  well  as  Druses  in 
Mount  Lebanon.  I  think  his  Lordship  is  mistaken  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  the  silver  horn  by  the  Christian  women  of  Lebanon. 

The  capital  of  the  Druses  in  the  Uaouran  is  Sueda. ' 
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"he  principal  Brose  villages  on  the  Lebanon  are  Moush- 
tnooshi,  Baiteer,  Aumatoiir,  Maktara,  Halouet,  Deiril-Kanaar, 
B^t-il-Deen,  Backleen,  K'flnebra,  Ain  Anoob,  Aitat,  Shouafat, 
B'humdoon,  Arayiah,  K'farchima,  and  Mansourie,  lying  be- 
tween Sidon  and  Beyrout,  where  the  Druses  are  far  more 
nnmeroua.  To  the  north-east  of  Beyrout  are  Brummana, 
Comeille,  Mittaine,  Shouaer,  Boukfaia,  and  Solima,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Soayre,  in  the  Anti-Lebanus,  which  is  exclusively 
inhabited  by  DmBes. 

The  mountain  called  Gebol  El  Sheik  ia  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  mountain  in  these  parts,  ita  summit  being  perpetually 
covered  with  snow. 

Under  the  flway"of  the  Druse  Emir  at  Raahia,  is  another  un- 
important Druse  village,  an  hour  and  a  half  distant  from  one 
of  more  consideration  called  Haimte.  The  most  striking  fea- 
ture of  this  latter  village  is  the  fact  that  ita  Druse  inhabitants 
appear  strictly  to  adhere  to  the  tenets  of  the  Mohammedan 
law,  being  scrupulous  in  their  attendance  to  rites  and  cere- 
monials, and  governed  by  a  Turkish  Dervish  conjointly  with 
their  own  peculiar  sheik. 

About  an  hour  distant  from  Haimte,  situated  to  the  left 
of  a  beacon  track,  are  Denibt  and  Mimis ;  whilst  further  on  and 
to  the  right  ia  Seffa;  all  three  Druse  villages. 

Three  hoars  further,  and  in  a  direct  course  south,  we  paas 
Aio  Ephjer ;  and  after  riding  two  hours  over  a  desolate  coun- 
try  we  reach  the  village  of  Hasbeia,  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain. 

Hasbeia  contains  nearly  eight  hundred  houses,  it  is  the  resi- 
dence, at  some  seaaons  of  the  year,  of  the  Greek  patriarch  of 
Damascus ;  and  is  governed  by  a  Druse  Emir,  subject  to  the 
authority  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.  Its  inhabitants  are  of 
mixed  creeds,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are  Druses. 

"  After  Haslieia,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Banias,  which  ia 
dependent  upon  it,  is  the  village  Medjal,  situated  on  the  eum- 
mtt  of  a  mooDtain  of  considerable  elevation,  and  inhabited 
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principally  by  Drtuies,  the  proportion  of  Christian  £unilie8 
being  only  as  one  to  a  hundred. 

Hie  Druses  of  this  village,  in  common  with  most  of  those 
inhabiting  the  country  about  the  neighboxurhood  of  Damascus, 
pretend  to  be  disciples  of  the  Mohametan  fiuth,  strictly  observ- 
ing the  Bamazan  fast  Some  of  these  very  people  have  been 
known  even  to  profess  Christianity  so  £Etr  as  to  employ  the  ser- 
vices of  a  Latin  Monk,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  on  every  occa- 
sion of  their  visiting  Damascus,  they  attended  the  Mosques 
there  publicly. 

At  Latakia,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walpole  says,  the  following  state- 
ment was  given  to  him  respecting  some  religious  rites  of  the 
Druses.  No  authority  is  given  for  this  statement ;  I  do  not 
therefore  attach  much  value  to  it,  but  as  Mr.  Walpole  thought 
it  worth  while  to  give  insertion  to  it  in  a  work  of  no  small 
merit,  I  refer  to  it :  "  The  other  day  at  dinner  the  following 
story  was  related : — A  Christian  peasant  being  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  worship  of  the  Druses,  laid  himself  in  a  window-hole, 
whence  he  could  not  be  seen.  Presently  the  Druses  assembled, 
and  sitting  down,  recited  several  prayers  ;  then  they  produced 
a  figure.  One  said,  "  You  are  God  who  made  the  world ;  who 
made  so  and  so,  who  did  so  and  so.  You  let  the  Druses  be 
beaten  and  gave  them  up  to  the  Turks.  Now,  save  yourselfl" 
And  the  figure  was  handed  over  to  others  who  soundly  flogged 
it  Another  was  produced,  "  You  are  the  Saviour,  the  Son  of 
Qod.  You  have  brought  more  trouble,  wars,  fights,  on  the 
earth  than  aught  else.  Save  yourself."  And  this  idol  was 
handed  over,  and  treated  like  the  first  Another  was  produced, 
"  You  are  Mahomet,  and  what  have  you  done  ?  We  owe  you 
wars,  fightings — our  tyrants,  our  persecutors.  Hand  him 
over."  And  he  was  whipped.  Another  was  produced,  "  You 
are  Providence.     Now  see  what  you  can  do.    Save  yoursell" 

A  very  important  and  authentic  original  Arabic  document— 

*  Walpole*8  TraYelfl  in  the  East,  vol.  iU,  p.  90. 
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D  accoont  of,  or  rather  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings  in 
which  the  mysteries  and  doctrines  of  the  Druses  are  contained 
— was  procured  by  Mr.  Or.  W.  Chasseaud,  a  native  of  Beyrout, 
in  Syria,  in  1851,  in  a  village  of  the  Lebanon  named  Hadded, 
A  translation  of  this  document  is  given  by  Mr,  Chasseand,  in 
a  very  interesting  work  of  his,  entitled  "  The  Druses  ■  f  Leba- 
non," published  in  1855.  Of  Mr.  Chaaseaud'a  trustworthiness 
and  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  no  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained. He  is  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  with 
some  of  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  Syria  many  years  ago. 

TTie  document  above  referred  to,  is  divided  into  eighteen 
chapters,  and  occupies  thirty-two  pages.  The  doctrines  therein 
illnstrated  are  unquestionably  those  of  many  of  the  Sheoniite 
8ect«  of  Mohammedanism,  whose  disciples  uphoUI  the  sanctity 
and  superior  spiritual  excellence  of  Ali,  as  of  a  far  higher  order 
than  those  of  Mohammed ;  and,  what  is  particularly  remarkable, 
who  connect  the  names  and  acts  of  the  seven  orthodox 
Imaams,  the  6th  of  whom  was  Ishmael  Ebn  JafTar,  with  the 
present  rites  and  priests  of  the  Druses. 

In  the  first  chapter  entitled,  ".\  short  explanation  of  the 
ocean  of  Time,"  there  is  a  luminous  account  (ft/cas  a  non 
Iticendi)  of  the  creation  of  tlie  world  and  all  things  in  it. 

The  second  chapter  informs  us,  "  The  souls  that  have  been 
created  in  the  world  (that  is  of  all  mankind),  were  numbered 
from  the  beginning,  and  have  never  diminished  or  increased,  and 
will  remain  so  for  all  eternity," 

Again  in  the  same  chapter,  "  The  bodies  of  these  souls  are 
L  all  corruptible,  but  the  souls  themselves  are  incorruptible  and 
unchangeable,  shifting  from  one  man  or  beast  to  another,  and 
never  differing  from  what  they  were  and  continue  to  be." 

The  third  chapter  givcH  an  account  of  creative  energies, 
the  labors  of  seven  original  spirits  deriving  aid  from  the 
creator,  and  giving  their  aid  to  Chaor,  whereby  the  seven 
pliuietfl  were  organised.     "These  seven  planets  amongst  the 

Fterior  economy  of  the  earth,  and  all  that  happens  to  thf 
1  or  vegetable  and  mineral  creation,  is  throngh  the  ag< 
4  2 
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of  these  seven  stars^  or  planets :  fortune  and  misfortmie  in 
ruled  by  them," 

Chapter  4th  tells  ns  ^^  The  Amighty  creator  had  compassioii 
on  the  people^  and  granted  them  those  specific  orders. 

And  those  specific  orders  are  the  borders,  or  order  of  tmdi 
and  the  order  of  falsehood." 

Chapter  5th  says,  ^^  The  division  of  the  righteons  people  was 
predestined  firom  that  very  beginning  to  happiness  and  good. 

The  division  of  those  who  are  bom  to  perdition,  was  predes- 
tined to  disobedience  from  the  beginning  to  the  very  last  day." 

The  6th  chapter  tells  us  ^^  This  Pronooncer  of  invitation," 
was  wont  to  declare  himself  a  prophet,  and  one  baaed  iqwn  a 
solid  foundation.  He  was  also  wont  to  rise  upon  the  people 
with  a  sword,  and  with  compulsion,  in  order  to  foroe  them  to 
embrace^his  law. 

After  the  death  of  this  eloquent  one,  his  creed  was  propa- 
gated on  the  confines  of  Truth,  in  order  to  explain  the  mean- 
ing of  the  descent  from  heaven. 

And  this  eloquent  one  established  himself,  an  inward  or  secret 
law, — and  was  possessed  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  true  law 
to  base  his  own  creed  thereon. 

After  the  passing  away  of  the  supporter  of  this  eloquent  antj 
the  seven  priests  arose  and  embraced  his  law." 

In  the  same  chapter  we  are  informed,  ^^  Then  appeared  the 
creator  in  uncovering  the  glory  and  shame  of  the  Amr,  and 
established  the  all  powerful  AH,  to  reveal  his  Unity  and  the 
extent  of  his  power,  to  establish  prayer,  to  separate  knowledge, 
to  give  laws,  to  establish  decrees,  and  to  refer  to  the  promises 
and  the  promised." 

Chapters  7,  8, 9,  10,  and  11,  are  a  tissue  of  verbose  absurdi- 
ties. 

Chapter  12th  tells  us  "  Now,  when  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph, 
appeared  with  the  New  Testament,  and  established  himself  as 
the  Lord,  the  Messiah,  who  is  Jesus,  (the  peace  of  QoA  be 
upon  him  I)  he  was  accompanied  by  his  four  apostles,  John, 
Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke^  (the  peace  of  God  upon  them  I)  and 
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the  people  of  trnth  profited  by  his  revelations,  althongh  they 
pretended  to  the  truth,  in  the  law,  and  copied  the  law  of  Moeee 
in  explaining  the  law  of  Jesus." 

Again  in  the  same  chapter,  "After  this  Mohammed,  the  son 
of  Abdalla,  appeared  with  his  law,  which  is  the  law  of  Islam. 

And  Mohammed  established  Ebu  Abou  Taleb,  as  his  supporter, 
and  all  the  disciples  of  truth  followed  the  law  of  Islam,  as  they 
had  done  every  other  law  that  had  preceded  it." 

And  in  the  same  chapter,  "  The  time  of  Mohammed  Ebn  Ab- 
dalla, was  more  evident  and  more  demonstrative  of  power  than 
all  the  epochs  that  preceded  him ;  consequently,  they  pretended 
for  ainglenesa  in  Ebn  Ahou  Taleb,  moreover  because  the  prophets 
Koab,  Abraham,  Moses,  and  Jesua,  foretold  the  appearance  of 
s  man,  the  highest  of  the  high,  whose  rank  is  great,  whose 
name  be  glorified ! 

This  was  All  Ebn  Abou  Taleb. 

When  the  term  of  the  priesthood  of  Mohamed  Ebn  Abdalla, 
was  completed,  Mohamed  Ebn  Ismail,  tlie  prophet,  appeared, 
whose  law  is  the  final  of  all  laws  inciting  to  the  right  path ; 
and  be  is  from  the  seed  of  All  Ebn  Taleb. 

And  to  Mohamed  Ebn  Ismail  there  is  a  supporter  secretly 
established  in  Paradise,  and  no  one  knows  his  name,  because  he 
does  not  appear  in  the  manifestation  of  the  law  which  we 
have." 

Chapter  13th  informs  us  "  When  Mohamed  Ebn  Ismail  ap- 
peared, and  introduced  his  law,  the  disciples  of  Truth  believed 
in  his  law  and  his  prophecies,  and  they  recognised  his  excellence 
and  his  supporter,  who  was  Sayeed  il  Mnhdi  Ebn  Ahmed. 

And  it  is  through  Mohamed  ebn  Ismail  and  his  supporter, 
that  are  made  perfect  the  perfect  in  eloquence,  the  holy  men, 
and  the  priesthood. 

Then  the  power  of  Mohamed  passed  to  his  descendants,  who 
are  the  priests  the  respected,  until  it  reached  Sayeed  il  Mididi, 
and  from  Sayeed  il  Mnhdi,  it  passed  to  others  in  seclusion,  and 
ultimately  appeared  openly,  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  govern- 

mt) through  Kaem,  Mausoor,  Maaz,  Azeez,  and  Hokem,  the 
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eternal,  the'assistedy  the  cherished,  the  beloved,  and  the  goro- 
nor." 

Chapter  14th  tells  as  ^^  in  the  preaching  of  the  Lord  the 
Messiah,  no  manifestation  takes  place ;  for  Jesus  said  onto  the 
people,  '^  My  time  is  not  consommated  ;  after  me  will  appears 
director  who  is  prevented  from  coming  at  this  time." 

And  the  creator,  may  he  be  praised  I  manifested  himself  cor- 
poreally, in  the  time  of  the  foorth  Heaven,  in  Abdalla  Ebn 
Abmed,  under  the  name  of  Ali ;  he  is  the  exalted  over  all  exalted, 
unto  whom  belongeth  the  right  of  conmiand. 

He  also  manifested  himself  corporeally  in  the  time  of  the  fifth 
Heaven,  which  is  Mohamed  Ebn  Abdalla,  under  the  name  of 
Maal. 

The  appearing  of  Maal  (may  he  be  honoured  and  glorified!) 
was  in  the  country  of  Tadmor  to  the  East,  and  his  appearance 
was  extremely  beautiful  and  glorious,  and  he  was  most  rich, 
and  travelled  alone  with  one  thousand  camels  laden  with  goods 
and  merchandise. 

The  duration  of  Alaal  the  exalted,  lasted  until  the  time  of  the 
fifth  priest  was  completed,  who  is  Mohammed,  the  aforesaid. 

After  him  appeared  his  son  Hussein,  who  is  the  sixth 
Heaven,  and  after  Hussein,  his  son  Abdalla  il  Muhdi,  who 
is  called  Ebn  Ahmed,  but  who  should  be  called  Muhdi,  and 
after  him  Sayeed  il  Muhdi,  who  is  the  seventh  from  among  the 
prophets. 

The  creator  again  manifested  himself  under  the  name  of 
Kaem,  as  an  infiant,  and  in  appearance  as  the  son  of  Maal." 

The  16th  chapter  informs  us  "  At  the  close  of  the  time  of  the 
Almighty  Kaem,  the  creator  most  praised,  manifested  himself 
bodily  and  in  the  priesthood  of  Mansoor,  and  it  was  apparently 
visible  that  he  was  son  of  U  Kaem,  and  that  II  Kaem  had 
transferred  upon  him  the  priesthood,  and  had  clothed  him  with 
the  Cailifat,  and  assigned  his  power  to  him. 

And  the  faith  of  Mansoor  was  promulgated  all  over  the  earth, 
and  made  known  to  all  assemblies,  and  Mansoor  performed 
miracles,  and  changed  some  of  the  articles  of  the  law,  as  the 
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ighty  Kaem  had  also  done  before  liiin,  and  hia  prieatliood 
c  place  in  the  county  of  the  West" 

le  18th  chapter  telle  iia  "  Tlien  the  Almighty  withdrew  him- 
',  and  then  appeared  upon  earth  an  evil  spirit,  and  this  evil 
rit  remained  on  earth  seven  years,  and  his  limitB  were  firom 
tioch  to  Alexandria. 

nd  the  companies  of  this  evil  spirit  were  tempting  the 
ptarians,  of  whom  they  gained  a  great  nmnber,  both  men, 
Bien,  and  children." 
*-  Again  in  the  same  chapter,  * '  Then  appeared  my  Lord  Bohad- 
deen,  and  he  was  possessed  of  "  the  order  of  Trnth  "  ;  and 
Moktanna  Bohaddeen  was  the  last  that  appeared,  after  him  no 
laws  remained  nncompleted ;  he  fulfilled  the  creation,  and  com- 
pleted the  conversion  of  the  people,  and  delivered  the  rest  of 
the  Unitarians." 

In  the  same  chapter  we  are  told,  "  And  when  Moktanna  dis- 
appeared, he  published  his  noble  epistle,  with  the  epistles  of  II 
Kaem,  and  the  epistles  of  Hamza,  the  wisdom  of  Unitarianism, 
which  epistles  shewed  that  these  noble  persons  appeared  per- 
sonally, and  set  down  a  law,  which  law  teaches  us  to  know  the 
laws,  the  beginning,  the  end,  the  promise,  the  threat,  the  re- 
,  the  punishment,  the  past  and  fiitnre," 
Abstract  of  what  it  is  necessary  for  a  Unitarian  to  know, 
e  and  observe,  taken  briefly  from  the  book  of  the  law.  "  It 
tecessary  that  the  Unitarian  ahotild  possess  the  knowledge 
or  things : — 
—The  knowledge  of  onr  Lord  God  (may  hia  name  be  ex- 

a  I). 

—The  knowledge  of  H  Kaem. 

—The  knowledge  of  the  Prophets. 

—The  knowledge  of  thoae  rirtaea  which  it  is  necessary  to 


9  alao  necessary  to  believe  in  Gknl  in  his  human  form, 

boat  asking  qnestions  of — "Where?  or  how  much?  or  who? 

t  the  same  figure   of  the  deity  hsa  no  flesh,  no  blood,  nor 

,  nor  weight 
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It  is  necessary  the  Unitarians  should  believe  in  Gk>d  refoe- 
sented  by  the  ten  directors — ^Ali,  El  Bar,  Zacharias,  Eliss, 
Maaly  El  Kaem,  Mansoor,  Maaz,  Azees,  and  Hakem. 

The  highest  Director  was  all  his  time  invisible,  and  there  was 
no  priesthood  with  him.  El  Bar  was  also  invisible  in  the 
priesthood. 

After  El  Bar,  appeared  Adam  El  Grerone,  who  is  Enoch. 

After  him  appeared  seven  priests  from  "  The  order  of  Truth," 
who  followed  his  steps ;  and  after  them  appeared  the  givers  of 
laws,  Noah,  Abinham,  Moses,  Jesus,  Mohamed,  Mohamed  the 
2nd  and  Said  El  Mokti,  and  these  were  all  one  souL  Then  the 
priesthood  reached  its  rightful  owner,  Kaem  Hamza  Ebn  AIL 

It  is  necessary  to  possess  the  knowledge  of  the  seven  laws, 
viz : — ^The  truth  of  the  Tongue  or  belief  in  the  divinity  of  El  Ha- 
kem, in  the  priesthood  of  Kaem  (Hamza),  in  the  true  prophets, 
priests,  and  leaders,  the  true  religion.  Also  in  the  Transmigra- 
tion of  souls  from  one  body  to  another,  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead,  and  m  future  rewards  and  punishments. 

Secondly — The  knowledge  of  the  preservation  of  friendship 
between  brothers — which  means  to  recognise  their  ranks,  to 
love  them  whether  far  or  near,  to  be  humble  before  superiors, 
to  treat  well  those  who  are  low  in  rank  amongst  us,  to  support 
them  both.  Secretly  and  publicly  to  give  them  their  due  rights 
temporal  or  spiritual,  and  to  regard  them  as  friends. 

Thirdly — The  abandontnerU  of  the  doctrine  of  idols j  being  the 
abandonment  oj  the  doctrine  of  those  w/io  believe  in  the  Tanzeel(th.e 
Koran),  and  those  who  believe  in  the  traditions,  and  who  make 
Ali  Ebn  Abou  Taleb  like  unto  God,  and  say  that  Grod  is  not  one. 

Fourthly — The  knowledge  of  the  abandonment  of  evil  spirits, 
which  means  disbelief  in  devils  and  deceivers,  and  those  who 
belong  to  the  order  of  deceivers. 

Fifthly— The  knowledge  of  the  worship  of  one  Grod;  which 
signifies  belief  in  God's  sole  essence,  being  invisible,  without 
substance,  weight,  or  form. 

Sixthly — The  knowledge  of  being  satisfied  with  the  acts  of 
GKmI,  implying  resignation  to  his  laws. 
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Seventhly — The  knowledge  of  snbmission  to  his  will ;  im- 
plying obedience,  patience,  dutifolness. 

And  these  are  the  Seven  Laws  which  belong  to  the  Unity : 
and  "  The  truth  of  the  tongue"  is  instead  of  prayer ;  and  "The 
perseverance  of  friendship  between  brothers"  is  instead  of 
giving  alms ;  and  "  The  abandonment  of  the  worship  of  idols" 
is  instead  of  fasting ;  and  "  The  disbelief  in  evil  spirits"  is 
instead  of  the  "  Proofs ;"  and  "  The  acknowledgment  of  Our 
Lord"  is  instead  of  the  "  Two  Proofs  ;"  and  "  To  be  satisfied 
with  his  acts"  is  instead  of  warfare;  and  " The  resignation  to 
his  will"  is  instead  of  authority. 

The  conclusion  is — that  whosoever  knows  and  believes  in 
what  has  preceded,  and  is  sound  of  mind  and  body,  and  of  full 
age,  and  free  from  servitude,  will  be  of  those  who  are  destined  to 
the  privileged  ranks,  and  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  private 
assemblies,  at  which  whosoever  is  present  will  be  saved  by 
Almighty  God,  and  whosoever  is  absent  will  repent  May  Qod 
facilitate  his  ways  of  good,  and  pour  upon  us  his  blessing!  He 
is  the  Assistant,  the  Giver  of  Victory,  the  Wise  and  the  Experi- 
enced!    Amen."  * 

Such  is  the  religion  of  the  Druses,  of  which  the  preceding 
account  is,  in  all  probability,  the  most  reliable  that  exists. 
On  its  own  showing  it  is  a  confused  disjointed  mass  of  Pagan- 
ism, heterodox  Mohammedanism,  and  corrupted  Christianity. 

The  total  Druse  population  may  exceed  80,000  souls ;  some 
say  100,000.  Of  these,  some  70,000  are  concentrated  in  the 
southern  division  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  round  the  base  of 
Hermon.  In  Haurftn,  the  ancient  Bashan,  there  are  7,000 
or  8,000 ;  and  in  Jabel  el-Ala  a  few  hundred  families  still 
remain. 

I  have  elsewhere  had  to  notice  a  very  remarkable  leading  ar- 
ticle in  the  ^^  Times,"  on  the  Syrian  Massacres,  beginning  with 
the  enquiry, — "  What  are  we  to  do  with  the  Druses  ?" 

The  well-informed  writer  of  that  article  tells  his  readers 
truly: — 

•  C9iiiiMiid*A  "  DnuM  of  the  LebaiioiL** 
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"The  great  Druse  Chief,  Mohamed-el-Nasar,  the  instigator  of 
the  recent  butcheries,  proclaims  openly  his  contempt  of  the  Sul- 
tan, and  defies  retaliation.  This  man  is  a  curious  specim^ 
of  a  savage,  with  just  a  smack  of  European  ideas,  and  just 
enough  knowledge  of  European  politics  to  set  him  on  a  wrong 
tack,  and  add  to  his  brutality  the  inspiration  of  conceit  He 
sets  up  as  something  of  a  gentleman,  and  cultivates  English 
acquaintance,  so  far  as  a  fortress  in  the  mountain  enables  him 
to  do  so.  His  fortress  itself  has  pretensions  to  being  a  palace, 
and  exhibits  corridors  and  galleries,  marbles  and  gilding.  He 
has  entertained  English  travellers  quite  lately  in  this  embel- 
ished  chateau,  and  he  does  us  the  honour  to  have  a  mighty 
respect  for  us.  But  there  is  something  irreclaimable  about 
this  savage  ;  he  gets  a  smattering  of  the  talk  of  European  life, 
and  scrapes  up  a  few  facts  about  governments  and  the  politics 
of  different  states,  but  they  are  not  incorporated  in  his  mind, 
and  never  once  mingle  with  his  real  vein  of  intellect,  which  is 
entirely  savage,  exhibiting  the  cunning  which  can  unthread 
the  windings  of  tribe  or  clan  politics  tolerably  well,  contrive  a 
combination  of  mountain  heads,  and  scheme  an  onslaught,  but 
is  utterly  incapable  of  grasping  a  single  fact  out  of  its  own 
accustomed  sphere.  The  civilisation  of  these  men  is  only  skin 
deep,  and  what  they  know  about  us,  their  European  stock  of 
ideas,  stick  like  so  much  plaster  upon  the  wild  aboriginal  in- 
tellect, with  which  it  refuses  to  amalgamate,  and  of  which  it 

is  only  an  unsightly,  discordant  outside  decoration 

The  only  use  to  which,  it  seems,  Mohammed  has  turned  hia 
knowledge  of  the  civilized  world,  is  to  start  the  idea  that  a 
massacre  of  the  Maronites  would  be  extremely  gratefid  to 
England,  as  being  a  blow  to  French  interests  in  Syria.  That 
is  just  the  sort  of  truth  which  a  barbarian  acquires  from  a 
smattering  of  Western  life  and  politics.  He  only  sees  tJiinga 
really  in  the  light  in  which  his  savage  nature  reveals  them, 
and  his  knowledge  immediately  joins  the  barbaric  material 
within,  is  enlisted  in  its  service,  and  aids  in  its  forcible  deve- 
lopment    This  maoi  it  appears^  really  fancied  himself  an 
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European  politician,  and  thought  that  he  Lad  the  head  of  a 
cabinet  statesman  on  his  shoulderB  in  planning  this  desperate 
and  horrible  scheme  of  Christian  massacre.  He  counted  on 
English  support,  and  therefore,  it  need  not  be  added,  on  an 
English  reward.  He  had,  doubtless,  before  him  the  vision 
of  an  expanded  and  exalted  tribe— of  an  alliance  of  England 
and  the  Druses,  which  would  bring  the  latter  out  of  their 
barren  fastnesses,  and  introduce  thenj  to  tlie  luxury  and  capital 
of  the  world ;  and,  finally,  of  himself  mounting  upon  his  tribe's 
success,  and  becoming  a  great  man  and  head  of  the  English 
party  in  SjTia." 

Bat  the  writer  of  the  '*  Times"  has  not  told  us  who  the 
parties  are  who  have  put  these  things  into  the  heads  of  the 
Druse  chiefs?  Wio  are  the  Europeans  who  have  put  these 
false  ideas  into  the  minda  of  the  great  Druse  chief  Mobamed- 
en-Nasar  and  his  com)M.'ers,  the  instigators  of  those  butcheries 
of  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  "  that,  a  massacre  of  Maronites 
would  be  extremely  grateful  to  England,  as  being  a  blow  to 
French  interests  in  Syria?" 

My  answer  to  these  enquiries  is — the  persons  who  are 
answerable,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  for  these  atrocities 
are  those  exceedingly  indiscreet  persons  connected  with  our 
Bible  Societies  and  Consular  Agencies  in  Syria,  of  whose  im- 
prudent, unauthorised,  and,  if  it  were  not  for  their  mig- 
ctiievous,  I  would  say,  bombastic  and  ridiculous  correspoodeDce 
and  personal  communications  with  these  sanguinary,  idolatrous 
barbarian  chiels.  Of  the  amicable  relations  of  those  persona 
with  the  Druses,  and  the  assurances  given  by  them  of  the  deep 
interest  taken  in  England  in  all  that  concerns  their  welfare, 
and  of  the  respect  in  which  their  noble  character  and  Iheir  valour 
is  held  there,  we  have  many  samples  in  the  late  Parliamentary 
lepers  on  the  Syrian  Disturbances. 

It  really  is  time  to  pat  an  end  to  this  scandalous  abuse  of 
missionary  influence  and  consular  power  in  Syria — to  keep 
British  imperial  interests  wholly  separate  and  apart  from  these 
miserable  contests  and  controversies,  which  lead  to  terrible 
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calamities  and  the  effosion  of  so  mnch  Christian  blood.  Till 
this  is  done,  the  influence  and  power  exercised  by  onr  Amhas- 
sador  at  the  Porte  will  be  misconceivedy  misrepresented,  and 
misconstmed  by  the  representatives  of  other  European  sove- 
reigns. This  has  been  the  case  already  with  regard  to  our 
interference  with  the  Porte  in  behalf  of  one  of  those  instigators 
of  the  late  massacres. 

The  Druse  Chief  Seyd  Bey,  or  Said  Bey  Hyemblat,  was  one 
of  those  pet  anti-Christian  barbarians,  the  result  of  whose 
intercourse  with  our  countiymen  is  so  graphically  described  in 
"  The  Times"  article  I  have  just  referred  to. 

In  a  letter  published  in  the  London  papers,  and  commented 
on  freely  in  some  French  journals,  dated  from  Constantinople, 
23rd  March,  1861,  we  read:  <<At  the  instance  of  Sir  E 
Bulwer,  the  Porte  has  consented  not  to  execute  the  Dmae 
chief  Seyd  Bey  Hyemblat  No  decision  has  as  yet  been  given 
on  the  demand  of  the  majority  of  the  International  Commis- 
sioners for  the  execution  of  Eoorschid  and  Tahir  Pachas.  The 
execution  is,  however,  not  likely  to  take  place." 

The  most  powerful  of  the  Druse  chiefs  in  Lebanon  were  the 
following :  Sheik  Said  Hyemblat,  called,  from  his  great  wealth, 
the  ^^  Purse  of  the  Druses."  He  held  an  influential  post 
under  the  Turkish  Qovemment,  as  Head  of  Police  in  the 
district  of  MukhtaraL  He  appears  to  have  played  an  atrociouB 
part  in  the  late  outbreak — openly  professing  a  desire  for  peace, 
but  secretly  stirring  up  his  men  to  wholesale  murder.  He 
was  brought  to  trial  by  Fuaii  Pacha,  convicted,  and  sentenced 
to  death ;  but,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Lord  Dofferin, 
the  British  Commissioner,  this  chief,  and  all  the  other  con* 
victed  Druse  chie&,  have  had  their  sentences  commuted,  or 
been  liberated. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


The  Metodalis  of  the  Lebanon  are  heterodox  MohatnmedEinB, 
of  a  very  loose  character  id  faith  and  morals.  They  call  them- 
selves orthodox  Osmanlis,  but  they  are  of  the  Schiite  sect 
of  All.  Wild,  unciviliaed  people,  tliey  are  the  least  numerous 
of  the  iuhahitaDte  of  the  Lebanon.  Their  numbers  now  hardly 
exceed  20,000.  They  inhabit  Aakalon,  Sidon,  Baalbec,  and 
the  mountainous  district  of  Diebet. 

Lieuteuaot  Burton,  in  his  "Travels  in  the  Hedjaz,  or  a 
Pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina,"  conjectures  that  the  Metflu- 
alia  of  Syria  are  identical  with  a  race  of  Arabs — the  Nahliawilah 
people — of  permanent  bad  fame  in  their  locality,  who  dwell 
in  Mecca,  separate  from  the  other  inhabitants.  These  people 
^•re  of  a  sect,  or  rather  a  branch,  in  particular  bad  odour,  of 

ihiites,  followers  and  venerators  of  Ali.     They  hold  the  doc- 

Ine  of  the  transmigration  of  souls,  and  are  reproached  with 
holding  opinions  and  principles  remarkable  for  their  perversity, 
ench  as  community  of  women.  They  curse  the  Sonnites  and 
their  venerated  Caliphs,  and  have  their  own  priesta  and 
teachers,  resembling  stritingly,  in  many  particulars,  the 
Mcloualis,  according  to  Burton ;  but,  as  I  think,  still  more 

le  Druses. 

Dr.  Thompson,  a  Protestant  missionary,  long  and  intimately 
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aoqnainted  with  the  Metonalis  (whom  he  designates  Metftwelis), 
thus  speaks  of  this  community : — 

"  This  people  are  fearfully  profane.  Everybody  curses  and 
swears  when  in  a  passion.  No  people  that  I  have  ever  known 
can  compare  with  these  Orientals  for  pro&neness  in  the  use 
of  the  names  and  attributes  of  GKkL  The  evil  habit  seems 
inveterate  and  universal.  When  Peter,  therefore,  b^an  to 
curse  and  to  swear  on  that  dismal  night  of  temptation,  we  are 
not  to  suppose  that  it  was  something  foreign  to  his  former 
habits.  He  merely  relapsed,  under  high  excitement,  into 
what,  as  a  sailor  and  a  fisherman,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
all  his  life.  The  people  now  use  the  very  same  sort  of  oaths 
that  are  mentioned  and  condemned  by  our  Lord.  They  swear 
by  the  head,  by  their  life,  by  heaven,  and  by  the  temple,  or, 
what  is  in  its  place,  the  church.  The  forms  of  cursing  and 
swearing,  however,  are  almost  infinite,  and  fall  on  the  pained 
ear  all  day  long. 

^^  If  the  laws  of  Moses  concerning  things  and  persons  un- 
clean were  intended  to  keep  the  Jews  from  mingling  with  the 
surrounding  nations,  nothing  more  effectual  could  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose.  I  know  by  experience  that  it  even 
renders  it  very  unpleasant  to  reside  in  a  Metawely  village, 
and  is  an  efiectual  barrier  against  forming  any  intimate  rela- 
tions with  them.  You  never  contract  friendships  with  persons 
who  will  neither  eat,  drink  with,  nor  visit  you,  and  into  whose 
houses  you  cannot  enter  without  contracting  or  imparting 
defilement.  The  law  must  be  broken  down  before  people  thus 
situated  can  either  unite  in  religious  ceremonies  or  contract 
family  alliances.  These  Metawelies  do  thus  live  separated, 
both  in  fact  and  feeling,  from  their  neighbours,  hating  all, 
hated  by  all.  Of  course,  they  refuse  to  eat  with  all  classes 
except  themselves ;  and  so  it  was  with  the  Jews." 

Dr.  Thompson  goes  on  to  point  out  striking  resemblances  in 
their  customs,  prejudices,  some  of  tlieir  rites,  and  in  the  con- 
tour and  expression  of  their  features,  witli  those  of  the  Jews. 
^^  Their  rules/'  he  says,  ^^are  exactly  the  same  as  those 
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found  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  LeyiticnSy  even  to  the  breaking 
of  earthen  vessels  which  have  become  defiled."  The  law  which 
obliged  persons  afflicted  with  loathsome  diseases  to  dwell 
without  the  camp  is  still  in  force,  not  merely  among  tent* 
dwelling  Arabs,  but  also  with  the  people.  We  spent  the  hot 
summer  months  of  1852  in  a  village  above  Sidon.  The  in- 
habitants were  nearly  all  Metawelies,  and  very  fanatical.  On 
a  rocky  hill  to  the  south,  a  poor  woman  (labouring  under  an 
infectious  disease)  was  thus  separated,'  living  in  a  booth  formed 
of  green  bushes.  She  was  not  allowed  to  leave  her  solitary 
shelter,  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  visit  her  but  the  person 
who  carried  her  daily  food.  There  she  passed  her  wretched 
days  and  nights,  until  death  delivered  her  from  the  dismal 
solitude.'* 

The  women,  according  to  Dr.  Thompson,  are  ^^a  sallow, 
forlorn,  and  ill-conditioned  generation,  every  way  inferior  to 
the  Christian  women  who  dwell  by  their  side." 

"  From  whom,"  asks  Dr.  Thompson,  "  did  they  derive  this 
law? 

^^  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  In  its  details  it  so  closely 
resembles  the  Mosaic  precepts  concerning  ceremonial  defile- 
ments, as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  they  have  borrowed  it  from 

the  Jews The  general  mass  of  the  Moslems  are 

the  mingled  descendants  of  the  various  races  who  composed 
the  population  of  the  Greek  empire  at  the  time  of  Mohanmied; 
and  this  original  confusion  of  races  has  been  infinitely  aug- 
mented during  the  twelve  centuries  of  their  lawless  occupation. 
In  all  the  Christian  sects  there  has  been  the  same  blending 
of  primitive  races,  and  a  large  infusion  of  foreign  and  European 
blood  during  the  times  of  the  Crusades,  and  subsequently,  even 
to  our  day ;  so  that  the  most  intelligent  and  learned  admit 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  now  to  ascertain  their  true 
national  origin.  The  Maronites,  as  a  body,  may  have  descended 
from  the  ancient  Syrians.  The  Nusarlyeh  suggest  the  idea 
that  they  are  the  miserable  debris  of  the  accursed  Canaanites. 
The  Met4welies  appear  to  have  immigrated  from  Persia, — ^they 
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have  a  decided  resemblance  to  the  Jews.  The  Moslems  of 
Palestine,  and  particularly  firom  Carmel  southward,  haye 
largely  intermingled  with  the  Egyptians.  Perhaps  some 
of  their  peculiarities  of  manners,  countenance,  and  language, 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  old  Philistines,  who  came 
originally  from  Egypt,  as  I  believe,  and  not  from  Cappadocia 
or  Cyprus.  In  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  and  the  plains  at 
its  base  we  may  possibly  find  some  traces  of  the  ancient  Ph<B- 
nician.    * 

Yolney  has  given  us  a  better  account  of  the  Metoualis  thsn 
any  other  writer,  though  a  period  of  three-quarters  of  a  centuij 
has  transpired  since  his  work  on  Egypt  and  Syria  was  pab- 
lished. 

"  To  the  east  of  the  country  of  the  Druses,  in  the  deep 
valley  which  separates  their  mountains  from  those  of  Damas- 
cus, we  find  another  small  nation,  known  in  Sjria  by  the  name 
of  Metoualis.     The  characteristic  distinction  between  them  and 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Syria,  is  that  they,  like  the  Persians, 
are  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  while  all  the  Turks  follow  that  of  Omar 
or  Moaouia.     This  distinction,  occasioned  by  the  schism  which, 
in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  Hegira,  arose  among  the  Arabs 
respecting  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  is  the  cause,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  of  an  irreconcilable  hatred  between  the  two 
parties.     The  sectaries  of  Omar,  who  consider  themselves  as 
the  only  orthodox,  assume  the  title  of  Sonnites,  which  has 
that  signification,  and  term  their  adversaries  Shiites,  that  is 
Sectaries,  of  Ali.     The  word  Metouali  has  the  same  meaning 
in  the  dialect  of  Syria.     Tlie  followers  of  Ali,  dissatisfied  with 
this  name,  substitute  that   of  Adlia,  which  means  Asserters 
of  Justice — literally,  Justiciarians — a  denomination  which  they 
have  assumed  in  consequence  of  a  doctrinal  point  they  advance 
in  opposition  to  the  Sonnite  faith.     A  small  Arab  treatise, 
entitled,   *  Theological   Fragments  concerning   the  Sects  and 
Religions  of  the  World,'  has  the  following  passage : — 

*  **  The  Land  and  The  Book,"  by  Dr.  Th(»npaon,  p.  165. 
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"  *  Those  sectaxies  wlio  pretend  that  God  acta  only  on  prin- 
ciples of  joBtice  conformable  to  human  reason,  are  called  Adlia, 
or  Jaatictarians.  God  cannot,  say  they,  command  an  im- 
practicable worship,  nor  ordain  impoaaible  actions,  nor  enjoin 
men  to  jierform  what  ia  beyond  their  ability ;  but  wherever  he 
requires  obedience,  will  bestow  the  power  to  obey.  He  removes 
the  cause  of  evil,  he  allows  us  to  reason,  and  imposes  only 
what  is  easy,  not  what  is  difficult ;  he  makes  no  man  respon- 
sible for  the  actions  of  another,  nor  punishes  him  for  that  in 
which  he  has  no  part ;  he  imputes  not  as  a  crime  what  himself 
has  created  in  man ;  nor  does  he  require  him  to  avoid  what 
destiny  has  decreed  This  would  be  mjustice  and  tyranny, 
of  which  God  ia  incapable  from  the  perfection  of  his  being.' 
To  this  doctrine,  which  diametrically  opposes  the  system  of  the 
SoQoites,  the  Metoualis  add  certain  ccreniouiea,  which  increase 
their  mutual  aversion.  They  curse  Omar  and  Moaouia  as 
rebels  and  usiirjiers ;  and  celebrate  All  and  Hosnin  as  saints 
and  martjTS.  They  begin  their  ablations  at  the  ulbow,  instead 
of  the  end  of  the  finger,  as  is  customary  with  the  Turks ;  they 
think  themselves  defiled  by  the  touch  of  strangers,  and,  con- 
trary to  the  general  practice  of  the  East,  neitlier  eat  nor  drink 
i^ont  of  a  vessel  which  has  been  used  by  a  person  not  of  their 
iWct,  nor  will  they  even  sit  wilh  such  at  the  same  table. 

These  doctrines  and  customs,  by  separating  the  Metonalia 
fi«m  their  neighbours,  have  rendered  them  a  distinct  socie^. 
It  is  said  they  have  long  existed  as  a  nation  in  this  country, 
though  their  name  has  never  been  mentioned  by  any  European 
writer  before  the  present  century ;  it  is  not  even  to  be  found 
in  the  maps  of  ^Danville,  La  Roque,  who  left  their  country 
not  a  hundred  years  ago,  gives  them  the  names  of  Atnediens. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  later  times,  their  wars,  robberies,  success, 
and  various  changes  of  fortune,  liavc  rendered  them  of  conse- 
quence in  Syria,  Till  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  they 
only  possessed  Balbek,  tJieir  capital,  and  a  few  places  in  the 
ralley,  and  Anti-Lebanon,  which  seems  to  have  been  their 
original  couutiy.  At  that  period  we  find  tliem  under  a  like 
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goyeniment  with  the  DroBes,  under  the  role  of  certain  sheikB, 
with  one  principal  chief  of  the  fSamily  of  HarfooBh." 

Subsequently  to  1750,  thej  established  themselves  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Bakaa,  and  got  a  footing  in  Lebanon, 
where  thej  obtained  lands  belonging  to  the  Maronites,  almost 
as  far  as  Besharrai.  Thej  even  incommoded  the  Maronites  so 
much  as  to  oblige  the  Emir  Tousif  to  attack  them  with  open 
force,  and  to  expel  them ;  but,  on  the  other  side  they  advanced 
along  the  river  even  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sour  (T^re).  In 
this  situation  Shaik  Daher  found  them  when  he  managed  to 
effect  an  alliance  with  them  ;  they  being  able  to  bring  into  the 
field  ten  thousand  horsemen,  all  resolute  and  formidable  troops. 
Their  courage,  however,  did  not  prevent  their  being  open  to 
accusations  of  predatory  habits,  of  robberies  committed  on 
Christians  and  Turks,  indiscriminately,  of  the  Pachaliks  of 
Sidon  and  Damascus,  for  which  chastisement  had  often  been 
demanded  and  denounced,  but  not  so  easily  inflicted.  Eventu- 
ally they  took  possession  of  Sour,  and  made  that  town  their 
head-quarters. 

Sheik  Daher,  Governor  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre  firom  1750  to 
to  1776,  an  Arab  by  birth,  and  of  Bedouin  descent,  was  the 
son  of  a  powerful  native  chief,  whose  territory  extended  to  the 
north-west  of  Tiberius,  and  included  the  town  of  Safad,  Daher, 
in  1749,  rebelled  against  the  Turkish  authorities  of  Csesarea, 
and  took  forcible  possession  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre,  in  his  63rd 
year. 

From  that  period  Daher  played  the  game  of  Mohammed  Ali, 
Pacha  of  Egypt ;  professed  the  most  devoted  fidelity  and  sub- 
mission to  the  Porte,  and  practised  the  most  flagrant  acts 
of  rel)ellion  and  opposition  to  its  authority — alternately  bribing 
and  cajoling,  or  secretly  conspiring,  or  openly  waging  ¥rar, 
against  the  Sultan's  oflicers  and  their  forces. 

"  For  some  years,  the  Turkish  Pachas  of  Said  and  Damas- 
cus," we  are  told  by  Volney,  "  had  been  incommoded  by  the 
Metoualis,  who  pillaged  their  lands  and  refused  their  tribute. 
Daher,  sensible  of  the  advantage  to  be  made  of  these  allies, 
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first  interposed  ae  mediator,  and  afterwards,  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate the  parties,  offered  to  become  secnrity  for  the 
Metoualis,  and  pay  their  tribute.  The  Pnchns  accepted  this 
proposal,  which  rendered  their  revenues  certain,  and  Daher 
was  content  with  the  bargain  he  had  made,  since  he  had 
secnred  the  friendship  of  a  people  who  could  bring  ten  thousand 
horse  into  the  field.  ....  About  the  year  1768,  he 
solicited  a  permanent  investiture  of  his  government,  for  him- 
self and  his  successor,  and  demanded  to  be  proclaimed,  '  Sheik 
of  Acre,  Prince  of  Princes,  Governor  of  Nazareth,  Tabaria,  and 
Safad,  and  Sheik  of  all  Galilee.'  The  Porte  conceded  every- 
thing to  fear  and  money  ;  but  this  proof  of  vanity  awakened 
more  and  more  her  jealousy  and  displeasure." 

So  early  as  1760,  an  enemy  of  Dalier,  a  Mamalouk  chief, 
lamed  Osman,  was  appointed  Pacha  of  Damascus,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  dangerous  Governor  of  Acre  ;  and  the  two  sons 
of  Osman  were  made  Pachas  of  Tripoli  and  Saide ;  and,  in  1 765, 
the  government  of  Osman  was  further  extended  to  Jerusalem 
and  the  whole  of  Palestine.  The  tyranny  and  rapacity  of 
Osman  Pacha  throughout  Palestine  powerfully  contributed  to 
amtain  Daher  against  the  Porte.  The  people  began  to  murmur 
on  every  aide,  and  Palestine,  emboldened  by  the  vicinity  of 
Egypt,  now  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  tlireateued  to  call  in  a 
foreign  protector. 

Under  these  circumstanceB,  Ali  Boy,  the  conqueror  of  Mecca 
and  the  Said,  turned  his  projects  of  aggraudisement  towards 
Syria.  The  alliance  of  Daher,  the  war  with  the  Itnssians, 
which  entirely  occupied  the  Turks,  and  the  discontents  of  the 
people,  all  conspired  to  favour  his  ambition.  He  accordingly 
pablished  a  manifesto  in  1770,  in  which  he  declared,  thivt  God 
having  bestowed  a  signal  benediction  on  his  arms,  he  thought 
himself  bound,  in  duty,  to  make  use  of  them  for  the  roUef  of 
the  people,  and  to  repress  the  tyranny  of  Osman  in  Syria. 

He  immediately  dispatched  a  body  of  Mamalouks  to  Gaza, 
who  seized  on  Ramla  and  Loud  Daher,  two  days  later,  made 
appearance  with  his  forces,  and  took  poasession  of  Jaffa 
B  2 
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and  Ramla,  in  which  towns,  as  well  as  Loud,  he  placed  gam- 
sons.  At  this  juncture,  Mohammed  Bey  arrived  in  Palestine 
with  the  grand  army,  in  the  month  of  February,  1771,  and 
followed  the  Sheik  along  the  sea-coast  to  Acre.  There,  having 
been  joined  by  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  Metoiudis,  under 
the  conmiand  of  Nasif,  and  fifteen  hundred  Safadians,  led  by 
Ali,  son  of  Daher  he  marche<l  in  April  towards  Damascus. 

The  Turks  in  every  engagement  with  Daher  and  his  Egyptian 
ally,  were  defeated.  Darouish,  son  of  Osmond,  Pacha  of  Saide, 
had  engaged  the  Druses  in  his  cause,  and  fifteen  hundred 
Okkals  had  arrived,  under  the  command  of  Ali-Djambalat,  to 
reinforce  the  garrison ;  while  the  Emir  Youscf,  descending 
into  the  valley  of  the  Metoualis  with  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  laid  everytliing  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  Ali  Daher 
and  Nasif,  on  this  intelligence,  directed  their  course  instantly 
on  that  side,  and,  on  the  21st  of  October,  1771,  happened  the 
action  in  which  the  advanced  corps  of  five  hundred  ]!iIetoualis 
entirely  defeated  the  whole  army  of  tlie  Druses,  whose  flight 
spread  terror  through  Saide,  whither  they  were  closely  pur- 
sued by  the  Safadians.  Ali  Djambalat,  despairing  to  defend 
the  town,  evacuated  it  without  delay ;  but  not  before  his 
Okkals  had  pillaged  it  in  their  retreat.  Tlie  Metoualis,  finding 
it  without  defence,  entered  and  plundered  it  in  their  turn. 

The  Porte,  terrified  at  the  defeats  she  had  met  with,  both 
firom  the  Russians  and  her  rebellious  subjects,  now  offered 
peace  to  Daher,  on  very  advantageous  conditions.  To  induce 
him  to  consent,  she  removed  tlie  Pachas  of  Damascus,  Saide, 
and  Tripoli ;  disavowed  their  conduct,  and  solicited  a  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Sheik.  Daher,  now  eighty-five  or  eighty-six 
years  old,  was  willing  to  accej^t  this  ofler,  that  he  might  ter- 
minate his  days  in  peace ;  but  he  was  diverted  from  this 
intention  by  his  minister,  Ibrahim,  who  did  not  doubt  but  Ali 
Bey  (who  was  then  about  to  visit  S}Tia,  on  his  return  to 
Egypt),  would,  the  ensuing  winter,  i)roceed  to  the  conquest  of 
Syria,  and  would  cede  a  considerable  portion  of  that  country  to 
Daher. 
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The  Porte  now  renewed  the  war  against  Sheik  Daher.  An 
anny  was  sent  against  him.  The  forces  which  Daher  could 
muster  to  oppose  thein  might  consist  of  five  or  six  thousand 
Safadian  and  Metouali  cavah-y,  eight  hundred  of  Ali's  Maioa- 
loiilcs,  and  about  one  thousand  Mograbian  infantry.  Daher 
had  secured  the  co-operation  of  some  llusaian  vessels,  to  second 
hia  projected  attack  on  the  Turkish  army  extending  along  the 
ehore,  from  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  adjacent  mountains. 
At  the  foot  of  the  mountains  the  Druso  allies  of  the  Turks, 
anned  with  muskets,  were  drawn  up. 

On  the  side  of  Sheik  Daher,  the  Metoualis  and  Safadiana 
were  extended  on  the  plain,  so  as  to  present  the  greatest  front 
possible  to  the  Turks.  The  right  wing  consisted  of  Metoualis 
and  the  Mograb  infantry,  intended  to  oppose  the  Druses. 

The  Turks  were  completely  routed ;  the  Pachas  of  Damascus, 

^ Tripoli,  and  Said,  and  their  troops,  fled  pell-mell, 
I    The  Druses,  who  never  engage  with  good  will  on  the  side 
ttf  the  Turks,  presently  left  the  field,  and  hid  themselves  in 
tlicir  mountains,  and  in  loss  than  an  hour  the  plain  was  cleared. 
The  allies,  satisfied  with  their  victory,  would  not  risk  a  pursuit, 
in  a  country  which  would  become  more  dilHeult  the  nearer  they 
tproached   Bairout ;    but  the   Xluseian  ships,  to  punish  the 
"Dses,  proceeded  to  cannonade  that  town,  where  they  made  a 
_ .  descent,  and  burnt  three  himdred  houses. 

Ali  Bey  and  Daher,  on  (heir  return  to  Acre,  determined  to 
take  vengeance  for  acts  of  treachery  of  the  people  of  Nabloua 
and  Jiiifa,  and  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1772,  appeared  be- 
fore the  latter  city,  besieged  it  and  took  possession  of  it  in 
February,  1773. 
Ali  Bey  shortly  after  took  his  departure  for  Egypt. 
At  this  time,  a  Syrian,  named  Alimed  Djeazar,  a  creature  of 
£«  Turks, -had  been  placed  at  tltc  head  of  affairs  in  Beirout, 
■  the  Pacha  of  Damascus.  No  sooner  had  Djezzar  been 
i  in  power  by  the  Turkish  governor,  than  ho  determined 
D  wield  it  for  himself,  professing,  however,  as  is  usual  in  such 
lees,  to  be  the  faithful  slave  and  servant  of  the  Sultan,  and 
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only  acting  for  his  benefit  agaiost  his  unworthy  employ^  in 
Damascus.  Daher  got  up  an  expedition,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
against  Beirout 

Beirout  was  then  a  town  largely  inhabited,  and  firequented  by 
the  Druses.  This  wily  people  no  sooner  gained  intelligence  of 
Daher's  projects,  than  they  assembled  and  determined  on  con- 
tracting an  alliance  with  Daher.  This  treaty  was  concluded 
near  Sour,  the  site  of  ancient  Tyre.  Beirout  was  besieged  by 
Daher,  and  obliged  to  capitulate;  and  Djezzar,  the  futura 
ruler  of  St  Jean  d'Acre,  was  carried  to  that  town  a  prisoner, 
but  in  a  short  time  contrived  to  effect  his  escape. 

The  defection  of  the  Druses,  on  this  occasion,  from  the 
Turks,  had  nothing  in  it  of  a  novel  character.  A  little  later 
in  1775,  they  declined  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Daher,  when  he 
was  in  need  of  their  assistance,  in  fact  in  the  last  extremity. 
On  that  occasion,  also,  the  Metoualis  failed  him. 

In  1771,  the  Metoualis  had  been  of  great  service  to  Ali  Bey 
and  Daher,  against  the  Turks.  But  Emir  Tousef  having  in 
their  absence  armed  the  Druses,  ravaged  their  country.  He  was 
besieging  the  castle  of  Djezin,  wlien  the  Metoualis,  returning 
from  Damascus,  received  intelligence  of  this  invasion.  At  the 
relation  of  the  barbarities  committed  by  the  Druses,  an  ad- 
vanced corps,  of  only  five  hundred  men,  were  so  enraged,  that 
they  immediately  rushed  forward  against  tlie  enemy,  deter- 
mined to  perish  in  taking  vengeance.  But  the  surprise  and 
confusion  they  occasioned,  and  the  discord  which  reigned  between 
the  two  factions  of  Mansour  and  Yousef,  so  much  favoured 
this  desperate  attack,  that  the  whole  army,  consisting  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  was  completely  overthrown. 

In  the  following  year,  the  afiairs  of  Daher  taking  a  favorable 
turn,  the  zeal  of  the  Metoualis  cooled  towards  him,  and  they 
finally  abandoned  him  in  the  catastrophe  in  which  he  lost  his 
life.  But  they  have  suflered  for  their  imprudence,  under  the 
administration  of  the  Pacha  who  succeeded  him.  Since  the 
year  1777,  Djezzar,  master  of  Acre  and  Saide,  has  incessantly 
laboured  to  destroy  them.     His  persecution  forced  them,  in 
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1784,  tu  a  reconciliation  witli  the  Drnzes,  and  to  enter  into  au 
alliance  with  the  Emir  Yousef.  Though  reduced  to  less  than 
Beven  hundred  armed  men,  they  did  more  in  that  campaign 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  Druses  and  Maronites,  assem- 
bled at  Dair-el-Karoar.  They  alone  took  the  strong  fortress  of 
Mar-Djebaa,  and  put  to  the  sword  fifty  or  sixty  Amaouts,  who 
defended  it  But  the  misunderstanding  which  prevailed  among 
the  cbiefs  of  the  Druses,  having  rendered  abortive  all  tlieir 
operations,  the  Pacha  has  obtained  poeaeasion  of  the  whole 
valley,  and  the  city  of  Balhek  itself.  At  this  period,  not  more 
than  five  hundred  families  of  the  Metoualis  remained,  who  took 
refuge  in  Anti-Lebanon,  and  the  Lebanon  of  the  Maronitea ; 
and,  driven  as  they  now  are  from  their  native  Boil,  it  is  pro- 
bable they  will  he  totally  annihilated,  and  even  their  very  name 
extinct. 

At  the  close  of  1775,  Sheik  Daher  perished  on  the  field  of 
battle,  upwards,  it  is  said,  of  ninety  years  of  age  ;  not  killed 
by  the  Turkish  enemy  he  was  fighting,  but  perfidiously  slain 
by  one  of  his  own  mercenaries,  a  Mograbor  Barbary  soldier. 

When  the  usnal  Turkish  ceremony  was  performed  in  this 
case  of  cutting  oft'  tlie  head  of  a  alain  rebel  governor,  pick- 
ling it  and  sending  it  off  to  be  presented  to  the  Sultan,  Djezzap 
was  temporarily  appointed  the  successor  of  Daher  by  the 
Capitao  Pacha,  by  whose  measures  Daher's  final  ruin  ha<:l  been 
effected ;  and  a  httle  later,  the  Saltan  appointed  Djezzar,  pacha 
of  Acre  and  Sidon.* 

With  this  episode  in  Turkish  history,  the  author  of  this 
work  is  only  concerned  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  part  taken  by 
the  Metoualis  and  the  Druses,  in  the  contentions  and  warfare  of 
r  rulers. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


The  Influence  of  Russia  over  the  Great  Mass  of  the  Christian  Popolatiofii  of  the 
Turkish  Empire. — The  Exercise  and  Results  of  that  Influence  at  Different 
Periods  of  the  Greek  Revolution. 


The  political  influence  of  Russia  in  Turkey  is  the  result  of  its 
religious  influence  there. 

The  identity  of  the  religion  of  Russia  with  that  of  the  great 
majority  of  tlie  Christian  communities  scattered  over  the 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empires,  and  concentrated  in  Constan- 
tinople, constitutes  the  first  irreat  element  in  the  union  of  in- 
terests, influences,  and  sympathies  of  the  Russian  and  Greek 
populations.  This  union  is  based,  moreover,  on  something 
stronger  than  an  exercise  of  the  reasoning  powers  on  the  part 
of  the  Greeks.  It  has  its  foundation  in  the  permanent  reh- 
gious  instinct  of  the  people,  which  travellers,  who  hate  all  reU- 
gions  but  their  own,  call  prevalent  religious  fanaticism.  The 
same  permanent  religious  principle,  idea,  or  instinct,  certainly 
prevails  in  Russia,  and  we  need  not  wonder  at  its  power  or 
permanency.  The  Greek  religion  is  not  only  the  law-estab- 
lished religion  of  the  State,  but  no  other  religion  enters  into 
competition  with  it.  ^^^ly  is  that  religious  principle,  idea,  or 
instinct  so  permanently  fixed  in  the  hearts  and  heads  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Orthodox  Church  throughout  the  Levant? 

Because,  in  the  first  place,  their  Church  has  undergone  per- 
secution and  spoliation. 

The  Greek  clergy  have  acquired  the  power  and  influence  they 
have  so  long  and  successfully  exercised  over  their  flock,  and 
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contiiiTie  to  exercise  in  Turkey — simply  becauBe  they  have  been 
always  tme  to  the  cause  of  nationality  of  their  countrymen,  no 
lesg  than  to  the  interests  of  the  Greek  Church,  as  they  under- 
stood them,  in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  religious 
belief 

Herein  is  the  chief  danger  which  menaces  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, the  field  that  is  thus  opened,  in  all  its  provinces,  for 
Buflaian  influence,  and  the  operations  of  secret  emissaries  of 
Russia. 

All  strength  of  religious  belief,  in  any  Church  that  is  not 
ProtfiBtant,  passes  for  a  fierce  fanaticism,  therefore,  all  the 
efforts  of  that  Russian  influence  in  Turkey,  is  ascribed  to  that 
spirit,  or  the  pretension  to  it  of  a  fraudulent  policy,  seeking  only 
territorial  aggrandisement,  and  regardless  of  any  results  of  a 
religious  nature. 

My  belief  is,  there  is  not  a  people  in  Christendom  more  sm- 
■ly  and  strongly  attached  to  their  religiou  than  the  Itussiane. 

In  the  event  of  Itussiau  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Turkey, 
effectually  taking  place,  the  Sclavonic  populations,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would  be  among  the  first  of  the  Christian  races  to  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  Russia,  if  their  animosities  with  the  Greeks, 
even  those  of  their  own  Orthodox  Church,  did  not  tend  to 
embarrass,  I  will  not  say  hinder,  any  combined  action  between 
them. 

Whenever  the  opportunity  comes,  and  Turkey's  weakness 
presents  it  to  them,  I  believe  tlio  instincts  of  race  will  prevail 
over  any  religiooa  antipathies  that  now  exist,  and  the  common 
tie  of  Sclavonic  origin,  which  binds  the  Wallachian  and  Mol- 
davian with  the  great  Sclavonic  hive  i»f  Russia,  will  be  found 
more  powerful  in  its  antagonism  to  Turkey,  tlian  any  array  of 
hostile  feelings  on  the  parts  of  Christian  communities,  slightly 
differing  in  religious  rites,  against  each  other. 

Strange  to  say,  the  power  of  England,  exercised  at  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  has  led,  even  of  late  years,  to  the  deprivation  of  the 
Greek  Patriarch  by  the  Sultan,  and  ordering  the  synod  to  pro- 
to  the  election  of  another. 
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In  1840,  the  English  QoTemment,  through  its  ambassador, 
complained  of  the  Greek  Patriarch  exercising  his  spiritual  fhno- 
tions  in  a  way  injurious  to  the  interests  of  British  rule  in  the 
Ionian  Islands,  transgressing  the  limits  of  ecclesiastical 
authority,  and  incriminating  the  power  exercised  by  British 
functionaries  in  the  Protectorate. 

The  poor  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  his  spiritual  rights,  for  expressing  in  his  pastoral 
communications  to  his  clergy,  his  sorrow  and  indignation  at 
the  cruel  treatment  of  Greek  ecclesiastics  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
at  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Ward,  at  the  summary  executions  of 
them,  and  all  the  attending  circumstances  of  a  revolting  cha- 
racter, which  have  been  reprobated  elsewhere,  in  the  British 
Press  and  Parliament,  was  sacrificed  by  the  Sultan  at  the 
request  of  the  British  ambassador,  instigated  by  the  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  to  punish  the  head  of  that 
religion,  whose  priests  he  had  suspended^  with  a  vengeance — ^by 
the  neck — for  calling  in  question  those  acts  of  his,  which 
brought  so  much  disgrace  on  the  British  name  in  her  colonial 
government  The  late  Sir  Henry  Ward,  whose  exploits  in 
public  life  we  have  recently  seen  so  glorified  in  the  British 
Press,  has  probably  done  more  to  make  British  power  odious, 
not  only  in  the  Ionian  islands,  but  throughout  Greece,  than  any 
individual  of  his  nation  has  ever  done  before. 

But  what  will  the  eulogists  of  Turkish  rule  over  Christian 
Rajahs  say  to  this  sacrifice  of  a  Greek  Patriarch  by  the  Sultan, 
at  the  bidding  of  a  European  power  of  a  diflferent  religion  ?  We 
are  constantly  dosed  usque  ad  nauseuMj  with  hyperbolical  com- 
mendations of  Turkish  toleration,  protection  of  Christian 
Churches,  perfect  independence  of  Patriarchs,  and  security  for 
prelates,  priests,  and  monks.  Let  those  who  administer  those 
nauseous  doses  of  admiration  for  Turkish  tolerance,  turn  to  the 
Imperial  edict,  depriving  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  his  office,  pub- 
lished in  the  Moniteur  Ottomane^  the  14th  March,  1848. 

The  earliest  known  exercise  of  secret  Russian  influence  in  the 
territory  of  Turkey,  of  a  hostile  nature  to  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
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was  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Anne,  1730—41,  when  Rus- 
sian emissaries  were  sent  into  Epirus,  and  the  mountaiQS  of 
Thessally,  to  stir  up  the  Greek  Rajahs  to  insurrection,  scat- 
tering gold  and  inflammatory  proclamations  with  unsparing 
hands. 

The  Greeks  made  a  partial  insurrection,  and  were  perfidiously 
abandoned  to  their  fate  by  their  Russian  sympathisers,  at  the 
peace  of  1739,  as  they  always  subsequently  have  been,  as  often 
as  they  rebelled  and  have  been  unsuccessftd. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  new  Russians  were 
sent  into  Greece  (1741 — 62),  and  stealthily  sowed  the  seeds  of 
disaffection  to  the  Turkish  Government,  scattered  vague  ru- 
mours of  war  against  the  Ottoman  Porte,  whispered  mysterious 
communications,  semi-religious  allusions  to  scriptural  predic- 
tions of  help  from  on  high,  and  hopes  of  approaching  emanci- 
pation for  the  people  of  the  holy  Orthodox,  especially  among 
the  Mainotes. 

The  Greeks,  in  all  their  insurrections,  have  been  powerfully 
acted  on  by  those  vague,  mysterious  allusions  to  their  religion, 
and  to  their  deliverance  from  thraldom,  on  account  of  it,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Russians. 

In  1770,  new  Russian  intrigues  in  Greece,  led  to  another 
abortive  insurrection,  and  all  the  inevitably  calamitous  conse- 
quences of  abortive  insurrections  to  the  defeated  insurgents. 

The  foreign  power  by  which  they  were  instigated  to  rebel,  as 
usual,  ultimately  abandoned  them  to  their  fate. 

Fifty  thousand  Greeks  were  massacred,  while  the  Russians 
looked  quietly  from  their  vessels  on  the  conflagration  of  the 
town  and  villages  of  their  slaughtered  dupes.  So  much  for 
hopes  of  deliverance  from  servitude  at  the  hands  of  foreign 
powers,  pretending  to  sympathise  with  an  oppressed  people, 
purposing  only  to  promote  its  own  selfish  policy.  It  was 
during  this  insurrection  the  Turkish  fiect  was  destroyed  at 
Tchesm^  in  July,  1770. 

The  treaty  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  of  Kainardji,  in 
1779,  conferred  considerable  advantages  on  the  Greeks,  and 
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cansed  the  latter  more  than  ever  to  regard  the  Bussians  as 

their  natural  protectors.  By  one  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty 
above  mentioned,  the  Porte  engaged  to  protect  the  Christian 
religion  and  its  churches  in  its  Empire,  and  to  permit  the  ac- 
credited ministers  of  Russia  at  Constantino}lle  to  represent  to 
the  Porte  any  grievances  the  Christian  Rayahs  might  have  to 
complain  of,  and  to  remonstrate  with  the  Turkish  Grovemors 
against  any  injury  or  injustice  done  them. 

A  new  treaty  of  peace  between  those  Powers,  that  of  Jassr, 
in  January,  1792,  which  recognised  the  annexation  of  the 
Crimea  to  Russia,  was  productive  of  further  advantages  to  the 
Greeks. 

The  Czar,  Peter,  made  no  secret  of  his  views  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  him  and  his  successors,  as  he  piously  believed,  by 
divine  Providence  to  dismember  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  make 
Constaiitinople  the  metropolis  of  Russia,  the  great  emporium 
of  the  commerce  of  the  east. 

In  the  year  1720,  Peter  the  Great  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  Porte,  in  which,  for  the  first  time,  Russia,  after  the  example 
of  fhe  Catholic  Powers,  stipulates  for  the  protection  of  Russian 
monks  and  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem. 

The  11th  article  of  this  treaty,  which  was  confirmed  by  the 
same  article  of  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  in  1739,  is  the  origin  of 
the  protectorate,  which  the  czars,  at  a  later  period,  claimed  over 
the  Greeks  in  Turker.     It  runs  thus  : — 

"  The  merchants  of  both  nations  shall  enjoy  perfect  securitr 
in  travelling  and  trafficking  between  the  two  countries.  The 
Russians  shall  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem,  and  other  holy 
places,  and  they  shall  not  be  subject,  either  at  Jerusalem  or 
elsewhere,  to  any  tribute,  karadj,  pekasch,  nor  toanypecnniaxr 
exaction  whatever  for  their  passports.  Russian  ecclesiastics 
remaining  in  the  territories  of  the  Porte,  shall  not  be  mo- 
lested." 

Fortune,  in  arresting  the  progress  of  Peter  the  Great  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pruth,  suspended  the  execution  of  his  projects ; 
bat  the  design  of  stirring  up  revolt  in  Greece,  at  a  fittiii; 
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moment  never  waa  abandoned.  It  passed  ae  a  tradition  to  hia 
successors.  The  master  design  of  Peter  the  Great  was  trans- 
mitted to  them  in  a  code  of  testamentary  instructions  of  a  re- 
markable character.  The  authenticity  of  this  document  has 
been  called  in  (Jucstion,  but  the  genuine  state  Bussiau  character 
of  the  secret  haute  politique,  of  the  instructiona,  admits  of  no 
doubt  or  denial.  It  may  certainly  be  said  of  it,  "  B'iln'estvrai, 
c'eat  hieii  trouve." 

Kuasian  deaigna  againat  Turkey  are  of  a  very  diifercnt  form 
from  those  against  Hindostan. 

Captain  Hollo  Burslcm,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  A  Peep  into 
Turkistan"  (Lon.  8vo.  1846),  givea  an  interesting  account  of 
those  regions  which  a  Russian  army  would  have  to  traverse 
that  was  destined  to  invade  llindostan,  and  with  that  view  waa 
to  reach  Affghanistan, 

Captain  Burslcoi  explored  a  part  of  Turkistan  which  he  be- 
lieves was  never  before  visited  by  a  European,  A  great  tract  of 
country  between  Ghoree  and  Badighar,  of  about  eighty  miles 
extent.  One  of  those  passes  of  perilous  and  difficult  defiled 
between  the  Huasian  territory  and  Affghanistan,  which,  not- 
vrilbstiinding  their  utter  impracticability  for  routes  to  be  tra- 
versed by  an  army  of  Europeans,  at  the  period  of  our  Affghanis- 
tan war,  served  to  frighteu  these  islands  from  their  propriety  as 
fraught  with  danger  from  Russia  to  the  Indian  Empire  of  Great 
Britain. 

Of  the  immense  difficulty  that  a  modern  army  of  considerable 
numbers,  with  all  its  incumbrances,  would  have  to  encounter  in 
such  a  coiuitry;  of  the  hopelessness  of  preserving  any  efficiency" 
or  even  a  tithe  of  the  numerical  strength  of  an  army  marched 
througli  such  regions  as  those  visited  by  Captaiu  Burslem,  that 
intelligent  officer  leaves  his  rewiers  in  no  doubt. 

The  extensive  regions  of  Turkistan,  through  which  he 
travelleil,  are  subject  to  great  and  sudden  changeg  of  terapera- 
liire,  prejudicial  to  hcidth.  Tlie  soil  of  the  extensive  plains  is 
fwr  the  mofit  part  poor  and  barren,  patches  of  verdure,  with 
luzoriaDt  grass,  are  the  exceptions ;  and  dreai^  wastes  of  vaat 
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extent,  without  water,  or  traces  of  cultivation,  or  sign  of  foawm 
habitation,  a  vestige  of  the  wreck  of  past  civilisation,  are  themla 

^^  When  we  consider  (says  Captain  Burslem)  the  passes  of 
Turkistan  embrace  only  a  small  part  of  the  distance  to  be  tn> 
versed  by  an  army  from  the  west,  we  may  well  dismiss  £rom 
our  minds  that  ridiculous  impression,  once  so  prevalent  in 
India,  that  is  now  justly  denominated  Aupophobia.  What  a 
fearful  amount  of  human  suflfering  might  have  been  averted  1 
What  national  disgrace  might  have  been  avoided  I  What 
millions  of  treasure  might  have  been  saved,  had  the  authoritiet 
of  India  but  examined  the  practicability  of  an  invasion,  which 
Russia  had  too  much  wisdom  ever  seriously  to  contemplate.*" 
"  Be  it  borne  in  mind  these  reflections  of  an  intelligent  mili- 
tary man,  were  made  shortly  after  the  disastrous  Affghanistsn 
war  with  Great  Britain. 

There  is  a  remarkable  notice  in  Eton's  "  Survey  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,'*  third  edition,  1801,  of  a  project  of  a  French  officer, 
Monsieur  de  St.  Yenie,  pressed  on  the  Empress  Catherine  of 
Bussia,  about  1780,  of  a  Russian  expedition  to  be  sent  against 
the  English  in  Hindostan,  tlirough  Bochkara  to  Cashemire,  and 
thence  to  Bengal.  The  projector  had  formed  a  similar  plan  for 
destroying  the  British  dockyards  and  vessels  of  war  in  them, 
and  executed  a  similar  ingenious  device  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Dutch  arsenal.  The  Empress,  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Eton, 
received  the  project  favorably,  and  foresaw  little  difficulty  in 
transporting  an  army  through  Bochkara,  or  danger  of  encounter- 
ing any  formidable  Mohammedan  resistance,  inasmuch  as  a  part 
of  the  project  was  to  re-establish  the  Mogul  Emperor  in  India, 
and  place  a  Mogul-Mohammedan  Prince  on  tlie  throne  at  Delhi. 
The  projector  stated  that  there  were  passes  through  the  moun- 
tains that  rendered  the  march  of  an  invading  Russian  army 
into  India,  an  easy  matter,  and  that  he  had  seen  people  who 
had  been  sent  there  to  examine  these  passes  by  M.  de  Vergen- 
nes,  the  French  minister. 

*  Captain  Bonlem's  Peep  into  Turkistan,  p.  177. 
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The  map,  accompanying  the  projected  route,  waa  dnly 
examined  and  highly  approved  by  the  Empress.  But  Prince 
Potemlten,  despite  his  enmity  to  the  English  as  well  as  the 
Turks,  ridiculed  the  project,  and  no  doubt  that  able  and  astute 
fiussian  minister,  had  good  reasons  for  so  doing,  notwithstanding 
the  reminiscences  of  many  successful  invasions  of  Hindoatan, 
of  Timour'a  expedition  in  1398,  of  Nadir  Scha'a  in  1738,  and 
of  Abdallah,  several  times  from  1748  to  1765. 

In  the  reign  of  Catherine,  the  designs  of  Russia  against 
Turkey  took  the  form  of  a  policy,  whose  key-note  was  the 
necessity  of  Constantinople  being  made  a  part  of  the  Russian 
Empire.  In  the  correspondence  of  the  Prince  de  LJgne,  we 
find  a  letter  dated  from  a  town  in  tlie  Crimea,  the  lat  of  June, 
1787,  wherein  the  Prince,  speaking  of  the  conversations  he  had 
held  with  the  Empress  Catherine  and  the  Emperor  Joseph  of 
Austria,  on  the  subject  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  says : — 

"  Their  Majesties,  now  and  then,  touched  on  the  siibject  of 
those  poor  devils  of  Turks,  and  some  hints  were  thrown  out  in 
ft  quiet  sort  of  way.  Aa  an  amateur  of  virtv,  I  spoke  of  re- 
Mtablishing  the  Greeka  and  talked  of  Alcibtados :  Catherine 
for  resuscitating  Lycurgiis  and  Solon;  but  Joseph,  who 
tiionght  more  of  the  future  than  the  past,  more  of  the  positive 
and  IJie  practical  than  the  ideal,  exclaimed,  'What  the  devil 
will  you  do  with  Constantinople  ?' "  And  Ubiciui  states  it  was 
during  this  visit  to  the  Crimea  that  tlie  project  of  seizing  on 
the  Ottoman  Empire  waa  agreed  on  between  Catherine  the  2nd 
and  the  Emperor  Joseph,  though  the  final  details  of  its  dis- 
memberment were  reserved  for  a  future  period. 

Peter's  successor,  Catherine  the  Ist,  carried  out  the  viewB, 
ftud  acted  on  the  testamentary  instructions  of  her  father,  in  re- 
gard to  Turkey.  She  began  the  process  of  dismemberment,  by 
making  the  Crimea  a  Russian  province, 

The  conversation  of  the  august  sovereigns  in  the  Crimea, 
was  soon  followed,  iu  1787,  by  the  war  of  Russia  with  the 
"  poor  devils  of  Turks,"  who  continued,  however,  to  baffle  the 
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cliief  desigoB  of  the  angust  sovereigns.  The  Turkish  territoiy 
of  the  Crimea,  however,  became  a  Russian  province. 

The  European  powers,  in  1787  and  1788,  as  in  1828,  looked 
on  as  passive  spectators  of  the  struggle  between  Bossia  and 
Turkey.  Russia,  from  the  first,  could  always  speculate  largely 
on  the  baseness  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  the  readiness  of 
either  power  to  connive  at  or  to  promote  any  policy  of  here, 
that  had  for  its  aim,  territorial  robbery  or  aggrandizement 
At  all  times  the  baseness,  treachery,  and  perfidiousness  of 
Austria,  especially  in  its  character  of  a  great  European  power, 
always  truckling  to  powerful  despotism  and  great  enmity  to 
national  right,  has  been  uniform.  So  long  as  Turkey  was 
powerful,  and  brutally  oppressive  towards  its  christian  Rayahs, 
all  her  sympathies  were  with  Turkey,  and  her  best  secret  ser- 
vices given  to  her  perfidiously,  to  turn  any  resistance  of  those 
oppressed  christian  races  on  her  borders,  into  abortive  insur- 
rection. 

One  need  not  be  much  surprised  at  the  sure  support  in  all 
emergencies,  that  Russia,  in  any  scheme  of  plunder  or  state 
burglary,  might  expect  from  a  new  state  like  Prussia,  composed 
of  plundered  territories,  the  result  of  German  raids  and  ravages 
in  countries  bordering  on  Russia  and  Austria,  of  wholesale 
robberies  of  small  states  and  colonies  on  the  part  of  Teutonic 
Knights,  of  the  merging  of  one  of  those  potent  and  ruthless 
brigands,  the  Grand  Master  of  the  order,  into  a  duke  of  East 
Prussia,  an  acknowledged  fief  of  Poland ;  and  in  1594,  of  the 
union  of  that  dukedom  of  Prussia,  with  the  Electorate  of 
Brandenburgh  as  it  exists  at  the  present  time,  that  Prussia, 
whose  independance  as  a  state  under  Frederick  William,  sur- 
named  The  Great,  was  only  acknowledged  by  Poland  so  late  as 
1657.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  the  great  Napoleon's  friend,  "a 
Greek  of  the  Lower  Empire,"  full  of  fraud  and  dissimulation, 
spoke  of  the  possession  of  Constantinople  as  a  necessity  for 
Russia.  To  use  his  words,  "  Russia  must  have  the  key  of  het 
own  house." 
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.  Alexander's  auccesaor,  tlie  Emperor  Nicholas — a  fanatic,  and 
a  man  of  very  inferior  intellectual  powers,  a  despicable  prince 
who  set  no  value  on  truth,  nor  attached  any  importance  to 
fidelity  in  the  ohservance  of  a  promise,  or  of  binding  obliga- 
tions in  an  oath,  like  the  Empress  Catherine— had  a  pet  project  of 
annexation  of  Turkey  to  the  Rui^sian  dominions,  and  he  tried 
hard  that  "  Russia  should  have  the  key  of  her  own  house,"  and 
he  discovered  the  poor  devils  of  Turks  were  sick  men,  and  it 
only  remained  for  Europe  to  bury  the  Mosijue  with  hononr,  and 
to  remove  the  remains  of  the  late  sick  man  to  a  quiet  grave  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Boephorus. 

In  the  history  of  people  robbed  of  their  independence,  and 
whose  condition  has  become  one  of  long  continued  servitnde, 
humiliation,  and  abject  existence,  nothing  can  be  more  mono- 
tonous than  it«  records  of  sufl'ering  and  subjection.  There  are 
no  great  changes  of  fortune,  no  stirring  events  of  great  pith 
and  moment,  no  sudden  outbursts  of  enthusiasm,  flights  of 
genius,  or  glare  of  grandeur,  or  transient  brilliancy  of  any 
eignal  exploit,  or  noble  effort  to  shake  off  oppression  in  the 
pages  of  that  sad  history.  Or  if  now  and  then  its  monotony 
ie  relieved  for  a  moment,  by  a  clamorous  resistance  to  the 
occasional  caprices  of  despotism,  the  miseries  of  the  sequel  of 
an  abortive  insnrrection  tend  only  to  remler  tlie  narrative  still 
more  painful.  "  Years,  and  even  ages  of  servitnde,"  says  M. 
Villemain,  "  roll  on  in  tedious  uniibnnity.  Generation  auc- 
cceds  generation  without  leaving  a  trace  behind ;  there  are  no 
events  to  vivify  the  scune.  There  is  nothing  new,  even  in  the 
eoffcrings  of  the  oppressed ;  and  their  misfortunee  are  aa  mo- 
notonous as  the  pity  they  inspire." 

TTie  time,  however,  cjime  when  this  long  monotony  in  the 
history  of  Greek  servitude  was  broken. 

From  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  in  1770,  the 
Greeks  became  eminently  commercial  and  maritime ;  and  with 
surprising  rapidity,  equipped  multitudes  of  trading  vessels  in 
the  ports  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and  the  ]>rincipal 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.     The  prosperity  that  ensued,  the 
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impetoB  given  to  intellectnal  porsnits,  the  establishmenty  abofve 
all,  of  schools,  in  which  Greek  nationality  was  not  sednloiulj 
suppressed  or  banned,  as  in  their  former  places  of  primitrre 
instruction,  were  the  precursors  of  Greek  independence  and  an 
Hellenic  kingdom  in  our  days. 

Rhigas,  of  Thessally,  was  the  first  of  his  countrymen  to  stir  in 
this  cause,  and  was  the  first  martyr  of  it  His  grand  idea  was 
the  regeneration  of  his  countrymen,  by  creating  in  Greece  a 
passion  for  its  literature,  and  a  love  for  his  beautifol  country. 
A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Daves,  half  a  century  later  than 
Rhigas,  determined  to  regenerate  his  countrymen,  resolved,  in 
Ireland,  to  attempt  the  same  object,  through  the  same  intel- 
lectual agencies. 

^^  In  1796,  Rhigas  repaired  to  Vienna,  to  mature  his  enter- 
prise, and  to  prepare  for  its  execution.  From  thence  he  cor- 
responded with  the  members  of  the  Hetairia,  who  were  dispersed 
through  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  with  the  authorities  of 
the  French  directory.  He  there  edited  a  Greek  journal  for  the 
instruction  of  his  fellow  countrymen,  and  printed  his  translation 
of  ^  Le  Voyage  de  Jeime  Ana^harsis.'^  He  also  constructed 
a  map  of  Greece,  and  had  it  engravetl  on  a  large  scale,  with 
the  names  of  places  in  Romaic,  wliich  he  probably  intended  to 
serve  as  a  basis  of  operation  for  the  Hetairists.  At  the  same 
time,  his  odes  and  songs,  written  likewise  in  Romaic,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  jMJople,  and  inspired  by  the  fervour  of  patriotism, 
aroused  in  the  hearts  of  all,  an  entliusiasm  for  liberty  and  for 
their  country.  His  famous  song,  which  has  been  said  to  be  an 
imitation  of  the  Marseillaise,  *  Sons  of  the  Greeks,  arise  I'  and 
his  other  equally  famous  hymn  of  the  mountaineers,  *  Heroes, 
how  long  shall  we  dwell  in  the  mountains  T  were  sung  and 
echoed  throughout  Greece." 

In  1821,  while  the  Greek  revolution  was  spreading  terror 
over  the  Turkish  Empire,  another  insurrection  having  broken 
out  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  the  old  panacea,  and  **  sovereign 
remedy  for  an  inward  bruise"  of  the  Turkish  state — a  series  of 
massacres  of  the  Christians  of  the  Turkish  capital,  and  through- 
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Ivat  several  of  tlie  provinces — was  had  recourse  to.    Aa  able 

liter  and  zealona  champion  of  the  Tiirkiah  Empire,  M.  Ubieini, 

Kiofonns  as  that  the  governmout,  having  proclaimed  "  the  holy 

■war"  in  Constantinople  by  the  Hatti  Scheriife  of  March  the 

Slst,  1821,  the  lives  of  the  entire  Christian  community  were 

placed  in  the  most  imminent  peril. 

In  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  some  twenty  families  of 
I  fheeks,  old  or  opulent,  who  claimed  to  be  tiie  descendants  of 
vtte  nobles  of  their  race  before  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  and 
KwHne  of  them  even  heirs  of  the  last  imperial  Princes  of  Constan- 
l4iiiople  and  Trebi»ond,  existed  in  a  quarter  of   Constantinople 
Msnlled  the  Fanar  or  FanaL     Their  acquaintance  with  foreign 
KtengTiages — for  which  acquirement  their  race  appears  to  have  a 
■Meculiar   apvitude,   the  genius  of  it,  moreover,   improved  by 
tedncation,  which  rendered  craft  and  intellectual  activity  pecu- 
liarly  adapted    for   employment   in  a    commimity  where  all 
mental   energies  were   dormant — made  these  Fauoriotes  first 
useful,  and  in  a  short  time  indispensable  to  their  Ottoman  lords 
as  interitreters,  secretaries,  employes,   and  various  influential 
and  confidential  officers  of  the  I'orte, 

For  nearly  seventy  years,  they  maintained  their  position 
and  ascendency  over  all  other  raiahs,  servile  and  sordid,  they 
were  wholly  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  tlie 
promotion  of  Turkish  interests.  But  a  change  appears  to 
have  come  over  their  views,  and  the  tendencies  of  their  pros- 
perity, from  the  time  that  the  secret  society  of  the  Hetairia, 
and  the  labours  of  the  martyr  Khigag  had  taken  tinu  root  is 
the  minds  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia, 
The  Fanariotes  became  patrons  of  learning,  and  Coundera  of 
Greek  schools  and  colleges  in  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  Saloni- 
ca,  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  continned 
80  to  I>e  to  the  time  of  their  downfall  in  1820. 

In  1814,  a  new  Hellenic  society,  with  the  name  of  Philo- 

uii,  was  formed  in  Vienna,  at  tlie  bead  of  which  was  Count 

3  d'lstrias,  a  Carfiote,  in  the  services  of   Russia,     Strango 

9  Bay,  the  society  was  formed  during  the  sitting  of   the  Con- 
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gress  at  Yiennay  and  some  of  the  sovereigns  pres^it,  and  Hm 
representatives  of  others  became  the  patrons  of  it  We  need 
noty  however,  wonder  that  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  one  of 
them,  for  the  professed  object  of  the  Philo-musii,  to  extend 
education  and  promote  literary  objects  in  Greece,  was  in  reality 
to  give  an  impulse  to  Greek  nationalism,  and  secretly  to  revive 
the  cause  for  which  Rhigas  died.  From  1814  to  1820,  the 
leaders  of  the  Philo-musii,  professing  moral  force  doctrines, 
and  those  of  the  Hetairia  confederacy,  disciples  of  the  physical 
force  school,  with  an  organisation  nearly  similar  to  the  Carbo- 
nari of  Italy,  carried  on  their  machinations  against  the  Turkish 
government,  conjointly;  and  in  1820,  their  numbers  were 
estimated  at  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand.  Their  revolu- 
tionary phase  dates  from  1818,  when  an  insurrection  was 
attempted  in  Servia,  which,  though  unsuccessful,  was  not 
unproductive  of  advantages  to  the  Greek  cause.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1821,  Alexander  Ypsilantis  unfurled  the  flag  of 
the  Hetairists  in  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  made  another 
abortive  insurrection,  which  Russia,  true  to  her  old  system  of 
abandoning  those  whom  she  had  compromised,  the  moment 
their  cause  was  lost,  denounced  in  a  solemn  ukase  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  played  the  same  perfidious  part  she  had  done  in  the 
Morea  in  1770,  and  still  more  recently  in  Servia  in  1818,  when 
she  first  encouraged  and  then  disavowed  the  attempt  of  Czemy- 
Georgy. 

When  the  news  of  the  insurrection  attempted  by  Ypsilantis, 
and  a  similar  outbreak  in  the  Morea,  reached  Constantinople, 
in  the  beginning  of  1821,  conflagrations  in  the  capital,  and 
massacres  of  Christians  of  all  sects,  but  especially  of  Greeks,  on 
a  grand  scale  followed. 

The  absence  of  a  newspaper  press  in  the  Turkish  dominions 
heretofore,  in  all  panics,  has  been  usually  supplied  by  other 
means  of  giving  vent  to  great  public  fears ;  popular  cries  of  any 
kind,  for  justice  or  for  vengeance ;  cries  of  religion  in  danger, 
or  of  the  State  on  the  verge  of  ruin.  A  conflagration  is  had 
recourse  to.    Pious  political  Dervishes,  in  such  emergencies, 
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0  about  the  city>  in  the  dusli  of  the  evening,  wililly  and  fiercely 
stirring  np  the  dormant  fears  and  fanaticism  of  the  multitude, 
and  causing  a  publiiiation  of  popular  opinion  to  be  made,  by 
Belling  fire  to  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city ;  or,  if  tliey  want 
to  do  something  equivalent  to  an  appearance  of  leading  articles 
on  the  same  sabject,  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  newspaper, 
for  several  successive  days,  they  have  houses  in  different  quar- 
ters of  tlie  city,  set  fire  lo,  night  after  night,  for  a  few  days,  till 
an  impression  is  made  on  the  mind  of  the  Turkish  Government 
by  this  public  mode  of  manifesting  popular  feelings  of  alarm  or 
discontent  Thus  Turkish  agitators  have  been  so  long  spared 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  printing  their  wrongs,  terrors,  or 
opinions  on  public  matters, 

The  conduct  of  Austria  in  every  phase  of  the  Greek  revolu- 
tion, was  alike  cruel,  treacherous,  and  ungenerous  to  the 
struggles  of  this  Christian  people.  Tliose  who  wish  to  see 
Austrian  power  renewed  in  Italy,  must  be  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  turpitude  of  her  diplomacy  in  the  east, 
nad  of  her  rule  of  galling,  stupidly  insulting  tyranny  in  Italy. 

The  Greeks,  certainly  will  never  forget  nor  forgive  the  foul 
murder  of  their  Rhigaa,  to  which  Austria  was  not  only  privy,  but 
a  prime  participator  in  its  guilt.  When  Rbigas  had  completely 
organised  his  first  effort  for  the  liberation  of  Greece,  and  the 
Greeks  only  awaited  the  signal  from  him,  to  riao  in  insurrection 
in  every  part  of  the  Felponneasus,  and  was  about  to  embark  at 
Trieste  for  the  Morea,  with  eight  of  his  companions,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Austrian  authorities,  by  the  order  of  their 
government ;  and,  by  the  Austrian  police,  this  truly  noble  and 
greatly  gifted  man  (then  in  his  33rd  year)  was  delivered  up 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  perfectly  conscious,  as  the  Austrian 
Government  and  Austrian  autliorities  must  have  been,  tijat 
they  were  delivering  him  over  to  certain  death.  And  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Rhigas  was  put  to  deatJi  by  the  Turks,  at 
Belgrade,  the  8th  of  May,  1798. 

Tlie  corpse  of  the  patriot  who  was  slain,  fairly,  perhaps,  by 
the  Turks,  foully  murdered  by  the  Austrians,  was  flung  into  the 
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Danube.  All  the  waters  of  that  deep  river  cannot  coyer  the 
guilt  of  that  foul  act  of  Austria — its  participation  in  the  death 
of  Rhigas. 

Some  years  later,  another  Greek  insurrection  broke  out  in 
the  Moldo-Wallachian  territory,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Alexander  Ypsilantis,  and  after  a  signal  defeat  at  Dragachan, 
had  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Austrian  territory.  The  unfortunate 
insurgent  chief  was  immediately  arrested,  and  sent  to  the  Hun- 
garian fortress  of  Mongatz,  and  there  kept  in  captivity  for  some 
years.  Austria  probably  thought  the  blood  of  Rhigas  was 
enough  on  its  hands,  and  on  its  conscience,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  that  expression  in  connection  with  anything  of  State  in 
Austria. 

No  sooner  had  the  Turkish  Government  manifested  its  power 
in  Constantinople  in  massacres  of  its  Christian  subjects,  in 
1820  and  1821,  than  the  entire  Greek  population  of  the  Morea 
manifested  its  revenge  in  a  series  of  revolts,  commencing  at 
Calamata,  a  southern  town  of  the  Morea.  The  chief  promoter 
of,  if  not  leader  in  this  revolt,  was  Alexander  Ma>Tocordato. 

On  the  First  of  January j  1822,  the  Senate j  or  National  Con^ 
press  of  representaticesj  ?vas  establlshei/  at  Calamata j  transferred 
its  sittings  to  Tripolitza,  thence  to  Argos,  and  from  Argos  to 
Epidaurus,  and  from  that  spot  issued  forth  its  memorable 
declaration  of  independence.  Tlie  executive  government  was 
vested  in  a  commission  of  five  members,  and  the  office  of  presi- 
dent was  conferred  on  Prince  Alexander  Mavrocordato.  The 
declaration  of  independence  is  well  worthy  of  being  recorded 
and  remembered  by  all  states  struggling  for  their  liberties. 

Tlie  declaration  was  as  follows  : — 

"  In  the  name  oj  the  llohj  and  Indiiisible  Trinity ^  the  Gre^k 

nation,  7cearied  by  the  dnadjal  iveiyht  of  Ottoman  opjn^ession,  and 

resolced  to  break  its  yoke,  thouyh  at  the  price  of  the  yreatest  sacri* 

JiceSj  proclaims  to-^day,  before  God  and  men^  by  the  oryan  of  its 

larcful  representaticeSj  met  in  a  national  assembly ,  its  Independ- 


ence.''* 


Ubicini,  "  Lettres  8ur  la  Turquie,"  vol.  2. 
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I  am  disposed  to  tbini  that  the  Greek  declaration  of  inde- 
idence  ia  a  nobltT  document  than  that  of  the  Americans,  and 
it  tiie  recently  emancipated  states  of  Italy  have  not  put  for- 
"  any  declaration  at  all  computable  to  it 

The  wholesale  indiscriminate  massacres  of  Christians  in  Con- 
'•iantinople,  the  mnnler  of  the  Greek  Patriarch,  and  the  Bishops 
of  Ephesus,  Nicoraedia,  and  Achiale,  by  the  Turks,  with  tbe 
sanction,  and  under  the  eyes  of  the  authorities,  in  tbe  latter 
end  of  1820,  and  beginning  of  1821,  gave  a  greater  stimuluB  to 
tlie  cause  of  tbe  Greek  revolutionists  than  it  ever  before  received. 
Thousands  of  Greeks,  who  never  before  dreamt  of  joining  their 
countrymen  in  arms  in  tlie  Mores,  now  flocked  to  their  standard 
of  iudejiendence.  In  England,  France,  and  America,  the  Greek 
cause  was  taken  up  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm.  Byron 
gave  heart  and  soul,  his  glorious  genius,  bis  means,  bis  life  to 
it" 

It  bas  been  the  fashion  of  late  years,  to  ridicule  tbe  enthu- 
Biastic,  generous  Bupjjort  given  in  England  to  the  Greek  cause 
j(rf  indepenilunce.     Unfortunately  the  tendency  of  our  times  is 

ridicule  everytliing  that  is  unseljishli/  u?ised<trian  and  unpre- 
wedented,  and  at  the  same  time  generous  and  enthusiastic  in  our 
sympathies  witli  tbe  aims,  efforts,  and  aspirations  of  people 
struggling  to  regain  lost  rights,  or  to  establish  a  new  national 
regime  of  independence. 

And  yet  England  has  more  just  reason  to  be  proud  of  her 
efforts,  pecuniary,  parbamentary,  and  Hterary,  to  aid  tbe  Greeks 
lia  their  struggle  for  independence,  than  of  any  exercise  of  dtp- 


^-*  In  Uie  beginning  of  1834,  the  author  of  thii  work,  tbDQ  in  Naples,  was  ad- 
'^■laad  very  atrongly  bj  the  lale  Earl  of  Bteaaington.  to  proceed  ta  Uwsnioughe  in 
the  CBpaoily  of  medical  attendant  of  Lord  B}Ton.  Whon  Lord  Byron  wiutdepart- 
ing  from  Genoa  on  his  espedition,  Lord  Bleajington  urged  on  biro  eDmetllr  lo 
t&ke  with  him  a  medical  attendant  in  whom  he  placed  much  conBdeacc  Lord 
Brron  declined  to  do  «d,  but  subsequently  he  expressed  hia  regret  that  he  llDd  not 
noceded  to  Lord  Blesainglon'i  wighM.  It  was  in  theee  cireumalanccs  that  tbo 
Ittller  urged  me  to  proccEcl  to  MeasstongUe,  Cuniished  with  a  leiler  h>  I^rd  Byron 
irhich  could  not  fail  to  re«u]t  in  the  appointment  dceigned  ibr  me.  I  did  not 
require  luany  argument  to  induce  me  to  act  on  tiiis  proponol.  I  iBlifHl  trma 
Kaplea  for  Smyrna,  and  on  my  arrival  at  the  latter  plue,  the  fimt  nevn  that 
'" — ""idiuflHaillisdMChof  Lord  Byron. 
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lomatic  astuteness  which  has  taken  place  in  recent  times,  in 
behalf  of  oppressed  nationalities.  The  services  rendered 
to  the  Greeks  were  without  any  reference  to  their  religion, 
commerce,  geographical  position,  or  the  bearing  of  the  latter 
on  mercantile  or  naval  interests  in  the  Mediterranean,  Greece, 
be  it  remembered,  from  first  to  last,  struggled  not  only  for  her 
independence,  but  for  her  religion.  She  never  compromised 
the  latter  from  any  views  of  expediency,  or  of  deference  to  any 
prejudices  or  opinions  well  or  ill  founded,  against  that  opinion 
on  the  part  of  those  Christian  Powers  she  looked  to  for  succour, 
and  received  assistance  from. 

The  Greeks  began  their  revolution  with  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion on  their  side ;  they  ended  it  successfully  with  the  same 
natural  protectors  of  their  country's  civil  and  religious  rights, 
behind  the  scenes  of  all  those  aspirations  which  terminated  in 
an  independent  kingdom  and  emancipated  Church. 

England,  I  say,  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  generous  and 
unselfish  part  she  acted  in  this  great  struggle  of  the  Greeks 
for  their  independence,  and  grand  achievement  of  its  attain- 
ment. 

By  the  Protocols  of  London,  of  the  5th  of  February,  and  the 
7th  of  March,  1830,  Greece  was  erected  into  an  independent 
kingdom,  comprising  the  Pcloponessus,  Allica,  Eubose,  and  all 
the  territory  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Volo,  to  the  eastern  point  of 
the  Gulf  of  Arta.  And  by  the  subsequent  Protocol  of  July  fol- 
lowing, the  Ottoman  Porte  completed  the  establishment  of  the 
limits  of  the  new  Hellenic  kingdom ;  by  which  it  ceded  more 
than  seven  hundred  square  geographical  miles  of  territory,  and 
nearly  a  million  subjects,  in  consideration  of  an  indemnity  of 
twelve  millions  of  francs — say,  in  round  numbers,  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling. 

The  Turkish  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  of  1856,  were  declared  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, under  one  elective  prince,  two  ministers,  two  elective 
assemblies,  and  a  central  commission.  From  the  "  Almanach 
de  Gotha,"  for  1860,  the  following  details  are  taken : — 
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"  Wallachia  contains  a  population  of  about  two  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  a  hundred  thousand  strangers,  subjects  of 
other  States. 

Moldavia  contains  a  population  of  1,400,000. 

The  Greek  religion  (separated  from  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church)  is  professed  by  the  inhabitants  of  both  principalities. 

The  Roman  Catholics  amount  to  about  50,000 ;  Protestants, 
10,000. 

Servia,  under  its  own  Prince,  elected  in  1858,  and  govern- 
mental administration,  contained  a  population,  in  1854,  of 
958,000  inhabitants. 

Montenegro,  under  its  own  Prince,  and  administration  of 
government,  has  a  population  of  125,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  of 
the  Greek  religion  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
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CHAPTER  XH 

The  Syrian  MaMicres  of  1860. 

The  recent  atrocities  committed  by  the  DroBeg  on  the  Haro- 
nitesy  connived  at  by  the  Turkish  authorities  in  Damascus, 
Deir-el-Kammar,  Hasbeya^  Rasheya^  and  numerous  minor  towns 
and  villages  of  Mount  Lebanon^  are  spoken  of  and  looked  upon 
in  Europe  as  casual  occurrences,  as  isolated  unexampled  out- 
bursts of  fanaticism,  and  religious  strife,  on  the  part  of 
ignorant,  intolerant,  and  besotted  people  in  a  Turkish  province, 
one  portion  of  whose  inhabitants  belong  to  a  Christian  sect  in 
communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  another  to  a 
Pagan  community,  who,  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  profess  to 
be  Mohammedans,  and  on  other  occasions,  pretend  to  English 
missionaries  to  be  favourably  disposed  towards  Protestant 
Christianity. 

These  massacres  are  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
general  character  of  Turkish  rule,  its  uniform  savagery,  intoler- 
ance, and  fanaticism,  in  relation  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Porte  ;  and  the  persistent  nature  of  the  hostility  of  English 
and  French  interests  in  the  Levant,  and  especially  in  Syria,  to 
the  influence  severally  exercised  in  that  country  by  the  Consular 
authority  of  each  power. 

The  French  sovereigns  from  the  time  of  St  Louis,  claim,  in 
virtue  of  treaties,  the  right  of  protecting  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  general,  the  Maronites  of  Syria  in 
particular. 
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The  English  government  since  1823,  exercises  the  privilege 
of  protecting  Protestant  missions  in  SjTia,  for  the  conversion 
of  Jews  and  Christiana  who  arc  Roman  Catholics,  and  through 
its  C'onsulfi,  carries  on  for  iU  miasionaries  a  perpetual  war  witk 
the  &[aronite  community  especially,  and  throngh  them  espousea 
on  all  occasions  of  sectarian  strife  and  bloodsJied,  the  side  of 
tlieir  enemies,  the  Dmses,  so  far  as  defending  their  acts  and 
inculpating  their  opponents. 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  Syria,  which  is  taken  advan- 
tage of,  ever  and  anon,  in  Constantinople  when  a  panic  has 
occurred  Because  a  war  with  Russia  is  apprehended,  or  there  ia 
a  dearth  of  com,  or  a  dread  of  insurrection  in  some  Danubian 
province,  or  a  want  of  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  troops 
and  employes.  No  people  are  so  subject  to  panics  as  the 
Turks  of  large  towns  and  cities,  and  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
variable than  the  form  in  which  all  Turkish  panics  are  mani- 
fested— namely,  in  headlong  impulses  of  furibund  fanaticism, 
prompting  the  panic-stricken  to  shed  the  blood  of  Christians, 
to  take  vengeance  on  the  Giaours  for  the  fears  and  suspicions 
they  are  the  occasion  of;  to  suspect  all  the  Rayahs  of  the 
provinces,  aa  well  as  those  of  Stamboul,  as  leagued  in  a.  conspi- 
racy to  murder  all  true  believers,  and  therefore  to  be  beforehand 
with  them,  to  let  the  Dervishes  loose  on  tbem  in  the  capital  or 
some  particular  province,  and  have  a  religions  war  and  a  mas- 
sacre, piously,  and  at  first,  covertly  counselled  and  enjoined. 

It  is  not  in  the  official  correspondence  of  Consuls,  with  their 
Bev«al  governments,  or  in  those  papers  relative  to  the  Syrian 
massacres  laid  before  the  i>arliamcnt,  that  we  are  likely  to  dis- 
cover any  trace  of  the  true  origin  of  them.  Those  ]»aper8  may 
be  read  from  beginning  to  end  without  finding  any  cine  to  the 
unaccountable  conduct  of  people  of  a  difl'erent  race  altogether 
fix>m  tho  Drnscs,  who  manifestly  connived  at  their  atrocities; 
nay,  participated  therein,  and  were  the  projectors  of  that  con- 
spiroty  against  the  ChrieUaus  of  all  sects  and  races  in  Syria. 

The  originators  of  that  conspiracy  were  not  Drnses  nor 
tooalis   nor   Ansayricns ;    thy   nvm    Ottoman   Turks;    the 
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conspirdcy  was  hatched  in  Constardxnople.  The  bond  tliat  imited 
its  members,  the  life  and  soul,  the  breath  and  the  heart's  blood 
of  it  was  fanaticism ;  the  object  of  it  was  to  create  a  revolation 
out  of  hatred  of  the  reforms  that  had  been  fatal  to  the  Janis- 
saries in  1826,  had  introduced  the  Hatti-sheriff  of  Galhanch 
and  Tanzimat  of  1839,  which  conferred  privileges  on  the  Chris- 
tian Ilayahs,  and  violated  the  principles  of  the  Koran,  and  had 
given  power  and  influence  at  the  Porte  to  the  representatives  of 
European  nations,  who  were  in  the  sight  of  all  true  moslems, 
mere  dogs,  children  of  the  shitan,  Nazarenes,  infidels,  all  that 
is  impious  and  infamous — in  one  word — Giaours. 

The  vile  policy  of  Turkey,  the  guilt  of  which,  however,  is  not 
confined  altogether  to  a  Mohammedan  government,  has  ever 
been  to  keep  the  different  races  and  sects  of  its  empire  at 
daggers  drawn;  to  keep  them  wrangling  and  jangling  among 
themselves  about  matters  of  opinion,  differences  of  religion, 
race  and  rights,  established  by  prescription,  or  claimed  in 
virtue  of  an  ancient  capitulater,  and  a  prior  or  a  better 
title  than  that  of  others  to  protection  or  pre-eminence. 
By  this  policy  of  weakening  a  people,  composed  of  different 
races  and  religious  communities,  the  Turkish  Empire  has 
ever  sought  its  strength ;  but  the  advantages  derived  firom 
it  are  necessarily  only  temporary.  The  time  must  come 
when  they  will  not  only  cease  to  exist,  but  when  the  results  of 
this  policy,  persisted  in  for  ages,  must  prove  detrimental  to  the 
state — nay,  destructive  to  its  true  interests. 

In  the  spring  of  1860,  advantage  was  taken  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  interests  and  objects  of  Turkish  fanaticism,  of  the 
jealousies  and  animosities  always  in  existence  in  Syria,  between 
the  different  creeds  and  races,  because  always  fomented  by  the 
Turkish  authorities ;  and  from  the  year  1825,  unhappily  greatly 
aggravated  since  the  Consuls  of  foreign  nations  became  more 
prominently  protectors  and  partizans  of  missionaries  of  the 
churches,  propagation  associations  and  Bible  societies  of  their 
several  countries. 

Since  the  last-mentioned  period,  the  interests  of  the  Maionites 
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have  been  taken  up  by  the  Consula  and  miasionariea  of  France, 
those  of  "  the  Orthodox  Greeks,"  by  the  Consuls  and  clergy 
of  their  co-religionists  of  llnssia ;  tliose  of  the  Dmses,  by  the 
Consuls  and  agents  and  ministers  of  the  Bible  societies  of 
England.  The  legitimate  duties  of  the  Consuls  of  those  three 
great  powers,  those  duties  connected  with  the  interests  of  the 
commerce,  the  political  influence,  the  civilization  of  these 
several  countries,  are,  to  a  very  great  extent,  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  proselytising  institutions,  and  the  views  re- 
specting them,  of  ministers  of  religion,  exceedingly  inimical  to 
other  ecclesiastics  and  communities  of  Christiana  out  of  the 
pale  of  their  own  church  establishment. 

In  1 825,  when  the  new  Anglican  element  of  discord  was  brought 
into  the  Syrian  agglomeration  of  a<iver8e  creeds  and  races,  there 
was  no  field  open  for  the  new  comers  into  the  Turkish  territory 
for  proselytism,  except  that  of  Mohammedanism  or  of  Juda^ism. 
The  former,  from  the  beginning,  offered  no  hope  of  success  at 
all,  and  none  has  been  realised  in  it.  The  latter  afforded  no 
grounds  for  any  expectation  of  success,  except  that  amount  of 
it  which  could  be  bought,  and  must  be  dearly  paid  for. 

Any  success,  then,  deserving  of  the  name,  that  could  be 
achieved  by  Protestant  missionaries  in  Syria,  must  be  obtained 
by  proselytism  directed  against  Roman  Catholic  communites, 
such  as  the  Maronites  and  united  Armenians,  or  against  the 
orthodox  Greek  community  ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  no  success  could  be  achieved  in  either  of  those  Christian 
communities,  (that  had  subsisted  for  centuries  in  the  midst  of 
Mohammedan  persecution),  by  the  missionaries  of  a  religion, 
differing  from  theirs,  recently  introduced  amongst  them,  with- 
out occasioning  feelings  of  bitterness  and  sectarian  hate — the 
most  diabolical  of  all  kind  of  hatred. 

These  feelings  were  indeed  excited  and  exasperated  to  a 
great  degree  of  fierce  animosity  at  the  time  that  the  conspiracy 
was  concocte<l  in  C'onstantinople  against  Christians  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  the  first  design  of  which  was  to  eflect  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Cbristiuns  of  all  Christian  sects  in  Syria,  but 
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especially  of  the  Maronites,  and  to  make  the  DnueB  instni- 
mental  to  the  execution  of  this  project 

This  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  intelligent  ecclesiastics,  hesdi 
of  hooses  and  of  orders,  connected  with  Roman  Catholic 
missions  in  Syria  and  Constantinople,  whom  I  have  met  witli 
in  the  East;  and  likewise  of  all  those  literary  and  political  per- 
sons whom  I  have  met  with  in  France,  by  whom  this  sobject 
has  been  studied  with  care,  and  with  access  to  the  reports  of 
the  Consuls  in  Syria,  made  to  the  French  GrOYemment 

The  &cts  in  the  various  reports  of  the  massacres,  in  those 
especially  of  an  official  character,  that  bear  on  this  opinion  of 
the  Turkish  origin  of  the  Syrian  massacres,  are  scattered  over 
a  vast  number  of  documents,  and  thus  separately  encountered, 
do  not  strike  the  casual  reader  as  stroug  evidence  of  the  guilt 
of  the  contrivers  of  those  massacres  bein<^  Turks.  It  is  onlv 
when  one  has  given  close  and  undivided  attention  to  the  several 
accounts,  that  a  conclusion  is  come  to,  or  rather  is  forced  on  him; 
namely,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  concurrence  of 
numerous  circumstances  taking  place  at  one  time,  correspond- 
ing in  different  districts,  all  tending  to  one  point ;  the  conni- 
vance at,  and  complicity  with,  the  murderous  acts  of  the 
Druses,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  these  acts  were 
planned,  secretly  suggested,  counselled,  and  directed  by  Mussul- 
mans for  fanatical  purposes. 

We  find  by  the  official  papers  that  the  principal  massacres  all 
took  place  within  a  period  of  four  or  five  weeks.  That  they  were 
preceded  by  visits  of  Dervishes  in  several  localities,  whose 
mission  seemed  to  be  to  stir  up  fanatical  feelings,  to  preach  up, 
in  fact,  a  holy  war.*  The  Turkish  authorities  of  high  rank,  in- 
cluding the  Pachas,  Mudirs  or  Governors,  with  one  or  two 


♦  July  8,  1858,  just  before  the  Syrian  massacres  of  June  and  July,  I860,  Con- 
sul Finn,  of  Jerusalem,  writes  to  the  Eari  of  Malmosbury,  referring  to  the 
Mohammedan  tumults  and  murders  at  JeiUIo.  ol)sen*es,  **In  the  presence  of  such 
events,  it  seems  necessary  to  mention  to  your  Lordship,  what  at  other  times, 
might  be  scarcely  worth  reporting,  namely,  the  great  numlter  of  Durweeahes  in 
our  town,  uttering  fanatical  cries  and  making  processions,  nearly  naked.  See 
FmtL  Papers,  No.  38. 
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lionoumble  exc«ptionB,  invariably  either  conoivcd  at,  or  openly 
encouraged,  tiie  carnage  and  spoliation ;  so  that,  while  the  Ifttter 
of  the  highest  rank  were  bronght  to  justice  in  considerable 
numbers,  not  one  of  the  Druse  Chiefs  who  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  massacre,  up  to  this  hour,  has  been  punished. 

The  recent  massacres  in  SjTia,  I  liave  good  grounds  for 
believing,  were  thus  got  np  in  Constantinople  by  tlie  old 
tanatic  party,  who  are  still  all-powerful  in  that  city,  and  are 
countenanced  and  enconraged  in  their  fanaticism,  and  their  pro- 
ceedings against  Christians,  by  Abdul  Azis,  the  brother  of  the 
late  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid.  In  the  month  of  Aagust  last  I  was 
in  Egj-pt,  a  few  months  only  after  the  Syrian  massacres,  and 
received  much  valuable  information  in  relation  to  them  from 
a  French  ecclesiastic  at  Alexandria — the  head  of  a  religious 
order,  a  gentleman  of  considerable  eminence,  remarkable  for 
his  attainments,  and  of  the  highest  order  of  intelligence,  who 
was,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  in  communication  with  all  the 
French  clergy  then  on  the  mission  in  Syria,  and,  to  my  know- 
ledge, in  daily  intercourse  with  the  fugitives  from  Syria,  who 
had  fied  during  the  maasncrcs  into  Egj'pt,  and  were  still 
remaining  there.  To  that  gentleman,  who  was  in  close  com- 
munication, too,  with  the  cousular  authorities  ot  his  nation  in 
Syria,  who  had  been  there  immediately  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  Druses,  and  was  cognisant  of  the  mischievous  designs 
that  were  then  conttiuplatod  by  the  Druses,  and  the  eflbrts 
tliat  were  then  being  made  by  the  French  Consul-general  of 
Syria,  in  concert  with  the  chief  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
Uaronites,  to  defeat  them,  I  am  largely  indebted  for  authentic 
information  on  this  subject  To  the  Superior  of  the  Laaarist 
order  in  Alexandria  I  am  likewise  indebted  for  reliable  infor- 
mation on  the  subject,  which  came  directly  from  the  scenes 
of  those  terrible  atrocities,  where  the  members  of  this  onler 
were  on  the  mission,  aa,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  throughout 
the  whole  country. 

Intimately  ac>|uainted  as  I  was  of  old  with  that  country, 
and  the  different  races  of  it,  that  were  then  the  subjects  of  my 
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inquiry,  I  was  enabled  to  deal  advantageously,  I  think,  with 
the  details  then  given  me  ;  and  by  other  persons,  subsequently, 
not  of  the  clerical  profession,  nor  of  strong  sympathies  with 
the  Maronites  or  their  missionaries — ^by  Englishmen  who  had 
been  in  Syria  during  the  massacres,  and  had  only  recently  left 
its  shores.  Every  traveller,  at  least,  must  be  aware  there  is 
no  amount  of  knowledge  to  be  gained  from  books,  or  got  firom 
verbal  accounts  given  of  scenes  that  have  been  witnessed  hj 
others,  and  of  events  that  have  occurred,  which  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  place  and  people  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected, will  not  enable  one  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of,  and 
a  clearer  conception  of  what  ought  to  be  received  with  caution, 
or  required  confirmation,  or  ought  to  be  rejected  altogether. 

I  have  taken  no  small  pains,  both  in  France  and  England, 
since  my  return  from  the  Levant,  to  put  myself  in  possession 
of  all  official  information,  and  likewise  private  communications 
giving  all  the  reliable  accounts  of  those  deplorable  tranisactions, 
that  were  procurable ;  and  the  results  of  these  efforts  will  be  found 
in  the  following  pages.  At  the  close  of  my  literary  career,  I 
ardently  desire,  in  this  last  work  of  mine,  it  may  be  found  I 
have  not  been  unfaithful  to  the  interests  of  humanity  in  treating 
of  Turkish  atrocities,  and  massacres  of  Christians  at  the  hands 
of  Druses,  which  have  met  with  apologists  in  high  places ; 
and  have  not  allowed  my  judgment  to  be  swayed  by  any 
influences,  however  high  or  popular. 

One  of  my  informants  in  my  last  visit  to  the  East,  in  1860, 
concerning  the  Syrian  massacres,  in  whose  statements  I  place  full 
confidence,  gave  me  to  understand  the  origin  of  them  had  been 
clearly  traced  to  his  knowledge  to  the  old  fanatic  Turkish  party  at 
Constantinople.  By  them  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  the  object 
of  which  was  the  extirpation  of  the  Christians  in  the  provinces, 
in  the  first  instance.  The  brother  of  the  Sultan  was  cognizant 
of  this  project.  It  was  a  part  of  a  conspiracy  on  a  great  scale 
against  the  Giaours  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  One  of  the  great 
results  expected  from  it  was  the  calling  into  being  such  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  Islam  throughout  the  provinces  as  would 
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me  the  hearts  of  true  believers,  and  stir  them  op  t"j  wage 
a  holy  war  against  the  existing  reforming  government. 

On  one  occasion  my  informant  was  a  guest  of  a  wealthy 
Moslem  merchant,  at  a  dejeuner  given  by  him  some  years  ago, 
at  Stamboul,  in  a  kiosk  in  a  beautiful  garden  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Bosphorus,  at  which  the  present  Sultan  was  also  a  guest. 
There  were  Bome  Levantine  Christiana  also  at  this  entertain- 
Bl^it,  who  had  country  houses  in  the  vicinity  cf  this  hospitable 
nerchant.    After  the  repast  the  young  Turkish  prince  walked 
'     with  some  of  his  Turkish  friends  to  a  part  of  the  garden  where 
poppies  were  grown  in  abundance.     My  informant's  attention 
was  drawn  to  this  place  by  loud  shouts  of  laughter,  and,  on 
I     reaching  the  spot,  he  found  the  hopeful  heir  to  the  Turkish 
^fcftrone,  with  his  scymitar  drawn,  in  the  act  of  cutting  down 
^^^ppy  heads  "  en  masse,"  and  showing  tlie  spectators,  jocu- 
larly, how  he  would  mow  down  the  heails  of  Giaours,  if  he  had 
*    ds  many  thousands  of  them  before  him  as  there  were  poppies 
there^to  bo  swept  off. 

When  the  fanatics  of  Stamboul  need  the  services  of  the 
dervishes  for  stirring  up  the  embers  of  fanaticism,  which, 
according  to  their  notions  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  of 
Islam,  may  have  too  long  smouldered,  crowds  are  collected 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  mosques  and  harangued  by 
the  wily  members  of  the  confraternity  of  sanctimonious  liber- 
tines, the  profligate  devotees,  half  saints,  half  maniacs,  entire 
mountebanks ;  mockers  of  sacred  things,  and  almost  as  ir- 
^reverent  in  holy  places,  as  Spanish  and  Italian  aacristana — the 
^Bbrvishes  of  all  religious  orders. 

^^pTbe  crowds  have  it  dinged  into  their  ears  that  the  faith  is  in 
^^knger,  the  Koran  is  set  at  nought,  trampled  on  by  the 
giaoors.  The  time  is  come  for  making  war  on  the  inBdels — a 
holy  war  in  defence  nf  religion  against  the  dogs  of  Christians! 
If  the  people  are  not  sufficiently  excited,  a  quarter  of  the  city 
is  burned  down,  and  all  the  purposes  are  answered  which  the 
appearance  of  several  leading  articles,  of  more  than  ordinary 
r  vou  n.  T 
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Tehemenoe  and  vigonr,  in  a  great  organ  of  piiblio  c^niion 

would  occasion  in  Europe. 

And,  finally,  if  a  massacre  is  to  be  got  up  in  Syria,  a  number 
of  dervishes  are  dispatched  to  the  various  districts,  where  the 
conflicting  influences  of  French,  English  and  Russian  oonsals, 
and  the  widely  separated  interests  and  bitter  contentions,  and 
spiteful  sectarian  controversies  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
missionaries,  have  produced  the  greatest  rancour  between 
Christians  of  diffierent  communities,  or  the  deadliest  animositj 
has  been  excited  between  Maronites  and  Druses. 

It  is  complimentary  to  Turkish  policy  to  find  that  Christian 
policy,  in  some  countries  peculiarly  pure  and  perfect,  and  whose 
people  are  particularly  jealous  of  their  character  for  civilization, 
is  indebted  to  the  former  largely  for  a  discovery  in  the  art  of  re- 
taining power  in  provinces  occupied  rather  than  governed  bj 
their  possessors.  Maundrell,  whose  ^^  Journey  fix^m  Aleppo  to 
Jerusalem,  A.D.  1697,"  was  published  upwards  of  a  century 
and  a  half  ago,  states  that  when  he  was  travelling  in  Syria  he 
encountered  difficulties,  and  he  tells  us  ^^  They  were  caused  by 
the  embroylments  and  factions  that  were  amongst  the  Arabs, 
which  made  us  as  desirous  as  possible  to  keep  out  of  their 
way.  'Tis  the  policy  of  the  Turks  always  to  sow  divisions 
amongst  these  wild  people,  by  setting  up  several  heads  ow 
their  tribes,  after  deposing  the  old  and  placing  new  ones  in 
their  stead.  By  which  art  they  create  contrary  iniere^s  and 
parties  amongst  theniy  preventing  them  firom  ever  uniting  under 
any  one  leader,  which  if  they  would  have  the  sence  to  do  (being 
so  numerous,  and  almost  the  sole  inhabitants  thereabouts),  thef 
might  shake  off  this  Turkish  yoke,  and  make  themselves 
supreme  lords  of  the  country."  • 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  recklessness  of  assertion  can  be  m(He 
astounding  than  the  solemn  statements  we  read  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary reports  of  the  decline  of  fanaticism  in  Turkey ;  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  reforms  of  late  years  for  the  protection  of  the 

IfsondreU't  "Journey  from  Aleppo^**  5th  ed.,  p.  M 
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iTLStiaa  sabjectB  of  the  Siiltan;  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
power,  and  the  sincerity  of  the  iatentions,  of  Turkish  officials 
for  the  prevention  of  all  persecution,  and  the  punishment  of 
aaay  oppression  at  the  hands  of  Moslems,  or  their  ever-ready 

twcomplices  and  partisans  in  schemes  of  wholesale  murder  and 
ipoliatioQ — the  Druses.  Let  us  see  how  these  bold  assertions 
Vi  the  champions  and  advocates  of  Turkish  rule,  and  the  pro- 
tBCtors  of  its  rapidly  growing  civilization  are  borne  out  by 
Moent  travellers  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Some  years  previously  to  the  receut  massacres,  the  Hon.  F. 
Walpole,  in  his  "  Travels  in  the  Further  East,  the  Ausayrii 
and  the  Assassins,"  gave  agrapliic  account  of  the  atrocities  of 
Turkish  rule  in  that  part  of  Syria  which  he  had  visited. 

"  It  may  not  be  out  of  the  way  here  to  enter  into  the  subject 
of  the  estimation  in  which  this  persecuted  race  is  held,  both  by 
Turks  and  Christians.  The  Turks  regard  those  who  believe 
the  Bible  and  Holy  Writ  as  Giaours  (Kafirs),  perhaps  infidels. 
This  is  the  name  used,  the  one  word  being  Turkish,  the  other 
Arab ;  but  all  other  sects  they  call  Immamee,  or  without 
religion.  The  Christians,  &c.,  probably  are  as  little  loved  as 
the  others,  but  they  are  now  slroug ;  as  for  '  these  Immamee, 
tlieae  Ansayrii,  it  is  better  to  kill  one  than  to  pray  a  whole 


"  There  can  be  no  worse  government  than  that  of  the  Turks, 
for  the  delicate  task  of  appeasing  an  excitable  people.  They 
can  kill,  massacre,  destroy,  pillage,  rob,  lie,  and  abuse  to 
perfection  ;  but  as  to  assuaging  the  temper  of  the  beaten,  dis- 
tracting their  thoughts,  reviving  their  spirits,  conciliating  or 
helping,  such  a  thing  is  utterly  incompatible  with  their  natures. 
The  Pacha  sits  in  his  scrrai ;  he  can  never  hear  the  truth ; 
and,  aa  among  them  from  first  to  last,  money  is  the  sole 
object — to  obtain  that  to-day,  they  would  leave  burning  a  light 
that  would  blow  them  up  to-morrow  ! ! 

"  A  Christian  and  Mahometan  prophecy  had  named  the  day 
next  following  the  one  after  my  arrival  as  that  on  which  a 

siting  was  to  take  place.    As  the  eve  approached  tlie  fe 

■^  T  2 
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of  the  poor  Christians  were  terrible.  It  seemed  incredible  that 
men  could  be  such  cowards  ;  resistance  was  a  word  undreamt 
of  in  their  utmost  fancies.  One  or  two  young  men  were  said 
to  have  died  of  fright.  Yet  they  had  foreseen  this  for  weeks, 
had  money  to  purchase  arms,  which  were  plentiful  in  the 
shops,  had  houses,  natural  fortresses.  When  spoken  to,  thejr 
regarded  me  with  wonder.  *  It  is  no  use ;  for  us  there  is  no 
hope.'  ^  What  I'  I  replied,  *  are  you  men  ?  Will  you  see  your 
wives,  your  daughters,  violated,  your  sons  murdered,  and  not 
strike  one  blow  ?'  They  gazed,  and  passed  on.  May  we  not 
look  at  this  as  a  great  principal  cause  whereby  five  thousand 
Mussulmans  were  enabled  to  conquer  this  populous  country, 
then  overflowing  with  wealth  ?  Their  church  also  inculcated  a 
passiveness,  a  submission,  that  has  done  more  injury  to  them 
than  all  the  swords  and  oppressions  of  the  Turks.  They  must 
not  boldly  resist,  bravely  struggle,  and  die ;  but  they  may  lie, 
fawn,  creep,  sneak,  prevaricate  and  abuse." 

In  the  Latakia  district,  where  the  people  are  more  indus- 
trious,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Walpole  says,  the  oppression  of  the 
Government  is  most  severe.  No  portion  of  the  Sultan's 
dominions  was  apparently  more  misgoverned.  Tyranny  and 
oppression,  the  law  of  the  strong,  and  nowhere  is  there  more 
oppression.  The  milder  rule  spreading  elsewhere  is  here  un- 
known. Murders  are  of  daily  occurrence :  robbery  perpetual, 
imder  such  circumstances  it  maybe  well  believed." 

Be  it  observed  that  Mr.  Walpole  speaks  of  reformed  Turkish 
government  in  this  district  of  Latakia  in  the  year  1851,  when  the 
famous  charter  of  Turkish  liberty,  justice  and  protection  for  all 
subjects  of  the  Sultan,  the  Tanzimat,  was  in  existence  on 
paper,  the  original  locked  up  in  the  Royal  Treasury  in  the 
same  chamber  with  the  old  black  woollen  garment  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammed. 

"  It  would  occupy  too  long  a  space  (says  Mr.  Walpole)  to 
relate  the  differences  existing  amongst  the  sects  in  the  East, 
and  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  Gibbon  or  to  Robertson.  The 
hatred  of  one  sect  for  the  other  is  an  increasing  feeling,  fos- 
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"  tered  by  ignorance  and  passion.  At  present  all  hope  of  a 
change  is  faint,  and  we  must  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  God, 
nsing  our  best  efforts  to  second  the  good  work  a  few  humble 
men  have  tnlten  in  hand. 

"  In  fine  the  traveller  will  find,  with  surprise,  the  hate  and 
rancour  existing  between  the  sects ;  and  that  the  Christiana 
have  more  love  and  charity  for  the  Mussulman  or  idolator, 
than  they  have  for  the  Gliristian  of  another  sect ;  and  he  will 
hear  blasphemies  uttered  agaiust  things  he  holds  sacred,  be- 
cause they  are  regarded  either  a  hair's  breadth  more  or  less  by 
another."" 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Walpole  is  borne  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Turks  of  Damascus — "The  Turks  of  Damascus,  so  famed  for  their 
fanaticism,  but  late  acta  of  the  Consuls  had  conciliated  them." 

And  this  fanaticism  we  find  ascribed  to  the  fidelity  of  their 
religious  principles : — "  Many  old  and  fine  families  of  Mussul- 
mans reside  there,  and  also  there  ia,  what  elsewhere  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions  has  no  existence,  an  hereditary  Saracenic 
nobility — families  descendant  from  the  conquerors — collateral 
descendants  of  Abou  Bekr  and  others,  who  for  years  have  given 
Pashas  to  the  empire," 

Aleppo  ia  hartUy  inferior  in  its  fanaticism  to  Damascus. 

Mr.  Walpole  tells  us : — "  Its  plains  and  wells  have  drunk 
deeply  of  bloi>d.  It  has  heard  tliat  dreadful  cry,  '  Allah  Akbar, 
Allah  Akbar,  Alamlah,  Alamlah,  Aljannah,  Aljannah  I"  God 
is  great,  God  is  great ;  fight,  fight ;  Paradise,  Paradise  I  And 
recent  events  teach  us  that  the  sound  still  lurks  in  the  throats 
of  the  Turks.  A  word  will  bring  it  forth,  and  then  they  will 
spring  on  the  Christian,  hateful,  ferocious,  savage,  as  of  yore. 
Well  then  can  we  understand  how  proud  was  Othello's  boast, 
^ndiea  in  iair  Venice's  palmy  days — 


"In  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  mBllffnBDt  and  a  turbaoed  Turk, 
Beat  Uk  TenetiaD,  and  Induced  Ihe  state, 
I  took  by  llie  throat  the  circumeUed  dog, 
And  «uot«liuii."f 
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The  sword  of  Islam  is  the  sword  of  salvation  and 
the  key  that  opens  the  door  of  death,  conducting  Mahonuned 
to  heaven,  Christians,  Jews  and  all  other  infidels  to  helL  The 
Koran  tells  its  true  believers — "  A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the 
cause  of  God,  a  night  passed  in  arms,  is  of  more  avail  than  two 
months  of  fasting  and  of  prayer." 

M.  Blanqui,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France,  in  1843 
published  his  ^^  Voyage  en  Bulgarie,  Pendant  TAnn^  1841,*' 
in  which  he  has  given  an  account  of  the  massacres  committed 
by  the  Turks  on  the  Christian  inhabitants  in  that  conntiy  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  travels  in  it 

The  frightftil  details  of  carnage  and  pillage  carried  into  exe- 
cution so  recently  by  Turkish  troops  with  entire  impimity; 
nay,  even  with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities,  shews 
but  too  plainly  that  Turkish  fanaticism  is  as  formidable  to 
the  Christian  communities  of  Turkey  as  it  ever  was. 

The  wholesale  massacres  of  Christian  Bayahs,  subjects  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  in  the  Pachalisks  of  Mosul  and  Bagdad 
and  the  territory  between  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Ghilph  and 
of  the  Engine,  even  during  the  reign  of  the  late  Sultan,  have 
been  noticed  in  the  works  of  Bishop  Southgate,  Longworth, 
Layard,  and  MacFarlane.  The  unhappy  Nestorian  Christians, 
who  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mussulman  Kurds  were  the 
chief  sufferers  in  these  recent  massacres. 

Two  of  these  massacres  are  attributed  to  not  only  the  con- 
nivance at,  but  the  active  impulse  given  to  the  fanaticism  of 
the  murderous  Kurds,  over  whom  he  ruled.  The  first  mas* 
sacre  was  perpetrated  with  impunity. 

The  second,  in  1846,  called  forth  a  show  of  dissapprobation 
at  Stamboul.  Reschid  Pascha,  then  Grand  Vizier,  sent  an 
Imperial  commissioner,  Nazim  Effendi  to  enquire  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Bedr- Khan's  renewed  atrocities. 

No  sooner  did  he  reach  Mosul  than  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  sanguinary  monster,  and  the  result  of  that  interview  was, 
the  Commissioner  was  bribed  "  with  large  sums  of  money  and 
would  receive  no  evidence  against  him."  The  Commissioner 
had  conferences  with  the  French  and  English  Oonnils  on  the 
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ibjeofc  of  the  kte  massacre  of  the  Kestorian  ChristJans,  etiA 
the  reply  we  are  told  to  their  complaintB  by  the  Commifl- 
Bionera  was  "  as  false  as  it  was  savage."  I  have  read  a  reply 
of  a  recent  date,  given  by  a  statesman  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  to  the  complaints  that  were  forced  on  his  attention 
of  a  massacre  of  Boman  Catholic  Christians  committed  in 
Syria  by  the  Druses,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Turkish 
authorities,  and  the  answer  given  to  those  complaints  was 
precisely  Bimllar  in  its  character  to  that  which  MacFarlane 
has  justly  stigmatised  aa  being  "  as  false  as  it  was  savage." 

"  Far  from  seeking  (says  MacFarianc)  to  deny  or  palliate  the 
atrocious  circumstances  of  the  massacre,  the  Turkish  Com- 
missioner, Naztm  EfTendi,  openly  justified  them,  and  said  that 
the  Neetorians  were  rebellious  infidels,  whom  it  was  the  duty 
of  all  religious  Mussulmans  to  exterminate:  and  when  asked 
what  provocation  had  been  given  by  these  poor  Christians,  he 
repeated  an  absurd  story  which  had  been  trumped  up  by 
Bedr- Khan -Bey,  in  justification  of  the  first  great  massacre  he 
had  perpetrated  three  years  ago,  and  in  which  10,000  of  the 
Nestorians  had  perished :  the  story  that  some  green  turbaned 
Turks,  Eniire,  settlers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Christians, 
had  been  murdered  by  them.  There  was  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  the  original  statement." 

Some  Moslem  peasants  who  had  intruded  on  the  territory 
of  the  Nestorians,  were,  on  the  complaint  of  the  Chris- 
tians, removed  by  the  Pacha  of  Mosul  to  another  part  of 
the  country ;  and  on  their  retiring  it  was  maliciously  said  that 
the  green  turbaned  Moslems  had  been  assassinated.  Upon  tliia 
flimsy  foundation,  Na^im  Eflendi  had  the  audacity  to  assert 
that  Bedr-Khau-Bey  was  justified  in  his  indiscriminate  maa- 
aacre  of  2,000  more  Christian  subjects  of  the  Sultan  Abdul 
Me^jid. 

"  Kot  a  Mussulman  had  been  killed  by  the  Kestorians  (said 
the  Consuls),  the  men  reported  to  be  dead  are  living,  and  in 
good  health  not  far  off." 

Bat  even  admittutg  that  murdeis  had  been  committed  by 
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the  Christians,  ought  not  some  distinction  be  made  between 
the  innocent  and  the  guilty?  Ought  not  the  women  and 
children  of  the  Nestorians  at  least  to  have  been  spared  ? 

The  Imperial  Commissioner,  Nazim  Effendr.  only  replied  that 
they  (the  Nestorians)  were  all  infidels — all  the  same  dirt,  and 
deservedly  consigned  to  the  same  fate, 

MacFarlane  adds — ^^  I  state  these  particulars  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  friend,  who  is  also  the  friend  of  Mr.  Layard, 
and  was  then,  as  well  as  Mr.  Layard,  in  the  country  at  the  time 
of  Nazim  Eflfehdi's  visit"* 

One  of  the  notable  Turkish  massacres  of  modem  times,  since 
the  much  vaunted  reform  of  Ottoman  Government,  which  M. 
Blanqui  refers  to,  was  perpetrated  in  Bulgaria  on  the  Christian 
Eayahs  of  that  province  by  an  army  of  7,000  savage  Amaont 
soldiery,  let  loose  on  them  by  Mustapha  Pacha  in  1843. 

This  massacre  was  the  result  of  an^unsuccessful  eflfort'of  an 
abortive  insurrection  of  the  Christians  in  a  mountainous  dis- 
trict, in  which  some  Turkish  soldiers  (cavalry)  had  been  defeated 
and  slain.  M.  Blanqui  visited  the  scene  of  these  horrors  in 
August,  1841,  when  he  says  he  found  bands  of  wild  Amaouts, 
who  had  ravaged  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  still  linger- 
ing in  various  places,  and  the  plains  of  Nissa  and  Jopha, 
militarily  occupied  by  more  than  20,000  men  of  the  Saltan's 
(so  called)  regular  army,  with  a  numerous  artillery.  Here  and 
there  he  saw  houses  burned,  fruit  trees  torn  up  by  the  roots 
and  women  and  children  wandering  about  the  woods  and 
wasted  fields.  In  one  district  there  was  nothing  but  terror  and 
traces  of  devastation.  The  peasants  said,  "Give  us  arms ;  if 
we  had  but  arms  we  would  soon  drive  these  wild  beasts  out  of 
the  woods." 

"The  insurrection  (says  M.  Blanqui)  was  suppressed,  but 
terror  reigned  in  all  hearts.  One  must  have  seen  the  sombre 
dspair  of  the  Bulgarian  peasants,  and  the  insolence  of  the 
Albanian  hordes,  to  form  an  idea  of  what  this  Christian  popa- 

*  Turkey  and  its  Destmy,  vol.  2,  p.  57. 
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latioQ  muBt:  have  suffered  during  this  short  and  sad  period. 
Europe,  which  takes  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  Arican  negroes, 
is  not  sufficiently  aware  that  there  exists  at  her  gates,  or  as  one 
may  say  in  her  bosom,  some  millions  of  men,  Christians  like 
onrselves,  who  are  treated  as  dogs  in  their  quality  of  Christians, 
under  a  Grovemment  to  which  all  Christian  powers  send  Chris- 
tian ambassadors." 

Well  may  M.  Blanqni  say,  the  Hatti  Scheriffe  of  Gnl-Haua 
has  been  "  an  atrocious  deceptwn." 

The  recent  massacres  in  Syria  now  claim  onr  attention. 

The  events  which  recently  pnrpled  the  soil  of  Syria  did  not 
break  out  suddenly. 

European  agents,  secret  and  public,  were  the  immediate 
promoters  of  them;  but  for  two  years  previously  the  Turks 
openly  prepared  these  results.  The  Turkish  officials  of  the 
Porte  in  Syria  left  no  efforts  untried  to  revive  all  the  old 
differences  between  the  Druses  and  the  Maronites.  They 
excited  some  of  the  most  hot-headed  of  the  latter  against  the 
Druses,  and  persuaded  them  that  circumstances  were  favour- 
able to  make  war  on  the  enemies  of  their  faith  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  urged  on  the  common  enemy  of  Christians 
and  Mohammedans  to  profit  by  their  military  superiority  to 
crash  the  worshippers  of  Christ,  and  to  enrich  themselves  by 
plunder. 

These  animosities  and  hostilities,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
been  in  preparation  and  course  of  encouragement,  broke  out 
Tehemently  and  of  a  sudden,  apparently,  in  the  early  part 
of  June,  1860. 

But  a  year  previoosly  there  bad  been  contentions  and  con- 
flicts between  them. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1859,  a  quarrel  about  a  sheep  be- 
came the  pretext  of  a  furious  battle  between  the  Druses  and 
the  Maronite  Christians,  which  terminated  in  the  complete 
conflagration  of  the  mixt  village  of  Beit^meri,  where  these 
disturbances  had  taken  place.  At  one  time  it  was  feared  that 
I  tiie  two  parties,  who  divide  between  them  the  Lebanon,  would 
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rise  en  masse  against  the  other,  and  renew  the  war  of  1845i 
But  the  prompt  and  energetic  measures  of  the  Consuls  on  thik 
occasion  put  a  stop  to  hostilities.  Besides,  it  appeared  thit 
the  Turks  did  not  then  find  things  yet  ripe  for  the  execnticni 
of  their  plans,  and  feared  that  in  rising  too  soon  that  they  woold 
only  miscarry.  In  effect,  Eoorchid  Pacha,  Govenior-genenI 
of  Beyrout,  of  whose  infamous  conduct  in  the  recent  tragedies 
of  1860  we  have  heard  so  much,  displayed^  in  1859,  the  greatest 
activity  in  putting  down  the  conflict  in  which  the  two  partiei 
were  engaged.  This  conflict,  however,  served  him  as  a  pretext 
for  establishing,  for  some  months,  a  camp  of  Turkish  troops  at 
Cjounih,  in  the  very  heart  of  Eesraouan.  In  the  Turkish  camp 
there  were  active  and  energetic  fanatic  emissaries  of  the  anti- 
Christian  Ulema  party  of  Constantinople,  who  penetrated  into 
the  Christian  districts  of  the  Lebanon,  secretly,  and  excited 
the  Maronite  peasants  against  the  Emirs,  and  completed  the 
disorganisation  of  the  Christian  districts  by  inciting  them 
against  their  rulers  and  then:  enemies,  and  creating  a  spirit 
of  tumult  and  disorder. 

The  winter  of  1859  thus  passed  on  without  effecting  any- 
thing  but  a  great  agitation  throughout  all  parts  of  the  Lebanon, 
and  a  feeling  of  consternation  and  apprehension  of  danger  at 
the  hands  of  the  Druses.  On  all  sides  they  prepared  them- 
selves for  a  struggle  that  was  imminent,  and  some  of  the 
Maronite  merchants  and  capitalists  of  Beyrout,  who  acted  as 
bankers  and  agents  to  their  co-religionists,  used  their  last 
endeavours  to  procure  and  distribute  in  the  Christian  portion 
of  the  mountains,  muskets  and  ammunition,  to  put  the  popula- 
tion, who  had  been  almost  entirely  disarmed  since  the  events 
of  1845,  in  a  state  to  defend  themselves,  in  case  of  any  aggres- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Druses. 

In  flne,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of  1860,  the  Mussul- 
man organizers  of  the  a&ir,  and  their  abettors  among  the 
enemies  of  the  Maronites,  judged  the  moment  had  arrived  for 
the  explosion  of  their  foul  conspiracy.  Kassim-Bey,  a  Dmse 
sheik  in  the  service  of  Said-Bey-Djemblat,  one  oi  the  prot%4s 
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of  the  English  missionaries,  and  one  of  the  most  inflnential 
chiefs  of  the  Druse  district,  came  and  established  himself 
close  to  Sajda,  followed  by  some  Drases  and  Mnssiilmans  of 
Aglm-el-Arkoub.  Emissaries  of  other  Druse  chiefs  did  the 
same  thing  near  Beyrout. 

On  the  26th  of  April,  Rassim-Bey  came  to  the  city,  and  had 
with  the  Mudir,  or  governor,  of  Sayda  a  long  interview, 
of  which  nothing  ever  transpired.  The  following  day,  a  great 
agitation  among  the  Mussulman  population  was  observed. 
They  procured  arms  in  the  town,  at  any  price.  The  same  day, 
the  27th  of  April,  three  Christians  of  the  village  of  Katonli 
were  assassinated  by  the  Druses  of  the  suite  of  Kossim 
Bey. 

From  that  time  not  a  day  passed  that  some  isolated  ChristiaD 
was  not  murdered  in  one  or  other  of  the  Druse  districts. 
The  most  talked-of  of  these  assassinations  was  that  of  a 
Maronite  priest, 

Noverthelesa  it  was  still  hoped  by  the  well-disposed  that 
events  would  at  least  retard  the  breaking  out  of  any  further 
disturbances  till  the  end  of  winter,  and  that  might,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  ward  them  off  altogether.  In  fact,  the  time  was 
approaching  for  gathering  in  the  silk,  and,  as  any  interruption 
to  the  harvest  causes  an  equal  injury  to  the  Druses  and 
Maronites,  ordinarily,  even  in  the  most  bitter  wars,  all  hos- 
tility ceases  at  that  period. 

But  this  hope  was  very  soon  dispelled.  The  14th  of  May  an 
engagement  between  the  two  rival  populations  took  place  in 
the  environs  of  Sayda.  The  Christians  of  Katouli,  assailed  by 
the  Dmses,  defended  themselves  with  their  gnns,  killed  two 
of  the  aggressors  and  wounded  a  third.  This  resistance  was 
(mly  a  stimulus  for  further  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  Druses. 
The  secret  interviews  of  Kaesim-Bey  and  the  Mudir  of  Sayda 
became  more  and  more  frequent.  Encamped  at  the  gate 
of  the  town,  Kassim-Bey  made  his  own  men  search  all  the 
Christiana  who  went  out,  took  away  their  arms  and  anunu- 
dttion,  only  allowing  the  Turks  and  the  Druses  to  go  in 
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out  freely,  to  arm  themselves,  and  provide  themselves  with 
powder  and  bullets. 

Assassinations  multiplied  fast  The  18th  of  Mav,  at  the 
sequel  of  a  quarrel  between  a  Christian  and  a  Mussnlman 
of  El  Arkoub,  the  latter  was  wounded  by  the  cut  of  a  knife. 
The  Christian  was  arrested,  but  that  did  not  suffice  for  Kassim- 
Bey  and  those  for  whom  he  was  agent  He  took  the  wounded 
Mussulman,  and  had  him  transported  to  the  town  of  Sayda, 
followed  by  some  hundreds  of  Druses,  crying  out  to  the  Mus- 
sulmans that  it  was  a  dog  of  a  Christian  who  had  wounded  one 
of  their  people,  and  that  they  must  be  revenged.  They  hoped, 
in  all  probability,  to  bring  about  by  that  means  an  immediate 
rising  of  the  Mussulman  population,  and  thus  effect  a  massacre 
of  the  Christians  ;  but,  by  the  intervention  of  some  influential 
and  energetic  persons,  the  danger  was  averted,  and  this 
diabolical  project  only  had  the  effect  of  augmenting  the  excite- 
ment of  the  Mussulman  population. 

While  things  were  in  tliis  alarming  state  at  Sayda  and  its 
environs,  the  situation  of  the  districts  around  Bevrout  was 
sufficiently  grave.  Tlie  state  of  affairs  in  the  town  itself  soon 
became  so  menacing  that,  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  principal 
merchants  of  Beyrout  met  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Ottoman 
Bank,  and  signed  a  petition,  addressed  to  the  Consuls  of  the 
different  Powers,  praying  them  to  interest  themselves  witli 
the  Pacha  to  adopt  prompt  and  effective  measures,  with  the 
view  of  maintaining  the  safety  of  the  city  and  the  peace  of  the 
mountain,  as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  com- 
•mercial  transactions. 

Two  days  after,  a  slight  action  took  place  on  the  borders 
of  Nahar-Beyrout — one  might  almost  say  at  the  very  gates 
of  the  city.  Ten  or  twelve  Druse  peasants  came  in  search 
of  some  of  their  people  employed  in  the  spinning  manu&ctorj 
near  the  river,  to  take  them  up  to  the  mountain.  They  met 
some  Christians,  armed  like  themselves.  First  words,  then 
insults,  were  exchanged  on  each  side,  and  from  insulting  lan- 
guage they  came  to  blows.    A  fire  of  musketry  was  employed. 
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in  which  it  ts  acknowledged  by  persons  friendly  to  the  Maron- 
ites,  the  first  shots  were  fired  by  the  Christiane.  The  Druses 
intrenched  tbeniselvea  in  a  house,  where  they  were  assailed ; 
and  when  this  bloody  conflict  terminated,  one  Druse  was 
stretched  dead  on  the  floor,  and  two  others  seriously  wounded, 
as  also  one  Christian,  who  was  immediately  carried  to  the 
hospital  of  the  French  Sisters  of  Charity. 

This  fray,  or  battle,  aa  it  was  called,  at  Nahar-Beyrout, 
added  to  the  circamstance  that,  when  hostilities  became  more 
serious,  the  first  house  set  on  fire  at  Beit-Meri,  in  the  mitlst 
of  the  firing,  was  the  house  of  a  Druse,  caused  many  persona 
in  Beyrout  to  be  told,  that  although  the  Christians  were  with- 
out doubt  terrible  snflerers  subsequently  at  the  hands  of  the 
Dmses,  the  fault  was  their  own,  and  that  they  had  drawn 
upon  themselves  this  misfortune,  by  having  first  attacked  the 
liruses,  who  were  not  thinking  of  making  war  on  them,  and 
had  no  idea  of  molesting  them.  Nothing  is  more  unfounded 
than  this  opinion,  and  nothing  more  untrue  than  the  statement 
that  the  Druses  had  entered  into  no  conspiracy  agaiust  the 
the  Christians,  nor  had  not  overtly  acted  against  them.  The 
statement  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the  facts  wliich  persons  on 
the  spot,  and  who  had  been  cognizant  of  those  occurreuces  from 
first  to  last  have  related. 

The  writer  on  the  recent  massicrea  in  Syria,  whose  account 
of  their  origin,  progress,  and  results,  is  moat  worthy  of  credit, 
is  Monsieur  F.  Lenormant,  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the 
catastrophes  he  has  so  accurately  described  in  his  excellent  nar- 
rative, "  1ms  Dornicres  Evenements  en  Syrie,"  has  made  some 
excellent  observations  on  this  subject  which  1  would  commend 
and  recommend  to  the  careful  attention  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  any  statesmen  and  politicians  whose  sjnupathies, 
onfortunately,  on  this  occasion,  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  op- 
pressed, but  of  those  by  whom  humanity  has  been  outraged  ; 
not  on  the  side  of  the  Christians  who  have  been  maasa^Tcd,  bnt 
of  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  by  whom  a  frightful  carnage  of 
^Oai^mm  has  been  perpetrated;  I  would  call  the  atteal 
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to  those  statements  of  persons  whose  first  ooncem  in  this 
instance,  is  not  for  the  interests  of  civilisation,  but  fiir  the 
character  and  prestige  of  a  goyemment  so  rotten,  and  steeped 
in  corruption  as  this  Turkish  r^ime,  which  in  the  words  of 
Macchiavelli,  ^^  Pozzo  nell'  naso  dell  Enropa." 

^^  The  question  (says  Monsieur  Lenormant)  is  very  immate- 
rial whether  it  was  a  Maronite  or  a  Druse  who  fired  the  first  shot 
The  person  who  should  be  responsible  for  the  consequences  is  not 
the  one  who  does  the  first  act,  but  he  who  has  taken  time  ia 
preparing  and  provoking  it  When  it  is  the  govemmenty  whsn 
ihey  have  the  disposal  of  material  force,  of  money,  and  s 
thousand  other  means  of  intrigue,  it  is  always  easy  when  a  war 
or  an  insurrection  breaks  out,  to  make  those  whom  they  wish 
to  crush  conmience  the  struggle,  and  thus  to  make  them- 
selves appear  in  the  wrong.  But  an  impartial  observer  must 
not  allow  himself  to  be  caught  by  this  snare,  and  firom  beneath 
the  mask  of  hypocrisy  he  must  expose  the  truly  guilty. 

Thus,  even  though  we  admit  that  there  was  not  sufficient 
provocation  for  the  assassinations  committed  in  Metri  and 
around  Sayda;  even  though  one  would  not  wish  to  see  sn 
opening  of  hostilities  in  the  rash  enterprise  of  Katouli  when 
the  Druses  had  been  the  aggressors,  nor  even  in  the  scuffle  of 
Nahar-Beyrout,  where  the  first  blows  were  struck  by  the 
Christians  ;  it  must  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  first  fiuilt 
of  it  should  be  thrown  back  upon  the  Maronites.  In  fact,  the 
true  guilty  party,  the  only  instigator  of  the  late  events  in 
Syria,  he  who  prepared  everything  for  the  last  two  years, 
neither  the  Maronite  people,  nor  yet  the  Druse  people,  it 
the  Turkish  authorities  themselves,  the  agents  of  the  Porte,  the 
Pacha  of  Beyrout,  dn^ perhaps  even  a  still  higher  power.  • 

Moreover,  the  culpability  of  the  Turkish  authorities  will  be 
more  evidently  set  forth  in  the  subsequent  events.  The  resl 
culprit  alluded  to  in  the  concluding  observations  of  Monsieur 
Lenormant,  and  spoken  of  mysteriously,  as  '*  perhaps  even  s 

•  ImnfmnMit's  ''Lee  DaraiewB  Breneaepte.de  Syria.    PHtf.  ISSO.    p.  St. 
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higher  power,"  than  the  Pacha  of  Beyrout,  or  any  other  Otto- 
man authority  in  Syria,  though  not  named,  I  have  good  reaaoa 
to  believe  is  no  kss  aperionage  than  Abdul  Med/idl/te  brother  of 
the  then  Sultan, 

Monsiear  le  Comte  de  Vogue,  in  his  account  of  the  Syrian 
massacres,  "  Les  Evenenienta  de  Syrie,"  referring  to  the  origin 
of  the  disturbances,  says,  that "  For  two  years  previously  to  the 
outbreak  (in  May,  1860),  a  silent  agitation  prevailed  in  the 
Lebanon.  To  the  ordinary  vexatious  which  the  Maronites  ex- 
perienced at  the  hands  of  the  Druses,  secretly  instigated  by  the 
Tarka,  a  new  cause  of  excitement  was  added.  Opinions  ad- 
vene to  the  government  began  to  extend  over  the  mountain, 
not  only  the  Christian  sheiks  had  driven  away  the  Kaimakam 
officer  set  over  them  by  the  government  (Bcschir-Abou-Elia- 
meh),  but  even  the  Maronite  peasantry  rose  against  (heir 
sbeikfi,  refiised  to  acknowledge  their  authority,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  all  kinds  of  disorders. 

The  Emirs  had  been  plundered,  and  driven  from  their  castles ; 
a  farrier,  the  leader  of  the  insurrection,  had  taken  the  title  of 
Bey ;  and  that  organization,  which  until  then  had  been  the 
Bttength  of  the  mountain,  was  now  threatened  with  complete 
dissolution.  Tlie  Maronite  clergy  have  been  reproached  with 
having  encouraged  this  revolt,  and  excited  tlie  people  against 
their  masters,  with  the  view  of  lessening  their  authority  to 
their  own  advantage.  This  accusation  is  exaggerated,  and  the 
result  has  done  them  justice :  the  clergy,  in  allowing  this  agi- 
tation to  go  on,  believed  themselves  destined  to  succeed  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  political  influence  of  the  deposed  sheiks.  Tha 
issttgation  emanated  from  higher  quarters. 

It  is  now  very  clear  that  they  proceeded  from  the  Turkish 
Government  who  preceded  the  massacre  by  intriguing,  and 
dividing  the  population  with  the  object  of  crushing  them  more 
easily. 

Diea  veuille  que  les  agents  Anglais  aient  ^t^  etrangera  &  ces 
machinations,  et  que,  volontaircment  oa  uon,  ila  n'oient  pa* 
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Bervi  d'instraments  aa  plus  inf&me  des  goavemementB  oontre 
la  plus  noble  des  causes ! 

Whilst  the  Maronites,  yielding  to  these  culpable  instigations 
were  thus  working  their  own  ruin,  the  Druses,  the  objects  of 
the  complacency  of  the  Ottoman  authorities,  drew  their  ranks 
closer,  and  strengthened  the  feudal  bonds  which  attached  them 
to  the  ancient  families  of  their  Emirs,  to  Dymblat,  to  Nakad, 
to  Hamad^  Under  these  circumstances  the  war  broke  out, 
but  from  the  very  first  it  was  easy  to  foretell  what  would  be  its 
issue  ;  on  the  one  side,  a  brave  people,  but  without  anna,  with- 
out chiefs,  without  organization ;  on  the  other  side,  warlike 
tribes  perfectly  armed,  led  on  by  chiefs  habituated  to  command 
them,  possessed  by  religious  fanaticism,  and  openly  sustained 
by  the  agents  of  the  highest  authority. 

The  hostilities  commenced  at  the  end  of  1859,  and  were  con- 
tinued for  some  time  without  marked  advantage  being  gained 
on  either  side  ;  this  first  struggle  did  not  assume  a  formidable 
aspect,  and  the  intervention  of  the  consuls  put  an  end  to  it 
It  was  confined  to  some  musket  shots,  and  some  houses  bunit, 
about  Beit  Meri  and  in  Metri,  The  peace  was  not  of  long 
duration,  the  assassinations  increased,  sinister  rumours  circu- 
lated, the  attitude  of  the  Mussulmans  in  the  towns  became 
threatening ;  bands  of  Druses  were  seen  each  day  coming  to 
Beirout,  and  the  other  seaport  towns  to  supply  themselves  with 
arms  and  ammunition  ;  all  announced  that  a  terrible  explosion 
was  imminent. 

Tlie  consuls,  at  this  juncture,  made  representations  to  Koor- 
schid  Pacha,  who  made  fair  ])romise8  and  kept  none  of  them. 
They  addressed  themselves  to  the  Druse  chiefs  who  had  the 
principal  influence  in  the  mixed  districts  and  particularly  to 
Said  Bey  Djemblad  (one  of  the  principal  instigators  of  the 
massacres  of  the  Maronites,  subsequently  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  death,  but  pardone<l  in  consequence  of  the  inter- 
ference on  his  behalf  of  the  British  ambassiidor  at  the  Porte, 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer),  to  Abou  Nakad,  to  Bechir  Bey  and  to 
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Shoik  Hamade.  These  chiefs  replied  in  pacific  terma  to  the 
niesBengers  sent  to  them,  and  declared  the  Chriatians  had 
nothing  too  fear  from  them.  Nevertheless,  the  preparations 
"  for  war"  went  on  amongst  thera,  and  several  skirmishes  took 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  Deir-el-Kamar,  and  on  the  plain  of 
Bahh& 

The  Maronitea  saw  the  necessity  of  assuming  a  defensive 
attitude,  after  various  individual  murders  of  their  people  in 
different  localities,  and  wrecking  of  isolated  houaes  of  Chria- 
tians,  not  only  at  the  commencement,  but  in  the  progress  of 
thia  persecution,  very  like  what  took  place  at  the  hands  of 
Orangemen  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  some  sixty-four  yeara 
ago.  At  this  juncture  it  waa  that  Kourshid  Pacha,  under 
pretext  of  pacification  and  interpoaition,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity,  between  the  combatants,  took  hia  departure  from 
Beyrout,  the  29th  May,  1860,  with  about  a  thousand  men, 
and  encamped  near  Boabda,  about  aeven  milea  distance  from 
the  town  at  the  entrance  to  the  defiles  of  the  mountain. 

It  is  the  custom  when  the  Muahir  sets  out  on  any  military  ex- 
pedition, that  salutes  are  fired  from  the  batteries  of  the  castle. 
Theaaluteon  tbepresent  occasion,  was  the  pre-concerted  signal  of 
the  Mushir  and  the  Druse  chiefa,  for  an  onslaught  on  the  Chris- 
tians of  all  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  At  the  sound 
of  the  discharge  of  the  first  cannon,  fires  were  lighted  on  the 
heights  in  all  the  adjoining  districts  inhabited  by  Druses  ;  the 
boQseH  of  the  Christians  of  Beit-Meri  were  soon  after  surrounded 
and  ransacked  (the  inmates  having  fled  in  t«rror  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Druses  and  their  Turkish  allies),  and  set  on  fire, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  line  of  mountains  which  forms  the  back- 
ground of  Beirout,  was  lit  up  at  intervals  not  widely  separated, 
with  the  flames  of  the  houses  of  the  Christian  population  of  that 
part  of  the  Lebanon. 

At  Meten  all  the  adjacent  villages  and  detached  housesof  tlie 
ristians  were  assailed  by  the  Druse  and  Turk  wreckers  and 
"derers,  but  in  this  district  tliey  were  atoutly  resisted  and 
i  diiTen  back  to  Bas-El-Meteu,  of  which  district 
»_1L V 
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seyeral  Drose  yillages  were  sacked  and  burned  by  the  Maro- 
nitesy  iu  reprisal  for  the  previous  wrecking  and  burning,  of 
Christian  villages  by  the  Druses. 

While  these  occurrences  were  taking  place,  Konrschid  Pacha 
let  loose  the  most  ferocious  of  his  soldiers,  the  Baahi-BazoukB, 
on  the  Maronites.  The  latter,  in  their  astonishment  and  con- 
fusion at  this  unexpected  attack  of  the  Turkish  force,  avowedly 
in  the  field  for  their  protection,  fled  in  all  directions,  and  in 
their  flight  numbers  of  them  were  cut  down  by  their  assailants. 
Then  commenced  the  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  Christians, 
not  only  in  this  district,  but  in  the  adjacent  localities.  The 
wrecking  of  houses  and  plundering  of  them,  the  slaughter  of 
old  and  young,  carrying  away  into  slavery  of  the  women  who 
were  young,  became  general  wherever  Turkish  soldiers  were  in 
the  localities  that  were  the  scenes  of  those  disorders,  they  aided 
and  abetted  the  Druses  in  their  work  of  carnage  and  depreda- 
tion. 

Konrschid  Pacha  had  taken  effectual  measures  to  prevent  the 
Maronites  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  Lebanon  from  receiv- 
ing any  succour  from  the  more  resolute  and  warlike  Christians 
of  tlieir  race,  of  the  northern  districts.  He  had  pitched  his 
oamp  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  route  which  connects 
Meten  with  Kesrouan, 

The  Turkish  authorities  could  have  easily  maintained  tran- 
quilb'ty,  after  the  collision  between  the  Druses  and  Maronites, 
at  Nahar  Beyrout,  on  tlie  22nd  of  May,  1860,  if  they  had  de- 
sired to  have  done  so.  But  they  took  no  measures  whatsoever  to 
preserve  order,  and  on  the  day  following  that  collision,  a  Maro- 
nite  was  murdered  with  entire  impunity  at  Dair-el-Eamar  by 
the  Dnises.  The  infamous  governor  of  Beyrout  indeed  at  this 
period  was  taking  measures  for  the  accomplishment  in  his  pro- 
vince, of  the  Constantinopolitan  conspiracy  against  the  Chris- 
tians. 

He  then  had  only  760  of  the  Nizam  troops,  or  regular  infan- 
try, at  his  disposal,  but  he  dispatched  messengers  to  Damascus, 
Naplous,  and  Jerusalem,  for  reinforcements,  and  from  all  the 
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adjacent  dietricts  he  collected  a  horde  of  undisciplined,  ferocious 
mercenaries,  differently  armed  and  accoutred,  Bashi-Bazoubs, 
Amaouts,  or  Albanians,  Turks  of  Tripoli,  aud  Bedouins  of  the 
Komadc  tribes  of  the  nncultivated  plains  of  the  Bekhaa,  These 
constituted  the  principal  part  of  the  forces  with  which  Kour- 
schid  Pacha  proceeded  from  Beyrout  on  the  29th  of  May,  1860, 
and  encamped  at  about  two  hours'  distance  near  the  village  of 
Baabda. 

This  strange  proceeding  of  Kourechid  Pacha,  soon  ceased  to 
be  80  unaccountable  as  it  appeared  at  first  to  be,  both  to  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Beirout,  and  of  the  Lebanon.  Subse- 
queiit  events  plainly  proved  his  object  was  to  withdraw  hiniGelf 
from  the  importunities  of  the  consuls,  and  to  put  himself  in  a 
.rect  and  commodione  position  for  relations  with  the  Druses. 

The  very  day  that  Kourchid  Fasha  encamped  at  Baabda,  on 
the  29th  of  May,  the  first  serious  conflict  took  place  between 
the  Druses  and  the  Maronites.  The  two  parties  from  noon  to 
midnight  muintoined  a  murderous  though  desultory  warfare, 
assailing  one  another  in  the  streets  and  in  their  houses,  shoot- 
ing indiscriminately  each  other's  families. 

In  the  burning  of  houses  those  of  the  Christians  which  were 
first  destroyed,  were  set  fire  to  by  a  troop  of  tho  Albanian  irre- 
gular soldiers,  thirty  or  forty  in  number,  who  were  posted  in 
the  unfortimate  village  of  Beit  Meri  for  the  protection  of  the 
inhabitants. 

When  the  village  was  a  heap  of  ruina  the  two  parties  fled 
about  midnight  in  different  directions :  the  Christians  pro- 
cceiied  to  Ain-Sadee,  the  residence  of  tho  Maronite  Bishop 
Tobias,  and  the  Druses  repaired  to  Abadiyeh,  their  head- 
qoarters. 

It  was  while  the  conflict  was  going  on  at  Beit  Meri  that  the 
Druses  of  Meten  burned  the  Clu-iatian  quarter  of  the  village  of 
Arnoun — the  Maronite  villages  also  of  Keneisch  and  Zendouka 
and  some  other  hamlets  thinly  mhabitcd.  After  these  exploits, 
the  trinnjphant  Druses  fell  back  on  the  locality  nf  Has-el-Meten, 
where  their  principal  strength  is  in  point  of  population. 
V  2 
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On  the  30th,  the  Druse  devastatione  extended  all  aroimd 
Beyrout  The  whole  country  sorroanding  the  place  where 
Eourschid  Pacha  had  so  strangely  encamped:  the  Maronite 
villages  of  Baabda,  Areya,  £1  Hadeth,  Eefr  Sshima,  and  seven 
others  were  wrecked  and  burned.  One  might  have  imagined 
they  were  witnessing  a  wrecking  scene  performed  in  Ireland: 
a  fourth  of  July  fusilade  of  Romanists  at  the  hands  of  Armagh 
Orangemen. 

Wherever  there  was  a  wrecking  and  a  burning  of  honses,  and 
a  carnage  of  Christians,  the  Turkish  Baschi  Bazonksy  who 
formed  part  of  the  Pachas  troops  encamped  near  Baabda,  were 
sure  to  be  seen  mingling  with  the  Druses  and  lending  willing 
hands  in  the  work  of  death  and  devastation. 

The  savagery  of  these  ferocious  soldiers  of  the  Governor  of 
Beyrout  was  such  that  even  the  Druses,  with  whom  they  were 
leagued,  on  some  occasions  expressed  disgust  at  their  horrible 
acts  of  cruelty — acts  of  unparalleled  atrocity  except  at  the  hands 
of  Turkish  soldiers  on  Christian  enemies. 

Grenerally  speaking  the  Druses  spared  women  and  very  young 
children  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  massacres,  but 
neither  women  nor  children  of  any  age  or  of  either  sex,  were 
spared  by  the  Turkish  soldiers. 

The  Baschi  Bazouks  in  particular,  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  horrible  outrages  they  perpetrated,  not  only  in  mang- 
ling their  victims,  but  in  violating  the  very  women  they  subse- 
quently murdered,  and  grasping  little  children  by  a  leg  or  an 
arm,  and  then  slashing  at  their  bodies  with  their  yaticans,  till 
the  little  creatures  were  literally  cut  to  pieces. 

So  much  for  the  Turkish  soldiers  who  are  the  champions  of 
the  fanaticism  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

As  for  the  governor  Khourchid,  far  from  interposing  to  arrest 
the  burnings  and  massacres,  far  from  endeavouring  to  restrain 
his  soldiers,  or  to  march  against  them  the  regular  troops  he 
had  to  dispose  of,  he  remained  quietly  seated  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  gravely  smoking  his  pipe  and  looking  on  at  the  burning 
of  the  christian  villages.     That  of  Baabda  was  pillaged  and 
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destroyed  at  not  more  than  a  distance  of  two  lengths  of  the 
sword  from  his  very  tent,  without  his  moving  from  his  state  of 
impassibility.  He  did  not  confine  himself  to  that ;  he  en- 
couraged by  gesture  and  voice,  in  treating  the  destroyers  as 
and  defenders  of  tlie  true  faith.  However,  at  the  close 
the  day,  he  made  a  sort  of  pretended  demonstration  of  his 
impartiality  and  energy  in  the  work  of  re-establishing  peace. 

Therein  consisted  the  demonstration.  Two  shots  of  cannon 
iritkpowder,  were  fired  upon  a  party  of  Druses  who  were  near 
camp,  and  several  shots  of  cannon  of  case  shot,  were  fired  upon  a 
troop  of  500  Christians,  who  came  from  a  neighbouring  town 
under  the  command  of  a  certain  Toussoun-Schein,  to  the  succour 
of  their  brethren  who  were  attacked. 

In  effect,  the  Maronites  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  though 
far  worse  armed  and  organized  than  their  aggressors.  On  many 
points  even  they  had  the  upper  baud.  The  Christians  of  Meten, 
recovered  from  the  first  surprise  that  the  attack  of  the  city  had 
occasioned  them,  repnlsed  the  Druses,  and  in  their  turn  assum- 
ing the  part  of  the  offensive,  set  fire  to  that  portion  of  the 
non-christian  village  of  Arsoun  as  also  to  that  of  Bzibdin  and 
Koumayil. 

The  same  day,  the  large  and  beautiinl  christian  village  of 
manan  was  assailed  by  a  strong  party  of  Druses.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  took  flight,  but  about  fifty  men  remained  be- 
hind to  defend  their  homes,  and  fought  heroically  for  five  conse- 
cutive hours.  At  length  the  Druses  had  reinforcements  and  re- 
mained masters  of  the  village.  The  women  and  children  who  had 
not  fled  towards  Beyrout,  had  found  refuge  in  the  French  spin- 
ning manufactory,  superintended  by  M.  Bertrand.  That  estab- 
lishment was  spared.  Bnt  in  the  same  village  was  instjiUed  the 
administration  of  the  works  of  a  carriage  roadway  irom  Beyrout 
to  Damascus,  nndertaken  by  a  French  company.  The  persons  of 
the  agents  of  tliis  company  were  respected,  and  the  effects  of 
the  manufactory  were  saved  ;  but  those  of  the  engineer 
and  of  several  other  officers  were  pillaged,  as  well  as  the  plans, 
ttes  and  basiness  of  the  route,  which  they  hastened  to  burn 
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as  some  witchcraft  of  the  French.  The  house  in  which  was  in- 
stalled the  management  of  the  roadway  to  Damascus,  had  hoisted 
the  tricoloured  standard  as  a  signal  for  protection.  The  sight  of 
this  flag,  so  much  respected  up  to  this  time,  whose  folds  covered 
with  inviolable  protection  whoever  hoisted  it,  did  not  fort 
moment  arrest  the  Druses,  and  after  having  been  pillaged,  the 
house  that  it  surmounted  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Interrogated 
about  the  difference  of  their  conduct,  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  M.  Bertrand,  and  the  house  of  the  agents  of  the  road- 
way to  Damascus,  the  Druses  replied  that  they  received  orders 
to  spare  the  spinning  manufactory  but  nothing  else. 

To  close  the  scenes  of  the  30th  of  May,  it  now  remains  to 
speak  of  the  fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  El-Mouh-allakah-ed- 
Damour. 

It  is  a  village  situated  near  the  borders  of  the  large  river 
Damour,  at  the  extreme  south  of  the  plain  of  Beyrout  The 
population,  who  were  all  Christians,  had  abandoned  their 
homes  from  the  early  morning,  and  went  to  take  shelter  in 
Beyrout,  confiding  in  the  promises  of  the  Pacha,  when  it  was 
surrounded  and  assailed  by  the  Druses  and  the  Bashi-Bazouks, 
who  there  massacred  an  immense  number  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, who,  utterly  terror  stricken,  allowed  their  throats  to  be  cut 
without  any  resistance. 

The  day  of  the  31st  of  May  witnessed  the  last  efforts  of  any 
resistance  of  the  Christians  in  the  environs  of  Beyrout  They 
had  had  some  success  the  previous  day.  But  in  order  to 
maintain  this  good  fortune  it  was  necessary  that  the  Christians 
of  the  districts  where  the  fight  had  taken  place  should  not  re- 
main unassisted. 

They  required  the  support  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
Christian  districts,  particularly  that  of  the  neighbours,  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Kesrouan,  the  terror  of  the  Druses. 
Now,  Khourchid  Pacha,  in  establishing  his  camp  at  Baabda, 
found  himself,  by  some  chance,  which  appears  singularly  pre- 
meditated, to  have  intercepted  the  only  route  by  which  the 
people  of  Kesrouan  could  come  to  the  succour  of  the  Maronites 
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where  the  Btroggle  bad  commencerl.  Moreover,  in  ordering 
the  cannon  to  be  fired  on  the  eve  upon  the  trooii  of  TousBon- 
Scbeiu,  he  had  given  a  proof  that  if  the  warriors  of  Kes- 
rouan  advanced  towards  Meten,  he  would  oppose  their  march 
by  force. 

Nevertheless  on  the  morning  oftheSlst,  a  band  ofChriatiane 
came  from  all  parts  of  Meten,  and  with  a  force  of  two  or  three 
hundred  men,  following  up  the  offensive  reprisal  of  the  previous 
day  by  the  Maronit«8,  attacked  the  Druses  in  their  principal 
qoarter  of  AbfidSyeh.  Unfortimat«iy  the  elements  of  which 
this  band  was  composed,  had  neither  homogenity  nor  cohesion, 
and  tiicy  lacked  an  able  commander.  The  Druses,  commanded 
by  their  Emirs,  marched  out  from  Abaduyeh  to  the  number  of 
eight  himdred,  and  burned  eight  or  ten  villnges  of  the  Leba- 
non in  the  vicinity  of  Beyrout.  In  one  moment  Ueir-el- 
Kalsab,  Ain-Barde,  Ain-Saade,  Broummana,  Mar-Ischaya, 
Babdat,  and  Behannis  became  a  prey  to  the  fiames.  The 
entire  mountain  was  covered  with  tire,  and  one  heard  resound 
in  all  directions  detonations  of  shots.  The  village  of  Boumi 
alone  in  all  that  region  opposed  resistance  sufficiently  ener- 
getic and  persevering  to  tire  out  the  efforts  of  the  Druses, 
aided  by  the  Bashi-bazouks,  and  to  preserve  themselves  from 
destruction. 

A  few  minates  after,  another  troop  of  four  or  five  hundred 
Druses  sallied  out  from  Ras-el-Meten,  came  down  to  the  district 
of  Meten,  and  set  fire  to  every  thing  that  was  yet  standing  in 
■  the  Christian  villages  and  hamlets,  Arb&niyeh,  Dleibir,  Esch' 
Scbouweira,  the  Convent  of  Keneiseh,  which  had  been  spared 
the  day  before  in  the  burning  of  the  neighbouring  village,  were 
now  destroyed  from  top  to  bottom.  The  same  hand  passed  at 
the  foot  of  the  French  spinning  manufactory  of  Ain-Hamade, 
under  the  direction  of  M.  Mourgne ;  but  in  conaeqiienco  of  the 
orders  given  to  respect  establishments  of  tliat  nature,  the 
Dmses  did  not  attempt  any  violence  against  the  spinning  manu- 
ibctory.    They  endeavoured,  on  the  contrary,  to  reaflsure  the 
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director :  "  Fear  nothing,"  they  cried  out  in  passing  l^,  "  re- 
main quietly  at  home,  no  one  wiU  trouble  you." 

The  same  day,  the  Slst,  other  bands  of  Druses  and  of  Baschi- 
Bazouks  spread  themselves  throughout  the  village  of  Hammana 
and  Eorreh,  and  reduced  to  ashes  all  the  houses  of  the  Chris- 
tians. In  a  word,  the  Druse  movement  became  more  and  more 
organized,  and  the  destruction  of  the  entire  of  the  Maronite 
dwellings,  as  well  as  the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants  was 
accomplished  in  a  methodical  manner  throughout  the  whole 
districts  of  Meten  and  Ghourl,  so  that  nothing  escaped  the 
hands  of  the  destroyers.  Nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  de- 
struction, the  spinning  manufactory  of  M.  M.  Portalis,  at  Blathir, 
and  that  of  a  Greek,  an  ancient  officer  of  the  French  marines,  M. 
Yeltakis,  at  El-Metein,  were  spared  like  those  of  Hammima 
and  Ain-Hamad^,  and  by  the  same  orders.  M.  M.  Portalis  had 
even  the  courage,  which  cannot  be  too  much  praised,  to  open 
his  spinning  manufactory  as  a  refuge  for  Christians  who  were 
driven  &om  the  environs  ;  and,  although  seeing  that,  the  most 
furious  in  the  massacre  amongst  the  Druses  halted  at  the  thres- 
hold of  the  door,  without  daring  to  go  beyond,  so  precise  were 
the  orders  they  had  received. 

Within  three  days,  sixty  villages,  rich  and  flourishing  the 
day  before,  had  been  reduced  to  a  heap  of  shapeless  ruins. 

Seeing  the  conduct  of  the  Pacha,  and  aware  also  that  a  party 
of  the  Tiurkish  troops  had  joined  their  enemies  to  attack  them, 
tlie  Christians  of  Meten  and  of  Ghourl  had  lost  all  courage  to 
defend  themselves.  Soon  was  to  be  seen  a  distracted  crowd 
hurrying  to  Beyrout  to  seek  refuge  in  the  churches,  in  the  con- 
sulates, and  in  private  houses,  the  cut-throats  pursuing  them 
to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

The  terror  in  Beyrout  was  general :  people  barricaded  them- 
selves in  their  houses,  preparing  for  sustaining  a  siege.  At  night 
the  terror  was  still  greater. 

There  exists  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  near  the  gates  of  the 
city,  a  magnificent  wood  of  pines,  planted  by  the  Emir  Fakr-ed- 
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,  a  wood,  to  the  description  of  which,  M.  Lamartine  has 
consecrated  several  passages ;  it  is  called  the  Champs-Elyafea, 
ofBejToat.  "  There,  every  day  in  time  of  peace,  the  people  of 
the  city  resorted,  on  horseback  or  in  carriages,  to  take  the  air. 
The  Druses  and  the  Baschi-Bazouks,  continuing  their  exploits, 
came  as  far  as  this  place,  and  there  set  fire  to  some  houses.  • 

We  read  in  a  correspondence  from  Beyrout,  dated  4th  July, 
the  fjllowing  accounts  of  the  frightful  eveute  which  took  place 
at  Deir-el-Kammar ; — 

"  Situated  in  the  centre  of  a  mixed  district,  in  a  strong  posi- 
tion, Deir-el-Kammar  was  a  rich  and  industrious  city.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  in  184d,  the  administration  of  its  affairs  under 
a  Druse  caimacan,  was  abolished,  the  Druse  placed  under  the 
authority  of  a  direct  Turkish  governor,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  actual  troubles,  the  Marou  ite  inhabitants  had  manifested 
their  intention  not  to  take  any  part  in  them.  The  evening 
before  the  attack,  the  governor  of  Beyrout,  Kourchid-Pacha, 
had  written  to  felicitate  them  on  their  conduct,  and  to  give 
them  a  formal  assurance  that  he  commanded  the  troops  of  the 
Sultan,  who  were  in  garrison  at  Beit-ed-din,  to  defend  them 
against  their  enemies. 

Friday,  the  Ist  of  June,  1860,  about  mid-day,  whilst  confid- 
ing in  those  promises,  the  people  thought  themselves  in  safety, 
the  Druse  Sheika  Abon  Nacad,  Amad-et-Hamade,  surrounded 
the  Deir-el-Kammar  with  their  contingents,  and  began  the 
attack. 

Taken  by  surprise  and  astonished  to  find  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  assurances  of  the  Muscliir,  the  garrison,  instead  of  re- 
pulsing the  Druses,  bad  retired  to  their  barracks  and  had  shut 
their  doors,  the  inhabitants  did  not  the  less  defend  themselves 
with  courage.  The  firing  lasted  till  nine  o'clock  at  night.  The 
old  men,  the  women,  the  children,  and  all  those  who  were 
unable  to  figbt,  went  to  the  palace  of  the  governor  and  to 
the  barracks  to  ask  for  aaylom :  but  the  soldiers  refused  to  re- 
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oeire  theiiL  Those  only  who  could  pay  a  oonsiderable  Bum  fir 
the  precarious  hospitality,  had  been  let  in. 

The  following  day,  the  Druses  renewed  the  combat  ;  the 
principal  men  of  the  city  at  length  went  to  the  goyemor  and 
to  the  commander  of  the  troops,  to  implore  of  them  either  to 
give  them  assistance  according  to  the  orders  of  Konrchid-Padu, 
or  to  supply  them  at  least  with  arms,  of  which  they  stood  in 
need  to  repel  themselves  the  enemy. 

They  were  told,  that  the  soldiers  could  neither  defend  them, 
nor  furnish  them  with  arms,  but  that  the  authorities  advised 
them  to  address  themselves  to  Sayd-Bey-Djemblat,  and  like- 
wise to  Beschir-Bey-Abou-Macad,  and  to  deliver  up  their  arms 
to  those  two  Sheiks.  The  Chie&  wrote  at  length  to  Sayd- 
Sjemblat,  who  was  at  the  time  at  Beteddin,  with  Abd-el-Salun- 
Bey,  Turkish  officer  of  the  troops,  a  letter  in  which  they  made 
overtures  of  submission,  and  begging  him  to  command  the 
Druses  to  retire. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  Sayd-Bey  made  the  latter  retire,  but 
the  following  day,  they  returned,  again  surrounded  the  town, 
intercepted  the  roads  that  led  to  it,  and  massacred  the  inhabi- 
tants who  attempted  to  leave  it.  The  governor  on  his  side, 
enjoined  the  inhabitants  of  Der-el-ELammar  not  to  leave  it, 
declaring  that  he  would  not  be  answerable  for  the  consequences 
that  might  ensue  to  them  if  they  in&inged  his  orders. 

At  the  same  time  the  governor  received  in  his  palace  with  all 
possible  honours  the  Sheiks  Selim  and  Abou  Nacad,  who  went 
there  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite  of  Druses. 

On  Sunday  night  the  general  of  division,  Taher  Pacha,  who 
was  sent  from  Beyrout,  arrived  at  Der-el-EIamer,  with  one 
hundred  soldiers.  The  Druse  chiefs  preceded  him  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  seraglio. 

There  he  had  the  chief  men  called  before  him,  and  assured 
them  that  the  Musckir^  knowing  their  devotion  to  the  Porte 
and  desirous  to  protect  tham  in  a  special  manner,  had  sent  to 
him  to  defend  them  against  their  enemies  in  case  the  latter 
should  again  attack  them.    After  this  declaration,  he  went  to 
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Beteddin,  and  lefl  the  detacbmeot  he  had  taken  with  him  at 
Der-el-Kammar. 

The  following  day,  Talier-Pacha  had  the  chief  men  again 
called  before  him  at  Beteddin,  and  after  having  renewed  the 
promises  he  had  made  the  previous  day,  he  demanded  of  them 
a  written  engagement  to  remain  quietly  at  home,  not  to  inter- 
meddle with  the  afi'airs  of  the  Lebanon,  and  not  to  circa- 
late  arms  in  the  town.  This  docnment  was  immediately 
signed. 

Tuesday,  6th  June,  Taher  Pacha,  returned  from  Bettedden 
to  Der-el-Kammar;  for  the  third  time  he  assured  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  good  intentions  nf  the  Porte  in  tlielr  regard,  and  of 
its  firm  resolution  not  to  allow  the  Druses  again  to  attack 
them.  Some  days  after  a  detachment  of  500  soldiers  arrived 
from  Sagda  to  Der-el-Kammar  with  two  howitzers  fi'om  the 
coantry.  He  called  together  the  officers,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  cliief  men  and  of  the  troops  recently  arrived, 
ho  enjoined  them  to  watch  after  the  safety  of  the  town,  and 
to  repulse  the  Druses  by  force  if  it  were  necessary,  after 
which  he  returned  to  BejTouL 

The  Druses  nevertheless  had  not  ceased  to  surround  the 
town,  preventing  all  communication  from  without,  and  pil- 
laging all  the  provisions  that  were  sent  to  the  Christians. 

The  blockade  was  tightened  after  the  departure  of  Taher 
Pacha,  Three  persons  having  left  the  city  to  gather  some 
leaves  of  tbe  grape  in  order  to  allay  their  liunger,  were  killed 
by  the  Druses.  The  Governor  took  advantage  of  this  occasion 
to  renew  to  the  (,'hristians  the  order  not  to  qnit  the  place. 

This  state  of  things  continued  until  Wednesday,  tlie  19th  of 
Jane.  The  Druses  then  commenced  to  enter  the  town,  armed 
and  in  small  bands;  they  introduced  themselves  into  the  houses 
of  tie  Christians  imder  pretext  of  protecting  them,  whilst  the 
governor  traversed  tbe  streets  accompanied  by  most  of  his 
officers,  prevailing  upon  the  iidmbitants  not  to  take  up  their 
arms.  In  the  mean  time  the  number  of  Druses  augmented 
every  instant,  and  they  already  filled  the  entire  city,  when  the 
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trumpet  was  sormdedy  and  all  the  soldiers  were  recalled  to  thdr 
barracks,  of  which  they  fastened  the  doors. 

From  that  moment  they  never  came  ont  Masters  of  Der- 
el-Kanmiar,  the  Druses,  after  having  disarmed  the  Christians, 
began  the  pillage  which  continued  all  the  night  of  the  19th  to 
the  20th  of  June.  From  the  morning,  the  Druses  of  the  mixed 
districts  arrived  there  to  take  part  with  their  wives  and  their 
children,  without  the  soldiers  making  the  slightest  effort  to  re- 
strain them. 

Massacre  then  succeeded  to  pillage;  no  one  was  spared; 
children  were  slaughted  in  their  mother's  lap,  women  and  girls 
violated  and  ripped  up  in  the  sight  of  their  husbands  and 
fathers. 

They  cut  down  men  in  the  streets  with  a  blow  of  the 
hatchet,  women  were  burnt  after  being  bathed  in  the  blood  of 
their  children,  even  the  religious  orders  were  not  spared.  Hie 
city  was  strewn  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  streets  were  welter- 
ing in  blood.  In  the  meantime  about  five  hundred  Christians 
had  taken  refuge  with  their  families  in  the  palace  of  the 
governor. 

Excited  by  carnage,  the  Druses  claimed  the  miserable  vic- 
tims, who  were  immediately  delivered  over  to  them.  Those 
who  had  found  a  momentary  asylum  in  the  seraglio  were 
driven  out  by  the  soldiers  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Two 
Christians  who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  tops  of  the  barradcs 
were  discovered  by  the  Turks  and  precipitated  into  the 
streets. 

At  Beteddin,  where  a  certain  number  of  Christians  had  re- 
tired to  beg  an  asylum  from  the  soldiers  the  same  scenes 
occurred;  the  unhappy  people  who  had  reckoned  upon  the 
promises  which  had  been  made  so  often  and  solemnly  renewed, 
were  mercilessly  delivered  over  to  the  Druses,  by  those  very 
persons  who  were  commissioned  to  defend  them.  The  Turkish 
officers  of  the  troops  Abdoul-Selim-Bey,  did  not  even  think  it 
his  duty  to  save  the  life  of  a  poor  christian  servant  who  had 
been  in  his  service  for  upwards  of  four  years* 
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iTbe  church  and  the  convent  of  Der-el-Kammar  were  still 
standing,  the  Druses  had  reserved  them  for  the  last  After 
having  pillaged  and  burnt  them  they  massacred  the  monks ; 
then  finding  that  there  was  nothing  more  to  take,  they  set  fire 
to  the  city.  At  least  two  thousand  persons  perished  under  the 
act  of  these  furies. 

These  scenes  of  horror  had  continued  during  the  whole  of 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  evening  of  that  day,  at  half- 
past  seven  o'clock,  the  Governor  of  BejTout,  Kurchid  Pacha, 
arrived. 

There  remained  then  at  Der-el-Kammar,  hut  one  house 
alone  untouched,  that  of  a  man  named  Kalil  Chaouyeh.  That 
house,  in  which  above  eight  hundred  persons  had  taken  refiige, 
could  not  be  saved  by  the  presence  of  the  Mufti.  On  Friday 
at  eight  o'clock  at  night,  the  Druses  entered  it,  put  to  death 
all  the  men  and  male  children  they  found  there,  violated  the 
women,  and  seized  upon  all  the  riches  that  had  been  carried 
there. 

There  were  no  more  Christians  at  Der-el-Kammar,  they 
were  all  either  dead  or  dispersed  to  the  mountains  or  towns  on 
the  sea  coast  Kourchid  Pacha  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  to  announce  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  Catnan,  and  to 
apprise  the  Druses  to  retire  on  pain  of  being  attacked  by  the 
Sultan's  troops.  This  order  was  very  readily  obeyed;  Kourchid 
Facha,  after  seeing  the  last  house  that  was  standing  set  fire  to, 
quitted  Der-el-Kammar,  or  rather  the  place  on  which  stood 
Der-el-Kammar,  not  without  first  having  a  long  conference 
with  the  three  Druse  chiefs,  who  had  presided  at  the  car- 
nage, the  Sheiks  Sayd  Bey,  Djomblat,  Abou-Macad-el- 
Kamade, " 

The  following  account  is  taken  from  the  letter  of  a  missionary, 
duted  Irom  Saida,  4th  June. 

''  During  the  week  of  Pentecost,  a  war  that  had  for  a  long  time 
been  in  coDtemplation  between  the  Druses  and  the  Christians  in 

a  preceding  Mcouiil  ia  laken  baa  ui  oCBcjaI  fftpor  published  in  Ui« 
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the  mountains,  at  length  broke  out  The  Christians  were  driven 
to  desperation  by  the  bad  treatment  of  the  Druse  Chie&,  thef 
saw  that  the  government  was  powerless  to  do  them  jostice  fw 
the  many  murders  committed,  of  which  they  had  been  the 
victims.  At  length  they  rose  up,  and  war  began  in  the  cant(»8 
that  are  opposite  to  Beyrouth.  I  will  not  here  attempt  to  give 
you  the  description ;  I  am  too  far  from  the  seat  of  events,  and 
am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  to  do  so; 
you  shall  be  informed  of  them  from  Beyrout ;  but  I  will  nowteU 
you  of  what  has  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saida. 

"  When  the  country  people  from  the  canton  of  Seffah  {de  h 
Pamme)  became  aware  of  the  movements  that  had  taken  place 
in  other  parts  of  the  mountain,  they  began  to  gather  round  a 
man  named  Jusef-el-Mobaiedh  at  the  village  of  Derb-Essin, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  distance  from  Saida ;  there 
they  became  excited  by  the  presence,  on  the  bridge  of  the  river 
which  runs  to  the  north  of  Saida,  of  a  Druse  chief,  of  the  name 
of  Thasem- Jusef,  renowned  for  his  cruelty.  Tliis  man  had  with 
him  only  his  Druse  poiguard,  but  he  understood  how  to  draw 
to  his  banner  the  Musselmans  of  tlie  province  of  Kharroub  (A 
Caroubier),  on  the  north  of  Saida,  by  the  allurement  of  pillage, 
and  the  hatred  of  the  name  of  Christians.  He  yctj  soon  had  a 
considerable  number  with  him,  of  wliom,  the  Marauders  began 
to  disturb  the  peaceful  Christian  gardeners  of  Saida,  and  even 
to  chase  them  witli  blows  of  their  guns.  Tlie  authorities  of  the 
city  remained  silent. 

"  On  Friday  of  the  week  of  Pentecost,  the  chief  Druses  carried 
oflF  the  flocks  from  four  Christian  villages.  The  mob  reassem- 
bled at  Derb-Essin,  marched  upon  him  in  following  the  chain 
of  hills  that  coasted  along  the  sea,  at  about  half-an-hour's  dis- 
tance. The  meeting  very  soon  took  place,  the  Christians  did 
not  distinguish  themselves  by  their  bravery  ;  the  people  of  the 
environs  of  Saida  have  a  bad  reputation  in  that  respect;  they 
are  peasants,  poor,  fearful,  and  cast  down  by  tyranny,  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  their  chief  had  managed  to  ai?semble  them, 
they  could  not  withstand  the  shock  of  the  enemy ;  their  chief 
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had  already  beaten  two  Druses,  when  finding  himself  abandoned 
by  the  soldiers,  they  took  to  flight,  one  party  took  the  road  to 
the  mountain,  the  others  hid  themselves  in  the  country,  and 
some  even  flew  for  refuge  towards  the  gate  of  the  city  to  seek 
shelter  there. 

"  But  here  was  manifested  the  ill  will  and  ferocity  of  the  Mus- 
snlmen  of  the  city ;  a  cry  of  alarm  resounded  throughout  all 
Saida,  the  women  began  to  yell  and  utter  imprecations  against 
the  Christians  and  their  religion,  the  men  now  came  out  of  the 
mosques  ;  a  great  many  of  them  had  not  even  entered  them,  in 
onler  to  be  ready  on  the  spot,  it  appeared  to  Iiave  been  plotted 
beforehand,  and  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  the  mosques  to 
march  against  the  Christians  through  zeal  for  their  religion ; 
they  hurried  to  the  streets  armed,  and  those  who  could  not  get 
any  arms  seized  enormous  cudgels.  The  high  part  of  the  city, 
which  shoukl  have  been  closed  by  order  of  the  authorities,  was 
open^thepeople  threw  themselves  from  thereupon  the  runaways, 
and  many  inoffensive  men  who  were  coming  in  from  the  country, 
they  surrounded  them,  threw  them  dowu,  trampled  tliem  under 
foot,  beat  them,  wounded  I  hem  with  knives;  they  discharged 
their  fire-arms  upon  them,  they  cut  many  of  them  to  pieces  ; 
the  Ottflraan  troops  of  the  line,  who  were  there  to  preserve 
order,  at  the  instigation  of  several  of  their  officers,  joined  the 
Hueselmen  to  fall  upon  the  Christians." 

After  the  hideous  work  done  at  Der-el-Kammar,  the  Druses 
went  to  the  village  of  Betediue,  and  killed  all  the  Christians 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  barracks  there,  as  well  as  109 
persona  belonging  to  that  place  and  to  the  village  of  Mohasser. 
Hey  then  burnt  Betedine,  in  presence  of  the  Kaimacan  and  of 
the  troops  ;  returned  to  Der-el-Kammar,  sacked  the  convent, 
killed  the  monks,  and  burnt  the  town.  The  massacres  there 
had  lasted  the  whole  of  Thursday,  the  2lBt  of  June.  The 
number  of  victims  is  estimated  at  2,100,  besides  women  and 
little  girls.  Scarcely  a  tenth  of  Ihe  population  escaped.  The 
names  of  the  Druse  chiefs  who  presided  at  these  horrid  scenes, 

S  given  in  the  report.     It  is  to  be  hoped  that  neither  they  nor 
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the  Turkish  officers  who,  able  to  prevent,  permitted  and  abetted 
these  horrible  crimes,  will  escape  the  pmiishment  they  have  so 
richly  earned.  The  report,  heart-rending  in  its  cruel  details, 
reads  like  truth.  We  must  revert  to  Cawnpore  for  a  parallel 
to  the  atrocities  it  records. 

PSre  Estdve,  superior  of  the  missionaries  in  Syria,  was  sent 
in  Paris,  to  give  an  account  of  the  massacres  and  plunder 
which  have  taken  place  in  Lebanon.  He  says  that,  at  Damascus 
alone,  more  than  8,000  Christians  have  been  put  to  death.  Hie 
number  of  victims  to  Mahomedan  fanaticism  throughout  Syria 
amounts  to  &om  15,000  to  16,000.  Forty  nuns  were  saved 
through  the  exertions  of  P^re  Est^ve,  who  gave  them  refuge 
in  his  convent,  where  more  than  1,500  persons  were  fed  daily. 
Five  nuns  of  the  same  community  as  the  forty  saved  were 
murdered  by  the  Druses. 

The  correspondent  at  Beirout,  of  the  "  Daily  News,"  writing 
of  the  massacres  on  the  1st  of  June,  1860,  says: — ^^It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  Druses  had  burnt  and  pillaged  no 
fewer  them  151  Christian  villages  since  the  29th  of  May  last, 
while  no  less  than  from  75,000  to  80,000  Christians  of  Leba- 
non, many  of  whom  were  a  month  ago  wealthy  men,  others  in 
quiet,  easy  circumstances,  and  all  strangers  to  anything  like 
poverty  and  want,  are  homeless  beggars,  depending  on  actual 
charity  for  their  daily  bread.  Over  and  above  the  number 
of  Christians  shot  in  actual  warfare,  between  7,000  and  8,000 
have  been  butchered — hacked  to  death  would  be  the  better 
term — in  cold  blood  by  the  Druses ;  and  besides  this,  more 
than  5,000  widows,  who,  until  this  Druse  campaign,  were 
happy  wives  and  mothers,  have  lost  their  husbands,  fathers, 
brothers,  and  all  male  relatives,  even  to  the  male  infjBmt  at 
the  breast,  and  1,600  children  are  now  orphans.  Moreover, 
fifty  millions  sterling  would  not  pay  for  the  towns,  villages, 
hamlets,  and  silk  factories  destroyed  throughout  the  mountain 
— all  property  of  Christians.  There  is,  besides,  a  fearfully  long 
list  of  convents,  churches,  8md  nunneries  belonging  to  the 
same  people,  all  of  which  have  been  plundered  and  then 
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destroyed  by  the  Druses.  In  short,  for  the  last  twenty  days 
it  has  been  nothing  less  than  a  wholesale  massacre  of 
Christians  by  the  Druses,  and  a  wanton  destruction  by  the 
latter  of  all  property  belonging  to  the  former. 

FRIGHTFUL   BARBARITY   OF  THE   DRUSES. 

One  poor  woman — I  knew  both  her  husband  and  herself 
well  at  Deir-el-B[ammar,  where  they  were  wealthy  people- 
told  me  that  when  the  Druses  attacked  the  town  a  second  time 
(I  should  mention  that  it  had  surrendered  and  all  the  inhabi- 
tants had  given  up  their  arms  some  twenty-four  days 
previously  to  the  Druses  and  had  been  promised  protection  by 
their  Sheiks)  her  husband  was  hacked  to  pieces  before  her  eyes 
with  large  knives  by  the  Druses,  who  then  declared  they  must 
kill  all  male  children  in  the  house.  The  mother  tried  to  hide 
her  two  sons,  one  fifteen,  the  other  nine  years  old.  The 
Druses,  however,  found  them  out  She  begged  and  prayed 
for  their  lives,  and  endeavoured  to  cover  them  in  a  comer  with 
her  person,  but  the  Druses  hacked  at  the  lads  over  her 
shoulder,  and  gashed  them  till  they  both  dropped  down  appa- 
rently lifeless.  The  Druses  made  ofi^,  and  the  woman  thinking 
her  two  boys  dead,  remained  in  a  sort  of  stupor  for  two  hours 
so  far  as  she  could  calculate.  At  last  she  was  roused  by 
hearing  the  eldest  lad  call  her  in  a  faint  voice,  trying  to  assure 
her  that  he  was  not  yet  dead.  On  this  she  felt  the  body  of  the 
young  boy  and  found  his  heart  beating.  She  got  some  water, 
and  after  giving  it  to  both  her  children,  started  into  the  town  to 
see  whether  she  could  procure  assistance  to  get  herself  and  her 
boys  away.  She  got  as  far  as  the  seraglio  or  government 
house,  but  there  she  found  some  five  hundred  Christians,  who 
had  taken  refuge  were  being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Druses,  who 
had  been  invited  to  enter  the  precincts  of  the  building  by  the 
Turkish  soldiers  of  the  garrison,  these  latter  helping  in  the 
butchery,  and  being  so  far  worse  than  the  Druses,  that  they 
abused  in  the  most  infamous  manner  all  the  women.  Seeing 
no  help  to  be  obtained  here,  the  poor  woman  turned  to  fly, 

VOL.  IL  w 
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when  she  came  across  an  old  Drose  who  had  formerly  been  a 
farm  servant  of  her  husband's.  After  a  great  deal  of  entreaty 
on  her  part,  the  man  consented  to  protect  her  and  her  chil- 
dren down  to  the  sea  coast,  about  four  hours'  journey,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  an  order  on  her  brother,  a  wealthy  man  at 
BejTOut,  for  10,000  piastres.  To  this  she  agreed,  and  they 
returned  together  to  her  house.  She  had  not  been  absent  more 
than  an  hour,  but  she  found  her  two  children  cut  into  pieces, 
joint  by  joint,  "  limbs  and  trunk  severed  (to  use  her  words), 
as  butchers  cut  up  sheep" — ^heads,  legs,  arms  and  bodies 
being  hacked  up  into  a  shapeless  mass  of  bloody  flesh  and 
reeking  bones. 

Some  other  poor  women  then  joined  her,  and  together  they 
made  their  way  to  a  mulberry  plantation  outside  the  town, 
where  they  passed  the  night  At  daybreak  they  were  discovered 
by  a  party  of  Druses,  who,  after  stripping  them  to  find  whether 
they  had  any  money  on  their  persons,  and  taking  away  what 
little  they  possessed,  told  them  they  might  go  where  they  liked. 
Four  of  the  poor  creatures  had  babies,  all  under  a  year  old. 
Of  these  infants  two  were  girls,  and  two  boys  ;  the  former  they 
did  not  touch,  but  the  latter,  they  said  might  grow  up  to  be 
men,  and  bear  arms  against  the  Druses.  They  therefore  took 
the  poor  little  creatures,  and  before  their  mother's  eyes  tore 
them  up  the  middle,  and  limb  by  limb — "  exactly,"  to  use  the 
poor  women's  own  expression,  "  as  you  tear  up  a  fowl  that  is 
to  be  cooked  with  pillau."  Remember,  all  this  was  done,  not 
in  the  heat  of  fighting,  but  deliberately,  in  cold  blood.  And  I 
have  heard  of  eleven  other  exactly  similar  cases  of  child  des- 
truction by  the  Druses,  in  nine  of  which  I  implicitly  believe, 
having  every  reason  to  do  so. 

Deir-el-Kammar  contained,  a  month  ago,  a  population  of 
8,000  souls,  of  whom  about  4,000  were  men  and  lads,  3,500 
women  and  girls,  and  500  children  under  ten  years  old.  Of 
the  men,  not  more  than  150  have  escaped  ;  of  the  women  and 
girls,  about  2,000  have  reached  Beyrout ;  and  of  the  young 
children,  less  than  200  are  alive. 
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An  EnglUIi  gentleman,  however,  without  heaitation,  promised 
his  co-operation ;  and  immediately  placed  hia  yacht  in  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  enable  her  four  small  pieces  of  cannon  to  boar  on  the 
streets,  and  he  armed  his  crew  with  muskets,  sworda,  and  pis- 
tols. He  afterwarda  lauded,  examined  the  town,  in  order  to 
see  the  points  by  wliich  the  Druses  could  enter ;  he  then  caused 
tJic  women,  children,  and  the  more  valuable  portion  of  the 
property,  to  be  placed  in  safety ;  and  had  certain  points  occu- 
pied by  hia  men,  taking  other  measures  of  defence.  All  this 
gave  confidence  to  the  peaceable  part  of  the  population,  aud 
overawed  that  which  was  suspected  of  connivance  with  the 
Druses.  The  latter  were  told  by  their  spies  that  an  English 
vessel  of  war  was  in  port,  that  English  troops  Lad  been  landed; 
and  they,  in  conseiiuonce,  abandoned  their  projected  attack  on 
the  town,  and  went  away." 

The  4th  of  July,  1860.  One  of  the  French  miBsionaries  in 
Syria,  the  llevercnd  Pere  Rousseau,  addressed  a  letter  (pub- 
lished in  the  "  Union  Francho-Comptoise)  from  Saida,  giving  an 
account  of  the  massacres  of  the  month  of  June,  I860,  which  ho 
had  either  witnessed,  or  had  an  immediate  knowledge  of  irora 
his  fellow  labourers  in  the  difl'erent  localities  that  were  the 
scenes  of  carnage  and  spoliation. 

"  In  my  last  letter  (says  the  writer),  I  gave  you  an  account 
of  the  events  which  took  place  at  Deir-el-Kamar — 

"This  city  was  then  besieged  by  the  Druses.  Now  it  is 
without  inhabitAots,  all  the  Christians  who  inhabited  it  have 
been  massacred,  with  the  exception  of  the  small  number  of 
fogitives  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape." 

This  communication  is  not  only  ao  graphic,  but  by  all 
persona  cognizant  of  the  afi'airs  spoken  of,  and  acquainted  with 
the  writer,  so  well  known  to  be  an  authentic  and  accurate 
narration,  that  it  seems  best  to  me  the  statement  should  be 
given  in  the  writer's  own  words  : — 

"  Si  on  excepte  le  Kesrouan,  c'est-a-dire  la  partie  dn  Liban 
comprise  eutre  Beyrouth  et  Tripoli,  [lartout  ailleursles  chrotiens 
at  flubi  la  mort  ou  les  atrocites  les  phis  revoliautes.  Tuuivs 
2  w 
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les  habitations  ont  et^  pill^,  brftlees  et  d^tmites  par  les 
Druses.  Ces  ennemis  du  nom  chretien  se  dirigent  actadlement 
et  se  concentrent  vers  le  Kesrouan. 

"  Le  fait  que  je  vais  vous  signaler  vous  donnera  Vid&e  de  la 
justice  et  de  la  protection  que  le  gouvemement  Tore  accorde 
dans  ce  pays-ci  aux  Chretiens,  et  de  la  bonne  foi  qu'il  apporte 
dans  ses  relations  avec  eux. 

^^  Les  Druses  ont  attaque  plusieurs  fois  Der-Eamar,  mais 
lis  avaient  et6  vigoureusement  repousses  par  les  Chretiens,  et  ils 
n'avaient  plus  reparu.  Sur  ces  entrefaits,  arriva  &  Der  Eounar 
Taer-Pacha,  general  de  division  Turc.  II  proposa  un  arrange- 
ment aux  Chretiens,  leur  persuada  de  deposer  les  armes,  pre- 
nant  I'engagement  de  les  defendre  contre  les  Druses  s'ils 
^taient  attaques.  Les  chr6tiens  consentirent  &  cette  pro- 
position. Un  acto  public  fut  redige  et  signe  par  les  principanx 
de  la  ville  et  par  le  general  lui-meme.  Peu  de  jours  apres, 
Taer-Pacha  annon<^a  qu'il  allait  retoumer  d  Beyrouth.  Les 
Chretiens  manifest^rent  leur  craintes  d'etre  ainsi  livres  a  la 
discretion  des  Druses  par  cette  absence;  mais  le  general  les 
reassura  en  leur  disant  que  quiconque  les  attaquerait,  atta- 
querait  le  gouvernement  Turc  meme ;  qu'il  avait  donne  des 
ordrc  formels  au  commandant  de  la  garnison  de  la  ville  pour 
les  defendre  4  outrance  s'ils  etaient  attaques. 

"  Le  general  retourna  k  Beyrouth,  et  de  cette  ville  il  leur 
6crivit  pour  reiterer  ses  engagements. 

"  Les  Chretiens  re<^urent  sa  lettre,  et  deux  heures  apres  les 
Druses  entraient  par  petites  bandes  dans  Der-Kamar.  Le  soir 
la  ville  en  etait  remplie.  Alors  commen^a  le  pillage,  et  0 
dura  toute  la  nuit. 

"  Les  principaux  habitants  de  la  ville,  au  nombre  de  six 
cents,  se  rendirent  chez  le  gouvcmeur  pour  le  prier  de  fiire 
cesser  le  pillage  et  d'obliger  les  Druses  &  quitter  la  ville  d'apres 
les  conventions  arretees  avec  le  general. 

"  IjC  gouverneur  repondit  qui'l  n'avait  point  de  pouvoir,  mais 
que  s'ils  voulaient  lui  donner  cent  cinquante  mille  piastres,  il 
les  garderait  chez  lui  et  leur  sauverait  la  vie.     Les  cent 
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cinquante  mille  piastres  furent  comptees,  Des  que  le  gou- 
veraeur  les  eut  revues,  il  leur  representa  que  cette  sornine 
n'etait  point  Buffisante,  qu'ils  etaient  riches  et  qu'U  etait  en 
droit  d'exiger  d'eux  quatre  cent  mille  piastres.  Les  chrt'tiens 
Ini  firent  observer  que  leiira  maisons  avaient  ete  pillees,  qu'ila 
n'avaient  plus  d'argent,  mais  qu'ila  allaieut  lui  faire  uii  billet, 
qu'ils  signeraient  tons,  portant  obligation  de  cette  somme, 

"  Apr^B  que  les  Druses  earent  pass^  le  premier  jour  et  la 
uujt  sniTaute  &  piller,  ils  pass^rent  une  autre  journ^e  4  mas- 
sacrer  les  hommea  et  les  enfauts  m^les,  Les  femmes  et  les 
filles  furent  rtservees  et  soumiaes  ensuite  h  tous  leurs  outrages. 
Quarante  femmes  ont  ^t^  maasacries  k  Der-Kamar. 

"  Apr^s  le  massacre  des  chr^tieiis  de  la  ville,  les  Druses  se 
sont  port^s  au  palais  du  gouverueur  pour  immoler  les  cbr^tiens 
qui  s'y  etaient  refiigifes. 

"  Le  gouvemeur,  malgre  sea  engagements,  malgr^  les  cent 
cinquante  mQle  piastres  qu'Jl  avait  rc^uea,  malgrfe  le  billet  de 
quatre  cent  mille  piastres  souscrit  par  les  sis  cents  priucipaux 
habitants  de  Der-Kamar,  livra  imm6diatement  ceux  dont  il 
avait  garanti  la  vie. 

"  Le3_  Druses  commencSrent  par  leur  arraclier  tooa  les  v6te- 
ments.  Lorsqu'ils  eurent  et^  mis  dans  une  n«dit6  complete, 
les  Druses  les  massacrerent  ^  coups  de  poignard  et  de  jatagans. 
Peraonne  n'echappa.  Un  ruissoau  de  sang  coulait  du  palais 
dn  gouverneur. 

"  Les  tUles  et  les  femmes  chr^tiennes  ont  ete  deslionoriJea 
B0U8  les  ycux  du  gouvemeur  par  les  aoldata  du  gouverneraeut ; 
soldats  ont  en  leur  part  partout.  lis  ont  combattu  les 
Chretiens  avec  les  Druses,  ils  ont  pill^  et  maesacr^  les  clu^tiens 
BTec  les  Druses,  ils  ont  deshonor^  les  femmes  et  les  ttUes  dea 
cbr^tiens  avec  les  Druses.  On  assure  qu'aucune  femme  n'a 
icliappt  aux  brutalit6a  des  aoldats  Turcs  et  des  Druses. 

"  Apres  ces  scenes  de  violence  et  d'horreur  centre  les  femmes 
chr^tiennea,  les  soldata  Turcs  et  les  Druses  ont  ajjbevi^  le 
pillage;   il^  out  emport^  le  butin  et  mis  le  feu  ^  h  ville. 
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Der-Eamar,  qai  6tait  nne  des  villes  les  plus  elegantes  de 
Syrie,  n'est  plus  maintenant  qu^un  monceaa  de  mines. 

"  Les  nouvelles  de  Ten  tree  des  Druses  k  Der-Kaxnar  sent 
parvenues  k  Beyrouth  pendant  la  premidre  nuit,  loraqne  les 
Druses  ^taient  encore  occup^s  au  pUlage.  Tons  les  oonsnls 
g^nc^raux  se  sont  rendus  en  corps  aupr^  de  Enrchid  Paclia, 
gouvemeur  general  du  pachalik  de  Saida,  pour  le  prier  de  se 
rendre  d  Der-Kamar  afin  d^empecher  le  massacre  des  Chretiens. 
Le  pacha  partit  imm^iatement  II  pouvait  et  devait  arriver  i 
Der-Kamar  en  cinq  heures.  II  n'y  a  pas  plus  de  distance  de 
Beyrouth  k  cette  ville.  II  a  mis  vingt-cinq  heures  pour  fiBiire 
ce  chemin. 

^^  Au  lieu  de  se  rendre  directement  k  Der-Elamar,  le  pacha  a 
passe  tout  la  joumce  pendant  laquelle  le  massacre  des  chretieos 
a  eu  lieu  dans  la  maison  du  chef  Druse  qui  avait  ordonne  le 
pillage  et  les  scenes  de  carnage  qui  s'accomplissaient  dans  la 
malhcureuse  ville  Der-Kamar.  Lorsqu'il  est  arrive,  11  ne  restait 
plus  que  quarante  Chretiens  qui  n'ctaient  pas  massacres.  B 
les  a  ddlivrts. 

"  Nous  avions  trois  ecoles  a  Der-Kamar.  Deux  de  nos 
maltres  et  un  frere  out  et^  tues.  Notre  maison,  sur  laquelle 
flottait,  par  ordre  du  consul-general,  le  drapeau  de  la  France, 
n'a  pas  6t6  respectee.  Heureusement  les  Peres  qui  s'y  trou- 
vaient  en  residence  etaient  partis  avant  la  demi^re  catastrophe 

''  II  V  a  eu  ik  Der-Kamar  trois  niille  hommes  de  massacres  et 
quarante  femmes,  taut  dans  la  ville  que  dans  le  palais  du 
gouverneur.     Six  cents  hommes  ont  rcussi  a  se  sauver. 

"  Cliaque  jour  il  nous  arrive  des  centaines  de  femmcs  et  d'en- 
fants,  qui  viennent  encore  augmentur  le  nombre  des  malheureux 
k  Saida.  On  a  eti  oblige  d'en  expedier  sur  d'autres  points  de 
la  Syrie.  Depuis  plusieurs  jours  on  en  a  transporte  sur  des 
barques  et  sur  des  batiments  francais  et  anglais  du  c6te  du 
Kesrouan  cntre  Beyrouth  et  Trijioli,  ou  se  trouve,  comme  je 
vous  Tai  dit,  une  nombreuse  population  de  Chretiens. 

^^  La  viUe  de  Zahl^  comptait  de  douze  k  quinze  mille  habi- 
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tante,  tons  chritiens.  Lea  Draseg  avaieut  ete  repousc^es  deux 
fois  avec  perte  par  les  cliriStienB  do  cette  ville;  inais  mie 
troisi^e  foia,  Us  ont,  dJt-on,  employ^  un  stratagome  qui  leur 
a  r^ussi.  Les  Druses  savaient  que  les  chr^tiena  de  Zahifi 
attendaient  irn  renfort :  ils  ont  fabrique  des  batmi^res  et  des 
croix  qo'Ua  ont  plac^es  en  Wte  d'une  troupe  de  deux  nilUe 
hotnmes.  Les  Druses  s'^taient  deguis^a.  En  arrivant  i)r^s  de 
2ahl^  ils  chautaient  des  chansons  patriotiques  en  usage  chez 
les  Chretiens.  Des  habitants  de  Zahl^,  tronip^s  par  cettti  ruse, 
Boat  Venus  sans  di^fianco  au  devant  de  ces  faux  fr^res,  qui  lea 
ont  reijus  d  coups  de  fnail  et  qui,  sans  perdre  de  temps,  sont 
tombes  sur  eux  a  coup  de  sabre  et  ont  fait  uno  graude  bou- 
cherie. 

'*  Malgrc  cette  surprise,  un  grand  nombre  ont  pu  prendre  la 
fuite.  DejiL  lea  femmes  ct  lea  eufants  s'etaient  retires  dans  lea 
montagnes  depuis  quelquea  jours,  en  sorte  quo  lo  massacre  & 
Zalde  n'a  paa  ete  aussi  grand  que  dans  les  autrea  villea ;  mais  il 
a  et^  bien  douloureux  pour  nous,  et  surtout  pour  moi,  par  la 
perte  que  nous  avona  faite  du  P.  Billotet,  Franchecomtoia  commc 
moi.  Le  P.  Billotet  a  ete  tue  au  moment  oi  il  prenait  le  Saint- 
Sacrement  pour  I'emporter  ou  le  conaommer.  Troia  fr^'s  ont 
ete  tuca  pree  de  Ini,  et  uu  grand  nombre  d'autrea  personues  qui 
s'etaient  reTugiees  dans  notre  maison,  croyant  y  trouver  un  aaile 
BUT  i  Tombre  du  drapeau  de  la  France. 

"  Vingt  et  une  religieuses  auraient  6te  deshonoreea  par  les 
Boldata  Turcs  et  par  lea  Druses  daua  la  maisou  oil  elles  s'iStuient 
rcfagi<5e8.  Je  ne  puia  encore  n&iumoins  garautir  aliaolument 
la  certitude  de  ce  fait  comme  je  garantis  la  v^ritt  dos  autres. 

"  Deux  de  cea  religieuses  ont  kt6  tufees.  Mais  le  fait  qui  a 
le  plus  e&'ray6  lea  habitants  de  ZabltJ  et  lea  a  obliges  a  jtrendro 
la  fuite,  c'est  d'avoir  tu  les  soldats  du  gouvemement  Turc  tirer 
il  coups  de  canon  contre  la  ville,  qui  a  et^  reduite  eu  ceudrea. 

"  llacia  et  Jadfudi,  villes  aitu^ea  dana  I'Anti-Libau,  viennent 
de  aubir  le  meme  sort  par  la  trahiaon  ct  la  mauvaise  foi  de  leurs 
goaveroeara. 
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^^  XTn  grand  nombre  de  chi^tiens,  aprts  la  destrnction  des 
yilles  et  villages  qu'ils  habitaient,  avaient  cherch^  irn  asile  dans 
des  cavemes  et  dans  le  fond  des  montagnes  oiL  se  tronTent  de 
petis  bois.  Les  Drnses^  poor  que  personne  des  chr^tiens 
n'^happe  k  leor  inreary  ont  parcoum  les  montagnes  ayec  de 
gros  chiens  poor  d^couvrir  les  Chretiens  cach^  Us  en  ont 
d^uvert  une  centaiue  en  nn  seal  endroit  Ss  lenr  ont  li^  les 
mains  derriSre  le  dos  pour  les  mettre  k  mort  avec  pins  de 
croaut^.  A  quelques-uns  ils  abattaient  un  bras,  i  d^antres  ils 
coupaient  les  mains^  k  plusieur  sils  enlevaient  des  moroeanx  de 
chair,  ils  leor  crevaient  les  yeux  on  les  brMaient  yivants. 

^^  Bejrouth,  malgre  la  presence  des  consuls  g^n^ranx  et  de 
plus  de  vingt  b&timents  de  guerre  qui  stationnent  dans  le  port, 
n'est  ni  siir  ni  tranquille.  Les  Turcs  ont  kt6  sur  le  point  de  se 
soulever.  A  la  moindre  alerte,  les  Chretiens  seraint  massacrfes. 
lis  le  savent ;  aussi  un  grand  nombre  sont  partis  pour  Alex- 
andrie  et  pour  Marseille. 

^^  A  Saida,  a  cause  des  memes  craintes,  craintes  tout  aussi 
fondles,  les  principales  families  se  sont  expatriees.  Danscette 
ville,  tout  6tait  pret  pour  le  massacre  et  pour  le  pillage.  Le 
jour  et  la  nuit  ^taient  dtsignes.  Le  gouvemeur  Tore  et  le 
mufti  ^taient  sur  le  point  de  donncr  le  signal,  lorsque  Tamiral 
qui  stationne  k  Beyrouth  a  dti  averti  du  danger  qui  nous  mena- 
^ait.  U  nous  a  envoye  en  tout  hate  un  des  batiments  qu'il  a 
sous  ses  ordres." 

A  letter  from  Air.  Cyril  Graham  to  Lord  Dufferin  gives  a 
connected  narrative  of  the  late  massacres.  Lord  John  Russell 
is  told  by  Lord  DuflFerin  : — Your  Lordship  may  rely  with  im- 
plicit confidence  upon  the  accuracy  of  all  jSL*.  Graham's  state- 
ments of  facts,  as  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  his  personal 
acquaintance  both  with  the  Druse  and  the  Maronite  populations, 
combined  with  the  opportunities  he  has  had  of  visiting  the 
places  where  these  tragedies  have  occurred,  will  have  given  him 
peculiar  facilities  for  arriving  at  the  truth." 
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m  MR.  GRAHAM  TO   LORD   DDFFERIN. 

"Beyrout,  July  18. 
"  Although  many  and  various  accounts  have  no  donLt  ap- 
peared in  tho  public  presa  of  the  horrors  which  have  been  com- 
mitted within  the  last  two  months  in  Syria,  and  I  have  sent  you, 
from  the  beginning,  constant  reports  of  the  progress  of  this 
'  war,"  yet  it  will  no  doubt  be  interesting  to  you,  aud  to  English 
people  in  general,  to  have  o  connected  sketch  of  the  whole  of 
this  sad  affair,  from  tbe  commencement  of  hostilities  np  to  the 
present  moment.  Having  been  in  the  country  during  the 
whole  of  the  war,  and  having  aeen,  perhaps,  more  of  its  horrors 
than  any  other  European,  nnd,  moreover,  having  had  no  other 
employment  than  that  of  seeking  after  accurate  information 
with  regard  to  affairs,  I  may  feel  some  confidence  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  account  I  send  you ;  and  harassing  and  painful  as 
the  details  will  appear,  nevertheless  they  are  but  too  true.  It 
18  to  be  remembered  that  in  the  summer  of  last  year  a  skirmish 
took  place  at  the  village  of  Beit  Meri,  two  houra  and  a-half 
from  Beyrout,  one  Sunday  afternoon.  Several  persona  were 
killed  on  both  sides,  but  happily  the  affair  had  no  further  conse- 
quences at  that  time.  However,  the  bail  leeling  which  had 
subsisted  previously  to  tliat  time  between  the  Maronites  and 
the  Dmses,  was  in  nowise  improved  by  two  parties  of  them 
having  fought  it  out;  and  although  a  perfect  reconciliation 
was  proclaimed,  yet  it  was  generally  feared  that  in  the  present 
year,  1860,  hostilities  would  be  renewed,  imless  the  Govem- 
ment  took  measures  to  prevent  bloodshed.  The  Druses  were 
the  first  aggressors,  for  early  in  May  a  monk  was  found  mur- 
dered in  a  convent,  halfway  between  Beyrout  and  Deir-el- 
Kamnjar ;  and,  although  the  actual  murderers  were  never  iden- 
tified, there  was  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  tliey  were  Druses, 
for  no  Christian  would  ever  dare  to  touch  a  priest.  The  Chris- 
tians then  retaliated,  and  killed  the  first  Druse  they  found, 
tfben  two  Christians  were  killed  by  the  Druses  by  the  DamooM 
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river,  between  this  and  Sidon,  and  their  relatives  in  return 
killed  two  Druses,  according  to  the  law  of  blood  feud  among  all 
those  nations.  At  this  time,  had  the  Government  used  the 
slightest  exertions,  they  might  have  prevented  this  feud  then 
spreading.  I  was  with  Said  Bek  Jumblad,  the  great  chief  of 
the  Druses  at  Moktarah,  not  far  from  Bleddin,  the  old  palace 
of  the  Emir  Beshir,  when  things  had  arrived  at  this  stage,  and 
I  urged  him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  stop  further  bloodshed. 

"  On  the  28th  of  May  the  war  broke  out  in  all  its  fury.  In 
the  evening  of  that  day  thirty-two  villages  were  seen  burning 
from  Beyrout,  and  some  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in 
the  Lebanon,  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  were  uninhabited  and 
in  ruins.  The  Druses  even  advanced  to  within  forty  minutes* 
march  of  Beyrout,  and,  in  the  face  of  the  Pacha  and  all  his 
camp  (for  he  had  pretended  to  go  out  with  his  army  in  order 
to  stop  the  war),  burnt,  and  plundered,  and  slaughtered  people 
in  the  rich  village  of  Hadad,  the  residence  of  a  house  of  the 
Emirs.  In  this  instance  it  is  said — and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  the  report  to  be  true — that  the  Turkish  soldiers  fired 
upon  the  flying  Christians.  On  the  29th  of  May  also,  Has- 
beya,  a  large  town  under  Mount  Hermon,  was  first  attacked 
by  the  Druses :  a  Moslem  Emir  of  the  family  of  the  Shehab 
lived  there,  who  had  for  a  long  time  been  a  great  annoyance 
to  the  Pachas  of  Damascus,  his  authority  being  very  great 
there.  Last  year,  Ahmed  Pacha,  Governor  of  Damascas,  sent 
a  detachment  of  troops  to  occupy  the  towns  under  Hermon, 
and  he  had  lately  sent  a  strong  reinforcement,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Othman  Bek,  whose  name  will  ever  be  mentioned 
with  abhorrence  by  Christians.  This  man,  on  the  day  of  the 
attack  on  Hasbeya,  told  the  Christians  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  protect  them  from  the  Druses,  but  that  they  must  lay  down 
their  arms,  otherwise  they  would  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
Government.  Tliey  accordingly  obeyed,  believing  that  he 
would  keep  his  word.  For  '  greater  security'  he  invited  them 
all  into  the  Serai  Palace,  used  as  a  barrack,  and  the  men,  with 
the  women  and  children,  crowded  into  thia  building.     Ihe 
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arms  they  had  delivered  np  were  tlien  put  on  the  liacka  of 
mules,  and  sent  off  with  an  escort,  professedly  to  Damascus, 
but  with  80  Bmall  a  one  that  it  would  be  mockery  to  call  it  an 
escort.  Before  the  luuleg  were  well  out  of  the  valley  of  Has- 
beya,  the  Druses,  as  had  been  intended,  fell  upon  them ;  the 
soldiers  made  no  resistance,  and  all  the  arms  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  Druses. 

"The  Christians,  meanwhile,  penned  up  in  the  Serai,  with 
hardly  any  food  and  water,  were  now  in  a  state  of  great  suf- 
fering. On  tlie  5th  of  June  they  began  to  feel  great  alarm,  for 
they  saw  the  harem  of  the  Governor  preparing  to  depart.  To 
the  questions  of  the  Christians  as  to  the  cause  of  this  move- 
ment, only  evasive  answers  were  given.  Ou  the  0th,  many  of 
the  Bokiiera  were  seen  leaving ;  tlien  the  unfortunate  people, 
wht-n  it  was  too  lato,  saw  clearly  how  treacherously  they  had 
been  deceived.  Tliey  mshed  into  the  outer  court  and  entreated 
to  be  let  out.  The  signal  was  then  given,  the  gates  thrown 
open,  and  in  rushed  the  Druses,  ai-med  with  any  weapon  they 
could  seize,  and  then  commenced  an  indiscriminate  slaught*!  of 
all  the  males.  Some,  indeed,  made  their  way  through  the  door  to 
the  outer  gate,  only  to  be  seized  by  the  Turkish  soldiery ;  nor 
were  these  passive  only  in  the  transaction.  Many  Christiana 
whom  1  have  examined,  have  sworn  to  me  that  they  saw  the 
soldiers  themselves  taking  part  in  the  slaughter,  and  the  sub- 
aequent  beliavionr  of  these  brutal  troops  to  tlie  women,  was 
savage  la  the  extreme.  From  the  wounds  I  have  seen,  both  on 
the  living  and  tlie  dead,  it  would  appear  that  they  went  to 
work  with  the  most  systematic  cruelty;  10, 12,  and  14  deep  cuts 
on  the  body  ofone  person  are  not  unfrequent;  some  of  the  wounds 
show  that  they  were  made  with  blunt  instruments.  In  short, 
everytbing  was  used  which  came  to  hand,  and,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  weapon,  hands  and  limbs  were  cut  olf,  or  brains 
daahed  out,  or  bodies  mangled.  Of  all  the  men  in  the  Serai) 
eome  40  or  50  only  escaped ;  many  of  these  had  been  severely 
wotinded  and  left  for  deail,  while  some  few  hid  themselves 
Among  the  dead  bodies  and  made  their  escape  by  night.     Some 
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of  these  reached  Beyront^  their  clothes  literally  satorated  with 
blood  from  the  bodies  under  which  they  had  lain.  Women  the 
Druses  did  not  slaughter,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  I  belieye,  ill- 
use  ;  that  was  left  for  Turks  and  Moslems  to  do,  and  they  did 
it.  Little  boys  of  four  and  five  years  old  were  not  safe ;  these 
would  be  seized  from  the  mother  and  dashed  on  the  ground,  or 
torn  to  pieces  before  her  face ;  or,  if  her  grasp  was  too  tight, 
they  would  kill  it  on  her  lap ;  and,  in  some  cases,  to  save  further 
trouble,  mother  and  child  were  cut  down  together.  Many 
women  have  assured  me  that  ^the  Turkish  soldiers  have  taken 
their  children,  one  leg  in  each  hand,  and  torn  them  in  two.  So 
when  the  sun  set  on  the  6  th  of  June,  scarcely  a  male  was  left 
of  the  large  and  prosperous  population  under  Hermon ;  for  on 
that  same  day,  and  nearly  under  similar  circumstances,  the 
Christians  of  Basheya  were  massacred. 

"The  Emir  Shehab,  ^hom  I  have  before  mentioned,  and 
almost  all  his  house,  were  killed,  and  they  Moslems.  In  no 
other  instance  had  the  Druses  dared  even  to  touch  the  poorest 
Moslems ;  but  these  men — men  of  rank  and  standing — ^were 
enemies  of  the  Pasha  of  Damascus  personally,  and  so  they  were 
sacrificed — not,  it  will  be  believed,  without  the  deputy  of  the 
Pacha  having  beforehand  signified  his  approbation.  If  we  had 
no  other  evidence  than  this,  we  should  have  enough  to  prove  to 
us  how  guilty  the  officers  of  the  Porte  have  been.  While  the 
unfortunate  creatures  who  had  taken  refrige  in  the  Serai  at 
Hasbeya  were  suffering  from  hunger  and  thirst,  the  people  of 
Sidon,  who  for  some  days  previously  had  been  in  a  state  of 
constant  alarm,  were  attacked  on  the  1st  of  June  by  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  and  other  Moslems.  For  several  days  the  slaughter 
continued.  No  Christian  outside  the  town  was  in  safety.  If  a 
man  or  a  male  child,  he  was  cut  down ;  if  a  woman,  she  was 
sure  to  be  brutally  ill-used.  This  encouraged  the  Druses  greatly, 
who  said,  ^  After  all,  the  Moslems  understand  the  work  best* 
The  Druses  then  broke  into,  and  destroyed  the  monastery  above 
Bidon,  killing  16  monks,  and  yet  the  Oovemor  of  Sidon  did 
not  even  attempt  to  interfere,  although,  Sidon  being  a  walled 
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towD,  he  had  only  to  cloae  the  gates  and  prevent  any  armed 
Drose  from  entering.  The  Bashi-Bazouks  escaped  also  with 
impunity.  I  should  have  mentioned  before,  that  a  great  number 
of  refugees  from  the  villages  in  the  mountains,  which  had  been 
burnt  in  the  first  attacfe  of  the  28th  of  May,  who  were  escaping 
to  Beyrout,  and  were,  indeed,  within  three  hours'  walk  of  their 
goal,  were  fallen  upon  by  the  Druses  or  irregular  troops,  and 
ont  to  pieces.     This  happened  on  the  30th  or  31st  of  May. 

"  On  the  3rd  of  June,  the  first  great  attack  was  made  on 
Dier-el-Kammar,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Lebanon,  containing 
a  population  of  about  7,000.  The  very  morning  of  tiiat  day  the 
American  missionary,  Mr.  Bird,  had  been  entreated  by  the 
ttatives  of  two  of  the  neighbouring  villages  to  go  to  their  relief 
and  bring  them  to  Deir-el-Kammar,  where  they  believed  they 
would  be  in  greater  security.  He  immediately  culled  on  the 
MoBtsellin,  commander  of  the  troops,  and  asked  for  an  escort, 
which,  with  some  difSculty,  was  given  to  him.  He  had  not 
been  gone  above  an  hour  and  a  half  before  the  Druses  suddenly 
came  down  upon  the  town,  crying  their  war-cry.  A  tremendous 
fire  was  kept  up  till  night ;  many  of  the  Christiana  were  killed, 
and  on  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  from  70  to  80  Druses,  for  the 
Christians  defended  themselves  well.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  when  the  Druses  again  appeared  (they  had  retired 
after  it  became  dark),  the  Christians  wished  to  solicit  peace, 
and  Mr.  Bird,  who  early  in  the  morning  of  the  4th  had  suc- 
ceeded in  re-entering  the  town,  went  to  the  Druse  chiefs  as  the 
envoy  of  the  people.  Peace,  indeed,  was  granted,  bat  the  Druses 
made  their  own  terms.  They  immediately  entered  the  town 
and  for  three  days  continuously,  were  plundering  and  carrying 
off  everything  they  could  move ;  while,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  town,  no  Christian  was  safe,  and  many  wanton  murders 
were  committed.     One  poor  old  man  irho  could  scarcely  crawl 

BO  far,  bad  led  his  cow  to  the for  greeu  pasture,  and  two 

Drnses  immediately  pounced  upon  him  and  cut  him  down.  Why 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  at  that  moment  were  spared  at  rU, 
kl  know  not.  ^^M 
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^^  The  next  great  scheme  was  to  snrprise  and  take  BahMt 
The  usual  population  of  this  place  is  about  ten  thousand ;  but 
at  that  moment  (early  in  June)  there  were  said  to  be  double 
that  number,  so  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  round 
about  having  sought  refuge  there.  At  the  first  report  of  the 
successes  of  the  Druses,  a  large  body  of  their  brethren  came 
up  from  the  Hauran,  under  the  command  of  the  warlike  and 
savage  chief,  Ismail-el- Atrash.  These  fellows  came  up  simply 
firom  a  wish  for  plunder,  and  brought  with  them  numbers  of 
Arabs  of  the  small  nomadic  tribes  who  encamped  about  the 
Hauran.  They  all  marched  up  the  Bokaa,  as  the  great  plain 
of  Coelesyria,  between  the  chains  of  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non is  called,  and  halted  near  the  ravine  which  leads  up  to 
Zahleh.  There  they  were  joined  by  all  kinds  of  rabble — Kurds 
from  Damascus  and  Horns,  and  Metawalis  from  Baalbek,  all 
joining  with  the  hope  of  plunder  and  of  butchering  the  chris- 
tians. 

"  The  moment  the  news  of  this  movement  reached  Beyrout, 
the  Consuls-General  of  the  five  great  powers  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  further  bloodshed.  Tliey  went  to  the  Pacha, 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  do  anything,  protested  loudly 
against  his  inactivity — for  he  had  never  moved  since  the  first 
outbreak,  when  he  pitched  his  encampment  half  an  hour  from 
the  town — and  insisted  on  his  doing  something  to  keep  oflF  the 
danger  impending  on  Zahleh.  He  said,  '  Well,  I  will  send 
some  troops  to  protect  the  place.'  He  did  so;  but  this  was 
only  the  signal  for  its  destruction.  Xo  sooner  did  the  Druses 
on  this  side  of  the  Lebanon,  who,  since  the  affair  of  Deir-el-Kam- 
mar,  had  been  comparatively  idle,  see  the  movement  of  the 
Turkish  troops,  than  they  raised  their  war  cry,  and  headed  by 
one  of  their  principal  Shieks  (who  has  the  rank  of  Bek  in  the 
Turkish  service)  rushed  onwards  to  Zahleh.  From  the  eastern- 
most ridge  of  the  Lebanon,  several  deep  ravines  run  into  the 
plain  of  Coelesyria ;  in  one  of  these,  and  half-way  down  it, 
Zahleh  is  situated.  It  was  the  largest  and  most  rising  town 
in  all  the  Lebanon,  the  chief  station  of  the  French  Lazarists,  and 
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oontained  public  buildings,  a  very  bandaome  cathedral  and 
scIiooIh,  and  veiy  good  houses.  The  people  of  Zahleh  had  al- 
ready seut  to  the  Druses  in  the  Bokaa  to  ask  for  peace,  but  the 
conditions  were  so  humiliating,  so  utterly  preposterous,  that 
they  could  not  possibly  accept  them.  Their  very  nature  showed 
at  once  that  they  did  not  originate  with  the  Druses,  but  with 
the  Moslems  of  Damascus,  On  the  19tb  of  June,  the  Otto- 
man troops  and  the  Druses  of  the  Lebanon  appeared  above  Zahleh, 
which  was  no  sooner  perceived  by  those  in  the  Bokaa  than  a 
simaltaneous  movement  tot)k  place  towards  the  town.  The 
Christians  evacuated  it  at  once,  climbed  up  the  steep  mountain 
side,  and  expected  to  get  round  the  Lebanon  Druses,  and  then 
fall  upon  them  in  the  ravine.  They  were  much  too  slow ;  be- 
fore they  had  well  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  they 
saw  that  the  two  forces  had  met,  and  were  beginning  to  bum 
the  town  from  either  end.  After  firiug  some  vdUeys,  they  took 
to  flight,  as  they  saw  that  in  addition  to  all,  the  Turkish  troops 
had  turned  against  them;  only  the  aged,  infirm,  and  some 
women  and  children  were  left  in  the  town — they  were  slaugh- 
tered. Two  of  the  French  Lazarists  were  killed  and  another 
wounded.  Europeans  were  no  longer  safe.  In  the  attack  on 
Zahleh,  the  troops  under  the  command  of  one  MAribek  took  a 
more  open  part  than  they  had  done  before ;  they  even  made 
use  of  a  fieldpiece  that  they  had  brought  with  them  to  fire  upon 
the  town,  and  one  shot  from  this  is  said  to  have  brought  down 
tbe  bell  of  the  cathedraL  So  much  for  KurscUid  Pacha's 
promises. 

"  The  Druses,  now  elated  with  success  and  plunder,  turned 
again  upon  Deir-el-Kammar ;  the  wretched  people  hearing  of 
their  approach  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  the  fight,  but  tlie 
Governor,  who  had  500  troops  in  the  Serai,  while  at  Bleddin, 
half  a  mile  oflf,  there  were  three  hundred  more,  told  them  they 
had  nothing  to  fear  if  they  would  give  him  up  their  arms,  and 
he  insisted  on  their  doing  so.  They  ap]>lied  for  an  escort  to 
come  to  Beyrout.  This  he  would  in  nowise  permit,  so  they 
could  only  do  as  they  were  bid.    Their  valuables  ho  made  thum 
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place  in  the  Serai,  and  then  ordered  a  great  part  of  thepopab- 
tion  there.  So  men,  women,  and  children  were  all  crowdrf 
together  in  the  Serai  under  his  protection  on  the  night  of  ilM 
20th.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  June,  the  Dmses  col- 
lected round  the  town.  One  of  their  leaders  came  to  the 
and  desired  to  speak  to  the  Governor.  A  conyersation 
carried  on  in  a  low  voice  by  means  of  an  interpreter  (for  the 
Turk  did  not  know  Arabic) ;  at  last  a  question  was  asked,  to 
which  they  heard  the  Governor  give  the  answer,  **  Hepei** 
(  "  Ab,"  in  Turkish).  Thereupon  the  Druse  disappeared,  but  in 
a  few  moments  the  gate  was  thrown  open,  and  in  rushed  the 
fiends,  cutting  down  and  slaughtering  every  male,  the  soldien 
co-operating.  In  short,  a  second  tragedy  like  that  at  Hasbeya 
was  enacted,  only  in  this  case  tlie  slaughter  was  more  dreadfoL 
Those  who  had  not  entered  the  Serai  fared  no  better ;  all  were 
to  be  killed,  and  those  who  had  crossed  the  stream  and  reached 
Bleddin  in  safety,  were  shot  down  by  the  troops  quartered 
there.  Those  who  had  escaped  had  managed  to  hide  them- 
selves in  drains,  and  some  of  the  wounded  crawled  away.  I 
have  had  a  vivid  description  of  the  whole  scene  firom  some 
dozens  of  women  who  were  there.  They  have  told  me  how, 
before  their  very  face,  they  have  seen  husband,  father,  brothers, 
and  children,  cut  to  pieces ;  how  in  trying  to  save  the  life  of  a 
child  they  have  been  knocked  down,  and  the  child  torn  from 
them  and  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  pieces  thrown  in  their  face ; 
how  they  have  been  insulted  by  tlie  Turkish  soldiery ;  and  how 
in  their  way  down  to  the  sea  the  Druses  had  robbed  them  of 
everything  they  possessed.  And  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  were  people  at  Deir-el-Kammar  who  were  very  wealthy 
and  lived  in  well-built  and  comfortable  houses,  people  who  had 
been  well-educated  and  used  to  luxury,  and  now  have  to  beg 
their  breacL  The  number  of  killed  in  this  horrible  massacre, 
has  been  variously  estimated ;  some  say  that  900,  some  that 
1,800  persons  were  killed.  I  have  good  reason  to  believe, 
after  a  careful  comparison  of  all  the  accounts,  that  from  1,100 
to  1,200  males  actually  perished  in  that  one  day.    The  Druses 
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then  set  fire  to  the  town  ;  the  smoke  came  over  Beyrout  aa  a 
column  of  cloud,  and  warned  iia  of  the  calamity.  I  myself  can 
testify  that  the  accounts  are  not  much  exaggerated :  I  travelled 
over  most  of  the  open  country  before  the  war  was  over,  and 
came  to  Deir-el-Kammar  a  few  days  after  the  massncre.  Almost 
every  house  was  hurnt,  and  the  streets  crowded  with  dead 
bodies,  most  of  them  stripped  and  mutilated  in  every  possible 
way.  My  road  led  througli  the  town,  and  through  some  of  the 
streets  my  horse  could  not  even  pass,  for  the  bodies  were 
literally  piled  up.  Most  of  those  I  examined  had  many  wounds, 
and  in  each  case  was  the  right  hand  either  entirely  or  nearly 
cutoff;  the  poor  wretch,  in  default  of  weapons,  having  in- 
stinctively raised  his  arm  to  parry  the  blow  aimed  at  him.  I 
saw  little  children,  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  years  old, 
stretched  on  the  ground,  and  old  men  with  grey  beards.  In 
some  places  ynu  could  see  the  expression  of  agony  ;  in  others, 

last  despair.  One  poor  creature,  on  his  knees,  had  been  cut 
>wn  as  he  appealed  to  the  merey  of  his  murderers.  I  saw 
t)odie8  without  heads,  and  heads  lying  alone  about  the  place — 
all  lying  unburied,  to  be  devoured  by  the  hyienas  and  wild 
beasts.  While  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  death — a  scene 
which  would  have  forced  any  one,  I  should  have  supposed,  to 
be  sober — some  Druses,  who  had  came  to  carry  off  what  re- 
maining bits  of  timber  there  might  be  in  the  houses,  were 
laughing  and  joking  at  the  appearance  of  the  victims.  I  ex- 
pressed my  horror  of  such  brutal  behaviour  to  the  great  Chief 
of  the  Druses,  and  urged  him  to  have  the  dead  buried.  He 
laughed,  and  asked  me  why.  I  have  some  hopes  that  this 
has  been  done,  as  he  promised  to  give  an  order  fur  it,  although 
he   said  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce  the   Druses   to   bury 

ristian  carcases. 
When  the  account  reached  Beyront  the  horror  and  indi^na- 
lon   were   indescribable.     Used  as   wc   bad  become   to  such 
horrors,  yet  this  sui-passed  all,  and  revealed  a  degree  of  trea- 
chery   on  the  part  of  the  Pasha  which  it  would   be   almost 

[possible  to  persuade  a  suber   European  statesmen  could  be 
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practised  by  an  official  in  the  high  position  of  a  goyemor  of  a 
great  province.     The  Pasha  reached  Deir-el-Kammar  the  day 
after  the  slaughter ;  a  fact,  ^  which  he  will  ever  lament  and 
deplore  as  long  as  he  lives  f  that  is  what  he  says,  so,  of  course 
it  is  true.     The  details  had  barely  reached  us  when,  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  26th  June,   the  French  brig-of-war  SentineUe^ 
brought  us  alarming  reports  from  Sidon.     The  Druses  were 
again  threatening  the  place,  and  the  Mufti  had  been  preaching 
in  the  mosque,  and  even  in  the  streets,  ^  Death  to  the  Chris- 
tians V  and  calling  upon  the  faithful  to  behold  how  the  cause  of 
the  righteous  triumphed.     ^  Now  is  the  time,'  he  was  heard  to 
proclaim,  ^  GK)d  has  given  the  infidel  into  our  hands.'     On  the 
preceding  night,  Sept.  25,  armed  Druses  had  been  allowed  to 
sleep  in  the  town,  and  Moslems,  with  weapons  of  different 
kinds,  had  passed  the  night  in  the  mosque,  ready  at   any 
moment,  should  the  Druse  begin  the  carnage,   to  aid  them  to 
the  best  of  their  power.     And  on  the  following  night  it  was 
believed  the  slaughter  would  take  place.     Two   English  and 
two  French  men-of-war  immediately  steamed  off,  and  anchored 
at  Sidon  before  sunset,  and  this  intimidated  the  fanatics,  and,  in 
all  probability,  prevented  an  outbreak.  It  was  found  on  inquiry 
that  a  trap  had  indeed  been  laid  here  also,  for  the  Governor 
of  Sidon  had  disarmed  all  the  Christians,  on  the  plea  that  in  the 
then  disturbed  state  of  the  country  it  was  deemed  necessary 
for  people  to  be  disarmed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  per- 
mitted the  Druses  and  Moslems  to  enter  and  remain  in  the 
town  without  taking  from  them  any  of  their  arms.     Nothing 
could  be  more  unjust  than  this ;  nothing  could  more  clearly 
show  the  bad  end  he  had  in  view.     On  being  officially  asked  if 
it  was  true,  he  did  not  deny  it,  but  said  that  in  future  he 
would  have  all  parties  to  give  up  their  arms :  but  on  being 
desired  to  give  this  promise  in  writing,  he  refused,  saying  that 
after  all  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  Druses  bringing 
their  arms  into  Sidon,  although  he  had  a  garrison  of  three 
hundred  troops   there,  and  cannon,   and  he  was  in  a  walled 
town« 
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^^  After  the  butchery  of  Deir-el-Eammar,  and  while  the 
panic  was  going  on  at  Sidon^  Beytout  itself  was  menaced,  and, 
but  for  the  presence  of  several  European  men-of-war,  this 
place  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  other  towns.  Almost  all 
the  native  merchants  have  escaped  to  Alexandria ;  and  to  im- 
prove matters,  a  Moslem  was  found  murdered.  This  created  a 
great  sensation ;  the  Moslems  insisted  on  the  execution  of  a 
Christian,  and  some  poor  fellow  was  seized,  tried,  and  executed 
in  a  very  few  hours,  who  had  probably  as  much  to  do  with  the 
murder,  as  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  Consuls  General  could 
now  no  longer  have  any  confidence  in  the  Pasha,  and  they 
determined  to  send  a  joint  letter  to  the  great  chief  of  the 
Druses  themselves,  demanding  that  they  should  cease  from 
further  hostilities.  Murders  were  daily  going  on,  Beyrout  and 
Sidon  were  in  danger,  and  thousands  of  persons  who  had  con- 
gregated in  the  Kesrouan  (as  the  district  north  of  the  Dog 
River  is  called)  were  in  hourly  expectation  of  an  attack.  The 
Druse  chiefs  clearly  showed  that  they  had  not  been  the 
chief  agents  in  the  mountain  war.  They  had  sold  them- 
selves to  the  pashas,  and  they  evaded  giving  any  direct  an- 
swer. 

"  But  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  Consuls  General  of  the 
Five  Powers  was  successful  for  the  moment.  The  pasha  heard 
of  the  letter;  he  saw  that  he  had  been  detected,  and  then  his 
only  hope  was  to  insist  on  peace.  We  have  since  found,  as, 
indeed,  we  suspected  only  too  well  at  the  time,  that  a  repetition 
of  the  massacres  of  Hasbeya  and  Deir-el-Kammar  had  been 
projected  in  the  Kesrouan.  The  Druses  were  to  have  marched 
to  the  borders  of  this  district,  the  Pasha  was  to  have  sent  a 
large  force  of  Ottoman  troops  "  to  preserve  order  and  to  pro- 
tect the  Christians  from  the  Druses,"  and  then  the  carnage 
would  have  begun,  and  probably  never  would  have  ended  until 
the  Druses  and  Moslems  had  slaughtered  the  greater  part  of 
the  Christian  population  in  Lebanon.  Thousands  must  have 
perished  had  this  infamous  policy  been  carried  out.  The  re- 
sult, then,  has  been  the  official  declaration  of  peace  in  Lebanon 

X  2 
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on  one  condition  only  ;  that  the  Christians  are  to  look  vapcm 
bygones  as  bygones.  The  Pasha  went  through  the  &ice  of 
summoning  an  equal  number  of  representatives  from  both  races, 
but  those  who  came  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  were  traiton 
who  had  been  bribed ;  nor,  indeed,  had  they  been  altogether 
honest  men,  would  they  have  dared  to  do  otherwise  than  the 
Pasha  chose  to  dictate.  Poor,  wretched  people !  *  Bygones  to 
be  bygones  I'  How  many  thousands  are  ruined  and  destitute ; 
how  many  women  are  altogether  unprotected,  and  their  homes 
and  goods  gone  I  Sixty  towns  and  villages  in  Lebanon  are 
burnt,  and  this  goodly  mountain  has  become  a  black  desert 

^^  It  is  said  that  75,000  persons  are  destitute.  This  seems  a 
great  number ;  but  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  depopula- 
tion when  I  state  that  the  English  man-of-war  alone  brought  to 
Beyrout,  from  Sidon  and  the  Damur  river,  2,400  refugees, 
about  2,110  of  whom  were  women  and  female  children.  Most 
of  the  boys  who  had  reached  this  had  escaped  in  women's 
clothes.  All  wish  to  leave  the  country.  The  poor  people  are 
panic  stricken,  and  if  they  could  get  away  scarcely  any  of  the 
Christians  wonld  remain  an  hour  longer  under  the  Turkish 
rule.  But  here  again  has  been  another  atrocious  tyranny  and 
premeditated  extinction  of  the  Christian  race.  These  poor 
creatures,  who  have  been  for  some  time  wishing  to  leave 
Damascus  and  other  towns  for  fear  of  their  lives,  have  been 
prevented  by  the  Pashas,  who  will  not  give  them  a  teshere 
(pass),  although  they  have  not  the  slightest  right  to  withhold  it, 
for  any  subject  may  travel  about  the  Ottoman  dominions  at 
pleasure. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  aay  how  many  Christians  have  been  killed 
in  all  the  mountain  massacres.  The  numbers  are  rated  very 
differently,  some  rating  the  number  of  deaths  at  4,000,  others 
at  as  many  as  10,000.  This  last  number  is  a  very  great  exag- 
geration, and  I  should  place  the  maximum  at  4,000 ;  for  from 
the  best  information  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  many 
Boarces,  I  rate  tbc  number  of  killed  at  Deir-el-Kammar  at 
1,100  or  1,200;  at  Hasbeya  and  Basheya,  700 ;  at  Sidon,  550; 
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SO  that  in  the  three  great  massacres  from  2,250  to  2,350  males 
fell.  Above  200  refugees  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  30th  and 
3Iat  of  May,  near  Beyruut,  and  if  1,000  more  Christiana  were 
killed  in  the  villages  I  should  say  that  was  quite  the  outside ; 
so  that  I  should  not  he  inclined  to  think  that  more  than  3,500 
have  actually  perished — hut  3,500  males ;  and  that  takes  a 
great  deal  out  of  a  population  whose  whole  wealth  and  pros- 
perity depends  on  its  energy. 

"  On  ^V'ednesday,  the  11th  of  July,  a  Turkish  line-of-hattle 
ship  and  two  frigates  entered  the  hay,  having  on  board  about 
3,000  troops.  This  caused  a  fresh  panic,  and  all  those  who  had 
lingered  here  now  made  their  preparations  to  depart,  for  the 
Consuls  insisted  on  the  Pacha  permiting  those  who  wished  to 
leave  to  embark.  The  Christians  of  Beyrout  felt  now  that  it 
was  all  over  with  them.  Hitherto  they  had  looked  with  com- 
fort to  the  foreign  men-of-war  at  anchor  in  the  bay  ;  uow  they 
feel  they  are  between  two  fires,  and  this  great  additional  mili- 
tary force  being  landed,  instead  of  giving  security,  adds  only 
to  the  insolence  of  the  Moslems,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
danger  of  the  Christians. 

"  So  far  goes  my  sketch  of  the  war  in  Lebanon.  This  war 
(it  is  farce  using  the  term  when  the  whole  has  been  a  butchery) 
lias  now  been  concluded ;  and  would  that  my  relation  of  hor- 
rors could  conclude  with  it  I  Almost  the  very  day  on  which 
peace  was  proclaimed  a  fanatical  outbreak  broke  out  at  Damas- 
cus. Vt'e  had  been  expecting  it.  Indeed,  all  those  best 
acquainted  with  Syria,  have  for  three  or  four  years  foreseen 
that  some  dreadful  tragedy  would  be  enacted  in  this  countrj', 
especially  in  the  capital.  In  no  place  is  the  fanaticism  stronger 
than  at  Damascus,  and  the  Christians  are  in  such  a  minority 
that  the  very  thought  of  a  general  slaughter  is  too  dreadful. 
The  Moslems  number  about  130,000,  and  the  Christians  not 
more  than  15,000.  The  train,  which  had  been  long  laid,  was 
fired  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  July,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  Tho 
bouse  of  the  Russian  Consul  was  the  first  to  he  attacked,  then 
some  of  the  houses  of  the  leading  Christian  merchants,  each, 
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according  to  the  abominable  custom  of  this  comitij,  being  set 
on  fire.  This  work  was  found  to  be  too  slow  for  them,  so  they 
went  off  to  the  Aleppo-gate  (Bab  Tiima),  and  commenced 
burning  the  whole  Christian  quarter  systematically.  I  am  not 
going  to  enter  into  further  details,  as  the  affair  of  Damascus 
is  not  yet  over ;  but  up  to  the  moment  the  last  despatch  went, 
which  was  eight  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  affiur, 
the  Christian  quarter  was  still  burning,  the  cry  of  the  Moslem 
still  raging,  and  the  thirst  for  blood  not  yet  satiated.  No  one 
is  safe.  The  streets  are  crowded  by  fanatics  who  continnilly 
shout  ^  Death  to  the  Christians !  Come,  let  us  slaughter  the 
Christians ;  let  not  one  remain.'  The  Europeans,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  last  despatch,  had  escaped,  no  thanks  to  the  people, 
for  they  have  burnt  all  the  Consulates  except  the  British  and 
Russian,  and  call  loudly  that  the  Russian  and  French  Consuls 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  Tlie  very  few  Europeans  at  Damas- 
cus have  found  refuge  with  Abdel-Kader  or  with  Mr.  Brent, 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul,  who  by  his  firm  and  splendid 
behaviour  has  been  the  means,  up  to  the  present,  of  saving 
many  lives.  But  he  is  regularly  besieged  with  some  100 
refugees  in  his  house,  and  any  moment  may  be  his  last  To 
add  to  these  horrors,  the  Arabs  and  Kurds  have  come  into  the 
city,  and  besides  plundering  and  murdering  the  men,  they 
carry  off  the  women.  And  the  Pacha  has  done  nothing. 
Ahmed  Pacha  never  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed ;  and  the 
Ottoman  troops  have  distinguished  themselves  by  their  eager- 
ness to  slaughter  the  Christians  and  illtreat  the  women.  Ot- 
man  Beg,  the  same  who  was  at  Hasbeya,  entered  Damascus  a 
few  days  ago,  and  received  the  honours  of  a  conquering  hera 
Nothing  can  be  more  infamous  than  the  behaviour  of  Ahmed 
Pacha  and  of  all  the  officials.  We  all  tremble  for  Aleppo, 
Horns,  Hama,  even  for  Jerusalem.  May  these  places  escape  I 
I  fear  not.     At  all  events  Aleppo  will  hardly  remain  quiet** 

Account  of  the  d^mmencement  of  the  Damascus  massacre, 
by  M.  Wetzlern : 

<<  Dahasgus,  10th  July,  4  p.m. — I  hasten  to  inform  joUf  hj 
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express,  tliat  yesterday,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.,  a  clrcamstance, 
in  itself  of  little  importance,  but  which  was  probably  not  acci- 
deatal,  led  to  the  sacking  of  all  the  Cliriatian  quarters.  Two 
hours  later,  fire  was  added  to  pillage,  aud  both  continue  down 
to  the  present  moment;  bat  as  the  last  streets  of  the  quarter 
are  now  burning,  the  destruction  will  soon  be  complete.  The 
four  principal  asylums  of  the  Christian  population  in  this 
calamity  are  the  Consulates  of  Prussia,  England,  the  palace  of 
Abd-el-Kader,  and  the  citadel.  The  Consulates  of  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Hollaud,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  all  been  burned.  Thanks  to  the  good  sense  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  the  number  of  plunderers  did  not 
■  exceed  500  yesterday;  during  the  night  it  increased  to  1,200; 
^^Zkd  this  day  at  noon,  including  the  Bedouin  and  Druse  pea- 
™a»ntfl,  who  kill  without  pillaging,  there  are  2,400  in  all.  But 
the  government  had  here,  as  elsewhere,  decided  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Christian  quarter,  for  the  5,000  soldiers,  or  there- 
abouts, both  regular  and  irregular,  who,  without  even  employ- 
ing force,  might  have  prevented  the  whole  affair,  surrounded 
the  Christian  quarter;  and  while  they  allowed  the  pillagers  to 
pass  freely,  massacred  the  Christians  or  drove  them  back  into 
the  flames.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  a  great 
number  of  the  citizens  (Mahometan),  the  majority  of  the 
Christian  conmiunity,  which  amoimted  to  about  25,000  souls, 
have  been  saveiL  Hundreds  of  Mussulman  families  hare  shel- 
tered the  fugitives  in  their  houses. 

"  D,  Wetzlebh." 

Another  letter  from  Beyrout,  dated  the  15th  July,  gives  fur- 
ther details : — 

*'  Damascus,  is  the  real  capital  of  Syria,  and  is  the  largest 
city  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  considered  by  all  Moslems  a  holy 
town,  as  from  it  departs,  and  to  it  arrives  every  year  the  haj, 
or  pilgrim  caravan,  to  aud  from  Mecca.  The  population  of 
Damascus  exceeds  150,000,  of  which  130,000  are  Moslems, 
16,000  Christians,  anil  6,000  Jews.     Ever  since  the  murder  of 
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the  Christians  by  the  Drases  in  Lebanon  commenced,  and  more 
particularly  since  it  became  every  day  more  and  more  evident  to 
all  men  that  the  Turkish  government  showed  partiality  to  the 
Druses,  the  more  disreputable  Moslems  of  Damascus  have  been 
exceedingly  insolent  to  the  Christians.  These  low  Moslems 
are  a  numerous,  a  very  troublesome,  and  an  exceedingly  bigoted 
race  in  all  large  Oriental  towns,  and  are  tenfold  more  so  in 
Damascus  than  any  place  I  know  in  Asia.  Hearing  how  the 
Government  had  everywhere  not  only  sided  against  their  co- 
religionists, but  how  it  had  everywhere  in  Lebanon  actoallj 
helped  to  betray,  if  not  really  to  murder  them,  the  Christians 
of  Damascus  were  from  the  very  outset  disheartened  and 
frightened,  as  well  they  might  be,  when  threatened  from  day 
to  day  that  the  Moslems  would  rise  and  exterminate  th^n. 
Matters  got  worse  and  worse,  the  one  party  becoming  daily 
more  frightened,  the  other  hourly  more  insolent,  until  at  last, 
on  Sunday,  the  8th  inst,  when  the  Christians  came  out  of  their 
various  churches,  a  mob  of  Moslem  lads  were  busy  in  the 
streets  making  crosses  in  chalk  on  the  ground,  and  then 
stamping  and  spitting  on  the  sacred  emblem.  But  so  utterly 
downhearted  were  the  Christians,  that  they  did  not  even  com- 
plain to  the  authorities  of  this  wanton  insult.  On  the  contrary, 
all  they  did  was  to  confine  themselves  still  more  strictly  within 
their  houses  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  What  must,  then,  have  been 
their  astonishment  on  the  Monday  morning  to  see  these  same 
lads  who  had  made  and  spat  upon  the  crosses  on  the  previous 
day,  sweeping  the  streets  of  the  Christian  quarter  in  chains  by 
order  of  the  Turkish  head  of  police.  They  at  once  supposed 
that  this  order  must  have  been  given  for  the  very  purpose  of 
exciting  a  riot,  and  they  were  not  mistaken.  At  two  p.nL, 
some  300  of  the  lowest  Moslems  of  Damascus  rushed  armed 
into  the  Christian  quarter,  crying  out,  '  Slay  the  dogs  of  Chris- 
tians !  and  immediately  the  work  of  plunder,  burning,  and 
murder  commenced.  Achmet  Pacha,  Governor  Greneral  and 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  place — Field-Marshal  in  the  Sul- 
tan's army — ^was  at  once  informed  of  what  had  taken  place. 
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Bnt  althoDgh  he  had  at  his  disposal  some  eight  hundred  regu- 
lar troops  and  several  field  pieces,  not  a  gun  nor  a  man  did  he 
move.  He  never  showed  himself  in  the  streets,  nor  took  any 
steps  whatever  to  stop  the  massacre,  declaring — the  old  story  of 
Haabeya,  Rasheya,  Deir-el-Kammar,  and  Sidon — that  he  had  not 
troops  enough  to  do  any  good.  Tiio  Russian  Consulate  was 
almost  the  first  house  attacked,  and  all  those  Christians  who 
did  not  take  refuge  with  the  famous  Algerine  Chief,  Abd-el- 
Kader(who  has  bshaved  moat  nobly  throughout  the  business), 
were  murdered  at  once.  But,  although  the  affair  might  have 
been  stopped  with  the  greatest  ease  before  dark  on  the  Monday, 
after  that  hour  the  mob  increased  in  numbers  everj*  minute. 
Late  in  the  evening  about  300  soldiers  were  sent  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  outrage,  hut  very  shortly  joined  in  the  plundering;  such 
as  did  not  do  so,  actually  used  their  arms  to  massacre  the 
Christians.  The  whole  Christian  quarter — which  includes 
some  of  the  finest  palaces  to  be  found  in  the  empire — was 
600U  one  mass  of  flames ;  and — for  this  there  is  the  positive 
anthority  of  an  European  eye-witness,  who  was  hiding  in  the 
neighbourhood  all  that  fearful  night — as  the  Christians  tried 
to  escape  from  the  flames  they  were  thrust  hack  on  the  burning 
piles  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Turkish  regular  troops.  However, 
when  we  recollect  that  one  of  the  military  chiefs  who  com- 
manded in  Damascus  was  Osman  Beg,  the  miscreant  who  bat 
three  weeks  previously  had  delivered  up  at  Hasbeya  upwards 
of  fifteen  hundred  Christians  to  be  massacred  hy  the  Druses, 
all  wonder  at  the  conduct  of  the  military  ceases  at  once.  An 
Englishman,  who  has  shown  great  personal  courage  and  ex- 
ample throughout  this  awful  tragedy,  writes  that  from  the 
very  first  the  mob  cried  out  that  the  soldiers  were  on  their  side 
and  would  not  hurt  them,  using  this  as  an  argument  to  their 
brother  fanatics  to  '  kill  all  the  dogs  of  Christians,  not  to  spare 
one ;  to  burn  their  houses,  plunder  their  property,  dishonour 
their  wives,  tear  in  pieces  their  children,  and  rid  the  holy  city 
of  all  save  the  true  followers  of  the  true  prophet.'  In  another 
from  a  Bober-minded  EnglishmaD,  whose  word  no  one 
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can  doubt  who  knows  the  man,  the  writer  Bays — ^  All  iiiis  list 
fearful  night,  Turkish  soldiers  and  Moslem  men,  women  and 
children  continue  to  pass  my  door  in  an  unbroken  stream ;  all 
laden  with  spoil,  most  drunk  with  blook  and  rapine,  all  blas- 
pheming the  name  of  Christ  and  Christians  in  shouts  fearfbl 
to  hear  and  too  horrid  to  repeat' 

^^  What  the  Turkish  authorities  did  may  be  summed  up  in 
one  word — ^  Nothing/  No  less  than  six  times  did  that  gallant 
old  man  Mr.  Brent,  the  English  Consul,  and  the  Beverend 
Mr.  Robson,  Irish  Presbyterian  missionary,  at  the  utmost  risk 
of  their  lives,  go  together  to  the  Pacha  Achmet  and  urge  him 
to  do  something  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Christians.  No:  he 
said  he  could,  and  showed  that  he  would,  do  nothing,  but  re- 
mained ^  consulting'  in  the  castle.  When  the  last  despatches 
left  Damascus,  at  two  p.m.,  on  Thursday,  the  12th  instant,  tlie 
burning,  slaughter,  murder,  pillage,  and  other  atrocities  con- 
tinued not  merely  as  bad,  but  worse  than  ever,  for  the 
miscreant  fanatics  of  the  place  had  been  just  tben  joined  by  a 
host  of  Bedouins,  Kurds,  Druses,  and  other  scoundrels,  who 
were  only  too  Iiappy  for  the  chance  of  pillage. 

^^  When  our  last  advices  from  Damascus  left  that  place,  the 
whole  Christian  quarter  had  been  utterly  destroyed.  Four 
thousand  Christians  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  Abd-el- 
Elader,  who  defended  them  against  all  comers.  Three  thousand 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  under  the  Pacha,  and  several 
hundred  in  the  English  Consulate,  which  as  yet — ^being  situated 
in  the  Moslem  quarter  of  the  town — had  been  respected.  Up- 
wards of  2,000  Christians,  it  was  calculated,  had  been  murdered 
all  in  cold  blood ;  and  the  estimated  loss  of  property,  money, 
valuables,  &c,  was  £1,200,000  sterling. 

'^  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that,  with  all  these  {bucU  more 
or  less  known  to  the  authorities,  the  Turkish  troops  who  ar- 
rived here  before  daybreak  on  Tuesday,  the  10th  instant,  from 
Constantinople,  only  left  yesterday  (Saturday  the  14th)  ftr 
Damascus. 

<<  £^m  Aleppo,  the  news  is  bad.  They  had  not  heard  of  the 
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Damascus  massacre,  bat  fully  expected,  almost  every  hour,  the 
Moslems  of  the  town  to  rise  on  the  Christians.  Captain 
Paynter,  of  her  Majesty's  ship  Exmouth,  senior  naval  officer 
here,  has  despatched  her  Majest}''8  ship  Mohawk  to  Latakia 
and  Alexandretta,  so  as  to  pick  up  and  eave  fugitives  from 
Moslem  fanaticism. 

"  In  Beyrout  the  panic  among  the  native  Christians  has 
been  something  fearfiil  yesterday  and  to-day.  They  are 
embarking  by  hundreds  in  the  different  merchant  steamers  to 
Alexnndretta,  Alexandria,  Corfu,  Malta,  and  even  for  England. 
Nearly  all  the  French  and  English  merchants  are  senciing 
away  their  families  to  Europe.  All  trade  is  stopped  for  the 
present,  Syria  has  had  a  blow  from  which  she  will  not 
recover  for  sixty  years.  Men  who  were  yesterday  wealthy  are 
now,  owing  to  these  disturbances  and  the  bad  faith  shown  by 
the  Turkish  Government,  beggars.  Six  weeks  ago  commercial 
bills  used  to  be  paid  at  maturity  as  punctually  in  Beyrout  as 
in  London  ;  now  a  hill  due  is  a  bill  protested.  Native  mer- 
chants shut  up  their  magazines  and  are  off — oif  anywhere  to 
get  away  from  Turkish  rule  and  treachery.  In  Alexandria  all 
the  rtfugeea  that  have  fled  there  have  been  very  handsomely 
treated  by  Said  Pacha,  who  gives  food  to  the  poorest,  money 
to  many,  houses  to  all.  In  Beyrout  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans have  formed  a  fimd  to  relieve  the  poor,  who  have  fled  to 
this  place  in  thousands.  The  French  have  done  the  same. 
The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  relieved  hundreds  every  day  with 
food.  The  French,  English,  Russian,  Austrian,  and  Prussian 
consuls  (to  say  nothing  of  the  American  missionaries,  who 
daily  feed  300  people)  give  bread,  cooked  meat,  rice,  clothes, 
&c.,  to  several  hundreds  of  these  poor,  starved,  burnt-out 
peasants.  All  the  medical  men  have  attended  to  their  wounds 
and  sickness  gratis,  and  even  the  crews  of  her  Majesty's  ships 
Exmouth  and  Mohawk,  as  well  aa  the  French  imperial  frigate 
Zfenobie,  have  contributed  their  mites. 

"  What  have  the  local  Turkish  authorities  done  to  relieve 
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all  this  misery — ^for  gigantic  misery  it  must  be,  considering 
there  are  150  Christian  villages  burnt,  and  75,000  ChristianB 
without  home  or  bread — what,  I  ask,  have  the  local  Torkish 
authorities  done  to  relieve  this  misery,  either  individually  or 
collectively?  The  answer  is  in  one  word — *  nothing,'  abso- 
lutely and  literally  nothing ;  not  one  penny  have  they  given 
in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  or  shelter !" 

In  a  letter  from  Damascus,  in  December,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  frightful  mortality  amongst  the  unfortunate 
survivors  of  the  Maronites  of  the  Lebanon  : — 

^^  From  statements  that  have  been  made  to  me  by  one  whose 
word  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Moslems  of 
Damascus  had  sworn  on  the  Koran  that,  as  soon  as  the  infidels 
had  left  Syria,  no  Christian  should  be  left  alive  within  a  sum- 
mer day's  journey  of  the  Holy  City.  I  believe  that  if  we  want 
Syria  to  be  quiet,  and  don't  wish  for  the  renewal  of  the  horron 
of  last  year,  the  present  French  army  of  occupation  must 
remain  at  any  rate  over  the  spring.  The  mortality  amongst 
the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon  is  fearful  to  contemplate.  The 
bad  and  insufficient  food  which  they  have  had  to  put  up  with, 
the  want  of  houses  to  shelter  them  from  the  weather,  and  the 
mental  anxiety,  only  too  natural  to  men  who  have  lost  their 
all,  and  to  women  who  have  lost  their  husbands,  sons,  brothers, 
and  fathers,  is  beginning  to  tell  upon  them.  I  have  the  autho- 
rity of  Colonel  Burnaby,  of  the  Guards — that  excellent  English 
officer  who  has  volunteered  for  the  mission  of  helping  the 
Christians  to  rebuild  their  houses — for  saying  that,  in  veiy 
many  of  the  Christian  villages,  the  people  are  dying  at  the 
rate  of  sixty  per  cent !  This  is  something  fearful  to  contem- 
plate. At  this  rate  the  whole  of  the  mixed  districts  of  the 
mountain  would  be  entirely  depopulated  in  less  than  two  yean. 
And,  remember,  this  mortality  is  notwithstanding  the  large 
sums  spent  by  the  British  Syrian  Relief  Fund  and  the  various 
French  charities  to  relieve  the  sufferers." 
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THE  STATE  OF  DAMASCUS. 

The  following  letter  from  Damaacus,  dated  August  4tli,  was 
pablished  in  the  "  Levant  Herald."  It  gives  a  deplorable 
account  of  the  state  of  the  city,  and  of  the  measurea  taken  by 
Fuad  Pacha  on  his  arrival : — 

"I  was  quite  right  in  my  prediction  that  the  people  of 
Damascus  would  not  have  the  courage  to  fight.  Before  day- 
light yesterday  morning  several  parts  of  the  city  were  occupied 
by  trotips  ;  lists  of  the  guilty  were  entrusted  to  superior  officers 
sent  to  different  quarters ;  every  outlet  from  the  city  waa 
guarded  overnight,  and  before  sunset  360  men — all  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  have  earned  death — were  prisoners.  Not  a 
shot  was  fired,  nor  was  it  required;  there  was  nothing  like 
resistance,  except  in  the  case  of  two  individuals,  who  were  at 
once  bayonetted  by  the  soldiers.  One  man  was  drowned  in 
attempting  to  hide  himself  in  a  well.  These,  in  fact,  were  all 
the  casualties  of  yesterday.  The  villains  betrayed  each  other 
in  every  direction  ;  one  man,  whose  name  was  on  the  list  of  an 
officer,  helped  to  find  out  thirty  criminals,  and  when  he  had 
finished  was,  to  his  immense  surprise,  himself  disarmed  and 
arrested  as  the  actual  murderer  of  five  persons.  The  arrests  and 
the  delivery  up  of  stolen  property  have  continued  all  day.  Both 
yesterday  and  to-day  the  streets  have  been  almost  deserted, 
and  tlie  shops  and  bazaars  closed.  A  Mussulman,  who  had 
Bome  property  belonging  to  a  Christian  woman  delivered  to 
him  for  safety  during  the  pillage,  poisoned  the  woman  with 
arsenic  in  some  sweetmeats,  which  he  sent  her  as  a  present 
in  her  concealment.  He  was  executed  to-day.  This  is  the 
first  capital  sentence  as  yet  carried  out  by  virtue  of  the  autho- 
rity given  to  Fuad  Pacha.  Nazir  (?)  Pacha  and  the  superior 
and  general  officers  who  have  the  commission  for  the  summary 
trial  of  the  prisoners,  will  not  assemble  for  this  purpose  for 
three  days  yet,     I  may  add  that  accounts  from  all  part«  of 
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the  country,  inclosiTe  of  Jerasalem  and  Aleppo,  are  most 
satisfactory.  The  same  is  reported  from  the  towns  along  the 
coast  In  fact,  the  yigoar  with  which  Fuad  Pacha  is  acting  has 
already  struck  terror  into  the  minds  of  all.  It  is  useless 
writing  you  a  long  letter  of  description,  than  which  nothing 
would  be  easier,  with  the  abundance  of  materials  for  '  effect' 
before  me.  A  few  words  will  say  all  that  need  be  said  in 
this  way  now.  A  bombardment  of  a  month  would  not  have 
reduced  the  Christian  quarter  of  Damascus  to  the  state  to 
which  the  fury  of  a  mob  reduced  it  in  a  quarter  of  the  time: 
but  few  of  the  walls,  even  of  the  houses,  remain  upright 
Uie  gates  leading  from  the  Turkish  quarter,  with  the  ezception 
of  one,  are  all  walled  up,  and  the  melancholy  desert — peopled 
only  by  the  butchered  dead — is  separated  from  the  living  dtj 
by  a  chain  of  military  posts.  These  precautious  are  used  to 
prevent  people  from  exploring  in  search  of  valuables.  The 
dead  are  supposed  to  have  been  all  removed,  but  in  more  than 
one  spot  I  have  seen  here  an  arm,  there  a  foot,  protruding  from 
the  charred  ruins  whicli  were  so  lately  palaces ;  and  at  points 
innumerable,  one's  olfactories  discover  other  traces  of  barely 
concealed  bodies,  which  tell  how  many  yet  lie  nearly  where 
they  fell  in  the  terrible  struggle.  A  great  quantity  of  buried 
treasure  is  being  dug  up  daily,  the  owners  being  accompanied 
by  a  guard  and  witness  to  certify  that  the  deposits  were  found 
in  the  place  previously  described.  In  the  yard  of  one  of  the 
churches  there  is  a  deep  well ;  and  as  the  enclosure  became 
crowded  with  fugitives,  and  the  outward  tumult  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  those  who  had  money  or  jewels  flung  them  into  the 
well.  After  the  massacre,  some  bodies  were  also  flung  into  the 
same  well  by  the  mob;  and  when  some  days  after,  a  man 
attempted  to  descend  in  search  of  the  jewellery,  he  was  killed 
by  the  noxious  gasscs.  Another  subsequent  attempt  proved 
nearly  as  fatal ;  and  the  treasure,  therefore,  and  its  horrible 
protectors,  remained  untouched.  But  enough  of  the  past ;  the 
present  is  this : — The  Castle  is  still  crowded  with  Christians — 
another  convoy  of  a  thousand  leaves  this  evening.     All  then 
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people  are  fed  by  the  govemmeat,  and  the  military  Bcbool  aad 
the  hospitals  have  been  turned  into  places  of  reception  by  the 
government  medical  officers.  The  arrival  of  Fuad  Pacha,  with 
&  large  body  of  troops,  on  Sunday  last,  has  completely  cowed 
the  city,  and  the  wrong-doers  see  certain  punishment  staring 
them  in  the  face.  His  first  piece  of  conduct  on  arriving  told 
immensely  all  over  the  city.  Some  tents  had  been  pitched  on 
the  plain  near  Nicca,  where  the  governor  of  the  town  and  the 
principal  citizens  were  to  receive  the  imperial  deputy.  But 
Puad,  haYing  pushed  on  before  tlie  column  of  troops,  arrived 
before  he  was  expected.  He  found,  however,  the  military 
and  civil  pacha,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  place,  together 
with  Abd-el-Kader,  awaiting  him.  Ho  brusquely  dismissed 
the  civilians  en  masse,  and  said  he  desired  only  to  speak  with 
the  military  men  and  the  Emir.  The  others  passed  out  of  the 
tent  crest-fallen  beyond  description — all  the  more  so  that 
many  of  them  were  rather  more  than  suspected  of  complicity 
in  the  late  barbarities.  On  Fund's  arriving  in  the  city,  how- 
ever, they  all  flocked  to  the  Serai,  expecting  to  be  received  at 
the  Pacha's  levee;  but  here  again  they  were  disappointed;  the 
Bentries  would  not  let  a  man  of  them  enter.  In  dismay  they 
llriUidrew  and  held  a  general  meeting — not  a  frequent  event  hero 
:^-to  which  all  the  civilians  and  big  wigs  of  the  city  were  invited. 
*  lodignation  '  votes  of  every  sort  were  mooted.  One  proposed 
that  all  present  should  remove  from  the  c\ty  en  masse  with 
their  families ;  another  that  a  deputation  should  be  at  once 
Bent  to  Constantinople;  another  something  else;  but  finally, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  nothing  was  '  carried,'  but  each  man 
present  skulked  home  to  his  house,  and  none  of  ihe  whole  of 
them  have  Wen  seen  out  since.  Tlie  effect  of  all  on  this  on 
the  lower  classes  has  l»een  great — they  fear  that  some  terrible 
retribution  is  coming  on  them,  and  are  doing  all  they  can  each 
to  escape  from  his  well-merited  share  of  it.  Every  night 
qnontities  of  furniture,  carpets,  clothing,  and  other  articles, 
the  produce  of  the  village,  are  disregarded,  and  fluug  secretly 
into  the  street.     The  irregulars,  too,  are  constantly  escorting 
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trains  of  camels  bringing'  in  the  plonder  fonnd  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  forces  at  present  at  Damascus  appear 
to  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  Pasha  against  the  consequences 
of  any  measures  he  may  undertake  for  the  punishment  of  the 
guilty,  but  as  he  has  done  nothing  of  any  moment  as  yet,  he  is 
probably  awaiting  the  arrival  of  still  further  reinforcements 
which  are  expected  at  Beyrout  to-morrow  or  the  day  after. 
That  he  will  do  something  serious,  however,  neither  the  natives 
nor  the  Europeans  for  a  moment  doubt — once  he  has  his  force 
in  hand.  The  cause  of  civilization  and  toleration  has  found 
unexpected  allies  in  the  followers  of  Abd-el-Kader,  400  of 
whom  have  been  already  taken  into  pay,  and  2,000  more  have 
offered  their  services.  The  conduct  of  the  Emir  and  many  of 
his  men  in  protecting  the  Christians  provoked  the  native  Mus- 
sulman canaille  to  call  them  ffhiaourSy  and  for  this  they  will 
clear  scores  if  opportunity  offers.  In  short  we  have  all  the 
materials  ready  mixed  for  such  an  explosion  as — if  not  over- 
ruled by  Fuad — the  world  has  not  heard  of  since  the  Indian 
mutiny  at  all  events. 

In  a  letter  from  the  "  Times"  correspondent  from  Syria,  the 
latter  end  of  August,  the  writer  asks : — 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  tlie  Druses  ?  Fuad  Pacha  has 
made  a  vigorous  beginning  at  Damascus  of  his  work  of  jus- 
tice. About  200  executions  have  taken  place,  and  many  more, 
it  is  expected,  will  follow.  Tlie  mere  punishment  of  the 
criminals  in  this  affair,  however,  is  the  smallest  part  of  the 
difficulty  which  encounters  us,  for  what  are  we  to  do  with  the 
Druses?  They  declare  their  intention  of  retiring  into  the 
mountains,  and  if  we  let  them  get  there  it  will  be  a  long  piece 
of  business  dragging  tliem  out  of  those  natural  fastnesses, 
from  which  Ibrahim  Pacha  retired  with  only  9,000  men  left 
out  of  an  army  of  40,000.  The  great  Druse  Chief,  Mohammed 
el  Nasar,  the  instigator  of  these  butcheries,  proclaims  openlj 
his  contempt  of  the  Sultan,  and  deties  retaliation.  This  nun 
is  a  curious  specimen  of  a  savage  with  just  a  smack  of  £aio- 
pean  ideas,  and  just  enough  knowledge  of  European  politia 
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'  to  set  him  on  a  wrong  tack,  and  add  to  his  brutality  the 
inspiratioD  of  conceit.  He  sets  up  as  something  of  a  gentle- 
man, and  cultivates  English  acquaintance,  so  far  as  a  fortress 
in  the  mountains  enables  him  to  do  so.  His  fortress  itself 
has  pretensions  to  being  a  palace,  and  exhibits  corridors  and 
galleries,  marbles  and  gilding.  He  has  entertained  English 
,     travellers  quite  lately  in  his  chateau,  and  he  does  ua  the 

»lioDour  to  have  a  mighty  respect  for  us.  The  civilization  of 
these  men  is  only  skin  deep,  and  what  they  know  about  us, 
liieir  European  stock  of  ideas,  sticks  like  so  much  plaster  upon 
the  wild  aboriginal  intellect,  with  which  it  refuses  to  amalga- 
mate, and  of  which  it  ia  only  an  unsightly,  discordant,  outside 
decoration.  Nana  Sahib  was  a  savage  of  this  stamp — a  gen- 
tleman savage,  who  consorted  with  English  officers,  and  talked 
like  a  would-be  European.  We  know  how  far  enlightenment 
went  in  his  mind.  The  only  use  to  which,  it  seems,  Mohammed 
has  turned  his  knowledge  of  the  civilized  world,  is  to  start  the 
idea  that  a  massacre  of  the  Maronites  would  be  extremely 
grateful  to  England,  as  being  a  blow  to  French  interests  in 
Syria.  That  is  just  the  sort  of  truth  which  a  barbarian 
acquires  from  a  smattering  of  Western  Hie  and  politics.  This 
man,  it  appears,  really  fancied  himself  a  European  politician, 
and  thought  that  he  had  the  bead  of  a  cabinet  statesman  on 
his  shoulders  in  planning  tliis  desperate  and  horrible  scheme 
of  Christian  massacre.  He  counted  on  English  support,  and 
therefore,  it  need  not  be  added,  on  an  English  reward.  He 
had,  doubtless,  before  him  the  vision  of  an  expanded  and 
exalted  tribe;  of  an  alliance  of  England  and  the  Druses, 
which  would  bring  the  latter  out  of  their  barren  fastnesses,  and 
introduce  them  to  the  luxury  and  capital  of  the  world ;  and 
finally  of  himself  mounting  on  his  tribe's  success,  and  becoming 
a  great  man  and  bead  of  the  English  party  in  Syria,  What 
is  to  be  done  with  the  Druses  and  their  chieftans,  then,  when 
the  Moslems  have  been  hung  or  shot  in  sufBcient  numbers  to 
satisfy  justice?  That  is  a  much  more  difficult  affair.  Fuad 
Pasha  is  taking  vigorous  steps  to  prevent  a  retreat  to  the 
TOL.  n.  Y 
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mountains,  and,  if  the  force  which  has  just  left  Damaacns  under 
the  command  of  Hassan  Bey  executes  its  object,  these  savages 
will  not  only  be  intercepted,  but  divided,  and  one-half  pre- 
vented from  communicating  with  the  other.  This  manoeuvre, 
if  it  is  accomplished,  will  bring  the  savages  to  terms,  and  the 
loss  of  so  many  heads  will  follow.  But  we  do  not  profess  to 
enter  on  a  regular  intervention  on  Syrian  aflfairs  now  simply 
as  executioners  or  spectators  of  executions.  What  we  want  to 
do  is  to  lay  down  such  a  plan  of  administration  thai  such  a 
massacre  can  never  occur  again.  We  want  as  Christian 
Powers  to  guarantee  security  for  the  future  to  the  Christian 
population  of  Syria.  But  it  will  be  a  great  puzzle  how  to  do 
this  without  its  being  of  the  nature  of  a  permanent  interposi- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  Syria.  As  for  the  Turkish  (xovemmiait, 
it  has  no  physical  strength,  and  still  less  any  moral  weight. 
No  Turkish  Government  will  ever  unteach  the  Druses  the 
habits  of  sava«:es  and  the  thirst  for  blood.  Thev  can  be  made 
to  feel  nothing  but  force,  and  the  only  guarantee  for  the  future 
security  of  the  Christian  population  will  be  a  constant  pressure 
of  European  strength  upon  them  in  such  a  shape  that  they 
will  see  that  to  kill  a  Christian  is  to  fight  with  Europe. 
European  power  must  be  felt,  in  short,  as  practically  as  Syrian 
power,  and  how  to  manage  this  without  a  permanent  interven- 
tion in  S}Tia,  and  a  European  commission  to  govern  the  Pasha 
IS  the  difficulty  which  we  have  to  solve." 

The  Moniteur^  of  the  —  of  August,  1860,  contains  the  pro- 
tocol of  the  sitting  of  the  Ambassadorial  conference,  on  the 
aflfairs  of  Syria,  held  at  the  Foreign-office,  in  Paris.  The 
following  is  a  full  translation : — 

First  protocol  of  the  conference  held  at  the  Foreign-office, 
on  the  3rd  of  August,  1860. 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  being  desirous  to  arrest, 
by  prompt  and  efficacious  measures,  the  blood-shed  in  Syria, 
and  to  show  his  firm  resolution  to  insure  order  and  peace 
among  the  populations  placed  under  his  sovereignty. 

And  their  Majesties,  the  Emperor  of  the  Frendi,  the  Em- 
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peror  of  Aastrin,  the  Qaeen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  llegent  of 
Prusaia,  and  His  Majtsty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russios, 
having  oficred  their  co-operation,  which  his  Mfyesty  the  Sultan 
has  accepted. 

The  representativea  of  their  above-enumerated  Mt^jestJes, 
and  of  His  Boyal  Highnese,  have  agreed  upon  the  following 
Articles : — 

Art  1.  A  body  of  European  troops,  which  may  be  brought 
to  twelve  thousand  men,  will  be  directed  to  Syria,  with  the 
view  of  contributing  to  the  re-eatabliahment  of  tranquillity. 

Art  2.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  consents  to 
fnmiah  immediately,  one-half  of  this  number  of  troops.  Should 
it  become  necessary  to  fill  up  the  whole  number,  as  stipulated 
in  the  preceding  article,  the  High  Powers,  without  delay,  will 
come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Porte  in  the  ordinary  diplo- 
matic way,  aboat  the  designation  of  those  powers  among  them 
which  are  to  make  provision  for  it 

Art.  3.  The  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  expedition,  on  his 
arrival,  will  enter  into  communication  with  the  Extraordinary 
Commissioner  of  the  Porte,  for  the  purpose  of  combiuation  of 
the  measures  required  by  the  circumstaucea  of  the  case,  and  for 
that  of  tukiug  up  what  positions  may  recommend  themselves 
in  connection  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  object  of  the  present 
act 

Art  4.  Their  IHajesties,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the 
Emperor  of  Anstria,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Prussia,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
Rusgias,  promise  to  fiimish  (the  French  is  tC entrftenir)  such 
naval  forces  as  will  be  aufficifut  fur  assisting  the  success  of  the 
common  efforts  for  re-establishing  tranquillity  on  the  Syrian 
shore  {aur  le  littoral.) 

Art  5.  The  high  contracting  parties,  convinced  that  such  a 
space  of  time  will  be  sufficient  to  attain  the  object  of  paclfica- 
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tion  they  have  in  view,  fix  the  duration  of  the  occopation  hj 
European  troops  in  Syria  (sic :  en  Syrie)  to  six  months  • 

Art  6.  The  Sublime  Porte  undertakes  to  ffu^ilitate  as  much 
as  will  depend  upon  her  the  maintenance  and  provisioning  of 
the  expeditionary  corps. 

It  is  understood  that  the  six  preceding  articles  are  to  be 
transformed  into  a  convention^  which  shall  receive  the  signa- 
tures of  the  representatives,  signers  of  the  present,  as  soon  as 
they  shall  have  been  provided  with  full  powers  by  their  sove- 
reignSy  but  that  the  stipulations  of  this  protocol  itself  are  to  be 
in  force  immediately. 

Uie  charg6  d'afiiaires  of  Prussia,  nevertheless,  observes,  that 
the  present  distribution  of  the  Prussian  ships  of  war  may  not 
permit  his  Oovemment  to  co-operate,  for  the  present,  in  the 
execution  of  Article  4. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  3rd  of  August,  1860,  in  six  different 
copies. 

Thottvenel, 

Mettebnich, 

Cowley, 

Beuss  Eisselefp, 

Ainnn)  Veftk. 

The  following  is  the  second  protocol  of  the  conference,  held 
at  the  Foreign-office,  on  the  3rd  August,  1860 : — 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  desirous  to  establish,  in  conformity  with 
the  intentions  of  their  respective  courts,  the  true  character  of 
the  assistance  accorded  to  the  Sublime  Porte  on  the  terms  of 
the  protocol  of  this  same  day,  the  sentiments  which  have  dic- 
tated the  clauses  of  this  act,  and  their  complete  disinterested- 
ness, declare,  in  the  most  formal  way,  that  the  contracting 
Powers  neither  mean  to,  nor  will  pursue,  while  fulfilling  their 
engagements,  any  territorial  advantage,  nor  any  exclusive  in- 
fluence, nor  any  concession  with  regard  to  the  commerce  of 
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their  subjects,  which  would  not  be  conceded  to  the  sabjects  of 
all  other  nations. 

Nevertheleaa,  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to  abstain,  in 
calling  back  to  memory  the  acts  emanated  from  his  Miyesty, 
the  Saltan,  of  which  article  9  of  the  treaty  of  March  30,  1856, 
has  confirmed  the  high  value,  from  expressing  the  importance 
(Jeprix)  which  their  respective  courts  attach  to  the  adaptation,  in 
conformity  with  the  solemn  promises  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
of  serious  administrative  measures  for  ameliorating  the  fate  of 
the  Christian  population  {des  populations)  of  whatever  church 
{rite)  in  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  Plenipotentiary  of  Turkey  takes  notice  {prenei  acte)  of 
this  declaration  of  the  High  Powers,  and  undertakes  to 
transmit  it  to  Iiis  court,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sublime  Porte  lias  directed,  and  will  continue  to  direct,  its 

Iefforta  in  the  sense  of  the  wish  eipressed  above. 
Done  at  Paris,  3rd  August,  1860,  in  six  copies. 
Thoovenxl, 
L  METTEBmOB, 

I  Cowley, 

r  Eeuss  Eisseleff, 

Ahued  Vepte. 
Before  the  other  Christian  Governments  of  Europe  had  folly 
recovered  from  the  shock  which  they  experienced  on  suddenly 
hearing  of  the  unexpected  slaughter  of  the  Christians  of  Leba- 
non and  of  Damaflcua  by  their  old  implacable  enemies  the 
Druses  and  the  Tnrks,  the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  com- 
pleted his  preparations  for  sending  a  military  expedition  to 
Syria. 

A  French  division,  consisting  of  infantry,  artillery,  engineers, 
and  marines,  stated  to  number  in  all  some  six  thousand  men, 
with  a  full  complement  of  guns,  ammunition,  and  military 
stores  of  all  kinds,  were  ready  to  sail  from  Marseilles  for  the 
coast  of  Syria,  in  tho  beginning  of  August,  to  be  followed  la 
^dae  course  by  other  detachments. 
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The  first  body  of  French  troops  landed  at  Beyiout  on  the  ICtli 
of  August,  1860. 

The  correspondent  of  a  London  journal  writes  from  Beyront 
the  10th  of  September,  1860 : 


EXECUTION  OF  ACHMET  PACHA  AT  DAMASCUS 

An  express  from  Damascus  reached  Beyrout  to-day  to  say 
that  on  Saturday,  the  8th  instant,  Achmet  Pacha,  late  GoTemar 
Grenerul  of  Damascus,  together  with  three  other  superior 
officers  of  the  Turkish  army  (all  deeply  concerned  in  the  late 
massacres),  were  shot  by  order  of  Fuad  Pacha.  The  sentence 
was  that  of  the  military  court-martial  by  which  they  were 
tried.  The  three  other  officers  executed  are  Osman  Bey,  the 
miscreant  who,  being  in  command  of  the  Turkish  troops  at 
Hasbeiya  when  the  Druses  attacked  the  place,  first  persuaded 
the  whole  Christian  population  of  the  town  to  go  into  the  Serai, 
or  Government  House,  promising  them  protection.  He  then 
made  them  give  up  to  him  as  the  representative  of  the  Sultan's 
government,  all  their  arms,  and  when  this  was  done — when  all 
the  Christian  inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of  some  two  thousands, 
were  perfectly  at  his  mercy — he  let  in  the  Druses,  by  whom 
every  man  and  every  male  child  was  ruthlessly  butchered  in 
cold  blood — Osman  Bey's  troops  helping  in  the  fearful  tragedy, 
and  adding  to  the  measure  of  their  iniquity  by  ill-treating  and 
violating  many  of  the  women.  The  next  on  the  list  Ali  Bey, 
was,  like  Osman  Bey,  a  colonel  in  the  Turkish  army.  He  it  was 
who,  being  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  streets  of  Damascus 
on  the  9th  of  July,  when  the  disturbance  broke  out,  instead  of 
using  the  ample  means  he  had  to  put  down  the  insurrection, 
suffered  his  fanatical  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  his  judgment, 
and  allowed  his  men  to  help  the  mob.  The  latter  thus  taking 
courage  proceeded  from  bad  to  worse,  the  ruffian  rabble  raised 
the  cry  that  the  troops  were  with  them,  and  the  result  was  as 
we  know,  the  massacre  of  five  thousand  Christians.     The  last 
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^ted  was  Mustaplia  Bey,  of  whom  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
he  behaved  at  Rasheiya  exactly  the  same  as  Osman  B\iy  did  at 
Uasbeiya,  and  with  the  samo  resultB.  All  three — Osman  Ali, 
and  Mustapha — were  Turkish  colonels ;  all  three  acted  aa 
worthy  lieutenantB  of  their  infamous  superior,  Achmet — and 
all  tJiree  have  suffered  death  with  him.  Lord  Duflerin  arrived 
hero  from  Constantinople  on  Sunday,  the  2nd  inst ;  Monday, 
the  3rd,  he  remained  all  day  in  conference  with  Admiral  Mar- 
tin and  Mr.  Moore,  the  Consul  Goueral ;  Tuesday  he  started 
for  Damascus  arriving  there  late  on  Thursday.  The  next  day 
he  had  a  long  interview  with  Fuad  Pacha,  and  on  Saturday  the 
execution  of  the  four  fanatical  traitors  took  place.  Judging 
from  these  foilowinge  of  events,  it  is  but  natural  to  conclude 
that  it  was  his  lordship's  firmness  that  caused  Fuad  to  carry 
out  the  Bent«nce  on  the  culprits. 

One  and  all  of  the  Droses — sheiks  and  peasants — are,  as  well 
they  may  be,  in  a  very  great  fright  for  the  future.  They 
feel  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  called  down  npon 
themselves  the  vengeance  of  the  Christian  powers,  and  bitterly 
openly  regret  the  madness  which  made  them  join  hands  with 
the  Turks  for  the  extermination  of  the  Christiana.  JVor  <&  they 
mince  matters  when  lAey  speak  of  the  Ottoman  government,  whUhy 
aa  they  non  begin  to  see,  lias  first  made  use  oj  them,  and  rum 
wants  to  turn  them  adrift.  They  say,  that  if  called  upon  to  give 
testimony  before  any  honest  commission,  they  will  give  such 
evidence,  and  each  proof,  as  will  yet  open  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe.  But  they  make  two  stipulations — first,  that  no  Turkish 
official  should  be  a  member  of  the  commission  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  at  least  one  Englishman  have  a  voice  and  vote  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. Strange  to  say,  the  Druse  chief,  who  appears  cer- 
tainly the  most  implicated  of  all  those  on  the  mountain  in  those 
fearful  massacres  is,  or  appears  to  be,  a  certain  Sheik  Syad  Bey 
Djemblat,  of  i^Iooktara,  the  wealthiest  landowner  in  all  Syria, 
and  one  who  made  a  great  profession  of  being  a  friend  of 
Englishmen.  During  the  time  of  the  Egyi>tian  government, 
the  father  of  this  chief  was  exiled,  and  he  himself  made  to  serve 
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88  a  oommon  soldier  in  the  Egyptian  army.  It  was  by  English 
influence  alone,  that  he  was  brought  back  to  the  Lebanon,  and 
restored  to  his  heritage.  If  this  man  did  not  join,  it  is  certam 
his  immense  influence  could  have  prevented  the  fearfiil  massa- 
cres which  have  lately  taken  place  in  and  around  the  Lebanon. 
But  I  fear  he  is  deeply  in  the  dirt  One  of  his  kayaihs,  or 
deputy-governors,  was  the  presiding  genius  at  the  massacre  of 
Deir-el-S[ammar,  a  fiend  in  human  shape,  called  Ali  Bey 
Ebunaddee,  a  scoundrel  who  fought  well,  and  gained  his  title 
of  Bey  at  Kars.  Whilst  another  of  Syad  Bey's  deputies,  called 
Cassim  Yeseph,  plundered  and  burnt  the  very  wealthy  convent 
of  Der  Mohalis,  besides  conducting  the  massacres  at  KdoiL 
Both  these  men  are  up  to  their  very  chins  in  murder  and 
plunder,  yet  their  superior,  Syad  Bey  Djemblat,  is  trying  hard 
to  make  the  world  here  believe  that  he,  without  whose  orders 
neither  of  these  men  would  have  dared  to  move  a  hand,  is  per- 
fectly innocent. 

A  very  large  body  of  the  Turkish  prisoners  passed  through 
Beyrout  the  other  day,  singing  one  of  the  refrains  of  the  Druse 
war  song,  "  how  sweet  it  is  to  shed  the  blood  of  Christians ; '' 
but  the  next  batch,  which  arrived  three  nights  ago,  w«e 
escorted  to  the  barracks  by  a  detachment  of  French  hussars, 
who  have  rather  different  notions  about  the  propriety  of 
prisoners'  behaviour  than  have  the  Turkish  regular  troops. 
May  God  grant  I  may  never  again  see  such  a  sight  as  I  witnessed 
three  days  ago  at  Deir-el-Kammar  I  and  such  would  be  the  prayer 
of  any  man  who  has  been  in  that  town  since  the  massacre. — 
Although  the  place  was  under  the  special  government  of  the 
Sultan,  no  effort  whatever  has  been  made  to  bury  the  dead, 
even  at  this  date  of  two  months  and  a  half  after  the  tragedy. 
What  has  been  done  to  hasten  the  disappearance  of  human 
bodies  has  been  effected  by  the  dogs,  and  wolves,  and  jackals 
of  the  surroimding  districts.  It  was  a  fearful  scene.  Here 
stood,  ninety  days  ago,  a  thriving  town  of  8,000  souls  and  up- 
wards, and  when  the  troubles  in  Lebanon  broke  oat^  neariy 
2,000  Christians  from  various  parts  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
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place.  Where  are  now  those  images  of  Gkxl  ?  Where  are  the 
comfortable  homes^  the  thriving  trades,  the  rich  silk  crops,  the 
produce  of  grapes  and  olives,  the  hundreds  of  working  silk 
looms  that  this  population  possessed  ?  Where  are  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  these  traders  and  landowners,  where  the  happy 
children,  the  hearty  welcome  which  all  strangers  received,  the 
wealth  in  dress  and  jewels  with  which  the  matrons  were 
adorned  ?  The  men  of  the  place — ay,  and  some  of  the  women, 
too,  for  I  counted  no  less  than  a  dozen  in  one  spot — the  men 
are  here,  these  corrupting  masses  of  putrid  skulls  are  all  that 
remains  of  them ;  their  houses  are  all  burnt  or  pulled  down ; 
their  property  all  plundered  or  destroyed ;  their  women  beggars 
in  the  streets  of  Beyrout ;  their  male  children  hacked  to  pieces 
by  the  knives  of  the  Druses.  Amongst  so  many  horrors  it  was 
difficult  to  select  one  place  more  fearful  than  another,  but  the 
Maronite^Church  and  the  Turkish  Governor's  divan,  or  receiv- 
ing room,  exceeded  all  I  could  have  believed  possible.  The 
former  is  surrounded  by  a  small  court  yard,  the  door  of  which 
was  shut  When  we  opened  it  the  stench  was  something  hardly 
to  be  conceived.  On  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  church,  to 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  had  evidently  fled  for 
shelter,  the  dead  bodies  lay  literally  heaped  in  dozens  one  upon 
another,  as  they  had  been  murdered  and  flung  down.  The 
steps  up  to  the  church  are  white,  and  down  them  was  a  broad 
pnrple  markjof  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  from  the  interior  of 
the  altar  rails  out  far  beyond  the  door,  which  told  but  too 
plainly  the  tale  of  murder.  The  body  of  the  church  is  about 
the  size  of  the  Lock  Chapel,  in  the  Harrow-road,  the  court- 
yard is  broader,  but  about  half  its  length.  But  in  no  part  of 
that  church,  on  no  inch  of  that  court,  could  any  man,  put  he  his 
steps  ever  so  nicely,  walk  without  putting  his  foot  on  some 
part  or  other  of  a  dead  man's  body.  The  skeletons  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  perfectly  naked,  for  every  survivor  of  the 
massacre  that  I  have  questioned — ^and  more  than  a  hundred 
have  related  the  same  tale  to  various  parties  in  Beyrout — say, 
00  cold-blooded  were  the  Druses  in  their  murderous  work,  that, 
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before  bntchering  a  man^  whose  clothes  were  at  all  good,  tliej 
first  made  him  undress  himself,  and  then  hacked  him  to  pieces 
with  their  long  knives,  thus  preserving  his  garments  uncat  and 
unstained  by  blood.  For  some  reason  or  other,  however,  they 
appear  not  to  have  taken  the  Maronite  priests'  clothes,  as  I 
observed  many  of  the  corpses  clad  in  the  black  coarse  gown  of 
the  monks.  The  church  and  court-yard  were  strewn  with  torn 
church  books  and  broken  church  ornaments ;  but  here,  as  evenr- 
where  else  all  that  could  be  turned  to  the  slightest  use,  even  to 
the  wooden  lintels  of  the  doors  and  the  frames  of  the  windows, 
had  been  taken  away  by  the  marauding  hordes  of  murderers. 
But  even  more  than  by  the  sight  of  the  Maronite  church,  was 
I  astonished  and  sickened  on  going  into  the  Turkish  Grovemor  8 
room,  in  the  far  interior  of  the  SeraL  Here  the  great  slaughter 
seems  to  have  taken  place.  Here — two  and  a  half  months  after 
these  murders — the  ground  of  the  room  was  still  discoloured 
and  fat  with  human  blood.  Here  still  lay  about  fragments  of 
torn  dresses  and  clothing,  bearing  witness  of  many  fearful 
deeds  of  blood.  And  here,  below  the  large  window  of  the  room, 
lay  heap  upon  heap  and  pile  upon  pile  of  corrupting  human 
bodies,  a  seething  mass  of  advanced  putrefaction.  Here,  too, 
were  torn  mass  books  and  gospels  in  numbers,  and  also  many 
pages  of  a  well  printed  edition  of  "  Fenelon's  Life,"  in  French, 
showing  that  in  this,  the  government  house,  no  doubt  some  of 
the  better  educated  Christian  community  had  sought  a  refuge, 
but  had  found  a  grave.  My  very  soul  sickened  at  all  I  had  seen, 
and  I  left  the  town  sooner  than  I  otherwise  would  had  I  re- 
mained to  see  everything  that  bore  witness  to  the  bloodthirsty- 
ness  of  the  Druses,  or  the  iniquitous  treachery  of  the  Turks. 
On  both  may  the  sentence  come  of  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed." 

The  writer  of  the  foregoing  letter  was  much  mistaken  about 
the  certainty  of  the  Druses  surrendering  to  a  man.  Neither 
threats  nor  blandishments  have  had  any  eflfect  on  the  majority 
of  them  in  the  way  of  inducement  to  repair  to  the  head-quart»8 
of  Fuad  Pacha. 
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If  the  Druse  Chie&  were  innocent  of  the  murders  of  Deir-el- 
Kammar,  Hasbeya,  and  Basheya,  if  they  could  prove  their  hands 
were  guiltless  of  Christian  blood,  and  their  castles  unenriched 
with  Christian  spoil,  Lord  Dufferin  would  have  exerted  the 
great  power  and  authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  to  pro- 
tect the  chiefs  of  a  people  who,  according  to  Lord  Carnarvon, 
are  the  fast  friends  of  England.  Only  a  few,  however,  came 
down  to  abide  that  ^^  impartial  trial "  which  they  sought. 
They  sullenly  refused  to  give  any  account  of  their  participation 
in  the  massacres  which  have  filled  the  world  with  horror,  and 
if  any  foreign  army  landed  on  the  Syrian  coast  they  would 
mince  it  up  just  as  they  did  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants  of 
the  convent  of  the  Moon !  But  their  threats  soon  sunk  into 
fear  when  French  soldiers  appeared  on  the  scene.  All  their 
boasting  evaporated  in  presence  of  the  few  thousands  of  troops 
sent  out  by  the  French  Government  They  fled  at  the  first 
approach  of  danger,  and  prepared  to  escape  into  the  Hauran, 
which  served  them  so  often  before  as  a  refuge.  This  district, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Anti-Libanus,  and  on  the  south 
and  east  by  the  desert,  is  the  mountain  fortress  of  the  Druses. 
There  the  Lebanon  Sheiks  and  their  followers  have  always 
found  shelter  when  hard  pushed  on  the  south,  and  there  they 
have  now  forced  their  way,  joined  their  brethren  in  the  Hauran, 
and  escaped  by  the  connivance  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.  It  was 
determined  by  the  French  and  Turkish  authorities  to  force 
Druse  fastnesses,  and  bring  the  chiefs  to  bay.  It  was  a  for- 
midable proceeding,  and  the  wise  heads  at  Beyrout  contem- 
plated calamitous  results  to  the  expeditionary  columns.  The 
Druses  were  armed  to  the  teeth.  Their  position  was  impreg- 
nable, and  their  guns  long  of  carriage  and  fatal  in  precision. 
While  they  were  collecting  the  vast  wealth  plundered  from  the 
Christians,  and  before  they  could  store  it  away  in  the  Hauran, 
two  columns,  one  French,  and  the  other  Turkish,  started  from 
two  points  on  the  coast,  Sidon  and  Beyrout  These  were  to 
advance  over  the  Lebanon,  driving  before  them  the  Druses, 
whilst  two  other  Turkish  brigades  were  to  push  out  from 
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DamascnSy  spread  along  the  Coelo-Syrian  yalley,  and,  wUlit 
interposing  between  the  Druses  and  the  Haoran,  foioe  them 
back  on  the  columns  advancing  firom  the  coast  This  plan  wu 
well  arranged,  and  if  properly  carried  out  would  have  re- 
sulted in  success.  The  French  column,  commanded  by  Genertl 
D'Hautpoul,  and  the  Turkish  by  Ismail  Pacha,  the  Hungarian 
Emety,  consisting  of  four  thousand  French  and  six  thousand 
Turks,  did  their  work  well.  The  Druses  fled  before  them,  and 
breaking  up  into  small  bodies  as  they  advanced,  soon  came  <m 
the  Turkish  brigades  stationed  to  prevent  their  escape  into  the 
Hauran.  Between  these  brigades  the  flying  Druses  passed 
without  molestation. 

Consul-Gteneral  Moore,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  H.  Bulwer  fir(»n 
Beyrout,  dated  30th  June,  1860,  when  the  Massacres  of 
Damascus  and  several  other  places  in  the  Lebanon  bad  not 
taken  place,  gives  the  following  ^^  approximate  estimate  of  the 
result  of  the  civil  war  in  the  Lebanon  up  to  the  present  time,** 
that  is  to  say  up  to  June  30,  1860 : 

Christian  villages  burnt    ...  150 

Christians  killed  in  warfare,  500 ;  do. 

massacred,  5,500        .        .        .  6,000 

Christian  sufferers  by  the  war  •        •        75,000 

Of  the  75,000  sufferers  above  mentioned  15,000  widows  and 
orphans  are  computed  to  exist 

Consul  Brant  estimates  the  number  massacred  in  Damascus 
the  18th  July,  1860,  at  2,000,  and  the  value  of  the  property 
plundered  and  destroyed,  at  £1,000,000  sterling. 

Mr.  Graham,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  Dufferin  firom  Beyrout, 
dated  11th  July,  1860,  estimates  the  number  massacred  at  Da> 
el-Eanmiar  at  firom  1,000  to  1,200 ;  at  Hasbeya  and  Basheya, 
700,  at  Sidon,  550,  near  Beyrout  on  30th  and  31st  May,  refu- 
gees firom  the  mountains,  200,  and  in  the  several  villages  about 
1,000,  total  3,650. 

But  the  number  massacred  in  Damascus  on  the  11th  July, 
2,000,  is  not  taken  into  account  by  Mr.  Graham  in  his  dispatch 
of  the  18th  of  July.    This  addition  to  his  estimate  would  make 
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the  numbers  of  the  massacred  5,650.  But  he  has  greatly  an- 
der-rated  the  numher  of  the  masHacred  at  Hasbeyah  and 
Basheyak.  Instead  of  700  it  should  have  been  1,000  at  least 
This  would  make  the  number  the  same  as  Mr.  Moore's  estimate. 

The  persons  massacred  were  all  males. 

The  loss  to  predial  labour  in  the  Maronite  community  must 
consequently  have  been  the  more  severely  felt 

But  none  of  the  Consuls,  or  other  persons  who  have  made 
reports  on  these  raides  and  massacres,  make  any  estimate  of 
the  number  of  women  and  young  children  captured  by  the 
Druses,  carried  into  slavery,  and  who  still,  to  the  great  dis- 
grace of  the  Turkish  Government,  remain  in  slavery. 

The  people  who  committed  these  terrible  atrocities,  the 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon,  have  perpetrated  them  with  entire  im- 
punity, not  a  single  Druse  chief,  up  to  this  date,  thanks  to  an 
effectual  intervention  in  their  behalf  with  Fuad  Pacha,  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Dufferin  and  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  with  the  Porte, 
has  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 

Very  uncommon  pains  have  been  taken  (strange  to  say  by 
persons  who  could  have  no  interest  in  defeating  the  ends  of 
justice)  to  screen  the  Druses  from  the  chastisement  they  so 
well  deserved  for  their  wholesale  murders,  pillages,  and  cap- 
tures of  women  and  children.  Nay,  these  persons  have  gone 
to  the  extentof  preventing thesnrviving  Maronites  from  proceed- 
ing against  them  for  the  recovery  of  the  property  carried  away 
by  the  marauders,  by  entering  into  what  they  call  treaties  of 
peace  with  them  and  undertaking  to  indemnity  them  for  the  past, 
and  to  exempt  them  for  the  future  from  any  proceedings 
against  them  on  account  of  their  late  murders  and  rob- 
beries. 

This  was  done  by  Mr.  Consul  General  Moore,  of  Beyrout,  no 
doubt  with  the  best  intentions,  and  thus  has  this  treaty  mak- 
ing proceeding  been  viewed  by  a  brave  and  nobie  minded 
British  naval  officer,  Captain  Paynter. 

In  a  despatch  dated  July  13th,  1860:  "A  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Druses  under  the  auspices  of  the  Turkish  autho- 
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rities  was  signed  yesterday.  A  few  only  of  the  prineipd 
Christian  chiefs  have  attached  their  signatures.  '  Oblivion  for 
the  past  r  *Non  surrender  of  plunder !'  And  '  no  indemnifiok 
tion  for  property  destroyed  I'  forms  the  ground  work  of  thii 
treaty."* 

When  the  mission  to  the  Druses  was  adopted  by  Cknsul 
(General  Moore  and  his  colleagues,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  pro- 
posed to  them  in  a  letter  which  Mr.  Moore  addressed  to  one  of  the 
principal  Druse  Shieks,  Ismail-el-Ataash  when  he  refers  to 
this  chiefs  recently  attacking  Siahlee,  and  committing,  as  re- 
ported to  Mr.  Moore,  barbarous  cruelties  against  the  Chiistinf 
at  several  places,  he  adds : 

« I  never  thought  that  any  Druse  chief  would  have  OMn- 
mitted  such  barbarous  cruelties  at  the  time  the  EIngliak 
nation  used  to  think  that  the  Druses  are  as  remarkable  for 
bravery  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  legitimate  warfare  as  thi^ 
are  for  chivalry  and  magnanimity  in  the  cause  of  hnmanity/'t 

Heaven  defend  us  and  all  our  tribe  from  such  bravery  on  the 
field  of  battle  in  legitimate  warfare,  such  chivaliy  and  magna- 
nimity at  the  call  of  humanity  as  the  Druse  chieftains  displayed 
in  the  massacres  of  the  Maronites,  with  whose  blood  their 
swords  were  reeking,  at  the  very  time  that  they  are  reminded 
of  that  chivalry  and  magnanimity  fur  which  they  are  so  remark* 
able  I 

Consul  Finn,  of  Jerusalem,  followed  the  example  of  Consul 
General  iloorc,  at  Bevrout. 

He  prevailed  on  a  Mr.  Peter  Meshullam  to  go  on  a  peace- 
making mission  to  the  Druses  in  the  beginning  of  July,  1860. 
and  at  Moktara  this  gentleman  harrangiied  the  assembled 
Druses,  in  terms  that  could  not  fail  to  make  them  think  vciy 
highly  of  the  lofty  position  in  which  they  stood  in  the  estims- 
tion  of  the  English  nation. 

One  passage  was  to  the  following  effect :  "  You  Druses  bit 
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that  iho  English  have  got  a  great  interest  in  you,  aud  tliat 
thl'y  oro  your  friends ;  do  you  think  it  proper  to  trouble  them 
because  they  are  your  friends.  Would  you  like  them  to  enter 
into  a  war  with  some  other  European  nation  for  your  sake,  and 
have  50,000  or  60,000  of  their  beat  men  killed,  and  you  to  be 
the  cause?  The  Tur/eish  Qocemjnent  way  not  seem  to  blame  you 
J&r  tMs  last  rear,  as  it  appears  to  them,  by  the  documents  in  your 
hantls,  thai  the  Christians  commenced  it,  and  would  not  atop  it 
till  you  had  utterly  destroyed  their  hest  villagea,  and  killed 
their  beat  men  ;  but  other  nations  may  lay  the  blame  on  both 
yourselves  and  the  Government."" 

How  tenderly  the  atrocities  of  the  mnrderous  Dmae  banditti, 
are  dealt  with  by  this  messenger  of  peace  on  \ike  mission  he  was 
sent  by  Mr,  Consul  Finn, 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  Mr.  Consul  Finn,  who  mnst  have 
some  legitimate  consular  duties  to  perform,  should  give  him- 
aelfall  this  trouble  with  Mr,  Peter  Meshullam,  and  his  unautho- 
rized, bombastic  mission  to  the  Druses.  The  mission  that  was 
consulted  ot  called  for  to  them  was  one  of  military  force  for 
the  purpose  of  chastisement  and  not  of  cajolery. 

The  Maronites  were  not  represented  by  him  or  by  Mr.  Consul 
Greneral  Moore  and  hie  colleague,  when  they  undertook  to  pro- 
pose the  terms  of  peace  that  were  to  be  entered  into  by  them 
and  the  Maronites,  without  a  single  stipulation  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  the  property  they  had  robbed,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  women  and  children  they  had  carried  away,  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  their  friends  and  relatives,  into  slavery. 

If  the  Druses  had  been  engaged  in  a  great  defensive  war 
carried  on  in  the  way  that  modem  warfare  is  waged,  they  could 
not  be  addressed  in  terms  more  calculated  to  make  them  feel 
they  had  been  engaged  in  a  legitimate  struggle  in  this  "  last 
war "  of  theirs  with  the  Maronites,  Not  one  word  of  indig- 
nation is  expressed  at  the  horrible  butcherice  they  have  been 
just  committing,  not  one  syllable  of  advice  to  them  is  uttered 
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to  give  back  the  property  thej  liad  lately  plonderedy  to  restore 
the  women  and  children  of  the  unfortonate  Maronites  they  had 
80  cruelly  butchered  in  cold  bold.  But  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  made  to  believe  they  are  greatly  beloved  by  the  English 
nation,  and  highly  prized  for  their  medour  and  good  behaviour. 
All  the  spirits  that  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  whose  aim  is 
evil  were  surely  busy  with  the  brains  of  those  remorseless  pagan 
Druses,  when  they  engaged  in  this  bloody  work  of  direst  croehj 
the  latter  end  of  May,  1860,  and  persisted  in  it  ]  till  Uie  middle 
of  July  following. 

"  No  oompimotioiiB  yisitiiigB  of  natofB 
Shook  their  fell  purpoee,  nor  kept  peioe  between 
The  effect  and  it'* 

The  **  murth'ring  ministers,*'  who  wait  on  natures  mischief^ 
tended  on  them  morning,  noon,  and  night,  stalked  about  them 
in  their  dreams,  haunted  their  imaginations  in  their  waking 
moments,  hounding  them  on,  continuously  to  carnage, 
shouting  in  their  ears  incessantly — ^kill,  kill,  kill,  and  pointing  ont 
the  victims  who  were  to  be  slain — the  Christians,  who  were 
Bayahs. 

In  modem  times  no  calamities  have  been  recorded  so  terrible 
to  think  of  as  those  massacres,  the  horrors  of  which  have  been 
described  by  Consul  Brant,  of  Damascus,  Consul  Gtenenl 
Moore  of  Beyrout,  and  Mr.  Graham  in  their  accounts  of  the 
frightful  atrocities  perpetrated  at  Sour,  Basheya  and  several 
other  places. 

If  ever  wretched  people  in  our  times  had  awfnl  experience 
of  afSictioDs  on  afflictions  suddenly  and  swiftly,  as  one 
flash  of  lightning  following  another,  falling  on  them  with- 
out preparation,  defence,  or  shelter,  "  so  that  whoever  shall 
hear  of  them  their  ears  shall  tingle,''  it  surely  was  the  Ma- 
ronites.  No  other  people  in  our  days  could  so  fully  comprehend 
as  the  survivors  of  this  recent  carnage  of  Christians,  the  words 
of  lamentation — 

"  Teach  your  daughters  wailings  and  every  one  her  neighbour 
mourning. 


"  For  death  ia  come  up  tlirough  your  winiiows,  to  destroy 
tlie  children  without,  the  young  men  from  the  streets. 

"  Sjienk,  thus  Baith  the  Lord:  even  the  carcases  of  men 
shall  be  as  dung  upou  the  face  of  the  country,  and  as  grass 
behind  the  back  of  the  mower  and  there  is  none  to  gather  it"" 

Tlie  Turks  in  Damascus,  Ilasbeya,  and  Rasheya,  have  dealt 
with  the  survivors  of  the  Maronites,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  their  religiim.  AnJ  really,  when  we  read  the 
comments  on  those  massacres  of  some  Christiana,  and  notice 
their  eflbrts  to  vindicate  the  murderous  Drueea  and  to  inculpate 
their  slaughtered,  defenceless  victims,  the  Maronttea,  we  almost 
feel  as  if  the  victors  were  encouraged  to  renew  the  work  not 
wholly  accomplished  on  the  Lebanon.  What  ia  all  this 
eulogising^  of  the  valour  and  magnanimity  of  the  Druses  since 
the  perpetration  of  their  recent  atrocities  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
iuliabitants  of  the  mountain,  hut  language  that  will  be  inter- 
preted into  encouragement,  as  much  so  as  if  we  said  to  them, 
of  their  remaining  victims  whose  doom  had  been  postponed,  in 
wo  many  plain,  distinct,  and  out  spoken  words : — 

Therefore  deliver  up  their  children  to  famine,  and  bring 

lem  info  the  hands  of  the  sword  :  let  their  wives  be  bereaved 
of  children  and  become  widows :  and  let  their  husbands  be  slain 
by  death :  let  their  young  men  be  stabbed  with  the  sword  iu 
battle."  t 

How  comes  it  then,  that  our  sympathies  would  really  aeem 
by  the  reports  of  our  newspaper  correspondents  aent  home 
friim  Syria,  of  the  very  inadequate  measures  taken  for  the 
punishment  of  the  actors  in  those  scenes  of  blood,  and  the 
comments  on  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  greater  for 
the  Druses,  tlic  sanguinary  wretches  by  whom  these  butcheries 
were  made,  than  for  the  Maronites ;  their  disarmed,  defenceless, 
nnj>repared,  and  unresisting  victims. 

True  it   is   the   Maronites  were  Iloman   Catholics  and  the 
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DroseSy  by  whom  they  were  massacred  in  cold  blood,  were  not 
The  latter  were  only  pagans. 

Nevertheless,  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  though  these 
Maronites  were,  they  were  hmnan  beings,  and  in  the  carnage 
of  them,  humanity  was  outraged  and  religion  offended,  quite  as 
grievously  as  if  the  massacred  people  were  enrolled  on  the 
lists  of  proselytes  (those  lists  of  marvellously  augmented 
numbers  so  demonstrative  of  the  fact  that  miracles  are  pei^ 
formed  in  our  days  by  pious  Arithmeticians)  lists  that  are 
periodically  returned  from  Syria  by  the  missionaries,  who  are 
connected  with  Bible  Societies  in  England. 

Does  humanity  recognise  one  law  of  sympathy  for  the 
wronged  and  outraged  members  of  a  particular  church  and 
anotlier  law  of  commiseration  for  the  cruelly  injured  com- 
munity of  a  different  religious  denomination  ? 

Does  the  mode  of  worshipping  God  determine  the  way  that 
CJhristians  of  any  Church  are  to  deal  with  the  most  terrible  of 
all  calamities  that  can  befall  or  have  befallen  our  fellow  Chris- 
tians of  another  ? 

In  modem  times,  the  cruelties  committed  by  slave  dealers  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  caused  even  the  introduction  into  our  offi- 
cial vocabulary  of  such  epithets  as  "  miscreants,"  "  monsters," 
<*  enemies  of  the  human  race,"  &c.,  &c  ;  for  with  such  epithets 
we  find  the  parliamentary  slave  trade  papers  teem.  The  atro- 
cites,  however,  committed  in  Syria  on  the  Maronites  who  were 
more  immediately  entitled  to  British  sympathy,  because  in  point 
of  religious  relationship  they  were  bound  to  us  in  closer  bonds 
of  Christian  fellowship,  deserved,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  category  of  crimes,  as  those  in  which  are 
recorded  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  to 
be  ranked  among  the  worst  outrages  on  humanity  that  have 
ever  been  committed. 

I  have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  observe,  that  we  are  as  fully 
subject  as  the  people  of  any  other  countr)'^  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  to  the  fitful  influence  of  that  variable  atmosphere  of  the 
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feelings  which  modifies  our  notions  of  Christian  benevolence, 
and  carries  a  spirit  of  conventional  Christianity  into  our  deal- 
ings with  the  wrongs  and  grievances  which  are  brought  before 
OS,  which  at  one  period  and  for  one  class  of  Bufferers  enlivens 
sensibility,  and  at  another  time  and  for  another  description  of 
nnfortnnateB,  stifles  every  emotion  of  compassion. 

In  all  the  massacres  in  May,  June,  and  the  early  part  of 
July,  1860,  perpetrated  by  the  Druses,  one  fact  was  indubitablej 
that  they  were  connived  at  by  the  Turkish  Authorities  in  all 
instances ;  nay,  generally  speaking  secretly  encouraged,  and  in 
several  cases  actively  assisted  by  their  subordinates  and  the 
soldiers  at  their  disposal.  Tliis  fact  was  subsequently  so  well 
known  to  Fuad  Pacha,  the  Turkish  Commissioner,  sent  into 
Syria  by  the  Sultan,  tliat  he  put  to  death  some  forty  Turkish 
officials  including  Achmed  Pacha,  the  late  Governor-General  of 
Damascus,  and  three  superior  military  officers,  colonels,  Osman 
Bey,  the  most  infamous  ofthe  wholesale  murderers  of  Christians, 
who  turned  the  force  at  his  orders  against  the  inhabitants  of 
Hasbeyah,  Ali  Bey  the  commandant  of  the  troops  in  Damascus 
on  the  fatal  9th  of  July,  who  allowed  his  soldiers  to  assist  the 
mob  murderers,  and  Mustapha  Bey  another  Turkish  commandant, 
who  acted  at  Rasheyah  as  Osman  Bey  had  done  at  Hasbeyah, 
Yet  British  State-craft  ignores  the  fact,  that  in  the  late  mas- 
sacres, a  large  portion  of  the  carnage  was  the  work  of  Turks. 

From  a  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the 
19th  of  July,  1860,  respecting  the  Syrian  massacres,  it  would 
appear  his  lordship  thought  it  was  a  general  impression  that 
the  Turks  had  not  done  all  they  could  do  to  stop  these  massacres. 

"  Sir  J.  Fergusson  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  an 
article  in  the  Constitationnel,  giving  an  account  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  French  Government  to  put  a  stop  to  the  massacre 
of  the  Christians  in  Syria,  and  asked  Lord  J.  Russell  whether 
he  had  taken  any  part,  in  his  position  of  Foreign  Secretary,  to 
prevent  the  continuance  ol  the  terrible  massacres ;  he  also 
asked  whether  it  was  true  that  jieace  had  been  agreed  to  bo- 
tween  the  tribes  of  Lebanon,  and  whether  her  Majesty  hud 
z  2 
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consented  to  the  intervention  of  the  French  Gk>yemment  in 
Syria. 

^'  Lord  J.  Russell  said  it  was  the  general  impression  that  the 
Turks  had  not  done  all  they  could  to  stop  these  massacres, 
although  it  was  true  that  the  Sultan  had  sent  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  into  the  disturbed  districts.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  object  to  European  troops  being  sent  to 
Syria,  and  a  convention  for  that  purpose  had  been  signed,  to 
which  England,  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  were 
parties.  It  was  not  yet  ascertained  what  steps  the  Porte  would 
take." 

The  universal  feeling  of  horror  and  indignation  excited  in 
France  by  the  intelligence  of  the  massacres  perpetrated  by  the 
Druses  and  Turks  in  Syria,  and  of  sympathy  for  the  sufferings 
of  the  unfortunate  Maronite  Christians  of  the  Lebanon,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  witnessing. 

The  intensity  and  universality  of  that  feeling  in  every  class 
of  the  French  people  on  that  occasion,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate,  and  it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  so,  the  people 
who  were  butchered  by  Druses  and  I'urks  were  co-religionists  of 
the  French  people.  In  England  it  cannot  be  understood  that 
Louis  Napoleon  was  driven,  no  less  by  that  strongly  prevailing 
feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  Maronites,  than  by  the 
obligations  imposed  on  him  by  treaties  of  French  sovereigns 
(so  early  as  the  time  of  St.  Louis)  with  Turkish  rulers, 
conferring  the  privileges  of  a  protectorate  over  the  Maronites,  on 
the  sovereigns  of  France,  and  was  forced  by  his  position  to 
take  effectual  measures  for  their  protection  in  their  present  de- 
plorable circumstances. 

Looking,  as  our  Consuls  do  in  the  Levant,  on  the  Druses  as 
friends  and  allies  by  feelings,  though  not  by  treaties  with  Eng- 
land, it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  their  reports  mislead  their 
superiors,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  Maronites  are  sympa- 
thised with  in  France,  the  E^ruses  are  favourably  regarded  in 
England,  and  their  excesses  on  various  grounds  exused. 

It  was  high  time  for  some  European  Power  to  stand  forward 
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on  behalf  oT  humamty  so  terribly  outraged  as  it  had  been  in  Syria 
in  the  persons  of  the  Marnnite  Christians  of  the  Lehanou,  when 
Louis  Napoleon  first  determined  on  an  expedition  to  Syria, 
and  then  invited  the  other  Great  Powers  to  a  Conference  in 
Paris  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  expedition. 

In  a  letter  from  Beirout,  dated  Hist  December,  1860,  the 
correspondent  of  the  Bai/y  NewSf  referring  to  the  trials  of  the 
Druse  prisoners,  observes : — 

"  The  chief  sheiks  are  mostly,  if  not  all,  condemned  to  deathy 
whilst  the  Turkish  authorities — Koorchid  Pacha,  Tir  Pacha,  and 
about  twenty  minor  officials — escape  with  comparatively  slight 
punishment  J  that  is,  they  are  ordered  to  be  exiled,  which  in 
Turkey  means  a  few  months  of  quiet  life  in  country  retirement, 
then  leave  to  resitie  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  final  reinstatement 
in  some  new,  perhaps  a  better,  appointment.  In  fact,  it  means 
such  a  fate  as  befel  Naniik  Pacha,  who,  three  years  ago,  was 
pretty  deeply  implicated  in  the  affair  of  Jedda,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  Sultan's  Ministers. 

"At  the  Porte,  heaven  and  earth  is  being  moved  to  save 
Koorchid  and  Tir  Pacha,  the  former  being  a  personal  friend  of 
the  Sultan,  the  latter  the  son-in-law  of  Namik  Pacha,  the  hero 
of  Jedda.  To  save  them,  all  the  Turks  implicated  in  the  late 
disturbances  and  massacres  must  be  also  saved.  Compare  the 
state  of  these  unfortunate  Druses  with  that  of  hundreds  of  the 
Moslems  who  took  part  in  the  Damtiscus  massacre.  They  were 
seized  as  conscripts,  and  sent  to  Constantinople,  where  all  who 
could  muster  the  money,  upon  paying  13,000  piastres  (about 
£100)  were  at  once  released,  and  are  now  gentlemen  at  large. 
Many  have  returned  to  Syria,  others  are  sauntering  about  in 
Stamboul,  boasting  of  how  they  slaughtered  the  Christian  men, 
dishonoured  the  Chistian  women,  burnt  the  Christians'  houses, 
and  stole  the  Christians'  money.  In  fact,  a  large  portion  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  plunder  in  that  doomed  town,  has  been  used 
to  buy  off  the  scoundrels  who  were  sent  as  conscripts  to  the 
army." 

It  has  been  unfortunate  for  the  character  of  our  consistency 
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in  the  adyocacy  of  the  interests  of  hnmanity  that  so  many  oe* 
casions  in  the  past  year  have  been  taken  in  high  places,  in 
Parliament  and  the  Press  of  defending  the  perpetrators  of  those 
massacres,  of  representing  most  untmly  the  unhappy  victimi 
of  the  Druses  as  the  originators  of  the  conflicts  in  which  they 
were  slaughtered,  and  in  representing  the  conduct  of  the 
Maronites  in  such  odious  colours,  and  that  of  the  Druses  in  a 
light  so  calculated  to  gain  sympathy  for  them,  that  the  effect  of 
this  course  is  to  shield  them  altogether,  as  it  has  done  up  to 
the  present  time,  from  the  punishment  they  so  richly  deserved. 

The  following  will  serve  for  an  example  of  the  policy  I 
refer  to. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  Monday,  February,  26,  1861,  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  in  pursuance  of  notice,  proceeded  to  move 
for  correspondence  connected  with  certain  events  in  Syria. 

Lord  Wodehouse  in  reply  said  his  noble  friend  had  not  ex- 
aggerated the  importance  of  events  in  Syria.  The  course 
taken  by  the  Turkish  Government,  and  the  Great  Powew 
acting  through  the  French  Government,  had  been  of  great 
service  in  checking  the  disturbance,  and  the  Turkish  GrOTem- 
ment  had  shown  great  energy  in  punishing  the  offenders. 
Nine  himdred  and  twenty  persons  had  been  brought  to  justice 
for  their  crimes  and  condemned,  and  of  those  fifty-six  were 
executed,  in  addition  to  the  commander-in-chief  and  three 
other  officers  who  were  shot.  Measures  were  taken  to  capture 
the  principal  Druse  chiefs,  and  though  many  of  them  escaped, 
some  of  the  most  important  offenders  were  captured  and  put 
on  their  trial  at  Beyrout.  Tlie  I^banon  had  been  occupied 
with  Turkish  troops,  but  during  that  occupation,  he  regretted  to 
state,  the  Christians  took  the  opportimity  to  revenge  themselves 
on  their  opponents,  and  massacred  136  persons,  of  whom 
twenty-five  were  women  and  eighty-six  children.  To  show 
the  spirit  which  actuated  the  Maronites  towards  the  Druses,  he 
might  mention  that  the  bishops  furnished  to  the  commissioner 
a  list  of  4,500  males  whom  they  required  should  be  put  to 
death)  although  the  entire  Druse  male  population  amounted 
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to  only  11,000  ;  and  od  the  list  being  Bent  back  as  too  large, 
the  bishops  furnished  a  new  one  of  1 ,200.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  work  of  carrying  out  justice,  mingled  with  mercy, 
had  been  no  easy  oni;  to  go  through.  He  hoped  his  noble 
friend  would  withdraw  his  motion. 

How  conies  it  to  pass,  I  would  venture  to  ask  Lord  Wode- 
honse,  if  the  Turkish  authorities  and  Turkish  troops  in  Syria 
had  done  their  duty,  that  from  the  day  the  massacres  coin- 
tnenced,  t«n  mouths  ago,  to  the  present  hour,  not  one  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Druse  murderers  has  been  executed. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  for  the  exercise  of  our  influence  in 
Syria,  that  our  consuls  ehould  allow  themselves  to  become  the 
expoaents  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  our  missionaries  in 
Syria,  rather  than  of  British  imperial  interests,  that  the  Druses 
should  be  taken  up  as  our  pet  race  in  Syria  and  our  protSges, 
and  that  the  Maronites,  Roman  Catholic  though  they  be,  should 
bo  looked  upon  with  such  disfavour,  and  meet  with  very  scant 
justice  at  the  hands  of  our  consular  agents,  and  in  the  speeches 
of  those  who  have  to  deal  with  their  reports. 

In  the  Uouse  of  Commons  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  August, 
1861,  there  was  a  conversation  on  Syrian  affairs,  the  substance 
of  which  is  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Monsell  drew  the  attention  of  Lord  Falmereton  to  the 
statement  he  had  made  the  otlier  day.  The  noble  lord  had  said 
that  the  hostilities  in  Syria  were  commenced  not  by  the  Druses, 
but  by  the  Maronites,  and  he  endeavoured  to  exonerate  the 
Turkish  Glovemment  from  any  blame  in  the  transaction. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  it  was  not  by  any  means  desirable 
that  the  Turkish  Empire  should  be  dismembered,  a  consumma- 
tion which  the  hon.  member  appeared  to  approve  of;  but  he 
did  not  say  to  which  foreign  Power  he  would  have  that  empire 
transferred.  Tliere  was  no  doubt  much  to  be  complained  of 
with  regard  to  the  Turkish  rule,  and  it  was  not  from  any  regard 
for  the  I'urkish  character  that  he  was  opiiosed  to  any  such  dis- 
memberment, but  because  it  would  lead,  if  not  to  an  European 
war,  to  consequences  of  a  very  serious  denriptian.     He  (Lord 
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Palmerston)  contended  that  the  Maronites  had  coromenoed  the 
disturbances,  and  he  referred  to  the  statements  of  Lord  Cowlcf 
and  other  competent  persons  in  support  of  that  assertion.  Al- 
though some  of  the  Turkish  authorities  and  officers  acted  in 
the  way  described,  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish  Government 
subsequent  to  the  disturbances,  proved  that  it  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  the  Druses  in  regard  to  these  disturbances. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  certainly  lamentably  misinformed  bj 
our  consular  agents  in  Syria  with  resjiect  to  the  hostilities 
being  commenced  by  the  Maronites. 

Tlie  subject  of  the  Syrian  massacres  is  of  too  vast  and  too 
lasting  an  importance  to  be  glanced  at  merely  in  passages  of 
letters,  or  articles  in  newspapers.  It  is  necessary  the  faistoir 
of  these  massacres  should  be  compared  with  the  official  docu- 
ments on  this  subject  that  bear  on  tlie  face  of  them  a  certain 
stamp  of  authenticity  in  the  Parliamentary  papers  presented 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  two  separate  reports  made  to  the 
order  for  their  production  on  the  30th  of  June,  1860,  and  the 
latest  of  them  in  April,  1861. 

These  official  documents  have  been  examined  with  no  ordi- 
nary care  and  assiduity  by  the  author. 

Much  is  to  be  learned  from  them,  and  a  great  deal  to  be 
dealt  with  as  matter  calculated  to  mislead  and  to  misinform. 

Although  these  official  papers  are  in  the  mass  the  most  reli- 
able of  all  accounts  of  these  deplorable  occurrences,  several  of 
them  are  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  remembrance  of  the 
fact,  that  the  writers  of  them  have  been  on  intimate  terms, 
nay,  in  close  relations  of  intimacy  and  of  confidence  with  the 
Druses,  and  had  no  sympathies  with  their  adversaries  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  art  of  ingeniously  suffocating  a  subject  of  vast  impor- 
tance in  a  mass  of  official  correspondence,  has  never  been  illus- 
trated more  clearly  and  cleverly  too,  than  in  the  last  produc- 
tion of  "  Correspondence  Relating  to  the  Affairs  of  Syria," 
presented  to  parliament  in  April,  1861.  The  correspondence 
dates  from  the  5th  of  July,  I860,  to  the  22nd  of  March  1861. 
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The  International  Commissioners,  employed  to  inquire  into 
the  Syrian  massacres,  &c.,  at  the  latter  date  had  nearly  liroiight 
their  laboiirs  to  a  close.  Il  ia  really  to  he  feared,  however,  they 
have  settled  notliing.  The  ends  of  justice  liave  not  heen  satisfitid, 
Tlie  Druses  remain  unpunished,  aud  no  sufficient  guarantee  has 
been  obtained  from  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  protection 
and  aecnrity  of  the  Christian  Maronites  from  renewed  mas- 
Bacres. 

The  scheme  of  Government  for  the  administration  of  affairs 
~  in  Syria,  drawn  up  by  Lord  Dufferin  and  proposed  to  his 
1  Government,  is  utterly  impracticable ;  it  has  no  executive  prin- 
ciple in  it.  ^o  adequate  concessions  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Porte  for  their  maltreated  Syrian  subjects.  No  guarantees  for 
»d  government  have  been  exacted  and  made  a  si/te  qad  non  of 
Bie  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  force  from  Syria. 

An  admirable  letter  of  Colonel  Churchill,  whose  work  entitled 
"  Ten  Years  in  the  Lebanon,"  seven  or  eight  years  ago  gave 
the  best  extant  account  of  the  modem  Druses,  appeared  in 
The  London  Examiner  of  the  20th  of  April,  1861. 

Sir, — The  unanimous  declaration  of  tlie  survivors  from  the 
late  massacres  is,  "  the  Government  killed  ua."  The  bare  idea 
of  being  left  under  the  direct  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  fills 
them  with  horror  and  despair.     Tlie  voice  of  Christianity,  of 

I  humanity,  and  civilisation  demands,  trumpet-tongued,  that 
Boch  direct  rule  should  cease.  Up  to  the  present  moment,  the 
feelings  of  dreatl  and  insecurity,  which  have  agitated  the  Chris- 
tian population  of  Syria  for  these  last  ten  months,  remain 
unabated.  In  Damascus  the  Christians  are  still  uicnoeed  and 
insulted.  Crosses  of  wood  are  still  made,  thrown  into  the  mire, 
and  trampled  upon.  The  few  thousands  who  remained  in  that 
city  during  the  past  winter  were  preparing  to  abandon  it. 
Alreatly  numerous  families  have  arrived  at  Eeyrout.  Nothing 
can  persuade  them  to  remain. 

In  the  Lebanon  the  Druses,  encouraged  by  the  strange  im- 
punity which  has  as  yet  attended  their  hideous  atrocities,  have 
^ft.as8unied  towards  the  unfortunate  Christians  still  exposed  to 
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their  tender  mercies  a  more  menacing  attitude  than  ever.  Th^ 
go  about  singing  their  war  songs  with  an  air  of  vindictive 
triumph,  hold  out  threats  of  further  slaughter,  and  tauntingly 
tell  them,  ^^  we  have  kept  all  our  plunder,  and  have  trampled 
on  your  cross."  The  few  families  who  ventured  back  to 
Hasbeya  and  Bascheya  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  them 
and  have  fled  down  to  the  coast  The  Druses  now  openly  wear 
the  clothes  of  their  victims.  They  go  about  armed  up  to  the 
teeth.  The  Christians  are  hardly  allowed  to  carry  a  knife.  And, 
as  before  the  war,  the  Druses  and  the  Turkish  soldiers  quartered 
in  the  principal  villages,  live  on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship 
and  alliance.  Both  look  on  the  Christians  with  superciliooi 
and  ferocious  scorn,  as  tyrants  on  their  slaves.  The  French 
occupation,  volunteered  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  sanc- 
tioned by  the  common  consent  of  Europe,  alone  gave  the 
Christians  assurance,  kept  up  their  drooping  spirits,  and  ex- 
cited their  hopes.  To  withdraw  it  ere  they  had  a  certainty  of 
safety  and  security  afforded  them  must  be  looked  on  as  a  monl 
crime.  Justice  and  mercy  alike  proclaimed  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  its  continuance.  In  such  a  cause  all  national  jealousies 
should  cease.  It  was  useless  to  limit  it  to  three  months,  to  six 
months,  or  to  twelve.  Its  sacred  mission  was  to  save  the  Christian 
communities  of  SjTia  from  impending  dangers,  to  give  them  a 
form  of  Government,  and  to  surround  them  with  such  guaran- 
tees as  might  enable  them  henceforth  to  live  without  hourly 
dread  of  assassination,  of  insult,  and  outrage,  if  not  to  flourish 
and  prosper.  When  that  mission  was  accomplished,  and  not  till 
then,  could  the  occupation  cease,  as  it  began,  with  honour.'* 

Three  plans  have  been  propounded  for  such  an  administration 
in  Syria,  as  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  secure  the  advan- 
tages above  mentioned.  If  the  welfare  of  the  whole  province 
were  to  be  considered,  the  plan  ultimately  adopted  of  Lord 
Dufierin  and  the  European  commissioners  left  much  to  be  de- 
sired that  would  completely  and  efficiently  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses required. 

The  first  propositions  included  a  Mohammedan  Goveniop* 
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General,  spproved  of  hy  the  ChriBtian  Powers,  who  were  to  be 
represented  by  political  agents  accredited  to  the  seatof  Govem- 
meat,  and  empowered  to  co-operate  in  the  general  admiiiistra- 
tion  of  the  province ;  Abolition  of  the  Feudal  eystem ;  a 
national  army  of  25,000  men  to  be  levied  from  all  the  variooR 
eecta.  Each  sect  to  have  its  local  Police  force;  a  Christian 
Governor  for  the  Lebanon,  including  Druses  and  Maronites,  and 
other  Christian  sects  residing  within  its  limits. 

Such  were  their  leading  features.  Tlie  Christian  communities, 
tinder  such  a  regime,  would  bo  assured  of  consideration  and 
protection.  A  loan  of  two  millions  sterling  would  be  necessary 
to  carry  it  into  eS'ect,  for  which  the  security  of  the  revenues  of 
the  province  would  be  amply  sufficient.  A  European  occupa- 
tion of  at  least  a  year  from  the  date  of  its  inauguration  would  be 
necessary,  during  wliich  the  drilling  and  organization  of  the 
national  army  might  be  completed  under  the  direction  of  Euro- 
pean officers  and  non-commiasiouod  officers.  The  better  to 
effect  this  object,  as  it  would  strictly  promote  the  design  of  the 
intervention,  in  the  terms  therein  laid  down,  foil  efficiency 
ahuuld  be  immediately  given  to  article  1  of  the  Protocol  signed 
at  Paris  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1860,  which  provided  that — 

A  body  of  European  troops  which  maybe  increased  to  12,000 
men,  shall  be  sent  to  Syria,  to  contribute  towards  the  establieh- 
ment  of  tranquillity. 

"  It  is  clear  (says  Colonel  Churi^hill)  there  can  be  no  tran- 
quillity for  the  Christians  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word, 
nntil  such  a  government  is  established  as  will  afford  them 
good  prospects  of  tranquillity  for  the  future  as  well  as  for 
the  present.  Failing  of  achieving  this  end,  the  European 
occnpation  might  as  well  never  liave  taken  place.  To 
achieve  it,  not  an  hour  short  of  one  full  year,  as  above 
mentioned  will  be  sufficient.  The  eflective  French  force  in 
SjTia  under  General  Beaufort  d'Hautpool  is  from  6,000  to 
,000  men.  Let  the  requisite  12,000  men  be  completed  by 
;liflh  troops.     If  not  by  English,  by  Prussian.    All  Turkish 
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troops  should  be  at  once  withdrawn  from  the  Pashalicks  of 
Damascus  and  Sidon. 

"  K  Fuad  Pacha  would  frankly  and  cordially  accept  and  act 
with  the  European  element,  civil,  and  military,  thus  introdaced 
into  the  province,  he  might  safely  be  made  Governor-General 
and  Commander-in-chief  over  Syria;  for  the  two  functions 
ought  to  be  combined  in  his  person.  He  is  tolerant,  fearless, 
laborious,  energetic.  Give  him  ample  means,  tell  him  to 
do  the  work,  and  he  will  do  it  But  he  must  be  entirelj 
free  from  all  political  connexion  with  Constantinople.  Let 
him  pay  tribute  no  more.  Any  constrained  subservienoe 
to  that  sink  of  fanaticism,  corruption  and  intrigue,  would  be  to 
render  good  government  impossible.  He  would  ere  long 
throw  up  his  hands  in  despair.  K  there  exists  no  ^^arri^ie 
pens6e "  amongst  the  European  Powers  as  to  the  friture  of 
Syria,  if  they  really  and  sincerely  wish  for  the  welfare  of  its 
Christian  races,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  let  them  go  into 
this  sclieme  at  once  and  carry  it  out 

"  Another  plan  is  to  create  a  Christian  Principality  of  which 
Moimt  Lebanon  should  be  the  centre,  with  a  seaboard,  includ- 
ing the  seaports  nf  Tyre,  Sidon,  Beyrout,  and  Tripoli :  and  in- 
land comprising  the  plains  of  Baalbec  and  the  Bekan,  with  the 
Anti-Lebanon.  The  institutions  and  the  local  governors  in  the 
principality  to  be  Christian,  with  a  Christian  military  force  of 
8,000  men.  The  governor  to  be  an  Emir  of  the  family  of 
Shehaab.  The  Christians  in  other  parts  of  Syria,  if  dissatisfied 
with  their  position,  to  congregate  here  as  to  a  common  asylom. 
Damascus  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  Mohammedans.  The  pkn 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  It  certainly  holds  out  good  pros- 
pects for  the  Christians.  With  rights  and  privileges  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  European  Powers,  they  would  quickly  exhibit 
a  healthful  commercial  activity ;  towns  now  in  ruins  would  be 
rebuilt,  roads  and  canals  would  be  made,  their  condition,  to  nse 
the  well-known  but  hitherto  futile  and  unmeaning  phnse, 
"  would  be  ameliorated," 
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To  this  plan  it  has  been  objected  that  it  would  be  simply 
creating  a  French  province,  "  un  department  du  Haut  Leban." 
The  objection  is  not  altogether  groundless.  A  Maronite  Emir, 
whatever  may  be  his  outward  professions,  indeed  however  good 
his  intentions,  must  fall  more  or  less,  from  his  birth, 
fit)m  his  education,  and  from  his  associations,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Maronite  priesthood.  The  latter  are  notoriously 
the  great  promoters  of  French  influence  and  French  views, 
political  and  ecclesiastical,  and  whenever  their  advice  and 
councils  are  adopted  by  the  civil  power,  a  grasping  and 
bigoted  intolerance  is  sure  to  make  itself  felt  in  all  parts  of  the 
administration,  and  a  stern  resistance  to  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  which  is  so  essential  to  the  formation  and 
existence  of  a  happy  and  well-regulated  community.  Should 
this  plan  excite  the  jealousy  of  England,  and  not  unnaturally, 
while  it  has  attractions  for  France,  let  the  latter,  if  she  is  really 
disinterested  in  her  views,  consent  to  the  governor  of  such 
principality  being  a  European  and  a  Protestant,  holding  his  in- 
vestiture, his  rank,  and  his  office,  from  the  Sultan.  The  sphere 
of  government  being  more  circumscribed,  the  military  force  to 
be  organized  so  much  smaller,  the  European  occupation  under 
this  project  would  not  need  to  be  extended  to  more  than  half  a 
year  instead  of  one. 

Whether  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  plans  be  adopted, 
or  whatever  modifications  may  be  introduced,  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  taking  the  Christian  races  from  under  the  yoke  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks  must  indispensably  be  adhered  to.  The 
Porte  is  lavishly  profrise  in  promises  during  the  hour  of  need, 
but  experience  has  too  often  and  too  sadly  proved  the  utter 
illusion  of  ever  expecting  their  fulfilment.  To  anticipate  that 
it  will  ever  utilize  the  Christian  element,  or  ever  give  it  fair 
play,  or  ever  "  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Christians  "  in 
the  European  sense  of  that  word,  is  a  chimera  and  a  dream. 
Such  objects  can  only  be  obtained  by  placing  the  Christians  in 
such  a  position  that  they  may  be  free  from  the  overbearing 
dictation  and  corrupting  influences  of  Turkish  authorities  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  from  the  constant  necessitj  of  Europesn 
intervention  and  protection  on  the  other. 

With  good  institutions  and  a  defined  basis  for  social  improve* 
ment,  the  latter  fruitful  source  of  irritation  and  jealousy  to  the 
Porte,  and  which  so  far  from  being  attended  with  any  lasting 
practical  benefit,  has  been  the  main  source  of  all  the  rec^t 
calamities  to  the  Christians,  might  altogether  cease.  Then  the 
Ottoman  Empire  might  with  some  truth  boast  of  its  indepen- 
dence, whilst  its  integrity  would  be  strictly  preserved.  In  a 
word,  let  the  European  Powers  now  interfere,  once  for  all,  on 
behalf  of  the  Christians  of  Syria,  resolutely,  unitedly,  and 
effectively,  and  then  leave  them  to  themselves. 

The  third  plan  emanates  fi*om  Constantinople,  and  needs 
only  to  be  noticed  for  its  wild  absurdity.  Syria  is  to  be 
divided  iuto  two  Pashalicks  instead  of  four.  Each  of  the 
two  new  Pashas  to  be  advised  by  a  Municipal  Council,  in 
which  a  few  Christians  shall  sit  as  members  ;  in  other  words,  a 
Municipal  Council  composed  of  fanatical  Mohammedans  and 
Christian  mutes,  forced  to  remain  hel])less  spectators  of  every 
species  of  wrong  and  injustice  to  their  co-religionists.  With 
four  Pashas,  some  chance  existed  of  one  perhaps  being  not 
quite  so  bad  as  his  colleagues.  With  two,  even  this  chance 
would  be  reduced  to  its  minimum.  The  sword  of  Damocles 
would  hang  over  the  Christians  by  a  slenderer  thread  than 
ever  I 

I  am,  &c., 

C.  H.  Churchill. 
April,  1860. 

A  writer  in  the  British  Quarterly  Reciew  on  the  massacres  in 
Syria,  well  acquainted  with  his  subject,  observes : — 

"With  the  facts  wc  have  referred  to,  before  him,  no  man  will  be 
at  a  loss  to  discover  the  true  source  of  Syria's  miseries,  and  real 
origin  and  cause  of  the  recent  massacres.  Islam  is  at  the  root 
of  the  whole.  Its  spirit,  foul  and  fierce,  animates  alike  its 
stranger  rulers  and  the  great  body  of  its  native  population.    It 
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ill  permit  no  change,  it  will  tolerate  no  refona.  It  will 
exercise  nnlimiteil,  iiresponaible  control  over  the  properties  and 
lives  of  alt  suliject  to  its  sway,  or  it  will  exterminate  them,  It 
will  use  all  agencies,  it  will  take  advantage  of  all  circumstJincee, 
and  will  employ  all  means  to  effect  its  purposes.  It  allows  no 
feelings  of  gratitude,  honour,  or  humanity  to  restrain  or  set 
aside  its  designs.  It  is  the  determined  and  deadly  enemy  of 
civil  and  religions  liberty.  So  long,  therefore,  as  Islam  is  para- 
momit  in  Syria,  the  case  of  the  country  is  hopeless,  because 
reform  is  impossible.  IsUm  has  hitherto  opposed  every  theory 
of  reform  forced  upon  the  attention  and  acceptance  of  the 
Turkish  Government ;  and  it  has  effectually  prevented  the 
reduction  of  any  accepted  theory  into  practice.  The  language 
used  by  Lord  Stratford  de  RedcUffe  in  a  recent  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  is  striking  and  moat  important:  '  It  is  true 
the  Sultan  has  accepted,  and  has  even  j)roclaimeJ  to  his  people, 
a  eystein  of  reform,  which,  if  it  had  been  properly  carried  out, 
might  have  prevented  these  disasters,  and  probably  would  have 
done  BO,  and  placed  the  empire  'on  a  totally  diflerent  footing 
from  what  it  is  now  on.  Indeed,  I  must  say  with  confidence, 
that  had  this  been  so,  the  empire  would  have  been  in  a  much 
better  condition  than  at  the  present  moment, — a  condition  of 
which  tlie  disasters  which  have  occurred  iu  Syria  exhibit  so 
prominent  and  striking  an  example.  It  must  occur  to  your 
Lordships,  as  well  as  to  myself,  that  a  lieavy  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Porte,  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things.  If 
we  look  into  the  question  of  Syria,  it  is  impossible  not  to  ob- 
serve, in  immediate  connection  with  it,  that  the  great  Eastern 
qaestion  is  involved;  and  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  that 
question  is  at  this  moment  absolutely  brought  homo  to  our 
doors  by  what  has  occurred  iu  Syria,  You,  will  in  vain  put  down 
what  has  taken  place  there ;  in  vain  you  will  stannch  the  blood 
which  has  flowed  ;  in  vain  you  will  take  measures  to  prevent 
th©  renewal  of  those  alrticities,  unless  you  find  the  means  of 
engaging  the  Turkish  Government  to  redeem  their  pledges, 
Ugtd  give  effectual  execution  to  those  reforms  which  have 
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80  often  urged  upon  them.  Unless  that  is  done,  it  is  my  fina 
conviction  that  you  will  only  patch  up  the  difficulty  for  the 
moment ;  and  you  will  leave  the  seeds  of  fresh  disturbances  and 
fresh  difficulties  of  a  still  more  disastrous  and  dangerous  cha- 
racter. 

There  was  one  brief  period  in  modem  times,  during  which 
Syria  visibly  revived,  and  appeared  to  give  fair  promise  of 
future  prosperity.  That  was  during  the  rule  of  Mohammed  AIL 
His  rule  was  stern,  in  many  cases  severe,  and  in  some  instarces 
perhaps  cruel ;  but  it  was  eflfectual.  In  the  eight  short  years 
of  his  power,  notwithstanding  all  the  opposition  he  encountered 
from  Turkey,  he  reduced  the  various  warlike  tribes  to  almost 
complete  subjection,  and  to  a  great  extent  disarmed  them.  He 
rendered  life  and  property  everywhere  secure.  He  gave  a  blow 
to  Muslem  fanaticism,  from  the  effects  of  which  it  never  re- 
vived until  within  the  last  few  months.  He  compelled  several 
of  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert  to  settle  down  into  peace- 
ful cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  he  made  them  all  tremble  at  his 
name.  He  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  influx  of  European  in- 
dustry, commerce,  and  civilisation.  Mohammed  Ali  was 
nominally  a  Moslem  ;  but  his  whole  policy  tended  gradually  to 
set  aside  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Islam  from  the  civil 
government  of  the  country. 

Taking  all  these  facts  and  circumstances  into  considerati«»n, 
we  believe  that  Syria  requires,  for  its  permanent  pacification 
and  future  prosperity,  a  separate  government,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  Egypt.  Should  it  be  found  impossible  to  obtain  the 
Porte's  consent  to  an  independent  government,  its  ruler  might 
acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan,  and  pay  a  fixed 
tribute  ;  yet  he  ought  to  possess  independent  administrative 
power,  and  an  army  of  his  own.  His  indejx^ndence,  in  this 
serse,  ought  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  European  powers  ;  and  a 
mixed  commission  might  be  appointed  to  aid  in  the  devising 
and  carrvin^i:  out  of  needed  reforms.  The  resources  of  the 
country  are  amply  sulfieiont  to  maintain  such  a  government : 
they  only  require  development.     Both  soil  and  climate  are  well    1 
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adapted  for  the  production  of  silk,  cotton,  olive-oil,  and  wine, 
in  addition  to  an  abundant  supply  of  grain.  The  population 
contain  in  themselves  the  elements  of  industrial  and  political 
greatness.  The  Western  Powers  have  now  a  fair  opportunity 
of  making  a  noble  experiment ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
mutual  jealousies  and  fears  will  not  be  permitted  to  interfere. 
There  are  surely  enough  of  inducements  to  this  work,  altogether 
apart  from  the  gratification  of  petty  national  vanity,  or  the 
gaining  of  mere  territorial  aggrandizement.  There  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  most  interesting  country  in  the  world  from 
utter  ruin,  the  salvation  of  half  a  million  of  human  beings 
from  massacre  or  exile,  and  the  relieving  of  Europe  from  the 
almost  certain  prospect  of  a  general  war.  Prompted  by  a  pure 
desire  to  accomplish  such  great  and  good  objects,  let  our  own 
country  faithfully  discharge  her  Eastern  mission," 

These  are  words  of  true  wisdom — worthy  of  being  spoken  by 
a  true  Englishman,  mindful  of  the  eternal  interests  of  truth 
and  justice,  and  faithful  to  them,  heedless  of  the  fallacies  and 
sophisms  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  of  their  scribes  and 
supporters  in  clubs  and  cliques  of  all  sects  and  factions. 


TOL.   IL  2  A 
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CHAPTER  XTTT. 


Obeenrmtions  on  the  latest  official  ooirespoDdenoe  relatiiig  to  diftoriMuioet  in  Sjxk 
Witlidrawal  of  French  troops  and  laboon  of  International  Oommisiion. 


The  last  Blue  Book — "  Relating  to  the  affairs  of  Syria,"  was 
presented  to  Parliament  in  April,  1861.  The  printed  matter  ex- 
tends to  51 7  pages  of  a  portly  folio  volume.  I  have  elsewhere  had 
occasion  to  observe  that  a  vast  volume  of  a  blue  book  was  a 
grand  illustration  of  the  art  ofingeniously  suffocating  a  trouble- 
some subject,  in  a  mass  of  words  sufficient  to  overlay  all  fects 
of  importance  in  it.  The  volume  I  refer  to  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  that  ingenious  art. 

To  disengage  the  facts  that  are  of  importance  in  the  volume 
fi-om  the  mass  of  consular  twaddle  and  diplomatic  verbiage, 
from  all  the  sopliistry,  glaring  inconsistency,  prejudice,  mis- 
apprehension and  mis-representation  that  surround  them,  is  a 
work  of  no  small  labour.  I  have  made  very  copious  extracts  from 
this  volume,  it  now  only  remains  for  me  concisely  and  dis- 
tinctly to  set  before  my  readers  the  important  truths  we  arrive 
at,  after  a  very  careful  examination  and  a  painstaking  study  of 
this  volume. 

The  British  consuls  of  Syria  believe  that  the  imperial  inter- 
ests of  England  are  bound  up  with  the  missionary  interests  of  the 
several  Bible  Societies,  whose  agents  arc  established  in  Syria. 
They  imbibe  the  polemics  of  the  missionaries,  and  they  adapt 
their  politics  to  them.     Of  all  the  Syrian  races,  the   English 
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missionaries  meet  with  most  opposition,  at  the  hands  of  the 
MaroniteB.  The  Christiana  of  this  sect,  who  are  called  Maro- 
nites,  will  not  be  converted  by  the  Christians  of  tlie  other  sect, 
who  are  called  Protestants,  Ergo,  the  former  arc  in  bad  odour 
with  the  latter.  But  the  heathen  sect  of  the  Druses  have  been 
at  deadly  enmity  with  the  Maronites  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  for  thirty-fonr  years  at  variance  with  them  to  my  know- 
ledge (since  1827)  ;  therefore  the  Dmsesare  patronized,  petted, 
favoured,  and  commended  by  the  missionaries,  to  the  aamu  ex- 
tent that  the  JMaronite  Christians  are  reprobatetl,  disliked,  dis- 
paraged, run  down,  and  written  down,  with  all  the  zeal  of 
exasperated  theology  by  them. 

Our  consuls  in  Syria  unfortunately,  instead  of  minding  their 
business,  which  I  take  it,  is  iu  relation  to  all  matters  thatalfect 
the  material  and  political  interests  of  their  country,  its  com- 
merce and  affairs  of  state,  think  their  first  duty  is  to  espouse 
the  quarrels  of  the  English  missionaries  with  the  Maronite 
Christians;  and  accordingly  they  pester  their  government  with 
polemical  views  of  Englieh  political  interests  in  Syria;  and 
everything  that  is  Catholic  in  the  coustitntiou  of  the  Maronite 
religion  and  sect,  is  a  dangei-ous  French  element  in  their  opinion, 
one  that  is  naturally  adverse  to  eveiyching  truly  Protestant  and 
British. 

Ever  and  anon,  this  almost  incredible  view  of  consular  duties 
on  the  part  of  the  minor  diplomatic  agents  of  a  great  commer- 
cial nation  brings  us  to  the  verge  of  a  war,  calls  for  the  inter- 
veation  of  our  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  overwhchua  the  home 

ivemment  with  otHcial  correspondence  about  the  contentions 

sects  and  races  iu  the  Levant,  {lestere  the  Foreign  OtKce  with 
consalar  sqnabbles  about  rival  missionary  establihhiiientB  io 
Syria,  and  sees  nothing  in  their  polemics  but  great 
interests  of  stat^,  a  question  of  the  maintenance  of  English  in- 
fluence in  the  Turkish  dominions,  involved  iti  those  miserable 
disputes.  Tliroughout  all  the  districts  of  the  Lebanon  the  dan- 
ger of  the  ascendancy  of  French  iutluence  is  thus  made  to  appear 

iminent  and  formidable.  Caligula  is  trcateti  with  too  much 
2  A 
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•everiiy  by  historians  for  making  a  oonsnl  of  his  horse,  he 
might  have  done  worse — conferred  the  consular  dignity  on 
asses. 

The  ponderous  official  tome  I  have  referred  to,  laid  before 
Parliament  in  April  I860,  informs  us,  that  in  virtue  of  a  treaty 
between  the  five  great  powers,  a  French  Army  of  about  6,000 
men  was  despatched  to  Syria  for  the  protection  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  that  country,  in  July,  1860.  We  are  likewise  informed 
that  an  inter-national  conmiission  consisting  of  five  memben 
(a  representative  of  each  of  the  great  European  powers)  wis 
appointed  to  proceed  to  Syria,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  id 
concert  with  the  commissioner  of  the  Porte,  Fuad  Pasha,  of 
permanent  measures  of  pacification,  the  adoption  of  the  most 
prompt  means  of  obtaining  the  satisfaction  due  to  humanity 
for  the  outrages  committed  on  humanity.  We  find  in  ihe 
instructions  of  Lord  John  Russell  to  Lord  Dufierin,  the  most 
explicit  directions  to  his  Lordship.  It  would  be  his  duty,  he 
was  told,  "  to  inquire  in  concert  with  the  other  Conmiissioners 
into  the  origin  and  causes  of  the  late  deplorable  events,  to 
determine  the  share  of  responsibility  incurred  by  the  Chiefs  of 
the  insurrections  and  the  agents  of  the  administration,  and  to 
call  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty."  And  Lord  John  Bussell 
goes  on  to  say  there  can  be  no  doubt  "  the  inquiry  which  he 
(Lord  Dufferin)  will  conduct  in  concert  with  the  Turkish 
Commissioner  will  have  for  its  result  the  execution  of  severe 
and  impartial  justice  with  regard  to  the  Chiefs  as  well  as  the 
subordinate  instruments  of  crime."  Nothing  can  be  plainer 
than  those  instructions. 

Have  they  been  carried  into  efiect  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  they 
have  not.  Lord  Dufierin's  mission  has  been  a  failure. 
With  the  best  disposition  and  most  sincere  desire  to  do  his 
duty,  he  has  failed  to  carry  out  one  of  the  important 
instructions  given  by  Lord  John  Russell  with  respect  to  the 
execution  of  severe  and  impartial  justice  on  the  "  Chiefs  of  the 
insurrection"  ixs  the  Druse  munlerers  of  the  Maronite  Chris- 
tians are  termed  by  Lord  John  Russell.     Li  juistice  to  that 
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noble  Lord,  it  must  be  stated  that  nothing  can  be  stronger  than 
the  language  lie  employed,  or  more  peremptory  than  tlie  instruc- 
tions he  issued,  in  reference  to  the  atrocities  committed  by  the 
Druses,  and  the  necessity  of  punishing  adeqnately  the  perjietra- 
tore  of  them. 

How  ia  it,  then,  that  not  one  of  those  Druse  chiefs  has  been 
made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  crimes  ?  How  has  it  happened 
that  of  all  of  those  Driise  chiefs  brought  to  trial  by  Fuad 
Pacha,  of  whose  guilt  the  official  documents  furnished 
by  the  Tribunal  by  which  they  were  tried  to  the  five  European 
Commissioners,  and  printed  in  tlie  parliamentary  papers  relat- 
ing to  the  Syrian  massacres  lately  published,  can  leave  no  doubt, 
who  were  found  guilty  by  that  Tribunal  and  sentenced  to 
death,  not  a  single  one  has  been  executed  ? 

The  answer  ia  very  simple,  because  Lord  Dufferin's  active 
intervention  with  Fuad  Pacha,  his  Lordship's  strenuous  and  un- 
ceasing ellbrts  in  behalf  of  the  condemned,  prevented  the 
Turkish  Commissioner  from  carrying  into  efl'ect  the  execution  of 
the  sentences  that  had  been  pronounced  on  the  Druses. 
Then  one  of  the  chief  objects  for  which  this  international  com- 
mission had  been  appointed — namely,  the  satisfaction  of  justice 
has  utterly  failed. 

The  failure,  indeed,  lies  at  the  door  of  the  leading  member  of 
this  commission,  who,  tliough  animated,  as  I  have  said  before, 
by  the  best  intentions,  and  no  less  estimable  for  his  private 
virtues  than  for  his  mild,  amiable,  and  conciliatory  disposition, 
was  nevertheless  unqualified  for  the  post  to  which  he 
was  appointed,  and  the  very  arduous  and  stern  duties  he  would 
be  called  on  to  perform. 

Lord  Dufferin's  infirmity  of  purpose,  incapacity  for  action 
on  his  own  judgment,  deficiency  of  mental  power  and  decision 
of  character  to  enable  him  to  come  to  right  conclusions,  and  to 
adhere  to  thcTu  inflexibly,  rendered  him  incompetent  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  office,  or  to  bring  to  the  discharge  of 
thea^^^MMMT^eqair^Mnt^^fimneie^elf^iJ^oe^md 
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difltrast  of  the  counsels,  views,  ^and  opinions  of    the  local 
authorities,  and  of  consular  and  missionary  influences. 

The  result  was  singular  inconsistency  in  the  whole  course  of 
Lord  Dufiferin*s  career  as  a  commissioner,  at  one  time  at 
Damascus  inciting  Fuad  Pacha  to  prompt  and  severe  measures 
against  the  Mussulmen  inhabitants  of  Damascus,  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  his  tardy  proceedings,  and  at  another  period  in- 
veighing against  the  summary  proceedings  adopted  by  him 
against  the  Druses,  finding  fault  with  the  rules  of  evidence  on 
which  the  Druses  were  convicted  and  solemnly  protesting 
against  the  execution  of  them  on  such  evidence,  and  especially 
urging  his  intervention  on  behalf  of  the  chief  culprit  of  the 
Druses — Said  Bey  Djemblat. 

By  the  same  tribunal  thirty-two  Druses  implicated  in  the 
massacres  not  having  been  arrested,  were  judged,  condemned, 
"  par  contumace,"  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  no  eflfective  mea- 
sures were  taken  bv  the  Turkish  authorities  for  their  arrest  and 
when  a  small  body  of  the  French  troops  was  allowed  by  Fuad 
Piicha  to  accompany  the  Turkish  soldiers  to  the  Lebanon  with 
a  view  to  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  parties.  Lord  Duflferin  re- 
monstrated with  Fuad  Pacha  against  French  soldiers  being 
allowed  to  take  any  part  in  his  military  proceedings. 

The  views  of  our  Consuls  in  Syria,  adopted  by  our  Minister 
at  the  Porte,  have  created  for  us  a  conventional  diplomatic 
opinion  of ''  Tlie  Eastern  Question,"  which  we  receive  with  an 
implicit  faith  in  its  truth  and  justice.  If  ever  there  was  a  time 
when  the  ground  on  which  it  rested  should  have  been  closely 
examined,  it  was  when  the  recent  massacres  of  the  Maroniie 
Christians  at  the  hands  of  the  Druses  and  the  Turks  took  place 
in  Syria,  and  certainly  upwards  of  eight  thousand  human 
beings,  professing  the  Christian  faith,  were  put  to  the  sword, 
seventy  five  thousand  persons  put  to  flight,  and  of  these 
twenty  five  thousand  wretched  fugitives,  the  wives  and 
orphans  of  murdered  Christians,  were  thrown  on  the  wide  world 
without  house  or  home,  food  or  raiment. 
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Lord  Dufferin  unfortunately  delivered  up  his  judgment  to 
the  Consular  and  Missionary  inSueoces  of  which  I  !iave  spoken. 
He  allowed  his  mind  to  he  waqied  by  tliem.  He  became  exceed- 
ingly prejudiced  agaiost  the  great  body  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lation of  Syria — of  the  Maronites,  he  formed  the  moat  erroneous 
yiews  of  their  character  and  qualities,  their  religion,  and  their 
priests  and  prelates.  He  vilified,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  he 
miisrepreseoted — unintentionally,  I  am  bound  to  believe — the  Ma- 
ronite  bishops,  in  a  most  extraordinary  dispatch  of  hia  to  Lord 
John  Hussell,  dated  March  23,  1861  (see  Blue  Book,  published 
in  April,  1861,  page  513),  where  he  charges  them  most  unjustly 
with  seeking  at  the  hands  of  Fuatl  Pacha  the  extermination  of 
a  large  number  of  the  Druse  population  of  no  less  than  4310 
Druses  of  the  Lebanon.  Let  us  see  what  those  prelates  have 
to  say  to  this  egregious  imputation  on  their  character  and  their 
religion. 

Letter  from  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  In- 
ternational Commission  in  Syria,  in  reply  to  certain  accusa- 
tions brought  against  them  in  the  British  parliament: — 

Bkyrout,  Mahch  15. — It  was  with  affliction  anil  grief  that 
we  read  in  the  I/tdependencc  Be/^e,  of  the  1 1  th  of  February,  the 
article  of  which  a  copy  is  hereto  annexed.  If  this  article,  based 
on  declarations  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  the  sitting  of  the  8th  of  February,  concerned  only 
oarselvea,  we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  refuting  it ; 
but  it  concerns  the  Christian  populations,  whom  it  is  attempted 
to  represent  as  unworthy  of  the  sympathies  which  their  calami- 
ties have  procured  them  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan's  government 
and  of  the  great  European  Powers  who  have  so  generously 
hastened  to  their  rehef.  It  is,  therefore,  a  bounden  duty  for  us 
to  re-establish  the  facts,  and  we  are  encouraged  by  so  doing  by 
the  conviction  that  we  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  remin- 
iscences of  his  Excellency  I'\iad  Pasha,  to  the  good  faith  of 
Lord  DidTerin,  whose  thought  must  have  been  imperfectly  in- 
terpreted, and  to  the  sentiments  of  justice  of  the  reprcseuta- 
iveB  of  the  European  Powers. 
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When  his  Excellency  Fuad  Pasha  was  about  to  undertake 
the  repression  of  the  Druses  he  called  around  him  six  Christian 
bishops  and  requested  them  to  name  such  of  the  more  notable 
Christians,  conscientious  men  and  well  acquainted  with  passing 
events,  as  might  be  able  to  give  him  information  respecting  the 
guilty  parties.  The  bishops  replied  that  the  functions  with 
which  they  were  invested  forbade  them  taking  any  part  in  a 
question  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  judicial  authoritie& 
Fuad  Pasha  admitted  the  justice  of  that  observation,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  did  not  wish  them  to  act  in  a  judicial  capacity, 
but  simply  to  give  him  the  names  of  persons  on  whose  infor- 
mation he  could  depend.  The  bishops  then  gave  the  names  of 
16  most  respectable  Christians,  all  laymen,  who  were  charged 
by  his  Excellency  to  supply  the  information  he  wanted,  and 
who  all  engaged  on  oath  to  say  nothing  but  the  truth.  Some 
days  after  these  notables  handed  to  his  Excellency  a  list  con- 
taining tlic  names  of  4, 600  Druses,  Mussulmans,  and  Metualis, 
living  in  the  Lebanon,  the  Anti- Lebanon,  and  the  Haurau,  and 
chosen  from  among  30,000  combatants,  and  not  from  among 
only  8,000  Druses,  as  it  is  pretended,  at  the  same  time  indi- 
cating the  nature  of  the  crimes  imputed  to  each  of  the  persons 
included  in  the  list 

His  Excellency  again  summoned  the  bishops  to  his  presence 
to  inform  them  that  he  well  knew  all  the  Druses  to  be  guilty, 
but  that  tlie  number  given  was  too  great,  and  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  select  only  the  most  guilty.  The  bishops  replied 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  eitlier  of  the  list  or  the  |>erson8 
mentioned  in  it,  and  that,  owing  to  tlieir  cliaracter,  it  did  not 
become  them  to  take  any  part  in  tlie  affair.  But  the  16  Chris- 
tian notables,  when  again  consulted  by  Fuad  Pasha,  replied 
that  the  list  they  had  drawn  up  bv  his  orders  was  onlv  intended 
as  information  to  enlighten  justice,  and  that  neither  they  nor 
the  Christian  population  would  think  of  demanding  that  the 
repression  should  affect  so  great  a  number  of  victims.  How- 
ever, at  the  demand  of  his  Excellency,  thev  then  reduced  the 
list  to  1,200  of  those  most  compromised,  leaving  the  judicial 
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authorities  to  ascertain  their  guilt,  and  the  government  to  fix 
the  extent  and  number  of  the  punishments. 

The  bishops  have,  therefore,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  repres- 
sion alluded  to,  and  the  notables  only  undertook  to  supply  his 
Excellency  with  the  information  he  needed  for  his  guidance. 
As  for  the  document  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  undersigned  bishops  declare  that  they  never  signed  any 
such  paper,  and  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  pro- 
duce anything  of  the  kind. 

Such  arc  the  facts.  In  recalling  them  to  the  memory  of 
the  (Commission,  the  undersigned  bishops  venture  to  request  its 
members,  in  the  name  of  the  Christians  against  whom  this 
strange  calumny  has  been  raised,  in  order  to  deprive  them  of 
the  sympathy  of  civilized  nations,  to  communicate  this  decla- 
ration to  their  respective  governments,  and  to  publish  it,  so 
that  the  interest  of  which  the  Syrians  are  the  object  may  not  be 
diminished  by  the  thought  that  they  have  shown  themselves  un- 
worthy of  it 

Tobias  Aoun,  Bishop  of  Beyrout. 

BouTHROs  BosTANY,  Bishop  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre. 

Basil  Chahiat,  Bishop  of  Zahleh  and  Belka. 

Matathios,  Bishop  of  Baalbcck  and  dependencies. 
The  Maronite  Bishop  of  Beirout  Tobias,  on  whom  Lord  Duf- 
ferin  is  particularly  severe  in  several  very  inconsiderate  assaults 
on  the  Maronite  community  in  his  despatches,  is  a  virtuous, 
pious,  and  a  peaceably-disposed  Christian  prelate,  of  whom 
Lord  Dufferin  in  point  of  charity,  benignty,  and  fair  dealing  to- 
wards his  fellow  men  of  all  religious  persuasions,  in  his  con- 
descension, might  stoop  to  learn  much  that  would  be  useful  to 
his  lordship,  and  of  no  disservice  to  his  mission. 

When  I  say  this,  I  admit,  or  rather  I  avow,  that  I  am  aware, 
when  this  Bishop  of  Beirout  became  acquainted  with  the  fact 
of  the  existence  of  a  Turkish  conspiracy  against  the  Christians 
of  Syria  had  been  organised  in  Constantinople,  and  that  the 
Druses  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  project,  and  were 
mining  open  preparations  for  a  projected  massacre  of  the  Ma- 
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ronitesy  he  advised  the  leading  people  of  his  community  to  be 
prepared  for  the  coming  tempest  of  fanaticism,  and  in  a 
condition  to  defend  themselves,  their  homes  and  altars,  wives 
and  families.  Had  his  advice  been  taken,  8,000  lives  of  his 
flock  might  have  been  spared,  and  twenty-five  thoosand  fugi- 
tives saved  from  a  fate  not  less  disastrous. 

Lord  Dufferin  has  adopted,  to  the  fullest  extent,  the 
Cionsular  and  Missionary  prejudices  against  the  Maronite  com- 
munity. In  his  despatches,  on  several  occasions,  he  speaks  of 
them  as  savage  and  sanguinary,  a  besotted,  ignorant  people, 
having  scarcely  anything  but  the  name  of  Christian  belonging 
to  their  community.  Lord  Dufferin  is  an  Lrish  Protestant  dilet- 
tanti traveller  in  the  East ;  he  visited  Syria  a  short  time  pre- 
viouly  to  the  late  massacres,  and  he  saw  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try through  the  eyes  of  the  obsequious  consuls  and  urbane  mis- 
sionaries always  attentive,  civil,  courteous,  and  serviceable  in 
their  several  spheres  of  utility  to  a  Lord.  But  Lord  Dufferin  knew 
nothing  of  the  Maronites  or  their  priests  or  prelates  of  his  own 
knowledge.  I  think  I  know  them  well ;  I  have  lived  amongst 
them  and  with  them  on  terms  of  close  intimacy,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  they  have  been  as  much  misrepresented  by 
Lord  Dufferin  (if  the  despatches  purporting  to  be  written  by 
him,  and  published  in  the  last  blue  book  relative  to  the  Syrian 
disturbances,  are  true  and  faithful  expressions  of  his  opinions) 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  the  powers  of  misrepresentation  to 
go.  The  Maronites  are  a  thrifty,  industrious,  honest,  kindly 
disposed  people,  strongly  attached  to  their  religion,  by  no 
means  fanatical,  savage  or  sanguinary.  That  is  my  estimate  of 
their  character. 

But  the  great  object  of  all  of  the  international  commission  was 
professed  to  have  been  to  consider  and  devise  the  best  means  of 
securing  for  the  Rayahs  of  S}Tia,  a  strong  government  capable 
of  protecting  them  from  future  massacres  and  spoliation  and 
aggression  either  at  the  hands  of  Turkish  authorities  or  Druses. 
The  commission  is  now  virtually  at  an  end.  We  have  insisted  on 
the  withdrawal  of  French  troops.    Lord  Dufferin  propoeed  a 
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scheme  of  goveramcat  for  Syria  (quite  infidcquate  for  the  objects 
contemplated,  and  impracticable  aa  I  believe)  which  was 
rejected  by  the  Porte,  Tlic  Porte  propounded  a  plan  of  its 
own,  remarkable  only  for  the  audacity  of  its  effrontery,  in  the 
ftce  of  Europe,  attempting,  as  it  does,  to  impose  ou  the 
credulity  of  Christendom — a  plan  entirely  nugatory,  incapable 
of  affording  the  slightest  protection  to  its  Christian  subjects 
IB  Syria,  and  evidently  and  obviously  not  intended  to  accomplish 
uy  such  object  That  plan  has  been  modified  and  accepted. 
Bach  is  the  state  of  thin^  in  the  East ;  all  our  conventions 
■le  virtually  of  no  effect,  nothing  permanently  good  has  becnac- 
oomplished,  and  everything  that  led  to  disturbance  has  been  left 
unsettled  by  the  commission,  that  is  come  or  coming  to  an  end, 
and  the  temporary  occupation  of  a  corner  of  Syria  by  French 
troops,  where  it  has  been  sedulously  kept  in  a  state  of  inactivity, 
and  from  which  we  have  insisted  on  its  withdrawal  on  the  Ist  of 
June,  186L 

Our  efforts  on  two  occasions  on  behalf  of  the  Turks  have 
been  crowned  with  such  entire  success,  that  we  were  enabled 
to  deliver  over  to  thu  tender  mercies  of  the  Turks,  at  one 
period,  the  Druses  who  had  been,  up  to  the  period  of  Ibraham 
Pacha's  invasion  of  S)Tia,  virtually  independent  of  the  Turks ; 
and,  at  another  time,  likewise  the  Maronites,  whose  inde- 
pendence had  existed  for  centuries  previous  to  the  occupation 
of  the  Egyptians. 

Mohammed  All,  on  pretence  of  avenging  wrongs  done  him 
by  Abdullah  Pacha,  the  governor  of  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  sent  an 
army  into  Syria  under  his  son,  Ibraham  Pacha,  of  from  40  to 
50,000  men,  in  1832.  From  Acre  to  Damascus  the  country,  in 
a  short  time,  was  in  the  bands  of  the  Egyptians.  A  Turkish 
army  was  routed,  and  a  little  later  another  army  of  20,000  men 
(lufeated.  near  Aleppo,  a  third  Turkish  army,  under  Nnsem 
Pacha,  of  36,000  men  in  tbc  course  of  a  few  months,  was  still 
more  signally  beaten.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  1832,  all 
Syria  was  in  the  jiosaession  of  Ibraham  Pacha  snd  his  Egyp- 
anny.     At  the  end  of  December,  same  year,  another 
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Tarkish  anny  of  60,000  men,  under  the  Grand  Vizier,  was  like- 
wise worsted  by  Ibraham  Pacha.  In  February,  1833,  the  panic- 
stricken  Sultan  had  recourse  to  his  great  enemy,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  for  protection  against  the  Egyptians,  who  now 
threatened  a  descent  on  Constantinople,  and  a  Russian  army 
was  kindly  landed  at  Scutari  to  form  a  barrier  against  the 
further  advance  of  the  Egyptian  forces.  Efforts  to  obtain 
peace  with  the  Egyptian  Viceroy  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  were 
made,  and  after  long  negotiations  the  arrangement  of  Kutaieh 
was  concluded,  which,  however,  had  not  all  the  official  for- 
malities of  an  actual  treaty,  in  virtue  of  which  arrangement  the 
whole  of  Syria  was  ceded  to  the  Pacha,  together  with  AdaiUL 
From  1833  to  1838  the  arrangement  entered  into  at  Kotueh 
continued  in  force.  Syria  was,  in  fact,  an  Egyptian  province.  In 
1838  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  took  the  first  step  towards  his  violation 
of  the  agreement  by  declining  in  future  to  pay  any  tribute  to  the 
Porte,  and  thus  virtually  asserting  his  independence.  In  the 
early  part  of  1830  the  Sultan  managed  to  raise  and  equips 
large  army  to  reduce  his  rebellious  Viceroy,  and  accordingly 
assembled  his  forces  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Euphrates  with 
the  view  of  attacking  opportunely  Ibraham  Pacha's  Syrian 
forces.  France  and  England  interfered  at  this  juncture  to 
keep  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  armies  from  coming  to  an 
engagement,  lest  Russian  interference  should  again  be  re- 
quired. The  Viceroy  of  EgTi)t  gave  an  assurance  to  the  consuls 
general  of  France  and  England  to  the  effect  that  if  the  heredi- 
tary government  of  his  territories  was  secured  to  him  and 
to  his  descendants,  he  would  withdraw  a  portion  of  his  troops 
and  conclude  a  formal  and  definitive  arrangement  with  the 
Sultan. 

No  account  was  taken  by  the  Porte  of  the  proposals  of  the 
Viceroy.  A  manifesto  was  promulgated  at  Constantinople,  by 
which  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Ibraham  Pacha  were 
deprived  of  all  the  dignities  and  offices. 

The  famous  battle  of  Nezib  was  fought  on  the  24  th  of  June, 
1839,  in  which  the  Sultan's  forces  were  completely  routed,  and 
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all  the  Turkish  stores  aud  mimitions  of  war,  104  piocee  of 
caDQon  and  15,000  muskets  were  left  in  the  handa  of  the 
victorious  Egj'ptiau  general.  The  tidings  of  this  great  disaster 
never  reached  Suitan  Mohammeil  the  2iiii,  he  died  on  the 
lat  of  July.  1839.  In  the  middle  of  the  same  inonth  the  whole 
Ottoman  fleet  was  traitorously  delivered  up  to  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt. 

Mohammed  Ali  was  now  in  aposition,  he  thought,  to  propose 
rather  exorbitant  terms  to  the  new  Sultan.  He  offered  peace, 
bat  he  demanded  as  the  price  of  it  that  the  hereditary 
BOTereignty  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Candia  should  be  conferred  on 
him.  And  on  this  condition  he  pledged  himself  to  become  the 
fiuthful  subject  and  sure  ally  of  the  Sultan,  and  in  all  emergen- 
cies to  defend  him  and  his  Empire.  These  proposals  were  on  the 
point  of  being  accepted,  when  England,  France,  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  the  five  great  powers,  stepped  into  tlie  field  of  Mus- 
sulman contention,  and  undertook  the  settlement  of  the  Eas- 
tern question.  At  the  commencement  of  1840,  before  the 
B9ttlement  was  agreed  on  that  was  to  be  fatal  to  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Mohammed  Ali,  he  had  in  Syria  under  hia  son  Ibra- 
liam  70,000  regular  troops  and  50,000  irregular  bauds  and 
Bedouin  Arabs,  and  on  board  the  fleet  36,000  men  ready  for 
either  service  on  land  or  sea. 

About  the  middle  of  1840  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  ques- 
tion by  the  five  powers  was  arrived  at,  and  "  the  Brunow  Con- 
vention "  embodying,  it  was  signed  in  London.  By  this  con- 
vention it  was  agreed  the  following  ultimatum  should  be  an- 
oounceti  to  Moliammal  Ali.  That  the  hereditary  sovereignty 
of  Egj^Jt  should  be  secured  to  his  family,  and  the  Pachalik  of 
St.  Jean  D'Acre  possessed  by  himself  for  life,  and  that  if  he  re- 
fused to  accept  these  terms  in  ten  days,  the  Sultan  would  oflTer 
him  Egypt  only,  and  if  he  still  persisted  in  refusing,  the  con- 
tracting powers  would  force  him  to  agree  to  these  terms.  The 
terms  were  virtually  reftised  under  the  form  of  repeated  efforts 
to  gain  time,  and  vague  avowals  of  pacific  intentions.  At 
I  ieoj^b  the  port  of  ^Vlexaudria  and  the   ports  of  Syria  were 
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placed  under  strict  blockade  by  the  Allied  fleets.  Beiront  and 
Sidon  were  taken  by  an  armed  force  of  tiie  Allies  in  Sept, 
1840,  and  on  the  10th  of  Oct  an  engagement  took  place  be- 
tween the  allied  forces  and  those  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  latter 
were  wholly  discomfited.  St.  Jean  D'Acre  soon  after  wag 
taken  by  Admiral  Stopford  and  Conmiodore  Napier. 

Early  in  January,  1841,  Commodore  Napier  proposed  defini- 
tive terms  of  peace  to  Mohammed  Ali  which  were  accepted  by 
him— on  condition  of  having  the  hereditary  government  of 
Egypt  conferred  upon  him,  he  consented  to  restore  the  Sultan's 
fleet  and  to  recall  his  son  Ibrahim,  and  the  Egyptian  army 
jfrom  Syria. 

Thus  passed  away  the  dream  of  Mohanmied  Ali^s  ambition 
— of  his  sovereignty  in  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Our  unaccountable  and  inconsistent  policy  led  to  the  evacna- 
tion  of  Syria  by  the  Egyptians.  That  government  with  all  ita 
systematic  rapacity  was  (for  a  Mohammedan  Government)  a 
strong,  tolerant,  and  generally  speaking,  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment. The  recent  massacres  of  the  Christians  by  the  Druses 
never  could  have  been  perpetrated  while  Syria  was  under  an 
Egyptian  Government. 

The  Maronites  are  indebted  to  that  unfortunate  policy  for  all 
their  recent  suflerings  and  terrible  loss  of  life  and  property. 

In  1840,  when  our  successful  etlbrts  against  Mohammed  Ali 
led  to  the  expulsion  of  his  army  from  Syria  to  the  ruin  and 
expatriation  of  the  Emir  Bechir,  the  astute  Prince  of  an  india 
rubber  conscience  at  once  a  Druse  and  a  Christian,  who  united  in 
his  rule  the  Supreme  Government  of  the  Maronite  and  Druses. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  Egy})tian  invasion  in  1832,  the  Lebanon 
was  in  a  state  of  quaai  independence,  exenij»t  from  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  tlie  Turkish  authority  of  the  adjacent 
Pachaliks.  The  Maronite  and  Druse  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon 
were  <i:overned  bv  a  common  ruler — the  Emir  Bechir — a  Druse 
prince  of  great  power  and  influence,  who,  about  1827  or  1828, 
secretly  adopted  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  Emir  ruled 
his  subjects  with  a  strong  hand ;  he  was  a  bold,  unscrupulons 
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man  of  a  firm  will,  capable  of  acts  of  ^eat  savagery  when  hia 
enemiea  fell  into  his  power,  as  the  ill-fated  Sheik  Bechir'B 
family  had  terrible  experience  of  in  their  owd  persona.  While 
the  Emir  Bechir  governed  the  mountain,  the  little  jealouaiea, 
one  might  say  natural  antipathies,  that  existed  between  the 
Christian  Maronitea  and  Pagan  Drnsea  were  never  suffered  to 
break  ont  into  thoee  fierce  explosions  of  rancorous  hostility 
which  from  the  period  of  hia  downfall  and  removal  at  the  de- 
parture from  Syria  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  became  frequent  and  of 
periodical  recurrence. 

In  1838,  the  Drusea  of  the  Hauran  revolted  against  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  who,  with  an  army  of  40,000  men,  was  unable  to  subdue 
a  horde  of  insurgent  Druses  not  exceeding  3,000,  commanded 
by  CTiebli-el-Harian.  Ibrahim,  after  having  lost  nearly  fifteen 
thousand  of  his  beat  troops,  found  it  necessary  to  have  recoiirae 
to  new  means  of  effecting  the  subjection  of  the  Insurgent  Druses. 
He  determined  on  opposing  the  Christian  Maronitea  to  the 
Druses,  Montagnard,  like  the  latter,  and  accustomed  to  the 
mode  of  warfare  of  mountaineers.  Ibrahim  entered  into  com- 
munication with  the  Emir  Bechir,  who  promised  secretly  to 
obtain  for  him  the  support  of  the  Maronites,  and  to  exercise 
his  influence  over  the  Druses  in  favour  of  the  Pacha,  on  condi- 
tion of  Ibrahim  supplying  the  Maronite  chief,  the  Emir  Medjid, 
with  armies  and  munitions  of  war.  Ibrahim  immediately  caused 
7,000  mnskets  to  be  distributed  to  the  Maronites,  in  concert  with 
the  Emir  Metljid,  for  the  special  purpose  of  the  Chriatians  com- 
batting the  insurgent  Druses.  This  fact  is  well  deserving  of  at- 
tention, particularly  that  of  Lord  Dufferiu,  who  appears  to  have 
been  in  utter  ignorance  of  it,  when  he  stated  in  one  of  his 
dispatches  to  Lord  John  Kussell,  that  the  late  massacres  of  the 
Christians  on  the  part  of  the  Druses,  was  only  a  phase  of  the 
active  hostility  that  has  been  for  ages  a  normal  state  of  things, 
oneof  furious  animosity  suddealyand  spontaneously,  or  accident- 
ally kindled  into  warfiire  between  these  deadly  enemies,  equally 
savage,  fanaticiU,  an<l  sanguinary,  the  Maronites  and  Druses. 

Mow,  here,  in  1S38,  we  have  the  origin  of  those  fierce  conflicts 
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between  tlie  two  races  breaking  out  into  open  warfare  or  mas- 
sacre on  a  large  scale^  in  the  snccessfiil  efforts  of  the  Mos&em 
Prince  Ibrahim  Pacha,  to  set  the  Maronites  and  the  Druses  b? 
the  ears,  arming  the  Christians  against  the  Pagans,  both  adver- 
saries of  the  faith  of  Islam,  and  enemies  of  the  Turkish 
dominion. 

This  occurred  in  July,  1838,  and  before  the  end  of  the  month, 
the  arming  of  the  Maronites  and  the  bringing  of  them  into 
action  against  the  Druses,  enabled  Ibraliim  Pacha  to  hrmg 
the  Druses  into  subjection,  and  to  deprive  them  of  their  inde- 
pendence. 

The  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  recognition  of  the  services  of  the 
Maronites  to  his  son,  sent  them  a  present  of  24,000  muskets, 
"  for  them,  their  children  and  the  children  of  their  children.^ 
And  in  further  evidence  of  his  gratitude,  he  promised  for  the 
future,  that  the  two  taxes  imposed  on  Christian  Rayahs — the 
Meri  and  the  Ferdi — sliould  not  exceed  the  amount  at  which 
these  imposts  were  fixed  in  the  time  of  the  Sultan,  Mahmoad 
the  2nd. 

But  when  the  Maronites  had  served  the  purpose  of  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  these  promises  of  his  father  were  broken.  He  levied 
contributions  on  them  which  far  exceeded  any  ever  imposed 
on  them  by  the  Turkish  Government.  And  when  they  gram- 
bled  and  resisted  the  levies  made  by  his  officials,  he  deprived 
them  of  the  arms  his  father  had  given  "  for  them  and  their 
children,  and  the  children  of  their  children."  The  Kmir  Bechii 
was  made  the  instrument  of  this  enormous  oppression  and 
rapacity  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Lebanon. 

So  the  Maronites,  in  1840,  in  their  turn  were  disarmed,  and 
like  the  Dniscs  were  deprived  of  their  independence.  And  then 
a  community  of  misfortunes  re-united  the  two  widely  separated 
sects.  Tlie  Druses  and  the  Maronites  now  held  assemblies  of 
the  Chiefs  of  each  community,  and  discussed  projects  of  resis- 
tance to  their  Egyptian  oppressors,  and  the  result  was  a  new 
revolt  in  the  Lebanon  on  the  part  of  the  combined  sects.  Then 
followed  the  bombardment  of  Beyrout,  Sidon,  Caipha,  Tripoli, 
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and  St  Jean  D'Aore  by  the  Allied  Powers,  the  retreat  of  the 
Egyptian  army  fiom  Syria,  and  the  occupation  of  several  places 
on  the  coast  by  English  forces. 

Of  this  state  of  things,  and  all  the  confusion  it  led  to,  the 
Druses  took  advantage  in  the  month  of  September,  1841,  and 
made  a  massacre,  on  a  moderately  small  scale,  of  the  Maronites 
of  Deir-el-Kammar.  This  was  the  first  fruits  of  our  efibrts 
in  behalf  of  Turkish  dominion  in  Syria — the  result  of  the  first 
establishment  of  Turkish  jurisdiction  in  the  Lebanon.  From 
this  time,  to  1845,  the  Druses  were  continually  in  a  state  of 
preparation  for  war  against  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon,  or 
actually  engaged  in  it. 

With  respect  to  the  last  massacre  of  Syrian  Christians  in 
1860,  various  estimates  of  the  number  slain  have  been  given. 
Of  the  numerous  productions  that  have  appeared  in  France 
since  the  commencement  of  1860  on  the  subject  of  the  Sjrrian 
massacres,  the  one  I  have  above  referred  to,  entitled  ^^Les 
Evenemens  do  la  Syrie,"  by  the  Comte  Melchior  de  Vogue,  is 
particularly  worthy  of  attention  for  the  accuracy  of  its  infor- 
mation, and  the  evident  desire  that  is  manifested  in  it  to  state 
£Eicts  and  not  feelings  and  impressions.  Before  I  saw  this  work, 
I  was  struck  with  the  smallness  of  the  estimate  made  by  Mr. 
Graham,  and  followed  by  Mr.  Consul-General  Moore  in  the 
account  given  of  the  numbers  massacred  at  Hasbeya  and 
Basheya,  they  estimate  the  number  at  700.  Mons.  de  Vogue, 
states,  and  I  believe  his  statement  is  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  that  of  Messrs.  Graham  and  Moore,  that  the  numbers 
slain  at  both  places  were  2,500 :  at  Hasbeya  1 ,200,  and  at 
Rasheya  1,300.  This  was  a  joint  carnage  at  the  hands  of 
Turkish  soldiers  and  Druses.  The  unfortunate  Maronites  were 
the  victims  of  that  perfidy  which  is  such  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  Turkish  race.  They  persuaded  the  Christians  of 
both  towns  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  when  they  were 
defenceless,  they  were  butchered  in  cold  blood. 

The  author  of  "Les  Maronites  en  France,"  (Par.  1860.  p.  16), 
says,  ^^  on  the  authority  of  a  missionary  of  high  character,  there 
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were  3,000  men  nuuwacred  at  Deir*el-Kunxnar."  Coosnl- 
Qeneral  Moore  and  Mr.  Graham,  estimated  the  nmnber  shun 
there  considerably  less. 

And  on  the  same  authority,  he  says,  ^^  The  Dnuea  declare 
that  the  number  of  Christians  they  massacred  in  the  Lebanon 
amounted  to  22,000.  The  Christians  believe  the  number  was 
only  15,000/'  I  believe  it  did  not  exceed  1C,000 ;  of  this  nmn- 
ber 8,000  were  slain,  and  2,00«»  died  of  their  wounds,  i  f  the 
76,000  Christian  fugitives  from  their  homes,  prior  to  or  pending 
the  outrages  of  the  Druses,  I  find  little  difference  in  the  varions 
statements  of  the  number  of  widows  and  oiphans,  which  is  esti- 
mated at  25,000. 

Even  under  the  new  system  of  government  adopted  for  the 
Lebanon,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  probabUity  of  perma- 
nent security  for  the  Christian  inhabitants,  not  even  for  a  single 
year. 

Most  assuredly,  till  such  time  as  the  people  of  the  Lebanon, 
of  all  sects  and  races,  are  rescued  from  their  present  state  of  sub- 
jection to  Turkish  rapacity,  oppression,  and  misgovemment ; 
till  a  new  form  of  separate  and  independent  government  is 
given  to  them  adequate  to  the  wants,  and  sufficient  for  the 
interests  of  these  communities,  there  is  no  guarantee  for  their 
protection. 

Till  this  state  of  security  for  the  Christians  of  the  Lebanon 
shall  have  been  obtained  by  our  demands  on  Turkey,  and 
bon&  fide  intervention  at  the  Porte  for  the  attainment  of  that 
object,  there  is  no  security  for  the  peace  of  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Death  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hcdjid  %nd  Aoo«aBion  of  hU  Brother  Abdul  Axis.— 
Latest  Finnocial  StatisUos  of  Turkey, 


[PATcnES  from  Constantinople,  dated  22nd  oi  Jnne,  1861, 
smioiiuced  the  definitive  appointment  of  Davoud  Eflendi  as  Go- 
vernor of  the  Lebanon.  He  was  on  that  day  invested  as 
Governor  of  the  Lebanon,  with  the  rank  of  Mudir,  and  full 
powers,  and  was  to  proceed  immediately  to  his  post. 

The  laat  and  befitting  act  of  benevolence  of  the  amiable 
Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  and  latest  public  act  of  his  life,  was  fha 
appointment  of  a  Governor  of  the  Lebanon,  invested  with  full 
powers  to  protect  the  Christiana  of  that  region,  and  to  restrain 
the  ferocity  of  their  sanguinary  opponents. 

And  the  successor  of  that  most  humane,  mild,  and  tolerant 
of  .  ttoman  sovereigns,  is  the  fanatic  brother  of  hie,  named 
Abdul  Azis,  the  identical  Prince  whom  the  Mussulman  fanatics 
of  Constantinople,  a  few  months  ago,  claimed  as  their  partisan 
and  found  the  defender  of  the  Turkish  functionaries,  who  bo 
lately  had  aided  and  abetted  the  conspiracy  concocted  in  Con- 
stantinople, against  the  lives  of  the  Christians  in  Syria  and 
other  provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  that  was  carried  into 
effect  so  auccessfiilly  in  the  Lebanon  by  the  L^mscs  and  the 
Turkish  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  principal  Pachas  in  those 
regions  that  were  the  theatres  of  the  late  atrocities. 

The  English  papers  of  the  26th  of  June,  in  which  only  four 
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days  previously,  the  appointment  of  the  Governor  of  the  Lehmon 
by  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  had  been  annoonced^  contain  ac-  ' 
counts  of  tlie  death  of  the  latter,  the  son  of  the  great  refonn-  | 
ing  Sultan,  Mahmoud  the  2nd. 

Valide-Sultana,  the  mother  of  the  late  Sultan,  originally  a 
Georgian  Christian  slave  given  to  Sultan  Mahmoud  H,  had 
only  one  child,  Abdul  Medjid.  The  Sultana  was  greatly  loved 
by  Mahmoud,  She  was  remarkable  for  her  amiability  of  dispo- 
sition and  benevolence  of  character,  no  less  than  for  her  per- 
sonal advantages. 

But  though  Abdul  Medjid  was  the  only  son  of  his  mother, 
he  was  the  twenty-first  son  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 

Abdul  Medjid,  born  the  23rd  of  April,  1823,  thirty-first 
sovereign  of  the  djTiasty  of  Othman,  succeeded  his  father, 
Mahmoud  11. ,  in  his  17th  year,  on  the  1st  July,  1839. 

Tlie  new  Sultan  was  a  frail  youth,  prematurely  exhausted,  of 
feeble  health  and  enervated  energies.  He  came  to  the  throne 
when  the  State  was  involved  in  difficulties  and  dangers  of  a 
most  formidable  character.  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  had  revolted,  and  even  menaced  Constantinople  and 
Turkey  with  invasion.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  Nicholas,  had 
embarrassed  the  Porte  with  importunate  proffers  of  protection. 
The  Janissary  Institution  was  defunct,  but  the  old  spirit  of 
fanaticism  was  kept  alive  by  the  Ulemas  and  Dervishes,  and 
the  old  fierce  hatred  of  reforms  in  the  State  which  smouldered 
during  the  latter  years  of  Mahmoud,  was  ready  to  be  kindled 
into  a  new  fiarae  of  tumult  and  commotion,  by  the  rabble  and 
the  partisans  of  the  old  order  of  things,  who  made  use  of  tbe 
turbulence  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  capital.  Tliese  difficulties 
were  pondered  over  in  the  Seraglio  before  the  breath  was  ye4 
out  of  the  body  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  by  Khosrew  Pacha, 
Halil,  and  Said  Pacha,  and  the  two  Chamberlains,  Izzet  and 
Riza. 

Khosrew  Pacha,  a  veteran  minister,  inured  to  the  Btrnggles 
of  oriental  politics,  where  people  often  have  to  fight  not  onlj 
for  pov/er,  but  even  for  life,  was  a  sort  of  Turkish  Talleyrand— 
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lame,  like  Uie  French  diplomatist,  false  and  versatile  like  him, 
Hod  like  hini  ready  to  serve  all  ideas  and  all  parties.  He  had 
resolved  a  vrry  difficult  problem,  that  of  sharing,  during  fifty 
years,  in  all  the  intrigues  of  the  Divan,  without  leaving  his 
head  behind  him.  Halil  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  and  tlic  adopted  son  of  Khosrew;  nevertheless,  a 
jealousy  existed  between  them,  although  for  the  time-being 
their  projecta  worked  togetlier  well  enough. 

The  violent  explosion  that  was  exiwcted  to  have  taken  place 
oil  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Sultan  waa  pre- 
vented by  timely  precautions ;  a  few  private  executions  took 
place,  and  the  discontented  were  aware  that  Husein  Faclia,  the 
moil  who  had  executed  the  vengeance  of  Sultan  Mahmoud  on 
Hie  Janissaries,  at  whose  hands  they  perished  only  thirteen 
years  previously,  had  been  recently  recalled  from  his  Pachalik 
ill  a  distant  province,  at  the  instance  of  Khosrew  Pacha  and  of 
ihe  Sultana  Valide,  tlie  mother  of  Abdul  Modjid  on  no  foolish 
or  futile  errand. 

When  old  Khosrew  and  Halil,  the  latter  the  brother-in-law 
of  Abdul  Met^jid,  annonnccd  to  the  boy  the  death  of  his  father 
and  his  owii  accession  to  the  throne,  it  is  said  he  neither  mani- 
fested grief  for  the  loss  of  his  father,  nor  satisfaction  for  hie 
devotion.  He  remained  cold,  silent,  and  a  little  timid,  Per- 
]iHi»8  he  waa  frightened  at  his  coming  greatness,  and  incapable 
of  analysing  bis  confused  sensations.  Without  delay,  however, 
lie  appointed  his  brother-in-law  Halil  to  the  command  of  the 

a  MHUy,  and  invested  Kliosrew  with  the  dignity  of  Urand  Vizier, 

^b  title  which  bad  been  abolished  by  Halmioud, 

^^  A  TCry  formidable  conspiracy  had  been  organized  by  tlie 
atadents  and  teachers  of  the  religious  schools  and  the  inmates 
of  the  convents  of  the  Dervishes — a  crisis  appeared  inevitable, 
nevertheless,  uo  one  moved.  Old  Khosrew  waa  on  the  watch  ; 
and  the  conspirators  knew  well  what  he  waa  cajMible  of  doing, 
and  ordaining  to  be  done.  The  terrible  Husein,  the  former  Aga 
of  the  Janissaries  who  had  been  gained  over  by  Sultan 
Uahmoud  in  June,  1826,  and  became  the  minister  and  executor 
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of  his  vengeance  against  the  Janissaries,  it  was  known  bad 
been  recalled  from  Vardin,  and  his  presence  at  the  jonctoie  in 
question,  within  the  walls  of  the  capital,  was  considered 
ominous  and  significant  So  Abdul  Medjid  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  of,  and  to  occupy  the  throne  of  his  deceased 
fieither  without  molestation. 

I  have  spoken  sufficiently  at  large  of  the  efforts  he  made  to 
carry  out  the  reforming  views  of  his  &ther,  and  even  to  smpass 
theuL  All  the  natural  inclinations  of  this  yonng  man  were 
good — ^mild  and  gentle  in  his  manners,  and  just  and  hmnane 
in  his  sentiments — ^he  abhorred  acts  of  violence  and  blood-ehed. 
It  was  his  calamity  to  be  bred  in  a  religion  which  makes  mercy, 
toleration  and  humanity,  qualities  at  variance  with  the  interesti 
of  the  State,  and  religion  of  Mussulmans. 

His  education  in  the  Harem,  and  the  effects  of  a  feeble 
organization  ill  directed  in  early  life,  imparted  effeminacy  to 
his  appearance,  and  to  some  extent  to  his  character.  He  was 
a  benevolent,  well-intentioned,  justly  thinking  man,  and  of 
sound  judgment  generally,  in  matters,  at  least,  which  did  not 
involve  questions  of  finance  or  of  expenditure.  His  great  fault 
was  extravagance.  He  wasted  the  resources  of  the  empire,  and 
his  favourites  followed  the  example,  while  the  public  creditor 
was  unsatisfied,  and  fresh  debts  and  taxes  increased  the 
burthens  of  the  people.  During  the  famine  in  Ireland,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  liberal  contributors  to  Irish  relief.  He  proposed 
to  send  ten  thousand  pounds  out  of  his  own  private  purse,  but 
the  British  Ambassador  considered  a  much  smaller  amount 
would  suffice. 

On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had  recourse  to  the  British 
Minister  at  Constantinople  for  advice  and  guidance,  and  from 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  his  policy  of  reform  and  toleration,  the 
whole  regime  of  government  and  administration  of  justice,  were 
publicly  declared  to  be  in  accordance  with  European  views. 
The  famous  Tanzimat,  that  re-organized  on  paper  all  the  Insti* 
tutions  of  the  State,  was  proclaimed,  and  the  praises  of  the  new 
Sultan  filled  the  leading  journals  of  Europe  and  especially  of 
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England.  Bat  the  Tanzimat  had  no  exclugive  principle  in  it. 
Aad,  no  matter  howevor  excellent  the  intentions  of  the  young 
Saltan  may  have  been,  tliere  waa  no  possibility  of  carrying 
them  into  exocntion.  The  Tanzimat  fell  Btill-born  frotn  the 
womb  of  State. 

The  yonng  Sultan's  career  waa  a  troubled  one.  He  was, 
during  hia  reign,  in  bad  odour  with  his  sabjects,  involved  in 
several  wars,  overwhelmed  with  embarrassments,  and  the  bur- 
den of  public  debt  When  he  diet!,  the  foreign  journals  that, 
in  his  early  career,  hod  extolled  the  young  reforming  Sultan 
who  followed  tlio  advice  of  some  diplomatic  Nestor  at  the 
Porte,  and  sought  to  Europeanise  hia  Mobammedftn  Empire, 
had  no  eulogies  for  his  memory,  not  even  a  good  word 
for  his  attempts  at  reform.  Even  the  great  virtue  of  humanity, 
which  was  so  conspicuous  in  his  conduct  throughout  his  whole 
career,  in  notices  1  have  seen  of  his  death,  was  treated  as  a 
defect  in  his  character  which  unfitted  him  for  his  throne.  One 
morning  journal,  noticing  his  death  says  : — 

"  Abdul  Medjid  reigucd  in  the  niidat  of  trouble,  and  his  was 
not  the  nature  by  which  trouble  could  be  successfully  opposed. 
There  was  nothing  of  sternness  or  determination  in  his  compo- 
sition— he  was  mild,  gentle,  and  effeminate.  A  successor  of 
HAhmoad  and  Amnratb  was  so  teuder-hearted  that  he  could 
not  endure  the  sight  of  blood,  and  shrank  from  passing  a 
capital  sentence,  even  for  the  crime  of  high  treason.  The 
better  porta  of  his  character  were  well  illustrated  in  that 
mfiual  to  surrender  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees  to 
Austria  and  Russia,  which  elicited  the  adiniratiou  of  every  trua 
lover  of  freedom.  But  his  merit*  were  at  the  best  of  a  char- 
acter to  shine  but  feebly  in  the  occupant  of  a  throne.  He  may 
bare  bad  good  intentions,  but  he  was  without  power  to  cany 
tiiem  into  execution  ;  he  may  have  framed  excellent  laws,  but 
ha  could  not  put  them  into  force  ;  and  it  was,  no  doubt,  this 
inherent  weakness  of  cliaracter  that  tempted  those  aggressions 
on  the  part  of  Hussia,  that  led  to  the  eventful  Crimean  cam- 
paign, by  which  Turkey  hag  been  saved  for  a  season.     What 
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her  fate  will  be  under  Abdul  Azis,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Abdul  Medjid,  no  one  can  predict" 
Another  journal,  on  the  same  subject,  observes : — 
^^  The  death  of  the  descendant  of  Sultan  Othman  and  of 
Solyman  the  Great,  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  considerable  benefit  to  his  subjects.     Whether  the  Turks 
could  ever  revive  any  portion  of  their  ancient  energies,  even  if 
they  had  such  rulers  as  their  early  Sultans,  is  a  matter  of  ex- 
treme doubtfdlness.    At  least,  they  could  not  be  worse  situated 
than  they  have  been  under  the  rule  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid, 
who  ascended  the  throne  a  mild  and  amiable  boy,  and  died  an 
old  man  wasted  by  excess  ere  he  had  attained  his  fortieth  jeei. 
Few  Sultans  had  a  better  start  than  he  who  is  just  dead*    His 
fiery  old  father,  Mahmoud,  had  murdered  all  the  Janissaries 
shortly  before  his  death,  and  the  Janissaries  were  the  only 
rivals  near  the  throne  that  Turkish  Sultans  ever  needed  to  fear. 
Great  hopes  were  entertained  of  him,  and  he  commenced  his 
reign  by  the  promulgation  of  an  Edict  of  Universal  Toleration. 
Unfortunately,  he  had  not  suflicient  imperial  power  to  enforce 
its  provisions  in  distant  pachalics.    Not  the  less  did  he  alienate 
from  implicit  loyalty  the  old  Mohammedan  party,  who  learn 
from  the  Koran  that  to  slay  a  Giaour  is  to  inherit  heaven.    At 
the  same  time,  his  own  professions  of  tolerance,  coupled  with 
the  undoubted  impossibility  of  enforcing  them,  invited  those 
various  protectorates  by  the  Christian  Powers  which  weaken 
the  central  government,  maintained  chronic  French  and  Russian 
intrigue,  caused  one  war,  and  left  the  possible  germs  of  many 
more.     To  crown  the  calamities  of  Abdul  Medjid's  reign,  he 
was  nurtured,  and  spent  all  his  days  under  the  shadow  of  the 
accursed  ^  social  evil'  of  Mohammedan  countries  ;  and  the  chief 
tidings  that  we  have  had  from  Constantinople,  in   recent  years, 
have  been  the  profusion  and  prodigality  of  his  expenditure  for 
his  hundreds  of  wives,  and  the  palaces  and  kiosks  they  inhabit 
We  fear  that  the  inevitable  fate  of  Turkey  is  typified  and  fore- 
shadowed by  the  ignoble  career  of  its  late  ruler." 
The  14  children  of  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Me<^id  Khan^  six 
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sons  and  eight  danghtera  arethiia  emimeratod  and  designated  in 
the  celebra  1  "  Annuaire  Diplomatiqne  et  Statistique  Pour 
I'Annf^e,  1861. — Almaiiach  Do  Grotha,"  page  84. 

I.  Sultan  Mehemmed  Mourad  Effendi,  born  2Iat  Septem- 
ber, 1840. 

Sultana  Fatiraah,  born  lat  Nov.,  1840.  Married  in  1854 
to  Halib  Pacha,  a  Bon  of  Redscbid  Pacha,  deceaeed  in  1858, 
married  secondly  to  Meheniot  Noury  Pacha. 

3.  Sultana  Rofige,  born  0th  Feb.,  1842,  married  in  1837  to 
Ethem  Pacha. 

4.  Abdul  Hamed  Effendi,  born  22nd  Sept.  1843. 

5.  Sultana  DJomile,  born  18th  Aug.  1843,  married  in  18S8 
to  Mahnioud  Gelal-Eddin  Pacha. 

6.  Mehemmed-ltfichad  Eft'endi,  bom  3rd  Nov.  1844. 

7.  Saltana  Munire,  born  9th  Dec,  1844,  married  in  1858 
to  nhami  Paclia,  son  of  the  Abbas  Pacha,  Viceroy  of  Egypt 

8.  Ahwed  Kemaleddiji  Effendi,  born  3rd  Dec,  1847. 

9.  Sultana  Behige,  born  16th  July  1848,  married  in  1859 
to  Husni  Pacha. 

10.  Mehemed-Buhran-Uddin,  Effendi,  bom  23rd  May,  1649. 

II.  Nour-Edden  Effendi,  bom  14th  April,  1851. 

12.  Sultana  Senih^,  born  21st  Nov.,  1851. 

13.  Sultana  Fehinie,  born  26th  Jan.,  1855. 

14.  Snitana  Chemim6,  born  lat  March  1855. 

Abdul  Azia,  the  32nd  Sultan  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the 
brother  of  the  recently  deceased  Sultan  Abdnl  Medjid,  was 
bom  the  9th  of  Feb.,  1830,  consequently  on  his  accession  to 
the  throne  24th  of  June,  1861,  was  in  his  32nd  year  :  an  elder 
sister  of  his,  Adileh  (married  to  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha)  was  born 
in  1823. 

In  all  respects  different  from  his  brother,  the  late  Sultan, 
Abdnl  Azia  ia  of  a  dogged  and  violent  disposition — of  a  deter- 
mined character,  fierce  in  his  hatred  of  Christianity  and  of 
Christians — a  rigid  Mussulman.  The  Ulema  took  bira  in 
hand  at  an  early  age,  and  moulded  him  according  to  their  no- 
tions. He  performs  all  the  ritea  and  forma  of  Mohammedanism, 


with  sGrapoIons  regard  to  the  injanoticMit  of  the  Koran,  uAf 
was  trained  up  for  the  special  poipose  of  stemming  the  leform- 
ing  spirit  which  Bedshid  Pacha  had  introduced  into  the  gof- 
emment 

What  will  spring  out  of  the  change  is  for  the  fotnre  to 
resolve— whether  the  oatlying  provinces  of  the  empire  will 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion  and  assert  their  independence, 
or  wait  for  the  development  of  the  new  reign  which  European 
States  will  force  into  a  liberal  policy  as  the  condition  of  their 
protection.  Everything  in  Torkey  indicates  decay  and  dissolii- 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  declaration  of  Lord  Pahneretcniy 
that  she  has  more  real  life  now  than  at  any  period  during  the 
last  two  centuries — that  her  commerce  is  expanding,  and  her 
finances,  if  rightly  applied,  more  than  ample  to  meet  all  ha 
engagements — diplomatists  and  statesmen,  who  had  better 
opportunities  of  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  Turkey,  incline 
to  the  opposite  view." 

The  "Moniteur"  of  the  27th  of  June,  1861,  published  the 
following  notice : — 

^^  A  telegram  has  been  received  here,  from  Constantinople, 
announcing  that  Abdul  Aziz,  on  the  occasion  of  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  declared  that 
he  will  follow  the  present  foreign  policy  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment. He  also  announced  his  intention  to  introduce  great 
reforms  in  the  interior  in  favour  of  all  his  subjects  without 
distinction  of  religion.  He  concludes  by  insisting  on  the 
necessity  for  economical  and  financial  reforms.  The  same  tele- 
gram states  that  a  modification  of  the  Ministry  is  probable.  Biza 
Pasha,  the  Minister  of  War,  will,  it  is  said,  be  replaced." 

"  We  are  told  the  death  of  the  Sultan  produced  scarcely  any 
efiect  upon  the  Paris  Bourse.  Tlie  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be  that,  so  far  as  regards  the  imminence  of  what  is  called  the 
Eastern  question,  the  Sultan  was  a  better  man  than  his  prede- 
cessor, and  more  likely  to  adjourn  the  crisis." 

The  organs  of  the  stock-jobbers  in  all  countries,  view  pnbUc 
events  of  great  pith  and  moment  in  one  light  only,  and  that 


is,  in  the  light  of  their  present  bearing  on  the  funds ;  and 
whenever  they  propound  opinions,  signally  at  variance  with 
the  existing  aspect  of  affairs,  it  is  f  punil  that  they  are  njaking 
their  wishes  fathers  to  their  thoughts,  and  axe  exceedingly  ap- 
prehensive their  wishes  will  not  be  realized. 

The  leading  organ  of  English  public  opinion  has  fulminated 
a  leading  article  on  the  death  of  the  late  Sultan,  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Turkish  Empire ;  wherein,  under  a  thin  veil  of 
apparently  unbounded  confidence  in  the  good  results  of  cen- 
tralization, reform,  and  civilization  in  Turkey;  and  above  all 
in  the  Turkish  policy  of  our  government  for  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  the  protection  of  Western  dijilomacy,  the  most 
profound  conviction  peeps  through  almost  every  passage,  that 
the  Tarkiah  Empire  is  on  its  last  legs  ;  the  Turkish  people  are 
sunk  in  languor  and  lethargy,  and  the  Turkish  religion,  is  a  faith 
coDdemned  to  an  inexorable  fate,  from  which  no  human  effort 
can  save  it. 

Some  of  the  following  passages  of  an  article  of  "  The  Times," 
of  the  28th  of  June,  1861,  are  remarkable  for  the  ability  and 
inconsistency  that  are  blended  in  them  : — 

"  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  is  no  more." 

"  Short  has  been  his  life,  and  troubled  his  reign,  and  he 
sinks  into  his  grave  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  leaving  a  wasted 
empire,  a  decaying  people,  and  a  doomed  religion  to  his  suc- 
cessor." 

"Abdul  Medjid  has  reigned  twenty-two  years,  under  the 
protection  of  Western  diplomacy.  The  statesman  who  is  now 
at  the  head  of  tlie  British  government,  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  his  guardian  from  the  day  of  his  boyish  accession 
till  now  that  he  has  sunk,  a  prematurely  old  man,  into  the 
grave.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  1839,  on  the  death  of  his 
strong-minded  and  courageous  father,  Malimoud  II.,  the  Henry 
VIIL  of  Turkey,  the  destroyer  of  the  Janissaries,  the  humbler 
of  the  vassals  and  officials  of  the  empire,  the  centralizer  and 
reformer,  the  great  author  of  what  is  called  Turkish  ci^Tlization. 
It  requires  much  confidence  to  affirm  that  measures  adopted 
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under  tbe  advice  of  great  Enropean  statesmen,  and  by  the 
help  of  learned  and  active  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  should 
have  no  good  residts,  and  that  Turkey,  by  relinquishing  barba- 
rism, has  thrown  away  the  vital  element  of  its  own  constitution, 
and  we  certainly  hold  no  such  opinion.  But  this  may  be  said, 
that  the  thin  and  superficial  civilization  with  which  Sultan 
Mahmoud  incrusted  the  rough  race  over  whom  he  ruled,  did 
not  add  to  their  strength  or  their  oonfidence  in  themselves, 
though  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  imposed  on  Europe.  When 
Abdul  Medjid  succeeded,  ho  found  himself  master  of  a  State 
in  which  Mohammedans  had  begun  to  dress  after  the  model  of 
Christian  Europe,  in  which  coats,  and  boots,  and  furniture  had 
begun  to  be  modelled  after  the  fashions  of  Paris,  in  whidi 
schools  were  founded  to  teach  sciences  which  the  language  of 
the  country  had  not  words  to  express,  and  which  at  the  same 
time  was  subject  to  every  evil  which  can  afflict  a  body  politic" 
"  Tlie  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  triumphed  on  the 
occasion  of  Mohammed  Ali's  attempt  on  Syria  and  the  Asiatic 
provinces  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  has  for  twenty  years  since 
been  accepted  as  tliat  which  ought  to  govern  the  dealings  of 
Europe  with  tlie  Turkish  Empire.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  To  defend  the  Sultan  against  Foreign  Potentates, 
and  to  aid  him  in  ruling  his  own  Pashas,  has  been  the  endea- 
vour of  England  during  the  whole  reign  of  Abdul  Me(\jid.  The 
results  have  been  most  remarkable.  A  tranquillity  and  order, 
a  centralization  without  example  for  completeness,  and  a 
ready  and  even  ostentatious  loyalty  to  the  Porte,  marks  every 
Mohammedan  Governor  througliout  the  empire.  "While  the 
Danubian  provinces  have  become  virtually  independent,  while 
Servia  and  Montenegro  are  defiant  as  usual,  the  Sultan's  au- 
thority extends  peaceably  to  the  borders  of  the  French  posses- 
sions in  Africa,  and  to  the  shores  of  tlie  Persian  Gulf.  But, 
with  all  this  seeming  unity  and  strength,  the  Turkish  Empire 
is  now  more  decripit  than  when  Abdul  Medjid  began  to  reigD, 
for  the  Turks  themselves  have  lost  heart  and  ener<rv.  The 
shock  of  war  braces  the  nerves  of  a  race  which,  with  real  vi- 
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tality  of  eonstitntion,  ia  sunk  in  languor  or  lethargy ;  but  it  is 
too  much  for  those  who  are  approaching  their  allotted  term  of 
years.  The  Turks  have  not  rallied  after  tho  war  of  1854.  It 
19  plain  that  whatever  destiny  may  he  resen'cd  for  the  people, 
the  whole  fabric  of  Mohammedan  society  must  he  changed 
before  new  energy  can  be  infused  into  it.  Abdul  Medjid 
waa  a  type  of  the  race  and  of  the  system.  He  was  eminently 
a  civilized  Turk,  as  his  father,  Mahmoud,  had  made  tho  gov- 
erning cla-sses.  He  was  kind,  averse  from  severity  even  to  a 
fault;  he  had  manners  which  became  his  high  station,  and 
wont  through  his  interviews  with  foreign  ambassadors  very 
decorously  and  courteously.  But  activity  and  forethought,  and 
proper  care  for  the  empire,  were  utterly  wanting.  It  is  of  no 
use  to  enlarge  upon  the  private  life  of  this  unhappy  prince,  who, 
estftblishing  a  harem  at  the  age  of  foiu'teen  or  tifteen,  had  the 
look  and  hearing  of  an  old  man  before  attaining  middle  age. 
His  extravagance,  and  the  extravagance  of  his  wives,  knew  no 
bounds.  Howlhey  spent  their  money  is  almost  inconceivable.  It 
went,  not  by  tliouBaiids,  bat  by  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
Ever  new  palaces,  new  diamonds,  new  pensions  to  favourites  or 
■ohemers  of  all  kinds  swallowed  up  revenues  which  would  be 
BKnuidered  large  even  in  England.  He  has  brought  Tiu-key 
Btftnoet  to  tho  ground.  His  numerous  sons  and  daughters  have 
^^een  magnificently  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  exhausted 
BftBlpire.  He  is  now  gone,  and  another,  the  thirty-second  of  the 
Pfcmily  of  Othmaujsucceetls.  This  is  Aziz  EtFendi,  his  brother, 
and  tho  only  other  surviving  son  of  Mahmoud.  Aziz  is  said 
very  much  to  resemble  his  father  in  character  and  vigour  of 
will,  but  to  be  not  a  reformer  and  free-thinker,  but  a  strict 
Mahonimcdan,  and  a  reactionary  in  politics.  Whatever  may 
be  his  views,  it  is  certainly  an  a<lvantage  to  Turkey  to  have  a 
ruler  with  some  vigour  of  character,  for  even  a  despot  of  the 
■tool  of  Alahmoud  or  Mehemet  Ali  is  better  thno  a  feoblo 
iggard  like  tho  Prince  who  has  just  passed  away." 
r  The  *'  feeble  sluggard  "  as  the  late  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  is 
med  who  was  "  a  civilized  Turk  "  however,  and  '*  of  manners 
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wUdi leame Us kigli  sutkoy"  a  ^kiiid'^  man  and  '^eren 
arerK  to  sevcnnr  to  a  £uilt,**  vas  eminentlT  tolerant^  more  so 
pfrigapg  than  anj  Tmkadi  Sultan  who  preceded  him — totally 
the  RfTene  <it  hit  vigoioas  snooeaBor,  his  brother,  the  '^  strict 
Mchammedan^**  as  he  is  deicribed  in  the  '  Times,*  the  fierce 
fimatic  who  was  mixed  op  with  the  recent  conspiracy  got  up  in 
CoDstantinofiAe,  that  terminated  in  the  massacres  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  Lebanon,  finds  no  {sltot  in  the  sight  of  the  organs 
of  pablic  ofHnico  in  France  and  England.  But  the  strict 
Xossolman  who  hates  Christianitr  and  Christians,  Abdnl  Aziz 
has  some  peculiar  claim  to  consideration.  The  writer  of  the 
article  I  hare  jnst  qnoted,  proclaims  his  preference  for  the  new 
Saltan,  '*  we  think  it  lihelv  that  the  new  Saltan  will  prove  s 
man  of  more  powerfol  mind  than  his  brother/*    .     .     . 

^^  Whatever  maj  be  his  views  it  is  certainly  an  advantage  to 
Turkey  to  have  a  roler  irtiA  seme  tigor  of  character^  ^c^  rather 
than  a  feeble  sUp'jard  like  the  prince  tcho  has  passed  awayy 

The  latest  news  firr*m  Ciinstaiitinople,  coDfirms  the  opinion 
just  expressed  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  having  got  a  ruler  of  some 
vigor  of  character. 

''  It  is  thought  that  the  new  Sultan  will  make  a  daring 
attempt  to  rouse  the  long  dormant  energies  of  the  Mussulman 
p^'pulation  by  working  <»n  their  fanaticism,  and  that  the 
Christians  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  change." 

The  energy  of  the  character  of  the  successor  of  improvident 
Abdul  Medjid  was  first  displayed  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  a  warfare  in  the  name  of  economy  on  all  the  estab- 
lishments connected  with  the  late  Imperial  household,  or  that  of 
the  families  and  immediate  friends  and  relations  of  the  late 
Sultan.  His  household  and  harem,  immediately  after  his  death, 
were  broken  up  with  greater  haste  than  comported 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  deceased  Sultan.  The  old  minis- 
ters, supposed  to  be  favourable  to  toleration,  were  got  rid  of^ 
and  one  of  them  was  replaced  by  a  Pacha,  whose  name  is  asso- 
ciated with  certain  massacres  of  Christians  committed  at  Jedda, 
in  his  temporary  absence  indeed,  but  probably  not  without  his 
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presomod  aatisfactioa  at  the  reeolt  of  hie  previous  fanatic  re- 
gime. 

It  is  very  evident  the  Nestor  of  Eastern  diplomacy  perfectly 
imdorataiids  the  new  Sultan  and  the  [lecoliar  vigour  of  hie 
character. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  2Sth  of  Juue,  1861,  the  policy  of 
Turkey  and  recent  change  of  rulers,  was  made  the  subject  of 


*'  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  inquired  if  the  government  had 
any  information  as  to  the  policy  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the 
new  Sultan  of  Turkey.  The  danger  of  a  policy  of  reaction  at 
the  present  crisis  would  be  very  great.  Tlie  late  Sultan,  though 
indolent,  and  stained  with  oriental  vices,  had  continued  the 
great  reform  begun  by  his  father,  and  had  acted  throughout  bis 
reign  in  a  spirit  uf  liberality  and  toleration.  The  present  Sultan 
was  represented  to  be  a  more  energetic  and  violent  man,  disposed 
towards  a  revolutionary  policy,  and  he  thought  that  the  Chris- 
tian powers  might  interpose  with  their  advice.  He  himself, 
from  persounl  exiieriouce,  was  conscious  of  the  peril  which  a 
revolutionary  policy  would  involve,  and,  therefore,  wished  to 
know  if  the  government  had  received  official  intelligence  of  the 
accession  of  the  new  Sultan,  and  whetlier  they  had  reason  to 
expect  from  him  a  reactionary  policy." 

the  Constantinople  correspondent  of  a  London  paper,  says : — 
"  The  new  Sovereign's  activity  and  lively  interest  in  the 
working  of  the  different  dejmrtments  of  the  State  appears  to 
suffer  no  diminution  as  the  novelty  wears  off.  Every  day  a 
visit  is  paid  to  one  or  other  of  the  public  offices  or  institutions. 
A  decided  preference,  however,  is  shown  for  the  military  and 
naval  services,  and  the  constant  donations  to  the  regiments 
which  happen  to  be  on  duty  at  any  place  His  Majesty  visits, 
give  rise  to  a  doubt  whether  revenues  which  have  hitherto 
been  squandered  on  the  women  and  attendants  of  the  Palace 
may  not,  for  the  future,  be  consumed  in  the  more  dangeroua, 
if  more  oseful,  taste  of  playing  at  soldiers. 
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^^  Among  the  new  arrangements  in  the  palace,  was  one  lelat- 
ing  to  the  dismissal  of  the  Kislar  Agha,  or  chief  of  the  ennochs, 
a  functionary  of  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid,  with  a  salary  of  30,000 
piastres  a  month,  which  created  great  consternation  in  th« 
Seraglio." 

The  following  curious  correspondence  is  published  in  a  Trieste 
newspaper  of  September,  1861  : — 

"  Sultan  Abdul  Aziz  promised  to  follow,  and  even  to  go 
beyond  his  brother,  in  the  path  of  reform.  Strangely  enough, 
however,  all  the  acts  of  his  government  maintain  a  medium 
position  between  progress  and  conservatism,  and  are  often  so 
ambiguous  that  neither  party  know  what  to  rely  upon.  True 
it  is  that  the  ultra  old  Turkish  party  believe  that  they  have  the 
Padischah  with  them,  and  rejoice  over  every  new  decree  that 
seems  directed  against  progress  or  against  the  foreigner.  Every- 
body applauded  the  Sultan  when  he  showed  a  disposition  to 
abolish  the  ruinous  harem  system  by  no  longer  keeping  so 
many  wives ;  but  an  order  lately  given  is  in  the  strongest  con- 
trast with  the  previous  dispositions.  Abdul  Aziz  has  sent  a 
deputation  of  the  Circassian  slave-dealers  here  resident  to  their 
native  country,  to  bring  him  thence  150  young  and  beautiful 
girls  for  liis  harem.  Meanwhile,  many  payments  are  seven  and 
ten  months  in  arrear,  and  foreigners  especially  are  great  suflFerers 
under  the  new  Sultan's  strange  system  of  reforms.  In  Stamboul, 
the  other  day  an  interesting  public  auction  took  place,  which 
deserves  notice  as  an  ilhistration  of  how  things  are  managed 
under  the  new  regime.  Illinski,  the  brave  Polish  general,  who 
is  perhaps  better  known  as  Iskander  Pasha,  died  a  poor  man, 
and  left  to  his  widow  and  children,  besides  a  little  household 
furniture,  nothing  but  considerable  debts  and  claims  on  the 
military  chest.  Instead  of  behaving  witli  due  consideration  to 
the  widow  of  an  intrej)id  officer,  wlio  had  grown  gray  and  been 
repeatedly  wounded  in  the  Turkish  service — instead  of  at  once 
handing  to  her  the  Pacha's  arrears  of  pay — the  Minister  of 
War  caused  Iskander's  scanty  chattels  to  be  put  up  to  public 
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auction,  in  order,  aa  it  waa  alleged,  to  pay  his  debts.  After 
numerous  memorials  to  the  new  Ministers  and  the  Sultan,  it  is 
said  a  small  pension  will  be  given  to  the  widow." 

The  efforts  of  the  new  Sultan  to  diminish  the  expenditure,  in 
whatever  motives  they  originated,  were  meritorious ;  but  the 
ultimate  advantages  expected  from  them,  and  the  State-regene- 
rating results  from  them  which  liave  been  such  frequent  themes 
of  praise  and  gratulation  in  tlie  columns  of  French  and  English 
journals,  will  never  be  realized. 

A  glance  at  tlie  Finances  of  Turkey  will  plainly  show  this^to 
be  the  cose. 


LATEST  FINANCUL  STATISTICS  OF  THE 
TURKISH  EMPIRE. 

In  August,  1861,  a  remarkable  official  document,  printed  by 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs — a  statement 
of  the  Finances  of  the  Turkish  Empire  at  the  present  time,  drawn 
up  by  the  British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  withgreatcare  and  ability.  This  statement,  for  its  ac- 
curacy as  to  amount?,  may  be  considered  more  reliable  than 
accounts  of  travellers  and  other  casual  inquirers  into  this  subject, 
which  have  been  referred  to  in  the  preceding  volume.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer'a  statemeut  is  therefore  laid 
before  my  readers.  It  is  necessary,  however,  they  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  main  object  of  this  report  of  our  Amhassador, 
is  to  show  that  the  Finances  of  Tiu-key  are  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition, tliat  her  public  debt  is  small  in  proportion  to  lier  reve- 
nues, and  tliat  her  resources  (which  remain  to  be  developed) 
are  of  a  nature  calculated  to  inspire  confidence  in  her  condition, 
and  to  raise  her  credit  in  the  money  markets  of  England  and 
France.  All  the  arguments  used  to  support  that  view,  the 
author  believes  to  be  mete  sophistry.  Turkey  is  not  solvent. 
Her  principal  revenues,  mortgaged  t«  foreign  capitalists,  aro 
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not  applicable  to  ordinary  goTemmental  expenditure.  The 
State  Goold  not  lire  without  yearly  loans  from  foreign  capi- 
talists.     The  empire,  in  fact,  is  dependant  on  theuL 

Let  not  the  reader  therefore,  when  he  examines  the  sereral 
items  of  the  Rerenne,  allow  himself  to  be  imposed  on  by  the 
supposition  that  all  these  amounts  are  applicable  to  ordinarj 
state  expenditure  charges  for  carrying  on  the  government,  in- 
curred and  defrayed  in  the  country.  He  will  find  the  indirect 
taxes  mortgaged  to  an  enormous  amount,  to  Elnglish  and  French 
capitalists,  as  the  author  has  shewn  elsewhere. 

The  following  are  the  statements  above  referred  to  of  Sir 
Henry  Bui  wer: — 

RKVENUE, 

£ 

Direct  taxes 3,067,146 

In<lirect  taxes 7,500,604 

Produce  of  State  projwrty  and  public  es- 
tablishments         305,779 

Fixed  receipts 427,631 

Miscellaneous 142,741 

Total 11,443,901 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  account : — 

EXPENDITURE. 

£ 

Interest  on  debt 2,049,153 

Expenses  connected  with  religion    .         .        459,189 

Civil  list 1,393,123 

Pensions 282,078 

(General  services 9,222,501 

Deduct :—  13,406,044 

Measures  of  economy  which  have  l)een  ordered — 
Civil  list  ...  £391,722 

Reductions  in  general  8er\'ice8   1 ,269,120 

1 ,660,842 

Total  expenditure  .        .  11,745,202 
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nd  the  general  result  is : —  £, 

Expenditure 11,745,202 

Revenue 11,443,901 

Deficit 301,301 

'  Sir  Henry  Bnlwer  estimates  that  under  proper  management 
the  revenne  might  be  increased  a  third,  and  the  expenses 
lessened  a  third. 

**  If  both  these  reforms  conld  be  effected,  the  balance  sheet  would 
stand : — 

£ 

■  Revenue  ....     15,258,534 

■  Expenditure    ....      7,830,135 

n  Surplus     ....       7,428,399 

Credit  is  taken  by  Sir  H.  Bulwer,  for  hypothetical  econo- 


£ 

In  the  civil  list.        .        .        .     391,722 
In  the  general  services       .        .  1,269,120 

1,660,842 


"  The  Economist "  cannot  fail  to  see  through  the  fallacious- 
ness of  a  diplomatic  financial  siatement — such  as  the  preceding 
one.     The  anticipation  of  the  Revenue  stares  him  in  the  face. 

He  cannot  but  think  £1,660,842  out  of  a  revenue  of 
£1 1, 433,901, is  alarge  amount  to  save  inasingle  year  and  demand- 
ing great  administrative  skill,  great  ability,  and  indomitable 
will,  to  save  it  in  practice  as  well  as  on  paper.  But  this 
patent  uncertainty  in  the  published  statement  is  not  the  worst 
Afl  OBual,  the  more  critical  difficulties  are  latent.  The  revenues 
above  calculated  have  been  forestfilled,  and  the  mode  in  which 
this  has  happened  indicates  a  system  of  financial  administration 
frhich  will  effectoally  preclude  all  financial  prosperity,  what- 
2  0  2 
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ever  maj  be  the  resources  of  the  country,  so  long  as  it  eon- 

tmnes. 
The  revenues  are  in  the  hands  of  the  State  creditors.  Money 

has  been  urgently  required  tor  the  public  service,   and,  as  it 

could  not  otherwise  be  pbtained,  the  public  income  has  been 

mortgaged.     Every  year  the  same  difficulty  has  recurred,  and 

every  year  the  mortgage  has  grown  greater.     A  great  deal  of 

ready  money, — "  equal,"  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  says,  "  to  several 

millions,  if  not  a  year*s  revenue,** — ^mnst  be  obtained  before 

the  regular  revenues  of  the  country  can  be  in  the  hands  of  the 

Government ;  and,  unfortunately,  ready  money  is  the  very  thing 

which  the  Turkish  Government  never  has — ^the  very  thing  from 

want  of  which  they  have  fallen  into  the  present  difficulties. 

The'foUowing  is  Sir  Henry  Bulwer's  "  official  account  "  of 

the  public  debt^  of  Turkey : — 

£ 

Domestic  debt 18,312,000 

Foreign  debt : —  £ 

Loan  of  1854,  at  6  per  cent.    .         .  3,000,000 
Loan  of  1855,  guaranteed  bv  France 

and  England,  at  4  per  cent .  .  5,000,000 
Loan  of  1858,  at  6  per  cent  .  .  5,000,000 
Loan  of  1860,  in  France,  through 

M.  Mires,  at  6  per  cent        .        .  2,037,220 


15,037,220 
Less  sinking  fund,  about .         .      500,000 


14,537,220 
32,849,220 


The  total  amount  annually  paid  for  interest  on  the  above 
debt,  foreign  and  domestic,  is  £2,049,048. 

Sir  Henry  Bulwer  has  given  the  several  items  of  this  charge 
in  the  detailed  return  of  the  expenditure,  but  it  did  not  suit  the 
argument  of  his  Financial  Statement  to  give  the  sum  total  of 
them,  or  to  point  attention  to  the  enormous  amount  of  this 
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charge  for  interest  on  the  debt,  say  £2,049,048,  in  comparison 
with  the  moderate  amount  of  the  revenue,  say  £ll,443,90L 

Greneral  Budget  of  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  for  the  year  1860. 

INCOME. 

Direct  taxes  :  —  £ 

Verghi,  a  rude  sort  of  Income  Tax.  2,522,315 
Military  redemption  impost     •        .      544,831 

3,067,146 

Taxes 3,248,136 

Tax  on  sheep 756,120 

Tax  on  pigs 95,535 

Customs.        .        ...        .  1,611,587 

Customs  on  tobacco,  including  the 

right  of  sale        ....  257,999 

Tax  on  fishing        ....  78,759 

Produce  of  contracts        .        .        .  21,488 

Produce  of  stamps  ....  28,457 

Tax  on  spirits  .        ....  339,921 

Japan  (imitation  China)  .        .        •  131,844 

Sundry  taxes 930,758 

7,500,604 

Public  establishments  : — 

Post  Office 57,285 

Imperial  Printing  Office  .        .        .         8,372 
Property  belonging  to  the  State       .        31,611 

97,268 

Produce  of  Domains  and  Legal  Rights  : — 

Fisheries 18,302 

Forests 6,018 

Imperial  farms        ....        71,390 

Salt-pits 97,725 

Mines 10,451 

Sales  of  landed  property  •        .        .         4,625 

208,611 

Tributes : — 

Fixed  receipts  ....     427,631 

427,631 

11,301,160 
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Add: — Special    revenues    of     the  £ 

Minister  of  Marine     •        .        •  135,836 

Special  revenues  of  tiie  Minister  of 
Commerce 7,105 


142,741 


Total  receipts     ....     11,443,901 


KXPENDnUBS. 

Foreign  Debt :—  £ 

Interest  and  redemption  of  debts  contracted  in 

Europe 842,886 

Internal  Debt : — 
Esham  Djedidi6,  interest  and  redemption .        •  182,800 

Interest  of  the  Sehims,  of  the  Hasneh  Tahvili, 

and  with  the  bonds  ten  years  to  run     .        .  428,098 

Interest  and  annuities  of  the  Eshams,  Moucatais, 

Timar,  Ac. 447,283 

Interest  of  a  loan  from  the  Orphan's  Bank,  and 

of  the  war  debts  transferred         .        .        .  147,981 

Religious  grant  to  the  province  of  Hedgas,  Ac. : 

Yeman  Surre  (Group)  Envoys  to  Mecca,  Ac.  459,189 

Civil  List: — 

Civil  list  and  other  allowances  to  relatives        •       1,393,123 
Pensions,  &c : — 

Pensions  and  aid  to  retired  and  necessitous 

functionaries 163,674 

Ministers    without    portfolio,    Tanzimat    and 

Council  of  Justice 118,404 

General  Services : — 

Minister  of  War 4,491,272 

Ordnance  Department 293,243 

Minister  of  Marine 898,051 

Minister  of  Justice 97,391 

Expenses  connected  with  a  certain  kind  of  pro- 
perty called  Vacoufs 173,494 

Minister  of  the  Interior 1,637,412 

Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs      ....  148,200 

Minister  of  Commerce 66^034 

Minister  of  Public  Instruction         .        .        .  22,970 

Min'8ter  of  Police 127,186 
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Minister  of  Finance £988,662 

Cliarge  omitted  in  the  Budget  of  the  Miniater 
of  Finance,  but  wliicli  should  have  been  in- 
serted by  him 298,576 


13,406,044 


\ 


Deduct : — 

Kelinquifihed  by  the  Civil  List.        .      391,722 
Deductions  notified  to  tiieCoimcil,JJ[c  1,269,120 

1,660,842 

There  would  remain  of  ordinary  expenditure     .     11,745,202 


The  natural  stato  of  the  Turkish  Government  ia  one  of  insol- 
vency, a  perpetual  state  of  want  of  ready  money.     Whenever  a 
loan  ia  neguclated  for,  tbia  condition  of  permanent  embarrutja- 
ment  is  so  urgent  that  advantage  is  taken  of  its  distress,  and 
cxhorbit^mt  terms  are  proposed  and  accepted  for  any  advances 
made. 
L^    This  was  the  case  when  arrangements  for  a  loan  were  entered 
H|Btoin  the  present  year  (1861),  witli  a  French  stock  jobber  ot 
Knotoriety.     The  Porte  in  treating  for  this  loan,  was  quite  con- 
tent to  pay  an  immense  douceur  called  "  commission  "  to  M. 
Mires  for  a  small  portion  of  the  loan  to  be  paid  in  hand. 
_  ,     Sir  Henry  Buiwer,   however   desirous  he  may  be  to  bolster 
^Mp  the  sick  man's  sinking  credit,  is  not  ignorant  of  the  anomalous 
Hbiid  dangerous  position  in  which  his  Empire  stands. 
^K     Sir  H.  ISulwer  fully  conscious  of  the  evils  that  beset  lurkisli 
^K&le)  describes  them  graphically : — 

Bf  *'  The  Ottoman  Government  (says  Sir  Henry),  when  it 
undertook  to  place  the  Empire  on  a  new  foundation,  was  ncitlier 
etitirely  sincere  in  its  professions,  nor  did  it  clearly  understand 
what  it  was  about.  It  accepted  the  announcement  of  great, 
immense,  and  sudden  reforms,  less  with  a  desire  to  reiuvigorato 
Turkey  than  to  gain  Europe.  It  was  less  occupied  with  the 
laws  it  was  to  make  than  with  the  newspaper  articles  it  would 
woduce.     It  consequently  undertook  too  much,   too  suddenly. 
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and  got  confused  amidst  the  novelties  it  promulgated.  An  im- 
certainty  between  the  old  and  the  new  everywhere  prevailed, 
and  still  prevails.  A  Pacha  said  to  me  the  other  day,  ^^  What 
am  I  to  do  ?  I  govern  a  province,  and  the  grand  Vizier  sends 
me  an  order  which  is  framed  on  the  new  ideas  that  we  profess. 
The  Sheik-ol-Islam  complains  against  me  because  I  do  not  act 
upon  the  old  laws,  which  with  him  are  still  sacred.  I  say  the 
two  things  are  incompatible ;  and  I  am  told  I  must  foUow  our 
own  usages,  but  I  must  give  them  a  new  dress.  I  don't  know 
what  I  am  about*' 

"  The  object  of  late  years  has  been  to  destroy  personal  res- 
ponsibility of  functionaries  ;  and  this  project,  as  all  function- 
aries have  been  interested  in  it,  has  succeeded.  The  Pacha  can 
throw  the  blame  of  his  acts  on  the  Medjilis  of  bis  provinces. 
The  minister  of  every  department  can  say  that  his  measures 
bear  the  signatures  of  all  his  colleagues.  Add  to  this  the  en- 
deavour to  apply  the  complicated  habits  of  European  adminis- 
tration, and  the  refinement  of  European  codes  through  the 
medium  of  people  altogether  ignorant  of  both  ;  an  accumula- 
tion of  business  in  each  department  by  the  modem  practice  of 
immense  and  constant  correspondence  with  no  classification ; 
and  otiicials  over  whom  there  is  no  practical  control." 

Such  is  the  state  of  things  in  all  the  govermental  depart- 
ments which  exist  in  Constantinople  and  the  administrations 
in  the  provinces,  thus  ably  described  by  the  British  minister,  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  a  statistical  writer  of  great  eminence. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


The  Beginning  of  the  End  of  the  Turkish  Empire — Fnilure  of  ite  iRetitutioDE  to 
tal&\  the  Intimate  purpasea  of  Lroveromeot&l  Begirae,  the  vrell-being  and 
prot«ctioa  of  the  people  subject  to  it. — The  Decay  of  Turkey,  and  impo&aibilit; 
of  it4  Mwatiuimuce  and  neHtoraCion. 

A  REHARCABLB  article  in  the  Times,  in  the  past  year,  on  the 
Syrian  disturbances,  commenced  with  these  words  : — "  What 
are  we  to  do  with  the  Druses  ?  "  That  qnestton  might  be 
answered.  More  Hibemioe,  by  proposing  another — "  What  are 
we  to  do  with  Turkey?  " 

This  is  really  and  truly  the  great  queatibn  of  the  age.  It  is 
not  a  mere  question  of  the  extenaion  of  French  influence  or 
English ;  of  Protestantism  or  Catholicism ;  it  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  interests  of  humanity  and  civilization 
{rightly  understood),  far  beyond  the  regions  which  are  in- 
clnded  in  the  Turkish  Empire- 
Nothing  can  be  more  clearly  understood  in  Europe ;  nothing 
is  more  comprehensible  to  the  intelligence  of  all  people,  even 
of  those  only  tolerably  well  informed  in  every  capital  of  Europe 
— that  the  Turkish  Empire,  utterly  effete,  decayed,  rotten  to  its 
core,  and  deroid  of  mental  energy,  physically  exhausted  and 
destitute  of  all  vigour  and  elements  of  vitality  as  it  is,  could 
not  possibly  aubsiat,  if  British  diplomacy  was  not  continually 
engaged  in  procuring  for  it  a  sort  of  Frankenstein  monster 
existence,  the  violent  and  irregular  movements  of  which  it  is 
unable  to  control,  and  if  British  capital,  in  the  shape  of  loans, 
was  not  supplying  the  place  of  ordinary  revenue  to  carry  on  the 
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government  of  this  broken-down,  banknipt  State,  and  thus 
enabling  its  fanaticism  to  live,  and  to  animate  and  inyigoiate 
its  barbarous  institutions. 

The  Turkish  Empire  has  now  had  its  seat  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  for  four  centuries — has  had  possession  of  several  of  its 
finest  provinces  and  most  fertile  regions  in  Asia  Minor, 
Messopotamia,  Egypt,  and  Arabia  Felix,  of  vast  tracts  of 
country,  and  territories  of  enormous  extent  in  other  parts  of 
Asia  and  in  Africa,  formerly  renowned  for  their  productiveness 
and  populousness,  in  some  regions  for  periods  varying  from  six 
to  twelve  centuries. 

What  has  been  everywhere  the  effect  of  Turkish  rule  and 
occupation?  Ruin,  desolation,  industry  trodden  down,  all 
energy  and  enterprise  crushed,  civilisation  banished,  Chris- 
tianity proscribed,  persecuted — the  rich  soil  cursed  by  the  evil 
influences  of  Mohammedanism,  left  uncultivated,  depopulated, 
a  wilderness  of  verdure,  have  been  the  result 

Every  book  of  travel  in  the  Turkish  Empire — every  work  of 
any  value,  old  or  new,  on  the  resources,  regime,  prospects,  and 
condition  of  Tarkey,  tells  the  same  heart-sickening  tale  of 
decay,  of  rapacity,  and  oppression,  of  brutalised  force  and 
terribly  abused  power,  of  government  that  answers  not  one  of 
its  legitimate  aims  and  ends — the  well-being  and  protection  of 
the  human  beings  who  are  subject  to  it 

Do  Ministers  of  a  civilized  State,  of  a  Christian  nation,  incur 
any  moral  responsibility,  who  labour  incessantly,  year  after 
year,  to  sustain  a  power  so  inimical  to  civilization,  so  entirely 
incapacitated  for  progress  or  enlightenment,  and  incapable  of 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  State  to  its  inhabitants  ? 

Perhaps  they  are  unconscious  that  any  such  responsibility  is 
incurred  by  them.  If  they  are  so,  most  earnestly  it  is  to  be 
hoped  and  prayed  for  them,  that  they  shall  cease  to  be  self- 
blinded  and  deceived  as  they  seem  to  have  been,  before  they 
appear  at  another  tribunal,  one  more  dread  than  that  of  public 
opinion  or  parliamentary  privilege  and  authority. 

The  following  passages  illustrate  the  gradual  decline  of  Tar* 


k 
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'fcey,  from  the  period  of  her  arrival  at  tlie  Bummit  of  hep  great- 
ness. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  EnoUes  said  of  thia 
empire,  "  If  yon  consider  its  beginning,  progress,  and  unin- 
terrupted  success,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  aduiirablo 
and  strangi: ;  of  the  greatness  thereof,  nothing  more  drea<iftil  or 
tkingerous;  which  wondering  at  nothing  but  the  beaoty  of  itself, 
and  drunk  with  the  pleasant  wino  of  perpetual  felicity,  holdeth 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  in  scorn." 

Busboquiiua  shortly  after  described  the  Turks  as  "  trampling 
on  the  mangled  bodies  of  hostile  aovereigns  and  their  subjects, 
reaching  to  the  frontiers  of  Austria,  and  threatening  Vienna 
iUelf." 

Sandys,  at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
said,  "  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  their  greatness  was  not  only  at 
its  height,  but  near  an  extreme  precipitation :  the  body  being 
grown  too  monstrous  for  the  head  ;  the  Sultans  anwarlike,  being 
corrupted  with  ease,  wine,  and  women  ;  their  valour  now  meet- 
ing with  opposition :  the  empire  so  got,  when  it  beginneth  to 
decline,  doth  begin  to  diminish." 

Aaron  Hill,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  thus  describes 
the  Ottomans.  "  Their  European  dominions  are  extended  to 
the  very  borders  of  once  lost  Hungary,  stretching  to  the  Adri- 
atic, by  the  Itagusian  confines ;  bounded  on  llio  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  PontuB,  Propontus,  and 
Egean,  even  to  the  Scythian  Chersonesus." 

'*  But  of  late,"  he  continued,  "  they  are  become  modest ; 
which  may  proceed  from  their  numerous  disappointments,  that, 
in  their  modern  wars,  have  so  frequently  baffled  their  presum- 
tnoua  armies  ;  and  by  curbing  the  designs  of  their  ambitious 
Sultuus,  have  taught  them  better  bow  to  know  themselves,  and 
prize  their  neighbours." 

I  know  not  in  what  history  to  seek  a  parallel  for  the  sudden 
aggrandisement  of  the  Turkish  nation  :  as  the  last  author  has 
quaintly  expressed  it,  "swallowing  up  at  a  morsel  the  con- 
quests of  Macedonian  Alexander,  and  outdoing  the  stupendous 
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yictories  of  the  sucoessfiil  JeMrs  I"  And  neither  do  I  know  in 
what  history  to  seek  a  picture  of  national  decline  so  striking 
as  that  of  Turkey.  A  century  and  a  half  has  sufficed  to  strip 
her  of  her  glory,  and  to  wring  firom  her  more  than  half  her 
conquests.  The  pompous  titles  of  her  boundaries ;  the  PcmtnSi 
the  Propontis,  the  Egea,  and  the  Adriatic,  are  now  vain  words; 
Circassia,  the  Crimea,  Greece,  Georgia,  are  gone ;  Bolgaria, 
Bosnia,  are  virtually  lost 

MacFarlane,  author  of  ^^  Constantinople  in  1828,*'  published 
a  work  in  1850,  entitled,  ^^  Turkey  and  its  Destiny,  the  result 
of  Journeys  made  in  1847  and  1848,  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  that  Country."  This  work  contains  some  valuable  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  actual  position  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

Our  most  eminent  statesmen  believe  in  the  regeneration  of 
Turkey — social,  of  course,  as  well  as  politicaL 

Bat  what  will  they  say  to  the  following  observations  of  Mac 
Farlane  ? 

"  I  would  repeat  again  and  again  that  this  seclusion,  or 
rather  separation,  of  the  wives  (for  the  women  are  anything 
rather  than  secluded)  is  incompatible  with  any  real  advance  of 
civilization,  and  that  until  this  accursed  harem  system  be 
abolished,  of  which  there  is  at  present  not  the  slightest  sign, 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  hope  for  that  social  regeneration, 
without  which  Turkey  must  perish  amidst  the  scorn  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  If  you  degrade  the  mother  and  the  first 
teacher  of  the  future  man,  the  demoralization  of  the  parent 
tells  on  the  child.  The  first  lessons  are  the  strongest  and  the 
most  enduring  of  all.  The  child  receives  his  first  education  in 
the  harem,  be  he  the  son  of  a  Sultan  or  of  the  poorest  of 
Turks ;  and  what  are  the  lessons  he  gets  there  from  ignorant, 
indolent,  and  sensual  women  ?"* 

Mr.  Urquhart,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  re- 
generation of  Turkey,  and  the  power  and  excellence  of  the 

*  ««Toike]r  and  its  Bestinj,**  toL  2,  p.  257. 
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Tiirkiflh  municipal  institiitionB,  which  he  designates  the  "  Ara- 
pbictyonic  CoaDcile,"  as  essential  existing  element*  of  justice, 
law,  and  order,  which  may  at  any  time  be  called  from  a  some- 
what drowsy  and  lethargic  condition,  into  a  state  of  activity^ 
and  be  made  great  reforming  agencies  folly  capaWe  of  re- 
generating the  Turkish  Empire.  Mr.  Urquhart  sincerely  be- 
lieves in  Turkey,  and  ardently  loves  its  laws  and  institutions- 
Mr.  Mc  Farlane  has  no  faith  in  the  Amphictyonic  Councils  j 
he  has  seen  their  working  in  Brusa,  and  described  it  fully  in 
his  work  on  Turkey,  at  page  41,  vol.  2.  He  does  not  believe  in 
the  regeneration  of  Turkey.  He  denounces  all  the  so-called 
reforms  attempted  in  the  reigns  of  Mahraoud  the  2nd  and  hia 
Buccessor,  as  mere  shams,  flams,  mockeries,  and  dehisions. 

In  the  Brusa  Council  or  Shoorah,  when  Mc  Farlane  visited 
that  important  town,  composed  of  thirteen  members,  nine  were 
Mussulmans,  and  four  were  Rayahs — a  heterodox  Armenian 
(the  Pacha's  Banker),  a  Greek  notable,  a  Jewish  Rabbi,  an 
orthodox  Catholic  Armenian  notable.  But  two  of  the  four  Rayah 
members  of  the  Council  had  already  withdrawn,  in  disgust 
and  despair  of  being  able  to  check  or  control,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  the  rapacity  of  the  Pacha  and  his  government,  "  In 
hardly  any  case,"  says  Mc  Farlane,  "  do  they  allow  the  Council 
a  deliberative  voice. 

Skene,  the  British  Consul  at  Aleppo,  by  far  the  most  able 
and  intelligent  of  all  British  fimctionaries  in  the  Levant,  in  a 
report  published  in  a  Blue  Book  for  1860,  of  Consular  commu- 
nications on  the  trade  statiatica,  Ac,  of  the  several  countries 
they  were  emjdoycd  in,  in  reference  to  a  project  (which  meets 
with  little  encouragL'ment  at  Ins  hands)  for  connecting  the 
Persian  Gulph  with  the  Mediterranean  by  a  line  of  railway  run- 
ning along  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  makes  the  following 
observation : — "  Though  the  mrroumling  d'tstricta  could  lAus  he 
reitared  to  their  prist  hie /rTtitit^/,  such  a  change  cannot  It.  ex/>ecled 
so  long  as  Turkish  misru/e  continues  to  reeigh  as  an  incabua  on  all 
enterprise,  nattce  as  ruell  asjoreig/i." 
■Haleb,  or  Aleppo,  says  Mr.  Consul  Skene,  at  the  iK'ginning 
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of  the  IStli  century,  was  supposed  to  contain  300,000  inluibi- 
tants.  ^^  But  the  natural  effects  of  Turkish  misrule  and  the 
increasing  commerce  bj  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope  checked  its 
growth."  Bepeated  earthquakes,  and  especiallj  that  of  1822, 
which  shook  the  town  to  its  foundations,  helped  to  complete  its 
ruin.  Mr.  Skene  estimates  the  present  population  of  Alej^ 
at  100,000  souls,  about  15,000  of  whom  are  Christians. 

In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  two  hundred  places  where 
people  had  settled  in  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Smyrna,  including  a  region  as  fertile  as  any  in 
the  world,  had  become  forsaken.  In  1824, 1  travelled  oyer  that 
tract  of  country  then  waste  and  desolate,  between  Constanti- 
nople and  Smyrna,  a  distance  of  300  miles,  and  had  ample  op- 
portunity of  meditating  on  the  results  of  Turkish  role— the 
inevitable  tendency  of  it,  the  same  now  that  it  was  when  the 
Seljukian  Tartars  founded  the  Ottoman  Empire,  namely,  to 
bring  cultivation  into  decay,  to  crash  and  discourage  industry 
— to  make  the  land  where  Turkish  rule  had  been  established 
desolate. 

Wherever  Turkish  rule  exists,  civilization  must  die  out 
The  state  of  nature  there,  is  a  state  of  war  with  peaceful  in- 
dustry. Population  and  prosperity  fade  away.  Rapacity  and 
insolence  cannot  long  abide  except  with  poverty  and  wretehed- 
ness.  Everything  that  has  been  constructed,  is  left  to  go  to 
ruin  and  dilapidation.  Everything  that  is  done  by  Turkish 
authority  tends  to  brutalize  the  chm^cter  or  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  man. 

Go  to  whatever  Turkish  province  you  will,  the  peasantry  are 
sure  to  be  found  poor,  miserable,  and  oppressed,  failing  in  num- 
ber, deteriorating  in  condition. 

The  island  of  Candia,  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted,  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  islands  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Its  hundred  cities  are  dwindled  to  a  few  wretche  '  towns  and 
villages.  Its  inhabitants  are  indigent,  crushed  by  Turkish 
rapacity. 

Cyprus  of  old  celebrated  for   its  fertility,  its  conii  wine 
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and  metals — for  the  excellence  of  its  soil  and  of  its  climate,  is 
no  longer  "  the  paradise  of  the  Levant,"  with  its  million  of  in- 
haliitanta.  Its  population  is  reduced  to  30,000,  cultivation  ia 
neglected,  the  people  are  oppressed,  the  country  has  ceased  to 
be  fertile,  productive,  populous,  wholesome,  and  agreeable.  Hie 
coTBe  of  Turkish  rule  upon  it, 

But  humanity,  outraged  as  it  is  in  those  dominions  of  the 
Turk,  has  its  cousolationa.  The  Ottoman  Moslems  are  dying 
out  in  Europe.  Diarbekr  with  its  population  of  400,000 ;  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  tn  the  course  of  forty  years,  had 
dwindled  down  to  50,000. 

BasBora  has  fallen  in  its  population  from  100,000,  to  8,000. 
Bagdad  from  430,000  to  20,000.  Mosul,  in  the  memory  of 
man,  hag  lost  half  its  inhabitants. 

In  Egypt,  Turkish  rule  has  had  the  same  result  as  elsewhere, 

Egj-pt  (says  Mr.  Alison),  after  all  the  revolutions  which  it 
had  undergone,  was  rich  and  populous ;  but  since  the  era  of 
Turkish  conquest,  tlie  repacious  Turkish  rule,  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pachas  has  expelled  industry,  riches,  and  the  arts," 

Another  historian  speaks  in  similar  terms  of  Tiu'kish  rule : 

"  That  fertile  territory,"  says  Robertson,  "  which  sustained 
the  Boman  Empire,  still  lies  in  a  great  measure  uncultivated ; 
and  that  province,  which  Victor  called  Spectositas  toUus  terrce 
JhreniiSf  is  now  the  retreat  of  pirates  and  banditti." 

"  I  have  travelled,"  says  Mr.  Thornton,  "  through  several 
provinces  of  European  Turkey,  and  cannot  convey  an  idea  of 
the  state  of  desolation,  in  which  that  beautiful  country  is  left. 
For  the  space  of  seventy  miles,  between  Kir  Kalise  and  Car- 
nabat,  there  is  not  an  inhabitant,  though  the  country  is  an 
earthly  paradise.  The  extensive  and  pleasant  village  of  Faki, 
with  its  houses  deserted,  its  gardens  overrun  with  weeds  and 
grass,  it«  lands  waste  and  imcultivated,  and  now  the  resort  of 
robbers,  affects  the  traveller  with  the  moat  painful  sensations."' 

In  the  Morea,  Chateaubriand,  wherever  he  went,  Wheld 
villages  destroyed  by  fire  and  sword,  whole  suburbs  deserted, 
often  fifteen  leagues  without  a  single  habitation. 
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Dr.  Newman  in  his  lectures  on  Turkish  history,  states  '^  the 
population  of  the  whole  Tarkish  Empire,  is  not  a  fifth  of  what 
it  was  in  ancient  times."  Of  two  of  its  most  fertile  provinces, 
"  not  more  than  a  fortieth  part  is  under  tillage." 

A  very  able  writer,  profoundly  acquainted  with  the  Eastern 
question,  in  an  article  on  the  disturbances  of  Syria  in  the 
British  Quarterly  Review,  makes  the  following  observations  on 
the  Turkish  Empire  : — 

"  The  Moslems  have  now  for  twelve  centuries  been  the  mien 
of  Syria :  and  at  the  present  moment  they  constitute  foor-fifths 
of  its  whole  population.  Several  distinct  dynasties  and  races 
have  during  that  period  risen  and  fallen  ;  but  the  laws  laid  down 
by  Mohammed,  and  embodied  in  the  Koran,  have  been  uniformlj 
followed  by  them  all.  To  understand  Syria's  mournful  history, 
we  must  imderstand  these  laws.  To  discover  the  causes  of  the 
country's  decay,  of  its  progressive  depopulation,  and  of  the 
recent  fearful  massacres,  we  must  study  the  principles  of  morality 
and  legislation  upon  which  the  Mohammedan  Grovemment  is 
based.  Tlie  time  has  fully  come  for  the  politicians  of  Western 
Europe,  and  especially  of  England,  to  examine  with  care  the 
genius  of  Isldm.  The  day  has  passed  and  gone  for  ever  when 
Christian  Europe  trembled  at  that  name,  and  the  period  has  ar- 
rived when,  by  the  exercise  of  an  enlightened  policy,  one  of  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  world  may  be  saved  from  its  withering 
influence.  The  lessons  learned  from  history  are  among  the  states- 
man's best  instructors  and  safest  guides.  Tlie  history  of  the  past 
twelve  centuries,  shows  but  too  plainly  the  eflfects  of  Islam  on 
both  individuals  and  nations — its  moral  eflfects,  its  physical 
eflfects,  and  its  political  effects.  In  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  Mohammedan 
Empire  and  the  Turkish  Empire.  Tlie  former  is  the  empire 
established  by  Mohammed,  and  which  has  ever  received  the 
Koran  as  its  guide  in  all  things,  civil  and  religious.  The  latt» 
is  only  one  of  its  dynasties.  The  latter  might  still  remain  in 
power  though  it  departed  from  the  other.  This  act  of  separa- 
tion might  be  effected  at  any  time  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
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and  his  adviaera;  and  we  firmly  believe  that  atich  a  separation 
is  absolutely  necessary,  not  merely  to  the  prosperity,  but  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  empire.  It  will  tend  very  materially  to 
aid  ua  in  forming  a  true  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Moham- 
medanism, if  we  keep  this  fact  in  mind,  that  it  has  been 
adopted  in  succession  by  nations  and  tribes  widely  different  in 
their  origin,  habits,  and  mental  characteristica;  and  yet  its 
effects  upon  all,  have  been  invariably  the  same.  It  has  run  an 
uniform  course  among  all  the  people  that  have  embraced  it, 
and  the  dynasties  that  have  filled  the  throne  of  the  Prophet. 
There  has  been  in  every  case  a  rapid  attainment  of  power  by 
devastating  wars,  and  then  a  progressive  decline  commencing 
from  the  moment  when  conqueats  were  checked,  and  the 
"  Faithful"  sat  down  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  victories.  Islam 
has  always  prospered  in  the  camp  and  in  Uio  field ;  but  when 
the  excitement  of  war  has  passed,  its  life  and  vigour  have 
disappeared,  and  its  votaries  have  sunk  into  that  state  of  moral 
degradation  and  physical  debasement  which  are  the  necessary 
results  of  unrestrained  licentiousness.  Had  IsUm  survived 
only  during  a  few  centuriea  of  the  middle  ages,  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  to  the  state  of  those  times  was  due  much 
of  the  ruin  and  miserj'  that  were  entailed  on  the  coimtries  over 
which  it  spread.  But  its  working  and  effects  are  the  same 
now  in  the  nineteenth,  as  they  were  in  the  ninth  century ;  they 
are  the  same  under  the  dj-nasty  of  Othman  and  the  supremacy 
of  the  Turks,  as  tliey  were  imder  the  line  of  the  Abassides  and 
the  rule  of  the  Arabs.  They  are  as  little  influenced  by  the 
civilisation  and  refinement  of  Western  Europe,  as  they  were 
by  the  luxury  and  superstitions  ofthe  Byzantine  Empire,  Islfim 
is  incapable  of  advancement ;  and  so  long  as  it  remains  the 
sole  source  of  a  nation's  laws,  and  the  sole  regulator  of  a 
nation's  morals,  that  nation  must  continue  morally  and  physi- 
cally enervated.  Such  language  may  be  distasteful  to  some  in 
Ibis  country.  A  few  good  and  great  men  have  recently  been 
in  the  habit  of  stating,  that,  after  all,   Mohammedanism  baa 

^mch  that  is  good  in  it,  and  that  it  might  even  be  regarded 
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a  kind  of  blessing,  because  it  is  better  than  some  other  con- 
ceivable forms  of  religion  or  superstition.  To  this  we  reply, 
Was  it  a  blessing  to  destroy  all  the  great  old  cities  of  Sjrria? 
Was  it  a  blessing  to  depopulate  the  rich  plains  of  Bashan, 
Hamath,  Sharon,  and  Esdraelon  ?  Was  it  a  blessing  to  destroy, 
by  wantonness  or  neglect,  every  road  in  the  conntry,  eveiy 
harbour  on  the  coast,  every  monument  of  taste,  genius,  and 
utility — to  sweep  away  an  extensive  commerce  and  a  prosperous 
agriculture  ?  Was  it  a  blessing  to  degrade  and  enslave  a  noble 
race  of  people  ?  If  these  were  blessings,  then  is  Mohamme- 
danism a  blessing.  No  man,  with  S)rria's  dark  history  before 
him,  can  say  that  Mohammedanism  is  productive  of  aught  but  evil 
We  must  look  on  that  land,  and  its  present  faith,  in  a  scriptural 
light,  for  thus  only  can  we  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  its 
sad  history.  A  curse  was  pronounced  on  every  province,  and 
almost  on  every  town,  because  of  national  sin.  Mohammedan- 
ism has  been,  and  is  still,  the  instrument  in  God's  hand  for  the 
execution  of  these  curses. 

**  But  some  say  Mohammedanism  is  changing  ;  it  is  advancing 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  it  is  setting  aside  its  old  intolerant 
laws,  and  adopting  tlie  sentiments  and  policy  of  the  liberal 
nations  of  Euroj)e.  Tliis  is  all  sophistry.  Mohammedanism 
ca?im)t  change.  lntt)lerance  and  mental  and  political  slavery 
are  inalienably  linked  to  the  system.  The  Turkish  Government 
may  abolish  their  new  policy  piecemeal.  Every  liberal  principle 
they  adopt  must  be  at  the  sacriticeof  adogmaoftheKoran.  The 
Turkish  Government  have  manifested  thegreatest  reluctance  even 
to  attempt  this.  Every  concession  hitherto  made  has  not  been 
granted  ;  it  has  been  wrung  fr(»m  them  by  strangers.  Witness 
the  repeated  attenij)ts  made  by  England  and  France,  to  obtain 
a  repeal  of  the  inhuman  statute  which  condemned  every  apos- 
tate from  Islaniism  to  death.  For  this  so-called  crime,  a  vounsr 
man  was  beheaded  in  Constantinople  in  1843.  Tlie  whole  of 
the  Christian  ))owers  entered  a  strong  protest  against  such  an 
act  of  barbarity,  and  united  in  a  demand  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  law.     Lord  AlxTdeen,  in  his  despatch  to  the  ambassador. 
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even  went  SO  far  aa  to  menace  the  integrity  of  the  empire: 
*'  Your  Excellency  will  therefore  press  upon  the  Tnrkish  Gov- 
ernment, that  if  the  Porte  has  any  regard  for  the  friendship  of 
England — if  it  has  any  hope  that  in  the  hour  of  peril  or  of 
adversity,  that  protection  which  has  more  than  once  saved  it 
from  destruction,  will  he  extended  to  it  again,  it  most  renounce 
absolutely,  and  without  equivocation,  the  barbarous  practice 
which  has  called  forth  the  remonstrance  now  mUlressed  to 
it."  .  .  .  Tlie  Ottoman  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  quailed 
at  the  threat  of  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  but  hia  sentiments  as  a  Mos- 
lem remained  unchanged.  After  reading  it,  "  he  procecfled," 
writes  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  "  to  draw  a  strong  line  of  dis- 
tinction between  custom  and  divine  law,  intimating  that  a 
practice  derived  from  the  former  source  might  be  abandoned  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  Europe,  or  even  of  Great  Briraiu  alone; 
but  that  a  lam  prescribed  hij  Gud  UumclJ  nas  not  to  be  net  aside 
by  ajof  human  power,  and  that  the  Sultan,  in  attempting  it, 
might  be  exposed  to  a  heavy,  perhaps  even  to  a  dangerous 
responsibility."     (Despatch.  February  lOth,  1844.) 

The  author  of  o  remarkable  volume — entitled,  "  Is  it  peaee, 
Jehu,"  "  By  an  Ex-Cabinet  minister,"  published  in  1860, 
makes  the  following  observations  on  our  policy  with  regard  to 
the  Turkish  Empire,  in  the  Preface  to  it: — 

"The  intelligence  of  the  general  atrocities  in  Syria,  has  pro- 
duced much  excitement  in  the  public  mind;  and  some  of  the 
most  influential  advocates  of  the  "  Integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,"  have  begun  to  express  doubts  as  to  a  policy,  that  in- 
volves such  fearfiil  consequences.  It  is  to  be  hoped  this  may 
smooth  the  way,  towards  the  new  policy  advocated  in  these 
pages ;  for  assuredly,  the  retribution  of  Heaven  will  fall  on  this 
nation,  if  she  longerpersiats  in  upholding,  or  tolerating  the  rule 
of,  the  Revilcr  of  Christ ;  and  subjecting  those  who  at  leaat 
acknowledge  his  Divine  claims,  however  imperfectly  they  may 
comprehend  Him,  to  plunder,  pollution,  slaughter,  and  gradual 
extermination . 

*'  The  fate  of  the  Christians  throngbout  the  Turkish  Empire 
2  0  2 
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depends  on  Great  Britain,  since  all  that  is  needed  for  the  over- 
throw of  that  degraded  Mahometan  State,  is  her  consent.  She 
is,  therefore,  responsible  as  a  Christian  nation,  before  God; 
who  punishes  for  refusing  to  accept,  or  neglecting  to  perform, 
a  work  that  He  evidently  appoints ;  as  certainly  as  for  doing, 
any  thing  that  His  commands  forbid. 

"  By  neglect  of  duty  we  have  again  a£forded  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  an  opportunity  of  particularly  distinguishing  him- 
self, by  taking  the  initiative  in  a  Syrian  intervention.  Are  we 
committed  to  a  long  series  of  such  errors  ?  When  will  this 
proposed  Syrian  occupation  end  ?" 

The  Count  de  Gurowski,  in  a  work  entitled  ^^  Russia  and  its 
People,"  1854,  thus  speculates  on  the  downfall  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

"  The  soil  and  region  on  which  the  whole  Sclavic  race  is  im- 
planted, between  the  Adriatic  io  the  rcioyxiYioiihQ  Anu>or or  Skihas 
emptying  into  the  Pacific — This  whole  space  is  rich  in  all  the 
climatic  varieties  of  fertile  productiveness  on  its  surface,  and 
witli  inexhaustible  metalhirgic  wealth  in  its  bowels.  The 
statistics,  wliatever  may  be  their  fluctuations,  give  the  number 
of  the  whole  Sclavic  groups  at  afx>ut  eighty  millions^  of  which 
Russia's  genuine  population  makes  about  fjiy-seven  or  fifty- 
eight  jnillions.  Add  to  it,  on  the  Sclavic  domain,  the  scattered 
Roumans,  Letts,  Arnauts,  Moldavians,  Armenians,  Greeks, 
&c.,  numbering  between  eight  and  ten  millions,  tribes  which 
never  can  assert  or  maintain  a  distinct  and  independent 
nationality,  and  who  are  bound  to  the  Sclavi  by  the  conformity 
of  creed,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  by  that  of  customs  and  man- 
ners of  daily  life,  then  the  whole  Sclavic  element  reaches  more 
than  ninety  millions.  By  the  natural  increase  of  population 
of  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  yearly,  this  mass  will  in  a  short 
time  nearly  approach  the  population  of  the  remainder  of  Europe, 
which  is  almost  over-populated ;  the  Sclavic  region  being,  on 
the  contrary,  able  to  support  three. 

"  Tlie  empire  of  the  Ottomans,  at  least  in  Europe,  is  rapidly 
approaching  its  end ;  no  human  aid  can  preserve  it,  and  the 
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real  qnestion  is,  what  banner  shall,  finally,  be  planted  on 
the  walls  of  Constautinople  ?  It  is  Russia,  and  Russia  alone, 
whicli,  for  more  than  a  hundred  yeara,  has  uninterruptedly 
drawn  nearer  and  nearer,  with  a  bold,  aggressive,  and  steady 
pace.  It  is  an  old  struggle,  often  renewed.  It  began  nearly 
ten  centuries  ago,  not  between  Turks  and  Russians,  not  between 
Christians  and  Moslems,  but  between  Byzantium  and  its  em- 
perors and  Kiieff  and  its  grand  dukes, 

"  Generous,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  seemingly  well-deserved 
wishes,  surround  the  fate  of  the  Turks.  But  inexorable  history 
marches  onward,  unfolding  events  from  its  womb,  and  unmind- 
ful of  the  clamours  or  sufferings  of  the  day.  There  are  some 
features  in  the  character  of  the  Turks  commanding  respect ;  but 
still  they  cannot  avert  the  doom  overtaking  them.  As  Lamar- 
tine  said,  yeara  ago,  they  are  '  encamped  in  Europe,'  They 
have  put  forth  no  roots  during  nearly  five  centuries  of  their 
occupation,  but  have  continually  formed  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  onward  spirit  and  energy  of  Western  Europe,  It 
seems  that  all  the  branches  and  tribes  of  Scythic  or  Ouralian, 
Finnic,  Huunic,  or  Turkoman  descent — all  connected  together 
— that  these  tribes  were  never  predestined  to  grow  and  prosper 
on  tlje  European  soil.  Some  of  them  even  encircled  by  Chris- 
tian civilization — as,  for  example,  the  Magyars — have  remained 
for  a  thousand  years  without  increasing  in  any  way,  by  any  idea 
or  notion,  the  bulk  of  European  culture.  All  of  tliem  appeared, 
or  entered  Europe  on  horseback,  ravaging  and  pillaging,  and 
producing  hussars  or  spahis ;  and  on  horseback  they  succes- 
sively disappear  from  the  European  arena. 

"The Turks  laid  wast*  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  theaacicnt 
world,  where  culture  and  civilisation  flourished  more  or  less 
the  dawn  of  historj-  until  overthrown  by  the  Turkomans, 

Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Greece,  and  Constantinople.  The 
old,  fierce,  religious  fanaticism  of  the  Turks  is  dying  out,  and 
with  it  the  only  spring  of  their  political  existence  is  destroyed. 
No  momentary  reforms,  sparingly  spread  over  the  surface,  can 
inculcate  a  new  life,  not  spriaging  from  within  a  nation.     The 
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Moors,  who  were  the  benefactors  of  Spdb,  adorning  her  with 
arts,  culture,  refinement,  poetry ;  who  even,  in  many  points, 
taught  Europe ;  who  spread  larger  ,and  deeper  roots  in  the 
Peninsula  than  the  Turks  in  any  soil  occupied  by  them ;  the 
Moors,  who  resided  in  Spain  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  Turks 
this  siae  of  the  Hellespont, — finally  gave  way  and  disappeared 
from  the  part  of  the  globe  not  fated  for  the  growth  of  the 
crescent. 

^^  The  Turks,  as  individuals,  as  a  state,  or  a  nation,  seem  unfit 
to  become  imbedded  or  in  twined  in  the  development  of  the 
principles  admitted  as  fundamental  in  modem  civilization, 
which  cannot  justly  be  named  otherwise  than  Christian.  Its 
true  focus,  its  life-giving  idea,  is  the  substitution  of  humanity 
for  the  ancient  heathen  selfishness,  looking  with  contempt  from 
S^s,  Olympus,  on  all  other  members  of  the  human  fSemiily. 
The  Koran  inherited  in  full  this  ancient,  hostile,  isolating  creed. 

"  Tlie  influence  of  the  Christian  idea  seems  to  decide  the 
question  that  the  human  race  is  to  be  for  ever  progressive.  In 
the  whole  ancient  world  history  points  only  to  one  people,  to  the 
Greeks,  and  even  among  them  almost  exclusively  to  Athens, 
where  existed  a  spring  of  unborrowed  progress  within  the 
people  itself.  The  light  now  kindled  can  never  more  be  extin- 
guished, and  each  people  belonging  to  the  Christian  world, 
contributes  to  nurse  this  sacred  flame.  All  that  is  out  of  the 
Christian  orbit  remains  fatal  and  stationary,  deprived  of  spirit 
and  elasticity.  It  opposes  and  counteracts  all  civilizing,  culti- 
vating activity,  and  as  a  barren  fact,  void  of  an  inspiring  idea, 
it  is  destined  finally  to  perish.  That  is  the  destiny  of  the 
Koran,  whose  historical  existence  has  been  in  unabated  opposi- 
tion to  the  Christian  or  European  world.  At  present  the  Turks 
rather  submit  to,  than  admit,  some  modifications  pressed  on 
them  by  the  current  of  events ;  but  they  never  can  undergo 
a  thorough  reform  in  the  spirit  of  their  cardinal  institutions, 
without  ceasing  to  be  what  they  are  now. 

"  When  the  moment  for  the  expulsion  of  liie  Turks  shall 
come,  the  utmost  exertions  will  be  required  to  prevent  a  cruel 


and  merciless  retaliation,  the  long  concentrated  wrath  i 
iug  by  the  probably  desijerate  resistance  of  the  retiring  foe. 

"  For  linssia,  for  the  present  or  any  future  Czar,  the  compli- 
cation will  really  begin  with  the  possession  of  Constantinople 
and  its  Turkish  dependencies.  The  destinies  of  the  nation,  of 
C'zarism,  and  of  Europe,  will  then  enter  a  new  phasis.  From 
whatever  point  of  view  we  may  consider  this  eventually,  sure 
it  is  that  the  political  past  of  Russia  vrill  approach  its  last 
stage  with  an  accelerated  velocity.  For  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  llussian  history  and  character,  it  is  clear  tliat  in  the 
event  of  the  Czar  becoming  master  of  Constantinople  and  of 
European  Turkey,  there  will  be  nothing  like  an  immediate 
erection  of  the  conquered  country  into  an  independent  state 
with  a  Russian  prince  at  its  head. 

"  The  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  and  the  future  possession  of 
Constantinople,  have  been  considered  for  years  as  the  highest 
problem  for  European  politics.  On  its  solution  depends  not 
only  the  future  political  configuration  of  Itussia,  but  her  supre- 
macy over  the  old  hemisphere.  Prophecies  are  at  hand  that 
the  oscillating  waves  of  the  shock  which  is  to  ingulf  the  emj)ire 
of  the  Ottomans  will  be  deeply  felt  tlirougli  the  whole  globe. 
Sinister  and  terrible  consequences  are  associated  with  that 
eventuality.  Without  in  the  least  contesting  its  grandeur,  it 
may  be  contended,  that  what  is  now  represented  aa  ominous  of 
evil,  will,  for  reasons  mentioned  above,  prove  in  the  end  a 
harmonious  incident  in  the  great  drama  of  human  alfairB.  It 
will  become  a  galvanic  spark,  applied  to  the  combustible  and 
explosive  elements,  accumulated  in  Kussia  for  centuries.  What- 
ever may  be  the  ambitious  purpose  of  the  C"zar»,  and  their 
hostility  to  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  liberty  and 
democracy,  the  enterprise  set  on  foot  against  the  world's 
welfare  will  turn  against  them."" 

Other  speculators  on  the  downfall  of  Turkey  and  destiny  of 
Constantinople,  have  made  a  very  novel  and  ingenious  disposal 
of  the  latter  city. 
^ft  ■  Count  do  QarowBki'd  Riussis  and  its  People,  from  page  300.  J 
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The  author  of  the  recent  publication  on  the  affairs  of  Sym, 
entitled,  "  Les  Maronites  et  la  France,"  Paris,  1860,  puts  for- 
ward a  singular  project  for  the  pacification  of  Syria,  and  the 
settlement  of  affairs  in  Italy.  He  tells  the  Emperor  the  op* 
portunity  long  looked  for  is  come. 

"  Take,  then,  advantage  of  it.  Sire. 

^^  You  are  the  natural  intermediate  between  the  people  and  the 
sovereigns ;  you  who  are  Emperor  by  the  grace  of  Qod  and 
the  will  of  the  people. 

^^Be,  then,  the  mover  of  a  coalition  between  Russia,  Austria, 
Prussia,  England,  and  France,  to  drive  the  Turks  from  countries 
which  they  enslave. 

^^  This  vast  heritage,  which  may  fall,  some  day,  into  the  hands 
of  Russia,  will  be  divided  between  the  five  nations. 

^^  Constantinople,  with  an  extended  country  around  it,  will 
form  in  itself  a  separate  state. 

^^  Could  not  the  Pope  accept  it  in  exchange  for  Rome  and  the 
Roman  States  ? 

"Each  of  the  five  powers  could  place  the  portion,  which  will 
fall  to  their  lot,  under  the  authority  of  a  prince  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  which  will  be  raised  up  again  by  the  mother 
country. 

^^  Europe  will  send  to  the  East  the  surplus  of  its  population, 
and  those  countries  rendered  productive  by  civilization,  will  be 
to  them  a  pledge  for  future  tranquillity. 

"  In  the  foregoing  lines  there  is  a  proposition  which,  at  first 
view,  may  appear  paradoxical ;  it  is  the  translation  of  the  Pon- 
tifical chair  to  Constantinople. 

"  What  a  grand  position  would  be  that  of  the  Pope  at  Constan- 
tinople, surrounded  by  the  possessions  of  Christian  princes  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe  I  Each  power  would  feel  it  an  obligation  for 
its  own  interest  to  maintain  his  independence  and  neutrality ; 
and  his  port  declared  free,  would  become  the  depository  of  tlie 
commerce  of  the  whole  world."* 

Dr.  Newman,  in  his  lectures  on  "  The  History  of  the  Turks,'* 

*  Les  Maronites  et  la  FraDce.    Paris,  1860. 
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!864,  has  the  following  concluding  observation  on  the  subject 
of  the  impending  doom  of  the  Turkish  Empire : — 

'*  A  barbarian  power  has  been  for  centuries  seateil  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  old  world,  which  is  in  possession  of  most  of 
the  famous  countries  of  classical  ami  religious  antiquity,  and 
many  of  tlie  most  fruitful  and  beautiful  countries  of  the  earth, 
which  stretches  along  the  course  of  the  Danube,  the  Euptirates, 
and  the  Nile;  ranges  past  the  Pindus,  the  Taurus,  the  Cauca- 
sus, Mount  Sinai,  the  Libyan  mountains,  and  the  Atlas,  as  far 
aa  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  and,  having  no  history  itself,  is 
heir  to  the  historical  names  of  Constantinople  and  Nicrea, 
Nicomedia  and  CBeserea,  Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  Mecca  and  Bagdad,  Antioch  and  Alexandria, 
ignorantly  holding  in  possession  one-half  of  the  history  of  the 
whole  world.  There  it  lies  and  will  not  die,  and  has  not  in 
itself  the  elements  of  death  for  it  has  the  life  of  a  stone,  and, 
unless  pounded  and  pulverized,  is  indestructible.  Such  is  it 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  national  existence,  while  that  mode  of 
existence  remains,  while  it  remains  faithful  to  its  religion  and 
its  imperial  line,  yhould  its  fidelity  to  either,  fail,  it  would 
not  merely  degenerate  or  decay,  it  would  simply  cease  to  be. 

In  numbers  the  Turks  are  diminished  and  diminishing  j 
their  great  cities  are  half  emptied  :  their  villages  have  disap- 
peared ;  I  believe  that  even  of  the  fraction  of  Moliammedans 
to  be  found  in  their  European  population,  but  a  miserable 
minority  are  Osmanlis.  Too  much  stress,  however,  must  not 
be  laid  on  this  circumstance.  Though  the  Osmaulis  are  the 
conquering  race,  it  requires  to  be  shown  that  they  have  had 
ever  miich  to  do,  as  a  race,  with  the  executive  of  the  empire. 
While  there  are  some  vigorous  minds  at  the  head  of  affairs, 
while  there  ia  a  constant  introduction  of  foreigners  Into  posts 
of  authority  and  power,  while  Kurd  and  Turcoman  supply  the 
cavalry,  while  Egypt  and  other  Pachalics  send  their  contin- 
gents, whde  the  government  can  manage  to  combine,  or  to 
Bteer  between,  the  fanaticism  of  its  subjects  and  the  claims  of 
BCuFopooD  diplomacy,  there  is  a  certain  counterbalance   to  the 
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depravity  and  worthlessness,  whatever  it  be,  of  those  who  have 
the  nominal  power. 

A  far  more  formidable  difl&culty,  when  we  survey  their  external 
prospects,  is  that  very  peculiarity,  which,  internally  considered, 
is  so  much  in  their  favour — the  simplicity  of  their  internal 
unity,  and  the  individuality  of  their  political  stractnre.  The 
Turkish  races,  as  being  conquerors,  of  course  are  only  a  portion 
of  the  whole  population  of  their  empire ;  for  four  centuricB 
they  have  remained  distinct  from  Sclavonians,  Greeks,  Copts, 
Armenians,  Kurds,  Arabs,  Jews,  Druses,  Maronites,  Ansarians, 
Metoualis ;  and  they  never  can  coalesce  with  them.  Like  otho* 
empires,  they  have  kept  their  sovereign  position,  by  the  insig- 
nificance, degeneracy,  or  mutual  animosities  of  the  several 
countries  and  religions  which  they  rule,  and  by  the  ruthless 
tyranny  of  their  government  Were  they  to  relax  that  tyranny, 
were  they  to  relinquish  their  ascendancy,  were  they  to  place 
the  Greeks,  for  instance,  on  a  civil  equality  with  themselves, 
how  in  the  nature  of  things  could  two  incommunicable  races 
co-exist  beside  each  other  in  one  political  community  ?  Yet 
if,  on  the  other  band,  they  refuse  this  enfranchisement  of  their 
subjects,  they  will  have  to  encounter  the  displeasure  of  united 
Christendom. 

Nor  is  it  a  mere  question  of  political  practicability  or  expe- 
dience :  will  the  Koran,  in  its  laxest  interpretation,  admit  of  that 
toleration,  on  which  the  Frank  kingdoms  exist  ?  yet  what  and 
where  are  they  without  the  Koran  ? 

Nor  do  we  understand  the  full  stress  of  the  dilemma  in  which 
they  are  placed,  until  we  have  considered  what  is  meant  by  the 
demands  and  the  displeasure  of  the  European  community. 
Pledged  by  the  very  principle  of  their  existence  to  barbarism, 
they  have  to  cope  with  civilized  governments  all  around  them, 
ever  advancing  in  the  material  and  moral  strength  which  civi- 
lization gives,  and  ever  feeling  more  and  more  vividly  that  the 
Turks  are  simply  in  the  way.  They  are  in  the  way  of  the  pro^ 
gress  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  in  the  way  of  the 
Russians,  who  wish  to  get  into  the  Mediterranean ;  they  are  in 
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6  way  of  tlie  English,  who  wish  to  cross  to  the  East ;  they 
are  ill  the  way  of  the  French,  who,  from  the  Crusades  to  Na- 
poleon, Lave  felt  a  romantic  interest  in  Syria ;  they  are  in  the 
way  of  the  Austrians,  their  hereditary  foes.  There  they  He, 
unable  to  abandon  their  traditionary  principles,  without  simply 
ceasing  to  be  a  state ;  unable  to  retain  them,  and  retain  the 
Bympatby  of  Christendom ; — Mohammedans,  despots,  slave  mer- 
chants, poiygamists,  holding  agriculture  in  contempt,  Europe 
in  abomination,  their,  own  wretched  selves  in  admiration,  cut 
otT  from  the  family  of  nations,  existing  by  ignorance  and  fana- 
ticism, and  tolerated  in  oxisteuce  by  the  mutual  jealousies  of 
Christian  powers  as  well  as  their  own  subjects,  and  by  the  re- 
curring excitemunt  of  military  and  political  combinations, 
which  cannot  last  for  ever  1 

And,  last  of  all,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
cure the  countenance  of  any  Christian  power,  except  on  specific 
conditions  prejudicial  to  tlieir  existence,  still  further,  as  the 
olteraalive  of  their  humbling  themselves  before  the  haughty 
nations  of  the  West  whom  they  abhor,  they  have  to  encounter 
the  direct  cupidity,  hatted  and  overpowering  pressure  of  the 
multitudinous  North,  with  its  fanaticism  almost  equal,  and  its 
nmubera  superior,  to  their  own ;  a  peril  more  awful  in  imagi- 
nation, from  the  circiunstance  that  its  descent  has  been  for  so 
many  centuries  foretold  and  commenced,  and  of  late  years  so 
widely  acquiesced  in  as  inevitable.  Seven  centuries  and  a  half 
have  passed,  since,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Crusades,  a 
Greek  writer,  still  extant,  turns  from  the  then  menacing  inroads 
of  the  Turks  in  the  East,  aud  the  long  centuries  of  their 
triumph  which  lay  in  prospect,  to  record  a  prophecy,  old  in  his 
time,  relating  to  the  North,  to  the  effect  that  in  the  last  days 
the  RiissioDS  should  be  masters  of  Constantinople.  When  it 
was  altered  no  one  knows ;  but  he  tells  us  it  was  written  on  an 
equestrian  statue,  in  his  day  one  of  the  special  monuments  of 
the  Imperial  Citj',  which  had  at  some  time  been  brought  thither 
from  Antioch.  That  statue,  whether  of  Christian  or  pagan 
■  Origin,  it  is  not  known,  has  a  name  in  history,  fur  it  is  one 
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the  works  of  art  destroyed  by  the  Latins  in  the  taking  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  the  prediction  engraven  on  it  bears  at  least 
a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  congruity  in  itself,  if  I  may  nac 
the  word,  of  that  descent  of  the  North  upon  Constantinople, 
which,  though  not  as  yet  accomplished,  generation  after  gene- 
ration grows  mere  probable. 

It  is  now  a  thousand  years  since  this  famous   prophecy  has 
been  illustrated  by  the  actual  incursions  of  the  Russian  hordes. 
That  was  the  date  of  their  first  expedition  against   Constanti- 
nople ;  their  assaults  continued  through  two  centuries ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  that  period,  they  seemed  to  be  nearer  the  cs^h 
ture  of  the  city  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  since.      Hey 
descended  the  Dnieper  in  boats,  coasted  along  the  east  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  so  came  round  by  Trebizond  to  the  Bosphorus, 
plundering  the  coast  as  they  advanced.    At  one  time  their  sove- 
reign had  got  possession   of  Bulgaria,   to  the   south  of  the 
Danube.     Barbarians  of  other  races  flocked  to  his  standard ;  he 
found  himself  surrounded  by  the  luxuries  of  the  East  and  AVest, 
and  he  marched  do\vn  as  far  as  Adrianople,   and  threatened  to 
go  further.    Ultimately  he  was   defeated  ;  then   followed  the 
conversion  of  his  people   to  Christianity,    which   for   a  period 
restrained  their  barbarous  rapacity ;  after   this,  for  two   cen- 
turies, they  were  under  the  yoke  and  bondage  of  the  Tartars ; 
but  the  prophecy,  or  rather  the  omen,  remains,  and  the  whole 
world  has  learned  to  acquiesce  in  the   probability  of  its  fulfil- 
ment    The  wonder  rather  is,  that  that  fulfilment   has   been 
so  long  delayed.     Tlie  Russians,  whose  wishes  would  inspire 
their  hopes,  are  not   solitary   in    their  anticipations  :  the  his- 
torian, from  whom  this  sketch  is  borrowed  of  their  past  at- 
tempts,* writing  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  records  his  own 
expectation  of  the  event.     "  Perhaps,"  he   says,    "  the  present 
generation  may  yet  behold  the  accomplishment  of  a  predic- 
tion, of  which  the  style   is   unambiguous   and  unquestiona- 
ble."    The  Turks  themselves  have  long  been  under  the  shadow 
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t  its  influence ;  even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
mtury,  when  they  were  powerful,  and  Austria  and  Poland 
lo,  and  EuBsia  distant  and  comparativeiy  feeble,  a  traveller 
1  us,  that  "  of  all  the  princes  of  Christendom,  there  was 
none  whom  the  Turks  so  much  feared,  as  the  Czar  of  Muscovy." 
This  apprehension  has  ever  been  on  the  increase ;  in  favour  of 
Bnssia  they  made  the  first  formal  renunciation  of  territory 
which  had  been  consecrated  in  Islamism  by  the  solemniticB  of 
religion,  n  circumstance  which  has  sunk  deep  into  their  imagi- 
nations ;  there  is  an  enigmatical  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the 
Great  Constantine,  to  the  effect  that  "  the  yellow-haired  race 
shall  overthrow  Ismael " ;  moreover,  ever  since  their  defeats 
by  the  Emperor  Leopold,  they  have  had  a  surmise  that  the  true 
footing  of  their  faith  is  in  Asia ;  and  so  strong  ie  the  popular 
feeling  on  the  suliject,  that  in  consequence,  their  favourite  ceme- 
tery is  at  Scutari  on  the  Asiatic  coast." 

It  seems  likely  then,  at  no  very  remote  day,  to  fara 
ill  with  the  old  enemy  of  ,the  Cross.  However,  we 
most  not  undervalue  what  is  still  the  strength  of  his  posi- 
tion. First,  no  well-authenticated  tokens  come  to  us  of  the 
decay  of  the  Slohammedan  faith.  It  is  true,  that  in  one  or 
two  cities,  in  Constantinople,  perhaps,  or  in  the  marts  of  com- 
merce, laxity  of  opinion,  and  general  scepticism,  may,  to  a 
certain  extent,  prevail,  as  also  in  the  highest  class  of  all,  and 
in  those  who  have  most  to  do  with  Europeans  ;  but  I  confess 
nothing  has  been  brought  home  to  me  to  show  that  this  super- 
stition is  not  still,  a  living,  energetic  principle  in  the  Turkish 
population,  sufficient  to  bind  them  together  in  one,  and  to  lead 
to  bold  and  persevering  action.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
a  national  and  local  faith,  like  the  Mohammedan,  is  most 
closely  connected  with  the  sentiments  of  patriotism,  family 
honour,  loyalty  towards  the  past,  and  party  spirit ;  and  this 
tiie  more  in  the  case  of  a  religion  which  has  no  articles  of 
&ith  at  all,  except  those  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  the  mission 
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of  Moliammed.  To  these  must  be  added  more  general  oonsidera- 
tions ;  that  they  have  ever  prospered  under  their  religion,  that 
they  are  habituated  to  it,  that  it  suits  them,  that  it  is  their 
ba^ge  of  a  standing  antagonism  to  nations  they  abhor,  and 
that  it  places  them,  in  their  own  imagination,  in  a  spiritual 
position  relatively  to  those  nations,  which  they  would  simply 
forfeit  if  they  abandoned  it.  It  would  require  very  clear  proof 
of  the  fact  indeed,  to  credit  the  report  of  a  change  of  mind, 
which  antecedently  is  so  improbable. 

And  next  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  few  as  may  be  the 
Osmanlis,  yet  the  raw  material  of  the  Turkish  nation,  repre- 
sented principally  by  the  Turcomans,  extends  over  half  Asia; 
and,  if  it  is  what  it  ever  has  been,  might,  under  circumstances, 
be  combined  or  concentrated  into  a  formidable  power.     It  ex- 
tends at  this  day  from  Asia  Minor,  in  a  continuous  tract,  to 
the  Lena,  towards   Kamtchatka,  and  from  Siberia  down  to 
Khorasan,  the  Hindu  Cash,  and  China.     The  Nogays  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Danube,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  the 
populations  on  each  side  of  the  Don  and  Wolga,  the  wandering 
Turcomans  who  are  found  from  the  West  of  Asia,  along  the 
Euxine,   Caspian,   and  so  through  Persia  into  Bukharia,  the 
Kirghies  on  the  Jaxartes,  are  said  to  speak  one  tongue,  and  to 
have  one  faith.*     Religion  is  a  bond  of  union,  and  language  is 
a  medium  of  intercourse;  and,  what  is  still  more,  they  are 
all   Sunnites,   and  recognize  in  the    Sultan  the  successor  of 
Mohammed. 

Without  a  head  indeed,  to  give  them  a  formal  unity,  they 
are  only  one  in  name.  Nothing  is  less  likely  than  a  resuscita- 
tion of  the  effete  family  of  Othnian  ;  still,  supposing  the 
Ottomans  driven  into  Asia,  and  a  Sultan  to  mount  the  throne, 
such  as  Amurath,  Mohammed,  or  Selira,  it  is  not  easy  to  set 
bounds  to  the  influence  the  Sovereign  Pontiff*  of  Islam  might 
exert,  and  to  the  successes  he  might  attain,  in  rallying  roimd 
him  the  scattered  members  of  a  race,  warlike,  fanatical,  one  in 
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language,  in  habits,  and  in  adversity.  Nay,  oven  supposing 
the  Turkish  Caliph,  like  the  Saracenic  one  of  old,  still  to  elumber 
in  hia  seraglio,  he  might  appoint  a  vice-gerent,  an  Emir-ul- 
Omra,  or  mayor  of  the  palace,  such  as  Togrul  Beg,  to  conquer 
with  his  authority  in  his  stead. 

But,  supposing  great  men  to  be  wanting  to  the  Turkish  race, 
and  the  despair,  natural  to  barharians,  to  rush  upon  them,  and 
defeat,  huiuiliatiou,  aiid  flight  to  be  their  lot;  supposing  the 
rivalries  and  diaaensiona  of  Pachas,  in  themselves  arguing  no 
disaftection  to  their  sultan  and  caliph,  should  practically  lead 
to  the  success  of  their  too  powerful  foea,  to  the  divulsion  of 
their  body  politic,  and  the  partition  of  their  territory  ;  should 
this  be  the  distant  event  to  which  the  present  complications  tend, 
then,  the  fiercer  spirits,  it  may  be  supposed,  would  of  their  free 
will  return  into  the  desert,  as  a  portion  of  the  Kalmucks  have 
done  within  the  laat  hundred  years.  Those,  however,  who  re- 
mained, would  lead  the  easiest  life  under  the  protection  of 
Russia.  She  already  ia  the  Sovereign  ruler  of  many  harbarion 
populations,  and  among  them,  Turks  and  Mohammedans ;  she 
lets  them  pursue  their  wandering  habits  without  molestation, 
satisfied  with  such  service  on  their  part  as  the  interests  of  the 
empire  require.  Tlie  Turcomans  would  have  the  same  per- 
mission, and  would  hardly  be  sensible  of  the  change  of  masters. 
It  is  a  more  perplexing  question,  however,  how  England  or 
France,  did  they  on  the  other  hand  become  their  masters, 
would  be  able  to  tolerate  them  in  their  reckless  desolation  of  a 
rich  country.  Kather,  such  barbarians,  unless  they  could  be 
placed  where  they  would  answer  some  political  purpose,  would 
eventually  share  tlie  fate  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North 
America ;  they  would,  iu  the  course  of  years,  be  surrounded, 
prensed  upon,  divided,  decimated,  driven  into  the  desert  by  the 
force  of  ci\'iIization,  and  would  once  more  roam  in  freedom  in 
their  old  home  in  Persia  or  Khorasan,  in  the  presence  of  their 
brethren,  who  have  long  succeeded  them  in  its  possession. 

Many  things  are  possible ;  one  thing  is  inconceivable ; — that 
they  should,  as  a  nation,  accept  of  civilization ;  and  in  default 
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of  ity  that  they  should  be  able  to  stand  their  ground  against  the 
encroachments  of  Russia,  the  interested  and  contemptooiis 
patronage  of  Europe,  and  the  hatred  of  their  subject  popula- 
tions." 

A  French  Ecclesiastic,  the  Abbe  de  St  Michon,  in  a  work 
published  in  England  in  1853,  entitled—  "  A  narrative  of  a 
journey  in  the  East,"  concludes  his  labors  with  the  following 
observations  on  Turkey  and  its  destiny : 

"  Will  the  Turkish  nation  ever  rise  from  its  profound  decay? 

^^  A  hundred  times  I  have  put  this  question  to  myself  during 
my  travels.  And  I  always  solved  it  in  this  way :  the  Turkish 
Empire,  as  at  present  constituted,  cannot  be  maintained.  This 
long  extended  body,  the  emaciated  limbs  of  which  stretch  firom 
the  Bosphorus  to  the  sands  of  Arabia,  is  at  its  last  gasp.  Its 
agony  may  be  prolonged;  but  it  can  never  rise  again  with 
vigorous  life. 

^*A11  the  intelligent  men  whom  we  met  in  our  travels,  English- 
men, Russians  and  others,  carry  from  the  East  the  same  con- 
viction. The  Turkish  people  is  now  arrived  at  the  last  stage  of 
being. 

"  The  Turks  are  a  people  in  their  second  childhood;  they  re- 
quire to  grow  up  again,  and  again  arrive  at  maturity.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  they  must  sink  under  the  burden  of  an  empire  too 
heavy  for  their  feeble  shoulders.  The  Turkish  nation  requires  the 
peaceable  possession  of  the  countries  in  Asia  Minor,  where  it  is 
now  dominant ;  but  Armenia,  Syria,  Arabia,  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  Turkey  in  Europe,  should  be  declared  inde- 
pendent, either  with  a  native  government,  or  under  the  protec- 
torate of  the  great  powers  of  Europe.  It  is  in  vain  for  diplomatists 
obstinately  to  persist  in  their  etl'orts  to  maintain  the  seat  of  the 
Turks  at  Constantinople.  They  thus  sacrifice  even  the  true 
interests  of  this  people." 

The  readers  of  this  work — who  have  now  considered  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  its  relations  with  Christianity  and  civilization 
must  decide  for  themselves — f(»r  I  venture  to  assert  there  are 
ample  data  in  these  volumes  to  enable  them  to  come  to  a  deci- 
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•n,  on  the  qaeatloii — Is  it  for  the  good  of  the  irUereats  of  tfie 
faith  of  Christians,  for  the  ijiterest  of  cimltzation,  which  are  not 
onhf  bound  up  mtk,  but  based  on  titat  faith,  that  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  its  Mohammedan  iJistitutiofis,  should  be  maintained. 

Is  it  for  the  honour  of  the  English  nation,  for  the  preatige  of 
British  philanthropy,  for  the  character  of  British  stateamen, 
for  the  morality  of  their  high  state  jwlicy,  and  the  glory  of  the 
sovereign  of  those  realms,  that  the  Ottoman  Empire  with  aU 
its  innate  hatred  of  Christianity,  and  indomitable  spirit  of 
fanaticism,  and  irreclaimable  barbarity  and  savagery  in  govern- 
mental atlmiuistration,  should  owe  the  continuation  of  its  being 
to  British  states manahip,  and  to  British  gold. 

Some  admirable  sentences,  worthy  of  being  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  are  to  be  found  in  an  ably  conducted  weekly  journal, 
on  "  interests,  real  and  supposed." 

We  wish  statesmen,  who  devote  vast  energies  to  purposes  of 
temporary  expediency,  or  of  questionable  morality,  would  turn 
their  minds  to  the  study  of  the  history  and  "  the  inexorable 
logic  of  facta"  therein  recorded. 

He  would  there  discover — '*  that  justice,  and  truth,  and  honor 
are  the  weightiest  interests  of  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  and 
avarice,  selfishness,  and  ambition  dig  the  graves  and  weave 
the  shrouds  of  peoples  otlierwiae  prosperous  and  strong. 
National  existence  ought  not  to  be  preferred  to  honour.  Na- 
tional conscience  ia  nobler  than  material  wealth.  Glory  is  lost 
when  justice  is  violated,  or  goodness  persecuted,  or  wrong  in- 
flicted. Athens  sunk  into  a  village,  Carthage  buried  in  the 
eands,  Babylon  represented  by  a  few  molten  bricks,  Egypt 
perpetuated  in  its  gigantic  pyramidal  tombs,  Venice  with  its 
palatial  atepa  covered  by  the  seaweeds — Naples,  and  Rome,  and 
Vienna,  all  sjwak  one  '  inexorable  fact,'  that  the  vital  element 
of  national  greatness  is  moral,  not  material ;  and  that  every 
attempt  to  reverse  this  great  law  has  recoiled  on  the  experi- 
mentAlist  in  ruin  and  remorse.  The  mark  of  decadence  is 
viaihle  where  many  trumpeta  once  sounded  forth  prophcciea  of 
lortality.      Names   that  shook  the  world  are  forgottea. 
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Qenoa  was  onoe  a  powerfdl  and  wealthy  republic ;  it  is  ncm  i 
memory,  and  little  more.  The  free  cities  of  Flanden  wn 
cities  of  the  dead.  The  phalanx  of  the  Macedonian,  the 
legions  of  Home,  the  guards  of  Napoleon,  did  nothing  to 
perpetuate,  and  much  to  overturn  the  empires  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  foundations  of  empires  are  composed  of  better 
and  more  lasting  materials." 

But  this  Turkish  Empire  exists,  and  the  question  it  will  be 
said  is, — ^What  is  to  be  done  with  it  ? 

Are  we,  by  violent  means,  to  bring  it  to  an  end  ? 

To  this  I  answer,  our  duty  to  Christianity  and  to  civilintioii 
does  not  require  us  to  do  so.  Such  means  are  not  legitimate, 
and,  therefore,  could  not  be  adopted  by  people  who  believe  in 
Christianity.  All  that  is  necessary  for  us  to  do,  all  that  is 
legitimate  for  us  to  do,  is  to  leave  this  Turkish  Elmpire  to 
itself ;  to  let  it  fall  by  the  weight  of  its  own  iniquities. 

We  have  caused  the  deaths  of  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  human  beings,  from  1852  to  1856,  in  endeavouring 
to  maintain  this  empire. 

Our  capitalists  have  supplied  the  far  greater  portion  of  thirty 
millions  sterling,  in  loans,  to  have  this  government  carried  on. 
Let  Turkey  be  left  to  fight  her  own  battles,  to  find  her  own 
resources. 

The  ultimate  disposal  of  her  territories  cannot  be  determined, 
regulated,  or  legitimated,  by  any  ally  of  hers,  liowever  ancient, 
fieiithftil,  and  natural  he  may  be.  The  dismemberment  even  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  that  might  be  most  desired  and  promoted  by 
certain  European  powers,  solely  with  a  view  to  their  own 
sordid  views  of  territorial  aggrandisement,  eventually  in  all 
probability  would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  commercial  inte- 
rests, and  therefore  to  the  imperial  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
than  it  would  be  to  them. 

When  we  entered  on  the  Russian  war  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  we  were  informed,  on  the  highest 
authority,  that  we  had  embarked  in  it  in  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  civilization. 
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The  interests  of  civilizatioii  there  are  identified  with  those  of 
the  Torkish  Empire.  And  as  our  civilization  is  identified  with 
Christianity,  and  Mohammedanism  is  the  basis  of  all  Turkish 
power,  it  follows  that  Christianity  is  interested  in  the  protection 
and  defence  of  Mohammedanism.  When  we  speak  of  barbarism, 
we  mean  to  speak  of  a  state  of  ignorance  of  all  laws,  divine  and 
human,  and  of  subjugation  of  reason  to  passion,  of  an  existence 
in  which  the  appetites  are  indulged,  prejudices  are  fostered, 
fiercely  contended  for,  and  no  talents  are  improved,  no  social  pro- 
gress, no  intellectual  advancement  is  made.  And  when  we 
speak  of  civilization,  we  must  mean  (if  anything  is  meant  by  the 
term)  a  state  of  mental  cultivation  and  moral  discipline,  in 
which  a  man  is  able  to  subordinate  his  appetites  and  natural 
impulses  to  reason,  by  the  joint  influence  of  education  and  re- 
ligion. Civilization  then  tends  to  improvement,  progress, 
refinement,  and  humanization,  to  energy  of  character,  action, 
the  development  of  an  inner  life,  the  exercise  of  all  faculties 
given  to  us,  and  modes  of  thought  that  are  calculated  to  exalt 
our  nature,  and  to  show  that — "  we  are  born  to  do  benefits." 

Civilization  owes  its  origin  and  its  progress  to  the  elements 
of  Christianity  which  surround  it.  Suppose  religion  was  dis- 
carded and  that  science  and  art,  skill  and  ability  in  physics,  in 
politics,  in  oeconomics,  and  inechanica,  were  only  looked  to  for 
the  maintenance,  the  advancement,  and  perfectability  of  civili- 
zation, what  grievous  disappointment  would  not  be  experienced. 
But  what  is  called  civilization  in  parliamentary  phraseology  and 
newspaper  literature,  is  more  generally  ascribed  to  commerce 
and  political  economy  than  to  religion.  It  is  vain,  however, 
we  look  to  trade  and  political  economy,  and  material  develop- 
ments only  for  tendency  to  civilization.  The  true  elements  of 
civilization  are  to  be  found  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
principles,  in  the  power  of  self-control,  self-concentration,  and 
the  ability  to  appreciate  duly  the  interests  of  truth,  justice  and 
humanity. 

Are  we  prepared  to  encounter  another  Crimean  war  for 
Turkey  and  her  abominable  institutions  ? 

2  d2 
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I  have  elsewhere  given  at  large  official  details  of  tbe  ezpendi- 
tnre  we  encountered,  and  the  loss  of  life  we  sustained  in  the 
Crimean  war. 

In  that  war,  undertaken  and  carried  on,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  according  to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson's  esti- 
mate, we  expended,  in  round  numbers,  100  millions  sterling, 
and  lost  about  50,000  men. 

But  if  we  reduce  those  numbers — the  former  item  for  expen- 
diture to  60  millions,  and  the  latter  for  loss  of  life  to  the 
period  of  the  return  to  England,  of  the  survivors  of  the  English 
army,  to  30,000  men,  we  can  find  evidence  for  those  estimates  in 
official  returns. 

Is  it  for  the  interest,  honor,  or  glory  of  Great  Britain,  to 
expend  sixty  or  one  hundred  millions  more  of  money,  and 
thirty  or  fifty  thousand  lives  for  the  maintenance  of  this 
Turkish  Empire,  in  its  constitution,  its  religion,  in  all  its  civil 
institutions — ^hostile  to  civilization  and  Christianity  ? 


FINIS. 


APPENDIX. 


1  MOSSB  MoSTEFIORE  THE  OBIGMATOR  OF  THE  RELIEF  COM- 
BTTTEE  m  AID  OF  THE  ChBISTIAN  SuFFEREBB  OF  SyEIA,  IN 
THE  DISTURBAKCES   OF   1860. 


In  1829  my  first  wort,  an  account  of  travels  in  the  East,  the 
result  of  four  years'  sojourn  in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  was 
published,  and  inscribed  to  Sir  Moses  Moutefiore.  In  the  in- 
terval between  my  earliest  acquaintance  in  the  East  with  Sir 
Moses  in  1827,  and  the  renewal  of  it  in  the  same  region  in  1840, 
when  I  accompanied  him  on  his  mission  of  beneflcence  on  behalf 
of  the  persecuted  Jews  of  Damascus,  the  subject  of  Turkey  and 
itfi  institutions  largely  engaged  my  attention. 

In  1840  the  co-religionists  of  Sir  Moses  were  persecuted 
by  the  Turks,  instigated,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  by  Christians  of 
that  city  of  Damascus,  then,  as  it  now  is,  tlie  centre  of  nil 
fanaticisms.  A  third  and  last  visit  of  mine  to  the  East,  in  the 
ftutumn  of  1860,  has  shewn  me  very  plainly  that  the  fierce  in- 
tolerance manifested  in  1840  on  the  part  of  Christians,  which 
brought  Turkish  brutality  to  bear  on  the  Juws,  haa  now  di- 
rected its  savagery,  and  that  too  of  its  most  ferocious  character, 
against  the  Christians  of  Damascus  and  the  Lebanon. 

I  had  occasion,  in  a  work  which  I  published  in  1841,  in  rela- 
tion to  Egypt  aud  Mohammed  Ali,  to  speak  of  that  unsectariaa 
^irit  of  philanthropy  which  I  have  had  so  many  opportunities 
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of  seeing  displayed  by  Sir  Moses ;  and  also  to  recall  the  generous 
impulses  of  one  always  prompt  to  act,  and  feel  in  unison  with 
him  when  good  was  to  be  done,  or  suffering  to  be  alleviated ; 
one  whose  daily  life  and  practical  religion  ever  seemed  to  me  to 
be  an  exemplification  of  the  sense  of  duty  comprehended  in 
the  words  of  our  great  dramatic  moralist — 


**  We  are  bam  todo  beoifiti.** 

These  observations  have  been  elicited,  and  the  reminiscencefl 
of  past  years  connected  with  them  vividly  recalled,  by  a  doca* 
ment  in  relation  to  the  recent  Syrian  massacres,  and  the  part 
taken  by  Sir  Moses  on  that  occasion,  which  has  been  very  lately 
brought  to  my  knowledge.  The  document  I  speak  of  is  veiy 
worthy  of  being  noticed  in  this  work,  which  treats  so  exten* 
sively  of  the  Syrian  massacres. 

On  the  10th  of  May,  1860,  the  first  intimation  of  the  cruel 
sufferings  of  upwards  of  20,000  human  beings  in  Syria,  the 
survivors  of  the  late  massacres,  was  made  in  this  country  in 
the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  following  day  that  intimation  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  Knowing  well,  as  he  did,  the  country 
where  these  horrible  occurrences  had  taken  place,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  people  who  had  escaped  the  carnage,  bereft  of 
everything — home,  friends,  food,  and  clothing — ^he  realized  at 
once  the  whole  amount  of  suffering  that  was  caused,  and  the 
vast  proportions  of  the  calamity  that  needed  to  be  fully  ccnn- 
prehended,  to  be  relieved.  Deeply  moved  by  these  considers* 
tions,  and  greatly  agitated  by  them — he  was  heard  by  one,  to 
whom  I  have  above  referred — thinking  aloud,  and  giving  expre^- 
sion  in  exclamations  rather  than  in  distinct  terms  or  obserra- 
tions,  to  the  horror  he  felt,  and  the  conviction  forced  upon 
him  that  something  must  be  done  in  relation  to  the  sufferings  he 
had  just  read  of,  and  that  amiable  person,  whose  good  offices  on 
all  similar  occasons  I  have  referred  to,  said: — '^  Lose  no  time  in 
taking  some  step  to  raise  funds  to  relieve  those  poor  Christaaos 
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f  Syria."  Tlie  step  was  instantly  taken — tbe  right  step  in  the 
right  time,  and  the  right  place.  The  following  day,  before  any 
Christian  project  or  proposal  was  aonouncetl  to  obtain  ftinds 
and  procure  relief  for  the  Syrian  Bufferei-s,  the  following  com- 
mimicatioQ  was  published  in  the  Times  newspaper : — 


\ 


The  Civil  War  in  Stria. 


(  To  the  Editffr  of  The  Times.) 


Sib, — I  Imve  noticed  with  the  deepest  sjinpathy  the  state- 
ment made  last  evening  in  the  House  uf  Lords,  that  owing  to 
the  recent  out-break  in  Syria,  there  are  20,000  of  the  Chria- 
tiftn  inhabitants,  women  and  children,  wandering  over  its 
monntains  exposed  to  the  utmost  peril.  Being  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  that  country  and  the  condition 
of  its  people,  1  appreciate,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  too  painfully 
the  vast  amount  of  misery  that  must  have  been  endured,  and 
which  is  still  prevalent. 

1  believe  that  private  benevolence  may  do  something  to- 
wards the  alleviation  of  the  distress  of  the  unhappy  multitude 
now  defenceless,  homeless,  and  ilestitute, 

I  well  know  from  experience,  the  philanthropy  of  my  fellow- 
men,  and  1  venture  to  thmk  that  the  public  would  gladly,  and 
without  delay  contribute  to  the  raising  of  a  fund,  to  be  ap])lieil 
as  circumstances  may  require  and  under  judicious  management, 
for  the  relief  of  these  unfortunate  objects  of  persecution. 

I  woiUd  suggest,  therefore,  that  a  small,  active,  and  influen- 
tial committee  be  at  once  formed,  with  the  view  of  raising  sub- 
scriptions, and  of  placing  themselves  in  communication  witli  the 
British  consular  authorities  tliroughout  Syria,  so  that  assistance 
may  be  rendered  by  the  remittance  of  money  and  the  trans- 
mission of  necessarj'  supplies,  and  I  take  tbe  liberty  of  enclos- 
ing my  check  for  £200  towards  the  propose*!  fund. 
Tocir  recent  eloijuont  and  judicious  advocacy  of  the  cause  of 
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the  Syrian  Christians  has  encouraged  me  to  address  you,  and 
will,  I  trust,  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  my  so  doing. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Yours  fidthfolly, 

MOSBS  MOKTSnOBI. 

East  Cli£f  Lodge,  Bamsgate, 
July,  11th,  I860, 

The  committee  so  timely  suggested  by  Sir  Moses  was  ap- 
pointed, ^nd  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  chair- 
man, to  the  Consul-General  of  Beyrout,  will  show  in  what  a 
spirit  of  fairness,  singleness,  and  earnestness  of  purpose  the 
proceedings  of  that  body  were  carried  into  effect : — 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Sir  C.  E.  Eardley  to  Mr.  N.  Moore, 
Consul  General,  Beyrout ;  dated  27th  July,  1860. 

"  The  Committee  desire  that  relief  may  be  [afforded,  with- 
out distinction  of  sect  or  party,  to  all  parties  suffering  distress 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbances ;  and  are  instructed  to  express 
a  wish  that  the  money  may  be  so  administered  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  being  thought  that  this  Committee  takes 
any  part  between  the  contending  parties,  or  pronounces  any 
opinion  upon  the  origin  of  these  unhappy  events." 

Thirty  thousand  pounds  was  soon  collected  by  that  committee, 
the  great  bulk  of  that  sum  has  been  distributed,  and  now  at 
the  close  of  its  labors  a  balance  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  remains ;  which  some  parties,  happily  few  in  number, 
erroneously  consider  should  be  applied  to  the  promotion  of 
purposes  connected  with  the  proselytizing  labours  of  certain 
religious  institutions  in  the  East.  But  I  would  beg  leave 
most  respectfiilly  to  assure  the  members  of  that  truly  benevo- 
lent committee,  my  information  leaves  me  in  no  doubt  what- 
soever as  to  the  existence  still  of  a  vast  amount  of  suffering 
in  Syria  that  has  not  been  relieved,  and  that  stands  in  urgent 
need  of  charitable  assistance. 


I 
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The  Numbeb  op  Believers  m  Mohammedahkm  akd 
Buddhism, 


The  number  of  believers  in  the  Koran  can  only  be  estimated 
by  conjectnre.     The  most  conflicting  statements  have  been 
r  made  on  tliis  subject.     In  Bossnet's  time  it  was  calculated  by  a 
^fcrery  learned  writer  that  the  area  of  the  countries  which  pro- 
^feesed  Mohammedanism  exceeded  by  one-fifth  those  in  which 
Christianity  was  believed,     (See  Brcrewood's  Inquiries  touch- 
ing diversity  of  languages  and  religions.     Lond.,  1674,  p.  144), 
It  is  easier  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  Mohammedan  countries 
than  of  the  extent  of  their  population.     In  1839  Sharon  Turner 
estimated   the  Mohammedan  population   of  the  world  at  80 
millions.    Dr.  Eliotson  in  1840  considered  that  population  ex- 
ceeded   122   millions ;    while    according  to  Mr.   Wilkin   (see 
note  to  a  itassage  in  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  works),  there  were 
188,000,000  of  Mohammedans  distributed  over  the  old  world. 

Buddhism  owns  far  more  followers  than  Mohammedanism, 
vast  as  the  amount  of  believers  is  in  the  law  of  Islam.      It 

t would  be  well  for  the  Christian  proselytizing  institutions  of  our 
gantry,  whose  labours  are  mainly  directed  to  the  conversion 
^  Christians,  not  in  all  respects  believing  in  the  dogmas 
of  the  particular  cliurch  or  sect,  the  members  of  that  institution 
belong  to,  to  consider  the  vast  field  there  is  for  tlieir  exertions 
in  those  immense  regions  of  the  globe,  in  which  Buddhism  and 
H  Mohammedanism  prevail,  and  Christianity  can  scarcely  be  said 
bio  exist 

^B  We  are  told  by  an  eminent  writer  of  well  known  accnracy  in 
his  statements.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tcnnent,  in  his  work  on 
Ceylon  (vol.  1,  p.  524),  that  Buddhism  can  boast  of  no  less 
followers  than  350  millions  of  the  human  race.  "  Looking 
(says  Sir  James)  to  its  influence  at  the  present  day  over  at 
least  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings,  ex- 
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ceeding  one-third  of  the  human  race,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  the  most  widely  diffused  that 
now  exists,  or  that  ever  has  existed  since  the  creation  of 
mankind." 

To  form  any  useful  idea  of  the  preceding  estimates  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  some  corresponding  data  as  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the  nations  of  the  globe. 

A  professor  of  eminence  of  the  Berlin  University  has  been 
recently  making  some  remarkable  researches  respecting  the 
population  of  the  globe.  The  following  is  the  result : — ^^  Popu- 
lation of  Europe,  372,000,000;  of  Asia,  720,000,000;  of 
America,  200,000,000 ;  of  Africa,  89,000,000 ;  of 
2,000,000 ;  total  population  of  the  globe,  l,28S,000,00a 


No.  3. 
Turkish  Sultans. 

1.  Othman  L  began  to  reign    .        .  1300 

2.  Orchan 1326 

3.  Amurath 1350 

4.  Bajazetl 1390 

4.     Mahomet  I.          ....  1405 

6.  Amurath  II 1422 

7.  Mahomet  IL        .        .        .        .  1460 

8.  Bajazet  IL 1481 

9.  Selim  1 1512 

10.  Soliman  I.,  The  Magnificent         .  1520 

11.  Selim  II 1566 

12.  Amurath  III 1574 

13.  Mahomet  III 1603 

14.  Achmet  1 1610 

15.  Mustapha  I,  (Deposed)        .         .  1617 
IG.     Othman   IL  (Mustapha  restored  for 

some  months) ....  16:21 
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17. 

AmurathlV.       ....        1623 

18. 

Ibrahim 

1640 

19. 

Mahomet  IV. 

1649 

20. 

Soliman  XL 

1687 

21. 

Achmet  IL  . 

1691 

22. 

Mostapha  IL 

1695 

23. 

Achmet  IIL 

1702 

24. 

Mahmoud  L 

1730 

25. 

Othman  IIL 

1754 

26. 

Mustapha  HI 

1767 

27. 

Abdol  Ham  id 

1774 

28. 

SelimllL   . 

1789 

29. 

Mustapha  IV. 

1807 

30. 

Mahmoud  IL 

1808 

31. 

Abdul  Me^jid 

1839 

32. 

Abdul  Asin 

1861 
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Thk  Cbusadrr. 

Ist  Crusade  set  on 

foot 

in  A.  D. 

1095. 

2nd 

ditto 

ditto 

1147. 

3rd 

ditto 

ditto 

1189. 

4th 

ditto 

ditto 

1197. 

5th 

ditto 

ditto 

1203. 

6th 

ditto 

ditto 

1216. 

7th 

ditto 

ditto 

1248. 

8th 

ditto 

ditto 

1270. 

9th 

ditto 

ditto 

1275. 

10th 

ditto 

ditto 

1394. 
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No,5. 

The  Suez  Canal  Pbojeot. 

Ik  all  probability  M.  Lesseps'  project  to  unite  the  MediteimieB 
with  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal  would  never  have  been  heard  c^  it 
Colonel  Chesney's  project  had  not  been  likely,  some  yean  pi»- 
viously,  to  have  been  carried  into  execution,  to  open  a  comnn- 
nication  with  India,  and  had  the  colonel  not  fixed  on  Uie  vaUej 
of  the  Orantes  at  the  foot  of  the  Lebanon  to  unite  tk 
Euphrates  with  the  Mediterranean. 

A  few  years  ago  it  was  also  proposed  in  England  to  connect  tlM 
Persian  Gulph  with  the  Mediterranean,  by  a  line  of  railing 
running  along  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  The  scheme  was 
perhaps  likely  to  benefit  England,  by  bringing  her  nearer  to  hs 
Indian  possessions,  but  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view  the  ad- 
vantages were  extremely  doubtful.  The  projectors  calculated  on 
this  line  engrossing  a  third  of  the  present  Indian  maritime  trade 
of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea,  yielding  a  revenue  estimated  at  £830,000.  The  Persian 
trade,  which  at  present  takes  the  Trebezonde  route,  it  wss  sup- 
posed would  yield  £400,000.  The  present  traffic  between 
Bassorah  and  Bagdad  would  yield  a  profit  of  £74,000,  and  the 
grain  produce  of  Babylonia  would  be  so  augmented  by  the  rail- 
way facility  of  carriage,  it  was  supposed^  as  to  produce  a  revenue 
of  £662,000.  The  preceding  items  would  be  increased,  it  was 
calculated  by  £1,118,400  for  the  transport  of  400,000  passen- 
gers per  annum,  thus  making  a  total  of  £3,084,800  sterling. 
Such  magnificent  railway  results  in  the  gorgeous  East  are 
splendid  objects  on  paper ^  and  no  prospectuses  indeed  can  be 
more  plausible. 

A  less  splendid  programme,  but  "  a  more  sober  scheme,*' 
is  set  forth  in  a  report  of  Mr.  Consul  Skene  to  his  government 
in  1858 — namely,  the  construction  of  a  macadamized  road,  that 
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would  connect  the  Euphrates  with  the  Mediterranean — a  dis- 
tance  of  150  miles,  a  project  that  might  be  accomplished 
bj  local  enterprise  assisted  by  British  capital^  if  such  assistance 
were  possible.  The  navigation  of  the  Euphrates  is  encumbered 
with  difficulties  in  the  early  part  of  its  course,  so  as  to  be  scarcely 
iimyigable  for  large  boats  till  it  reaches  Nitt,  500  miles  lower  than 
tlieproposed  line  of  junction.  The  Euphrates  presents  the  anomaly 
of  a  great  river  running  through  most  fertile  countries,  in 
wUch  all  the  energies  of  the  people  are  crushed:  and  very 
Umited  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  consequence  of  the  rapa- 
doiui  tyranny  of  Turkish  rule,  and  the  total  want  of  any  protec- 
tion  to  industry  afforded  by  it. 

In  Egypt  the  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  had  just 
been  completed.  Another  railway,  from  Cairo  to  Suez  (since 
completed),  was  then  in  embryo.  A  railway  in  European 
Turkey  (since  completed  also),  was  then  projected. 


Opening  of  the  fibst  Tubkish  Railway. 


The  "  Times"  correspondent  writes  under  date  of  Oct  4, 1860, 
ftom  Enstenc^ie : — 

The  opening  of  the  first  railway  in  Turkey  was  celebrated 
this  day.  In  1857,  certain  gentlemen  obtained  the  concession 
hj  yirtue  of  which  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea  Railway  has  been 
called  into  existence.  Tchemavoda,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it, 
Boghaskeui,  on  the  Danube,  and  Kustendjie,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  are  names  probably  unknown  to  the  majority  of 
your  readers. 

From  Tchemavoda,  where  the  Danube  makes  a  great  detour 
to  the  north  in  order  to  discharge  its  waters  by  tlie  mouths 
which  have  formed  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion,  to  Kus- 
teiigie,  on  the  coast  some  00  miles  northward  of  Varna,  is  a 
distance  of  about  40  miles.  From  Tchemavoda  to  Kustenc^'ie 
by  the  Snlina  month  it  is  fully  300  miles.    It  follows,  there- 
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fore,  that  a  pen(m  coming  down  the  Danube  to  Ocmrtantinople 
or  the  Levant  would  save  something  like  260  miles  hy  tmi^ 
ing  himself  of  the  railway.  This  is  not  the  only  advantiigii 
Hie  navigation  of  the  Lower  Danube  is  uncertain,  and  delsys 
constantly  occur  owing  to  want  of  water  on  the  bar.  This  oqb- 
sideration  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  the  conveyaace  of  grun. 
Hie  captain  of  any  vessel  who  has  once  received  a  cargo  of 
grain  in  the  Danube  for  conveyance  to  Western  Europe,  will 
bear  testimony  to  the  dangers  and  delays  involved  in  the  pes- 
sage  of  the  Sulina  mouth.  C!ould  he  but  receive  his  cargo  in  a 
safe  port  in  the  Black  Sea,  he  would  be  content  to  make  a 
great  reduction  from  the  amount  of  his  freight  Shipper  sad 
shipowner  would  alike  benefit  by  the  change.  It  was  to  eflbct 
this  object  that  the  Danube  and  Black  Sea  Bailwmy  wm 
designed.  Hitherto  I  have  made  mention  of  the  railway  alooa 
The  construction  of  this  would,  however,  not  suffice.  Ibe 
port  of  lading  must  be  safe,  and  the  western  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  offer  but  few  places  of  refuge  from  a  storm.  Hic 
bay  at  the  northern  entrance  to  which  the  village  of  Kustenjie 
is  situate,  affords  no  shelter  from  north-easterly,  and  but  little 
from  south-easterly  gales.  It  was  ascertained,  however,  thatt 
mole  of  600  yards  in  length,  projected  from  the  northern  shoie 
of  the  bay  in  the  direction  of  the  opposite  headland|  woakl 
form  an  efficient  guarantee  against  every  contingency. 

A  small  portion  only  of  this  mole  has  up  to  this  moment  been 
constructed ;  but  already  there  is  a  safe  anchorage  fcx  seveial 
vessels. 

Now  that  the  railway  is  opened,  the  works  of  the  port  will 
be  pushed  on  with  additional  vigour,  and  there  seems  eveiy 
reason  to  believe  that  in  a  very  short  time  vessels  of  a  laige 
size  will  be  able  to  receive  their  cargoes,  which  will  be  shot 
into  them  directly  from  the  railway  carriages,  in  perfect  seon- 
rity. 

Tlie  construction  of  the  line  of  railway  presented  one  difBcoltf, 
which  many  pronounced  serious,  some  insurmountable.  In 
order  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  heavy  and  expensive  cnttiii^i  it 
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I  neoessary  to  carry  the  line  through  a  valley  which  extends 

a  Tcheraavoda  for  some  twenty  five  miles  in  the  direction  of 

tsteodjic.      Tliis  valley  which  averages  a  mile  in   breadth, 

s  Buhject  to  inundation  in  the  spring,  when  the  waters  of  the 

inube  iitlftin  tlieir  highest  level.     During  the  greater  part  of 

B  year  the  whole   extent  of  country  thus   sitnate  was  little 

tter  than  a  mere  morass. 

The  engineers  of  the  company  had,  however,  seen  their  way 

t  of  tlie  difficulty.     Notwithstanding  the  doubts  expressed  on 

V  side  they  never  wavered,  and  two  years  ago  they  threw 

,  dam  on  the  bank  of  tlic  Danube  at  Tchernavado,  across 

I  through  which  the  floods  made  their  way  into  the 

jveral  directors  of  the  company  arrived  here  in  the  course 
!  week  (of  which  company  Sir  S.  Cunard  is  chairman). 
i  their  way  out  to  this  country  the  directors  concluded  ar- 
^gements  with  the  Danube  Steam  Navigation  company,  the 
utrian  Lloyd  Company,  and  the  railway  companies  on  the 
inte,  by  virtue  of  which  after  the  beginning  of  next  year  the 
^Bge  from  Constantinople  to  London  may  be  performed  in 
E  days,  in  lieu  of  nine,  which  is  the  time  occupied  in  travelling 

!  present  routes. 
No  contractor  tias  been  employed  by  the  company.  The 
t  engineers  themselves  liave  carried  on  every  foot  of  the 
works,  and  have  brought  tho  line  to  the  verge  of  completion 
for  the  sum  of  £250,000,  which  is  all  that  lias  been  hilherto 
expended  in  the  works  of  the  railway  and  port.  The  various 
English  railway  projects  and  proposed  canal  undertakings  in 
the  Turkish  Empire,  evidently  called  into  existence  the  grand 
French  project  to  connect  the  lied  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean. 
If  the  projected  Maritime  Canal  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  should 
fail  of  being  carried  into  effect,  it  will  not  be  from  any  want  of 
ability  and  energy  on  the  part  of  M.  F.  de  Lesseps  in  writing  up 
the  undertaking. 
'  Xb*  fint  work  oa  this  aabject,  eutitled  "  The  IstJimin  of  tSunem 
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Qaestion,"  Par  M.  F.  de  Lesseps,  Minister  Flenipotentiaiy, 
was  published  in  England  in  1855. 

The  second  English  publication  on  this  subject,  edited  by  tlie 
same  author,  appeared  in  1856,  entitled  ^^New  Facts  tnd 
Figures  relative  to  the  Suez  Canal,  with  a  Beply  of  M.  B.  de 
S.  Hilaire  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.''  The  Editor  is  styled 
in  this  work  also,  Minister  Plenipotentiary. 

The  third  publication  in  relation  to  the  project  of  the  Suei 
Canal,  is  entitled  ^^  Percement  de  I'lsthme  de  Sues,  Bappwt 
et  projet  de  la  Commission  Internationale,  avec  docomenti 
Publics  par  M.  F.  de  Lesseps.''  Paris,  1856.  In  this  work 
the  author  has  omitted  in  the  title-page  the  qualification  found 
in  the  two  preceding  works,  of  "  Minister  Plenipotentiary.'' 

The  fourth,  and  latest  publication  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  on  the 
same  subject,  is  an  English  version  of  ^^  The  Beport  of  the  In- 
ternational Commission,  with  Appendix  containing  latest  Offi- 
cial Documents."    London,  1857. 

M.  de  Lesseps,  in  1855,  in  his  work  entitled  ^^  The  Isthmus 
of  Suez  Question,  states  that — ^^In  October,  1854,  he  left 
Europe  for  Egypt  in  consequence  of  an  invitation  he  had  from 
the  Viceroy,  Said  Pacha,  who  for  twenty  years  had  honoured 
him,  M.  de  Lesseps,  with  his  friendship.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt,  but  had  no  mission  from  his  government.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  a  journey  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo,  the  idea 
of  cutting  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was  for  the  first  time 
mooted  between  them.  M.  de  Lesseps  does  not  say  by  whom 
the  project  was  first  mooted.  The  Pacha  called  on  him  to  draw 
up  a  memorial  on  the  subject,  which  memorial,  meeting  with 
his  approval,  he  issued  a  firman  destined  to  receive  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Sultan,  granting  to  a  Company,  to  be  composed  of 
the  capitalists  of  all  Nations,  the  right  to  construct  a  canal 
between  the  two  seas.  M.  de  Lesseps,  assisted  by  two  emi- 
nent civil  engineers  in  his  service — Linant  Bey  and  Mougel 
Bey — ^was  dispatched  to  Suez  on  an  exploring  expedition,  in 
Dec.,  1854.   The  result  of  his  renewed  examinations,  and  those 
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of  the  oiyil  engineere,  was  a  report  to  the  Vice  Boj,  setting 
forth  the  practicability  of  a  maritime  canal  from  Suez  to  Pela- 
fliam,  thirty  leagues  long,  one  hundred  metres  wide,  and  eight 
metres  deep*  extending  sufficiently  far  into  the  two  seas  by 
means  of  jetties  to  obtain  the  depth  neccessary  to  enable  ships 
to  enter  without  difficulty,  having  an  inland  port  in  the 
natural  basin  of  Lake  Timsah,  and  which  should  be  com- 
pleted in  six  years,  and  would  cost  160  millions  of  francs  or 
£6,400,000  sterling. 

[But  in  a  subsequent  work  on  the  same  subject,  we  find  the 
International  Commission,  in  its  report,  have  raised  the 
maximum  to  200,000,000  of  francs  or  £8,000,000  sterling. 

IC.  de  Lesseps  says,  when  he  announced  his  project  in  the 
principal  money  markets  of  Europe  and  in  England  especially, 
he  reckoned  confidently  on  support,  and  particularly  at  the  hands 
of  British  commercial  enterprise,  and  that  he  expected  also 
encouragement  and  co-operation  at  the  hands  of  British 
statesmen. 

He  could  not  believe  it  possible  it  would  be  discouraged  by 
the  British  government  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1st  England  transacts  more  than  half  the  general  commerce 
with  India  and  China ;  she  has  an  immense  empire  in  Asia ; 
she  may  reduce  by  one  third  the  charges  in  her  commerce,  and 
bring  that  Eastern  empire  nearer  to  her  own  island  by  one  hal£ 
Therefore,  England  had  more  to  gain  by  this  project  than  all 
the  other  nations  together. 

2nd.  The  exports  of  England  to  the  East  will  be  enormously 
increased  by  the  proposed  maritime  canaL 

After  a  little  time  M.  de  Lesseps  discovered  that  he  had 
formed  an  erroneous  opinion  with  respect  to  the  expected 

*  BaniTftlents  in  English  monies,  weights,  and  measores  of  those  of  France 
rsferredto  by  H.  de  Lesseps. 

1  Franc  »»  about  9|d^  or  25  fhmcs  =  1  pound  sterling. 

1  Quintal  «  about  220^  English  lbs. 

I  Metre  »  d9|  inches  English,  nearly. 

1  Kilometre  »  about  1093f  yards,  or  nearly  5  ftirlongs. 

1  Hectare  ■-  nearly  2|  acres. 

1  Litre—  about  1|  pints. 

2  B 
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eneourageiiient  tot  kii  project  at  the  haiuis  of  BritLak  state* 
laeiL  He  was  forced  to  belieye  that  i^pieheiiBioiia  were  oon- 
soientiouftly  entertained  by  them.  Irt,  that  shoiteniDg  the  do- 
taace  to  India  by  tiiree  thooBand  leagues  fiir  all  the  oomitEies  of 
liortkem  Europe^  and  by  3,400  leagues  on  an  svecage  for  the 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  might  not  in  fiiture,  incase  of  wai^ 
menace  the  safety  of  the  British  possessions  in  Indift. 

2ad.  That  the  commeroial  and  maritime  idstions  of  Qxeat 
Britain  might  be  disadvantageoosly  a£fected  i^  the  opeoing  flf 
tiie  new  route,  which,  while  shortening  the  distance  fi>r  her  own 
nayigation,  would,  at  the  same  time  fiualitate  and  increase  tbe 
navigation  of  all  other  nations  towards  the  extreme  east ;  and, 
fiirtber,  that  as  Venice  lost  her  power  by  the  disooyeiy  of  the 
Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope,  England  mi^t  see  hers  decline  by  a  return 
to  the  shortest  route  to  India. 

M.  de  Lesseps,  however,  afifscts  to  make  light  of  these  lUffir 
colties,  and  to  rely  on  ^^  public  opinion,  which  is  so  powerful  in 
England,  dealing  justly  with  interested  opposition  to  this  great 
project,  and  those  euperannuated  objections  '*  to  iL 

In.  a  memorial  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  dated  November, 
1854,  M.  de  Lesseps  observes : — 

^^  The  junction  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Seas,  by 
a  navigable  canal,  is  an  undertaking  the  utility  of  which  hai 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  the  great  men  who  have  reigned 
in,  or  conquered  Egypt :  Sesosbris,  Alexander  the  Ghreat,  Julius 
CaBsar,  the  Arab  Conqueror  Amrou,  Napoleon  L,  and  Mehemet 

Ali. 

^^  A  canal  communicating  with  the  Nile  was  in  existence  in 
andent  times ;  first,  for  a  period  of  100  years,  down  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  the  Hegira ;  secondly, 
for  a  period  of  445  years,  from  the  reign  of  the  first  successors 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  down  to  about  the  fourth  century  before 
the  Hegira  ;  thirdly  and  lastly,  for  a  period  of  130  years  after 
the  Arabian  conquest. 

"  Napoleon,  upon  his  arrival  in  Ejgypt,  immediately  organ- 
ized a  commission  of  engineers  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
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possible  to  re-establisli  that  ancient  channel  of  navigatton ; 
the  question  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  ajid  when  the 
learned  M.  Lepdre  delivered  to  him  the  report  of  the  commi8- 
sion,  on  the  eve  of  his  return  to  France,  he  said : — '  It  is  an 
important  affair;  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it,  but 
the  Turkish  Government  will  perhaps  one  day  owe  its  preaerva- 
tionaiid  it«  glory  tx)  the  execution  of  this  project." 

"  Lebeau  in  hia  '  Histoire  dn  Bas  Empire  '  (Vol.  12,  p.  490), 
towing  tlie  Arabian  Historian  and  Geographer,  who  flourished 
the  14th  century,  says; — 'The  coaat  at  Farma  (a  town  a 
;le  to  the  east  of  Pelusiam,  on  the  Mediterranean),  was  only 
■Bventy  miles  (106,000  metres)  distant  from  the  Red  Sea.  This 
space  was  a  very  smooth  plain,  slightly  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  two  seas.  Amron  formed  the  design  of  uniting 
them  by  a  canal,  which  he  would  have  filled  with  the  waters  of 
the  Nile ;  but  Omar  having  opposed  it  from  fear  of  opening  an 
entrance  into  Arabia  for  the  ships  of  the  Christians,  Amron 
turned  his  thoughts  in  another  direction.  There  was  an  ancient 
oaoal  called  Trajanus  Amnis.  which  Adrian  caused  to  be 
brought  from  tlie  Nile,  near  to  Babylon  in  Egj-pt,  as  fax  as 
PharboetuH,  now  Belbeis.  He  met  at  this  place  with  another 
canal,  commenced  by  Nechos,  and  continued  by  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  the  two  together  discharged  themselves  into  a 
lagooQ  of  salt  water,  at  the  outlet  of  which  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  caused  a  large  trench  to  be  made,  which  conducted  the 
waters  as  far  as  the  town  of  Arainoe,  or  Cleopatria,  at  that  part 
of  the  gulf  where  Suez  now  is. 

"The  whole  of  this  canal,  being  filled  up  with  sand,  had 
become  useless  at  the  time  of  the  famous  Cleopatra.  Amron 
ms  not  deterred  by  the  ancient  prejudice,  which,  supposing  the 
iters  of  the  Red  Sea  to  be  higher  than  the  soil  of  Egypt, 
,ted  a  fear  of  opening  a  passage  for  them,  and  he  made  it 
navigable  for  the  transport  of  the  com  of  Egypt  into  Arabia. 
It  is  that  whicli  is  now  called  Khalig,  whicb  passes  through 
Cairo,  but  it  only  goes  as  far  as  the  lagoon,  called  tlie  Lake  of 
3  E  2 
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Sheib.    The  remainder,  as  far  as  the  Bed  Sea,  is  entirely  filled 
np,  although  some  traces  of  it  are  still  distinguishable/ 

^^  We  have  thought  it  necessary  to  quote  the  entire  passage, 
because  it  clearly  establishes  the  question  of  the  canal,  and  cer- 
tain facts  to  which  we  shall  return  hereafter. 

^'  After  Amron  came  Sultan  Mustapha  IIL,  n>Ao  took  great 
interest  in  the  scheme  Jor  [the  junction  of  the  troo  seas  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez ;  and  who  intended  to  execute  this  work  in  a 
time  of  peace.  (See  MSmoires  sur  les  TurcSy  by  M.  de  Tott, 
Parts  iiL  and  iv.) 

^^  M.  Lep^re  proposed,  it  is  true,  the  track  of  the  secondary 
canal  between  Alexandria  and  the  interior  of  Egypt ;  but  his 
opinion  upon  the  direct  track  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  is  ex- 
pressed in  these  terms : — 

"  ^  In  this  project  of  the  canal  of  Suez,  we  have  expressly 
based  the  choice  of  the  ancient  direction  by  the  interior  of  the 
Delta,  towards  Alexandria,  upon  commercial  considerations 
peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  upon  the  fact  that  the  coast  near  Pelu- 
sium  does  not  appear  to  allow  of  a  permanent  maritime  estab- 
lishment. Nevertheless,  we  think  it  right  to  acknowledge  that, 
waiving  these  considerations,  it  would  still  be  easy  (although, 
on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  difficult,  and  even  dangerous,  be- 
fore the  invention  of  locks)  to  open  a  direct  communication 
between  Suez,  the  Bitter  Lakes,  and  the  Ras-el-Moyeh,  con- 
tinued upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  as  far  as 
the  sea,  near  Pelusium. 

"  ^  We  think  that  a  canal  opened  in  this  direction  would  have 
an  advantage  which  the  interior  canal  would  not.  In  fact  there 
might  be  constant  navigation  upon  it,  which  would  not  be 
subject  to  the  alteration  of  the  rising  and  decreasing  of  the 
Nile.  It  would  be  easy  to  maintain  a  greater  depth  in  it  than 
in  the  first  canal,  by  means  of  a  current,  fed  by  the  immense 
reservoir  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  ...  I  will  add,  that  if  I 
did  not  perceive  some  difficulties  in  excavating  and  maintain- 
ing at  a  proper  depth,  the  channel  between  Suez  and  the  road- 
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stead,  I  would  propose  to  establish  a  direct  commtmication 
between  the  two  seaa  by  the  Isthmus,  for  the  use  of  cor- 
Tettea,aiid  even  of  frigates,  which  will  become  the  complement 
of  this  grand  and  important  operation.' 

"  It  will  be  seen  then  (sjiys  M.  do  Lesseps),  that  M.  Lep^re 
himself  acknowledged  that  the  direct  track  was  the  most  ad- 
vantageous for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  while  the  interior 
canal  was  especially  advantageous  to  Egypt.  It  is  evident  that 
with  the  two  canals,  the  one  direct  on  a  large  section,  the  other 
on  a  small  section,  and  both  derived  from  the  Nile,  all  interests 
are  most  abtmdantly  satisfied."     .     .     . 

"The  advantage  of  the  new  track  being   thus  sufficiently 
proved  from  a  general  point  of  view,  we  shall  now  enter  iuto  the 
details  of  the  scheme,  with  regard  to  its  execution.     We  iv-ill 
b^in  with  the  levelling  of  the  line  from  Pelusium  to  Suez. 
[    JThaup  levels  were  taken  by  some  engineers  attached  to  the 
Hi^nch  expedition,  and  the  difference  between  the  level  of  high 
FT  water  at  Suez,  and  of  low  water  nt  Sineh,  was  found  to  he 
9  met.,  90,  in  favour  of  the  Red  Sea.     Although  this  result 
has  been  explained  by  geological  and  historical  considerations, 
the  fact  appeared  bo  extraordinary,  that  several  travellers  came 
kfte  the  spot  to  verify  it  Some  English  officers,  amongst  others, 
■operating  first  with  the  barometer,  and  afterwards  with  the 
I    foiling  water  process,  were  not  able  to  discover  any  perceptible 
difierencc  between  the  levels  of  the  two  seas.     These  investiga- 
tions, published  in  a  pamphlet,  which  has  come  before  us,  and 
which  were  known  to  the  learned  world,  had  occasioned  much 
uncertainty,  when,  in  1847,  a  society  was  established  for  the 
investigation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  aud  at  the  head  of  which 
wereM.  M.  Negrelli,  Robert  Stephenson,  andTalahot,andcauscd 
a  complete  survey  to  be  made  by  French  engineers,  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Bourdaloue,   well  known  for  his  improved 
methods  of  levelling,  and  his  numerous  labours  in  tliat  particu- 
lar branch.  These  able  and  experienced  Bar\*cyor8,  provided  with 
good  inetromente,  and  accompanied  by  a  oomerons  staff,  were 
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fbnned  into  several  divisiona,  which  op^ratad  BefMoatelyy  tad 
thus  were  able  to  obtain  divers  verifications. 

^^  M.  Sabatier,  Clonsnl  General  of  France  in  Egypt,  havi^ 
been  informed  of  the  wish  of  some  learned  Fr^ichmen  to  have 
a  fresh  verification,  spontaneoosly  applied  to  the  Vioefoy  of 
Egypt,  and  one  of  ns  was  i^pointed  to  undertake  it  in  ocos^ 
quence. 

^^  The  verification  was  made  in  1853.  It  resulted  in  fimmr 
of  the  surveyors  of  1847.  For  the  new  levels  only  differ  a 
fraction  of  a  metre  from  those  of  1847,  and  give  as  the  differ^ 
ence  between  the  station  on  the  quay  of  the  hotel  at  Suea,  and 
low  water  in  the  Mediterranean  two  metres  4286,  instead  of  two 
metres  6100,  found  by  the  operations  in  1847. 

^^  There  cannot  be  a  moment's  hesitation  in  making  dboioe 
between  the  levellings  of  1799  and  those  of  1847  and  1853,  Ii9r 
the  two  latter  were  taken  under  the  most  favorable  ciiemn- 
stances  by  experienced  surveyors  provided  with  the  best  in- 
struments, and  were  verified  several  times  without  finding  any 
perceptible  difference  by  these  various  verifications ;  whilst  the 
levelling  of  1799  was  undertaken  in  the  midst  of  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  dangers  of  warfare,  in  a  hostile  country,  and  in  a 
climate  to  which  the  engineers  were  not  accustomed. 

^^  Supposing,  therefore,  the  bed  of  the  canal  to  be  established 
at  the  depth  of  six  metres  — 50  below  low  water  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  greatest  excavation  would  be  at  the  bar  of  El 
Guisr^  and  would  show  a  total  depth  of  16  metres,  50,  which 
is  nothing  extraordinary,  supposing  it  even  twenty  metres. 
The  requisite  excavation  would  bear  no  comparison  with  what 
was  executed  in  Mexico  during  the  Spanish  oocupation.*' 

The  subject  of  the  comparative  levels  of  the  Bed  Sea  and 
Mediterranean  is  thus  referred  to,  in  the  very  able  report  of  the 
International  Commission,  published  in  1856. 

"  Since  the  operation  of  taking  the  level  by  M.  Lep^  in 
1799,  it  has  been  generally  admitted,  for  nearly  half  a  centuij) 
that  the  Red  Sea  had  an  elevation  about  9  metreS|  908|  at  tbe 
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igh  tide  at  the  sea  at  Suez  above  the  level  of  the  llediter- 
ranean  at  Pelusiom  at  ebb  tide.  When  Ihia  result  became 
known  to  the  savans  of  Europe,  at  the  beginning  of  thia  cen- 
totj,  there  were  only  a  few  superior  minds,  and  those  were 
b-small  in  number,  who  called  it  in  question.  Amongst  those 
p.Vbo  protested  against  it  were  the  great  Laplace  and  the  illus- 
trious Fourier.  Both  did  so  on  grounds  purely  theoretic,  be- 
lieving that  the  equilibrhim  of  the  waters  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  did  not  admit  of  a  possibility  of  this  phenomena.  Laplace 
had  not  been  in  Egypt.  But  Fourier  took  port  in  the  Egyp- 
tian expedition,  but  not  in  the  geometrical  operations  of  its 
savaos.  The  difference  in  the  level  of  the  two  seas  set  forth 
by  M.  LepSre  and  his  colleagues,  was  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  tradition  which  had  been  accepted  and  transmitted  down  to 
tbeir  times  from  the  highest  antiquity.  It  came  at  least  from 
the  tim'j  of  Aristotle,  who,  in  his  Meteorology  (Lib.  I,  cap,  14) 
had  said  that  tlie  Ked  Sea  was  higher  than  tlie  soil  of  Egypt, 
and  that  Sosostria,  who  had  commenced  digging  a  canal,  was 
obliged  to  cease  that  work,  as  at  a  later  period  Darius  waa 
obliged  to  do;  because,  fearing  that  the  Red  Sea  when  it  came 
to  mingle  with  the  Nile,  might  not  completely  destroy  the 

I  course  of  it.  This  idea  has  been  often  re-produced  eioce  the 
lisQe  of  Aristotle,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  had  some  in- 
fluence on  the  erroneous  conclusion  tliat  M.  Lepere  hod  come 
to." 

A  few  references  to  the  sites  of  the  ancient  canals  and  the 
several  localites  made  mention  of  by  M.  de  Lesseps  may  not  be 
misplaced  hero. 

The  first  attempt  to  connect  the  Ited  Sea  with  the  Mediter- 
raoean  we  are  told  by  Herodotus  was  made  by  Sesostris. 
^m  Xa   this  attempt  100,000  lives  were  sacrificed,  it  is  said. 
^  Kechos  consulted  anoracte  on  the  subject  of  the  undertaking 
P  end  the  response  might  have  come  from  Downing  Street,  if 
Downing  Street  had  then  been  in  existence.     "  The  canal  will 
Open  Egypt  to  the  invasion  of  strangers." 

'  Peraement  de  D'lstlime  de  Suei,  par.  H.  V,  de  L«asepe.    pKri»,  lUA' 
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The  canal  was  completed,  however,  so  &r  as  to  admit  of 
merchandize  being  conveyed  from  the  Nile  to  the  Bed  Sea. 
-    Trajan  and  the  renowned  Saracen,  Amron,  Caliph  Omar's 
Egyptian  Governor,  re-opened  the  canal  at  intervals  of  about 
600  years. 

The  only  remains  of  it  serviceable  now  is  a  small  portion  at 
Cairo  <^ed  the  Kalisch. 

The  level  of  the  Bed  Sea  up  to  a  very  late  period  was  erro- 
neously considered  to  be  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  Nile  at  the  lowest 
period  of  the  waters  of  that  river  at  Cairo,  and  five  feet  lower 
than  the  Nile  at  its  highest  period. 

The  remains  of  the  old  canal  on  the  borders  of  the  Pelusiac 
month  of  the  Nile  are  connected  with  sites  of  ancient  cities 
renowned  in  Hebrew  lore. 

Bae  Wilson  has  erroneously  described  Mansoura,  as  the  Zoan 
of  the  sacred  volume ;  Danville,  however,  and  Hamilton  are 
good  authorities,  and  they  describe  San  as  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Zoan. 

"  Samna,"  says  Danville,  "  was  the  ancient  Tanis ;  it  took 
in  the  translation  of  the  Septuagint  made  in  Egypt,  the  name 
of  Tzoan,  from  which  San  is  derived." 

^^  It  is  singular,"  says  Hamilton,  ^'  that  Josephos  should 
designate  in  this  way  the  ruins  of  a  vast  city,  which  had  been 
rendered  so  conspicuous  by  the  curses  denounced  against  it  by 
the  prophets  of  his  country,  and  fiilfilled  by  the  avenging  hand 
of  heaven.  But  it  was  now  several  centuries  since  the  mighty 
Zoan  had  been  levelled  with  the  dust ;  and  a  scene  of  desola- 
tion had  succeeded  to  the  abundance  and  wealth  of  a  metro- 
polis." •'  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Itineray  of  Antoine  as  being 
forty  four  miles  from  Pelusium,  which  seems  to  agree  with 
the  admeasurement  lately  made.  Larcher,  in  his  notes  on  the 
translation  of  Herodotus,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
ancient  name  of  Tanis  is  only  applicable  to  the  Island  of  Then- 
nesus,  notwithstanding  that  the  Hebrew  Zoan  is  uniformly 
rendered  Tanis  in  the  Septuagint 
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That  it  was  an  ancient  city  we  liave  the  teatimony  of  the 
Scriptures.  "  Now  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan 
in  Egypt." 

"  It  was  here,"  says  Hamilton,  "  the  Pharaohs  bad  their 
Bplendid  palaces ;  it  was  here  that  Moaea  performed  bia 
miracles  before  them ;  'Marvellous  things  did  he  io  the  sight 
of  their  father  iu  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  field  of  Zoan ;'  and 
here  in  the  vicinity  of  Salebie,  lay  that  pasture  land  which 
was  the  Glosben  of  the  Hebrews," 

Bryant  in  speaking  of  the  space  between  the  Peluaiac  branch 
and  the  Red  Sea,  says,  "  The  Jews  who  during  their  captivity 
betook  themselves  to  this  country,  thought  it  no  despicable 
spot  to  settle  in." 

The  country  between  San  and  Salehie,  now  on  the  verge  of 
the  desert,  was  probably  the  Goshen  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
interest  excited  by  controversies  on  this  subject,  and  that  also 
of  the  channel  of  the  ancient  canal  from  Suez  to  the  Nile  de- 
termines a  route  of  mine  nearly  thirty  five  years  ago  by  Salehie 
and  Peiusium  to  Suez.  "  That  San  is  the  site  of  that  Zoan 
where  Moses  performed  the  miracles  before  Phoraoh,  and 
that  the  Israelites  took  their  departing  from  that  city,  and 
jonmied  through  that  desert,  on  the  verge  of  which  their 
Goshen  was  situated,  ia  taken  for  granted  by  some  of  our 
best  informed  travellers.  When  the  children  of  Israel  jonr- 
nied  from  Rameaes  to  Succoth,  "  about  six  hundred  thousand 
on  foot  that  were  men,  besides  children,"  their  route  it  is 
supposed  waa  from  San  to  Salehie  fifteen  miles  from  Zoan :  and 
from  thence  to  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Suez.  The  tirst 
account  of  their  arrival  at  the  Red  Sea  ia  when  they  "  encamp 
at  Fihahiroth,  betwen  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over  against 
Baalzephon."" 

After  waiting  at  San  three  days  for  onr  Bedouin  guides,  they 
at  last  arrived ;  and  at  five  the  next  morning  we  set  out  for 
Suez. 

Elsewhere  I  have  given  an  account  of  a  journey  of  mine  to 
Maddeu'e  Travels  in  th«  But,  vol.  li.,  p.  180. 
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Sues,  and  of  the  r^nains  of  tbe  anoi^ii  6uia1  and  iti  yicauty, 
at  a  period  when  railway  travelling  wat  Bot  ia  being  in  tl»laBl 

of  the  Pharaohs. 

^^  At  the  extremity  of  the  Golf  of  Suez,  five  or  rix  niles  tnm 
the  town,  I  observed  a  portion  of  the  remains  <^  the  aMSMt 
canal  which  joined  the  Nile :  the  bank  on  the  eastern  nde  ii 
from  eight  to  ten  feet  high,  and  the  breadth  of  theeanal  a|qpein 
to  have  been  thirty  feet ;  it  mns  north  north-weat,  and,  on  Ae 
route  from  Salehie,  its  course  may  be  traced  for  half  a  day  k 
that  direction.  The  Saline  marshes  which  extend  fifteen  or 
eighteen  miles  from  Suez,  in  the  direction  <^  Salehie^  mark  its 
bed.  Hamilton  thought  he  saw  the  termination  of  this  canal 
in  the  Nile,  near  Bclbeis,  and  Burckhardt  has  laid  down  iti 
course  in  the  direction  of  Belbeis,  but  I  believe  it  terminated 
in  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  near  Salehie;  for  here,  oi 
the  left  of  our  route,  towards  Suez,  I  found  the  bed  of  an 
ancient  canal,  much  wider  than  any  of  the  modem  cmes ;  and, 
as  I  could  trace  its  course  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  fifiy 
yards,  I  thought  it  very  probable  that  it  was  the  continnatioa 
of  the  canal  from  Suez.  It  is  supposed  its  course,  in  Burd:- 
hardt's  map,  is  too  much  to  the  west ;  instead  of  turning  (M 
towards  Belbeis,  it  should  be  traced  north  north-west,  in  the 
direction  of  Salehie. 

Strabo  speaks  of  this  canal  falling  into  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  of  its  being  anterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy; 
other  authors  ascribed  its  construction  to  Necho,  and  its  per- 
fection to  one  of  the  Ptolemies.* 

The  Lake  Muzak  is  only  five  miles  distant  fit>m  Damietta, 
and  the  voyage  to  San  is  commonly  accomplished  in  two 
days. 

The  ancient  geography  of  MenzaM^  and  its  vicinity  m  the 
Delta,  is  of  so  much  importance  in  determining  the  site  of  the 
canal  from  Suez  to  the  Nile,  and  more  especially  the  qK)4 
where  Zoan  stood,  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  the 

*  Madden*8  XrayeUin  1^9  £ait|  ip^l  2»  ^  2(17. 
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modem  canals  and  outlets  whick  merk  the  seven  anoient 
brandies  of  the  Nile. 

The  Canal  of  Eelioub  marks  the  Peliusiac  Branch. 

The  Oanal  of  Moes  marks  the  Tanitic  do. 

The  Canal  of  Ashmoum  marks  the  Mendesian  do. 

The  Canal  of  Bebek  Boorlos  marks  the  Sebennytic  do. 

The  Bogmz  of  Damietta  marks  the  Phatnitic  do. 

The  Bogas  of  Bosetta  marks  the  Bolbitine  do. 

The  old  Canal  of  Abookir  marks  the  Canopic  do. 

Of  these,  two  only  of  the  original  months  are  now  remaining, 
•^the  Damietta  and  Bosetta  branches.  The  French  found  the 
CKfareme  length  ci  the  lake  to  be  forty-three  thousand  fathoms, 
and  its  extreme  width  twelve  thousand,  But  from  my  own 
ohMTvation  of  the  time  required  to  traverse  it,  I  should  judge 
it  to  be  sixty-five  miles  long  and  fifteen  broad.* 

The  lake  MenzaU,  properly  speaking,  is  not  a  maritime  lake, 
hot  formed  by  the  increase  of  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile,t 
at  the  expense  of  the  Tanitic  and  Mendesian  branches ;  and 
thereby,  the  sea  having  no  opposition  to  its  passage  through  the 
dry  channels  of  the  latter  branches ;  the  depth  of  the  lake  is 
flfom  three  to  five  feet,  and  on  pushing  an  oar  to  the  bottom,  I 
have  observed  it  coated  with  the  common  mud  of  the  Nile,  for 
about  twenty  inches  deep. 

About  twelve  miles  from  Metari^h,  we  entered  the  canal  of 
J£ms,  which  takes  the  name  of  MesAraA  for  six  miles ;  about 
five  miles  more  from  the  mouth,  the  canal  is  dammed  up  to 
prevent  the  infiux  of  the  salt  water  of  the  lake.^ 

So  much  for  the  sites  of  the  old  canals  referred  to  by  M.  de 
Lesseps. 

On  the  first  report  of  the  international  commissioners,  the 
Yieeroy  ooafirmed  the  first  concession  to  M.  de  Lesseps  by  a 
second  charter,  dated  30th  November,  1854,  on  ascertaining 
that  the  Porte  would  raise  no  obstacle  to  the  undertaking. 

•  Maddea*!  TnTdi  in  the  Bast,  Vol.  iL  p.  170. 

t  Haodotoa  tmy%  the  DsmieMft  branch,  was  dug  bj  the  inhabitanti. 

t  ]faddsD*t  IhtTds  in  tba  Eait,  VoL  iL  p.  175. 
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The  next  step  of  M.  de  Lesseps  was  the  organization  of  le- 
soorces  for  the  project  He  tells  us,  in  his  work,  published  in 
1856,  that ''  a  number  of  capitalists  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in 
Oermany,  Italy,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Be^um,  had 
offered  to  advance  the  scheme  by  advances,  the  amount  of  which 
was  ahready  more  than  sufficient  for  its  requirements." 

But  there  is  no  mention  made  of  any  advances,  or  prospect 
of  any  assistance  at  the  hands  of  Britisb  capitalists.  M.  de 
Lesseps  could  not,  however,  avoid  recognising  tihe  considerable 
amount  of  cold  water  that  was  generously  contributed  in  the 
British  Press,  in  Parliament,  and  in  official  publications  in  our 
Blue  Books,  and  thrown  unsparingly  on  the  scheme  of  the  Sues 
Maritime  Canal,  by  a  French  projector. 

When  the  scheme  was  approved  and  adopted  by  Said  Pacha, 
^^  a  concession  "  was  formally  given  to  M.  de  Lesseps,  coupled 
with  certain  remarkable  conditions,  one  of  which,  must  have 
largely,  or  rather  mainly  contributed  to  the  determination  come 
to  by  the  international  commissioners,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  After  having  passed  in  review  the  numerous  projects  sub- 
mitted to  various  governments,  or  to  the  public  for  more  than 
fifty  years,  I  grant  perfect  liberty  for  the  application  of  those 
means  that  science  shall  recognise  to  be  best  to  bring  the  Bed 
Sea  and  the  Mediterranean  into  communication,  at  any  point  of 
the  Isthmus,  eastward  of  the  course  of  the  Nile ;  but  I  declare 
that  I  will  not  authorise  the  Grand  Maritime  Suez  Canal  Com- 
pany, to  adopt  any  track  which  shall  have  its  point  of  departure 
on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  the  west  of  the  Damietta 
branch,  and  which  shall  traverse  the  course  of  the  Nile." 

By  the  terms  of  the  Firman  of  Concession,  granted  to  M.  de 
Lesseps  in  1854,  by  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 

1.  Mr.  Lesseps  is  charged  with  the  formation  of  a  Company 
for  the  construction  of  the  Maritime  Canal. 

2.  The  Director  of  the  Company  is  to  be  always  appointed  by 
the  Egyptian  Grovemment. 

3.  The  term  of  the  grant  is  for  99  years  from  the  date  of 
opening  the  Canal. 
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4.  The  works  to  be  executed  at  the  cost  of  the  Company. 
The  necessary  land  required  for  the  Canal  and  Ports,  not  be- 
longing to  private  persons,  to  be  granted  by  the  Government, 
free  of  cost  The  fortifications  the  Government  may  think 
proper  to  erect,  to  be  at  the  cost  of  Government. 

6.  The  Gtovemment  to  receive  from  the  Company  annually 
15  per  cent  of  the  nett  profits. 

6.  The  tariff  of  dues  for  the  passage  of  the  Canal  of  Suez,  to 
be  r^;ulated  by  the  government  and  the  agents  between  the 
Company  and  the  Vice  Roy. 

7.  In  case  the  Company  see  fit  to  connect  the  Nile  with  the 
Maritime  Canal,  the  Viceroy  would  give  up  to  the  Company 
the  uncultivated  government  lands,  that  shall  be  irrigated  and 
cultivated  by  the  Company  for  ten  years,  free  of  taxation. 

8.  The  land  required  for  the  Maritime  Canal,  and  the  branch 
one  connecting  it  with  the  Nile,  not  to  be  made  objects  of 
speculation. 

9.  The  Company  shall  be  allowed  to  use  all  mines  and 
quarries  of  the  public  domain,  for  the  works  of  the  Canal  and 
erections  connected  with  it,  and  shall  be  exempted  from  dues 
on  the  importation  of  all  machines  and  materials. 

10.  At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  grant,  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  take  the  place  of  the  Company,  and  to  enjoy  all 
the  rights  of  the  latter.  The  plant  and  moveables  to  be  taken 
by  agreement  or  arbitration. 

11.  The  statutes  of  the  company  must  be  submitted  to  the 
government,  and  have  its  sanction  and  approbation. 

12.  The  Viceroy  will  give  his  true  co-operation  and  that  of 
all  the  functionaries  of  Egyi)t  to  the  undertaking. 

The  works  not  to  commence  until  they  are  authorised  by  the 
Porte. 

Alexandria,  May,  19,  1855. 

InM.  deLesseps's  memorial,  in  1854,  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egjrpt, 
setting  forth  the  advantages  of  the  projected  maritime  canal,  a 
table  is  given  shewing  the  comparative  distances  between  several 
European  ports  and  Bombay  via  Suez,  and  by  the  long  sea 
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F^tTS.  DISTASCB  TO  BOIOJIT  Of  IBAOUBS. 


From  FiaSoQC. 

London .^.  5,d60 

Trieste    5,960 

St  Peteraboig  ...  6,550 

Macseilles  .........  5,650 

Amsterdam    5,950 

Lisbou    5,850 

Ck)nstantiiiople ...  6,100 


Ft^  Gape  of 
QoodHope. 

8,100 

2,840 

8,700 

3,874 

8,100 

8,500 

1«800 


8,080 

••••••  8^808 

8|S78 

8,850 

••••••  mJSUm 

••M«.  4^880 


In  the  second  English  publication  of  M.  de  Iiesseps,  pabliahed 
in  1856,  a  table  is  given  of  the  distances  in  marine  miles  (of 
1852  metres),  between  the  principal  commercial  ports  of  Europe 
and  America  to  Ceylon,  as  more  jnstlj  to  be  considered  a  cen- 
tral port  for  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing data  are  taken: — 
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From 


FiaCapeof 
Good  Hope. 

London  14,340 

Trieste    15,480 

St  Petersbuiig   ...      15,660 

Marseilles  14,500 

Amaterdun    14,460 

Lisbon    13,500 

€k>n8tantinople ...      1 5,630 


aaTod* 

7,800 

7,040 

5,220 

10,280 

8,620 

7,040 

5,490 

9,010 

7,420 

7,040 

6,190 

7,810 

4,700 

10,980 

In  the  second  English  publication,  edited  by  M.  de  Lesaepa, 
^'  Minister  Plenipotentiary,"  that  appeared  in  1856,  entitled 
"New  Facts  and  Figures  relative  to  the  Sues  Canal,  with  a 
reply  of  M.  B.  de  St  Hilaire,  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,"  we 
are  informed  that  M.  de  Lesseps  invited  the  civil  engineers  of 
the  principal  European  nations  to  form  an  international  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  to  examine  on  the  spot  the  several  fHrojects 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  undertaking.  A  com- 
mission was  accordingly  appointed,  in  which  it  is  said  the 
engineering  science  of  England,  France,  Austria,  Prosaia, 
ItcJy,  Holland  and  Belgium  were  represented. 
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The  commieBioners  met  in  Paris  in  Oct  1855,  and  it  was  de- 
terniiaed  that  a  majoritjr  of  tbo  members  should  proceed  to 

In  Dec.  1855  the  commissioners  commenced  their  inquiries 
and  exiuninatians  at  Suez,  and  terminated  them  at  Pelusium. 
'Die  reaulta  of  their  labours  are  the  following  conclusionfl,  which 
M.  de  LesBeps  says,  "  The  scientific  world  may  henceforth  look 
apon  ae  ascertained  facta." 

The  bay  or  goipb  of  Pelusium  has  undeservedly  been  always 
hdd  in  bad  repute.  The  eea  of  mnd,  which  is  said  to  exist 
there,  "  is  a  perfect  chimera,"  the  waters  are  limped,  the  shore 
la  composed  of  fine  smooth  sand.  At  three  miles'  distance  &om 
the  beach  no  trace  of  mud  was  to  be  found,  and  no  mud  banks 
were  in  existence,  which,  it  had  been  asserted  confidently,  did 
exist,  and  must  render  navigation  impossible  in  these  inhos- 
pitable waters.  The  commissionerB  spent  a  month  examining 
the  bay  and  the  coast  of  Pelusium,  taking  soundings  with  great 
care  and  accuracy.  The  Gulph  of  Pelusium  facing  the  north- 
east is  60  kilometres  in  breadth  and  20  in  depth,  and  is  bor- 
dered by  a  narrow  belt  of  fine  sand,  not  moveable,  which  during 
the  memory  of  man  has  not  undergone  any  material  change  in 
form.  In  advance  of  this  narrow  sand  belt  out  at  sea  there 
is  a  zone  of  fine  sand  similar  to  that  on  the  beach,  and  ending 
at  a  depth  of  about  10  metres,  "  at  which  point  commences  <m 
immense  bed  of  mad,  advancing  far  into  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
The  bottom  has  throughout  a  regular  slope,  and  gradual  incli- 
nation. Its  greatest  inclination  is  facing  the  lieight  of  Tennis, 
where  a  depth  of  8  metres  exists  at  a  distance  of  2300  metres 
from  the  beach.  To  the  west  it  continues  much  the  same  as  far 
as  DamicttA,  but  eastward  it  sensibly  dimiuishes  up  to  Fchistmn, 
where  a  depth  of  8  metres  is  not  found  uniii  7,600  metres  from 
tl*e  shore.  Winds  from  the  W.N.W.  prevail  two-thirds  of 
the  year,  and  in  winter  are  the  most  vioieuL  The  currents  are 
nearly  imperceptible.  T/re  (^posits  of  sand  in  tfie  Gulph  of 
PeliiaiuM  arc  as  aticierU  as  the  Nile  itself,  and  yet  their  increase 
dxring  the  lapse  oj  a^es  is  inappreciable. 
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^^From  all  these  observationg,  it  becomes  evident  that  in 
fonning  a  harbour  in  the  Golph  of  Pelosinm,  there  wonld  be 
nothing  to  fear  from  accnmolations  brought  by  the  waters  of  the 
Nile." 

.  The  only  cause  Jar  apprehension  wouldbein  the  shifting  iand$ 
driven  in  various  directions  by  storms  from  the  N.  W.  and  N.K 
Bnt  this  danger  is  to  be  obviated  by  carrying  out  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour  as  far  as  the  belt  of  mud. 

The  materials  for  the  construction  of  the  harbour  would  have 
to  be  brought  along  the  shores  of  Syria,  from  the  islands  of 
Cyprus,  Rhodes,  or  Scarpanto. 

The  commissioners  returned  to  Alexandria,  and  from  Pelusium 
to  the  former  port  the  length  of  the  voyage  in  the  Egyptian 
frigate  "  the  Nile"  was  twenty  hours. 

On  their  arrival  at  Alexandria,  they  reported  to  the  Viceroy 
^^  That  the  direct  canal  from  Pelusium  to  Suez  was  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem,  and  that  there  existed  no  other  prac- 
tical manner  of  joining  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean ; 
that  the  execution  of  this  maritime  canal  was  easy  and  its 
success  certain.  That  the  two  harbours  required  to  be  con- 
structed at  Suez  and  Pelusium  presented  no  difficulties  but  such 
as  were  of  an  ordinary  character.  The  harbour  at  Suez  would 
open  on  a  spacious  and  safe  roadstead,  accessible  in  all  weathers, 
and  in  which  a  depth  of  eight  metres  is  found  at  1,600  metres 
from  the  shore  ;  that  at  Pelusium,  being  situated  between  the 
mouths  of  Oum  Fareg  and  Oum  Ghemile,  in  a  region  where  a 
depth  of  eight  metres  is  found  at  2,300  metres  from  the  shore 
the  bottom  presents  a  good  hold.  Finally,  the  Commission  de- 
clared that  the  total  expense  would  not  exceed  the  sum  stated 
in  the  precursory  scheme — 200,000,000  of  francs,  or  in  sterling 
£6,400,000." 

The  Viceroy,  at  the  time  of  his  approval  of  the  project,  is 
made  to  appear  a  generous  contributor  to  the  great  undertaking. 
*'  Tlie  Viceroy  of  Egyi)t,"  says  M.  de  Lesseps,  "  was  the  first  to 
come  forward  with  a  subscription  to  the  amount  of  30,000,000 
of  francs  (upwards  of  a  million  sterling)^  and  to  subscribe  an 
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additional  two  millions  of  francs  as  an  investment  for  the 
benefit  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  his  army."  If  the  tenth 
part  of  the  amount  subscribed  by  His  Highness  was  actually 
paid  down,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  1855,  must  have  been  in 
a  happier  position  than  he  was  in  in  1860,  when  I  was  last  in 
Egypt,  to  be  able  to  subscribe  30,000,000  of  francs  for  a  project 
of  very  uncertain  accomplishment,  and  to  invest  in  it  2,000,000 
for  his  army. 

At  the  period  of  my  visit,  the  payment  of  his  army  and  his 
civil  employes  had  been  in  arrear  upwards  of  eighteen  months, 
indeed  his  government  was  in  a  state  of  insolvency. 

M.  B.  de  St.  Helaire,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
who  accompanied  the  International  Commission  to  Suez  and 
Pelusium  on  the  mission  of  inquiry  and  investigation,  replying 
to  an  adverse  article  on  M.  de  Lesseps's  scheme,  published  in 
the  "  Edinburgh  Review,"  of  Jan.  1856,  says,  the  two  positions 
taken  by  the  reviewer,  which  are  specious,  and  need  to  be 
reftited,  are  the  following  : — 

1st.  That  the  proposed  Maritime  Canal  is  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  very  great  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered 
in  the  roadstead  of  Suez,  and  on  account  of  the  absolutely  in- 
surmountable difficulties  which  are  presented  in  the  Bay  of 
Pelusium. 

2nd.  That  even  if  the  project  were  practicable  and  acually 
accomplished,  it  would  be  useless  to  commerce,  because  the  Bed 
Sea  is  very  nearly  impracticable  to  sailing  vessels,  and  the 
saving  in  point  of  distance  by  means  of  the  Maritime  Canal, 
would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  enormous  obstacles 
which  would  have  to  be  encountered  in  those  seas. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  refer  either  to  the  details 
of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer's  objections,  or  M.  St.  Helaire's 
extensive  refutations. 


VOL.  n.  2  p 
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QBJEcrnoNS  to  the  Suez  Oanal  Pbojeot. 


In  the  sTiinmer  of  1860  a  very  yalnable  paper  was  preienied 
0  the  British  Parliament  in  retnm  to  an  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  dated  the  9th  of  Feb.,  1860,  intitled : 
Extracts  from  an  inquiry  into  the  soundness  of  M.  De  Lesseps's 

Reasonings  and  Arguments  on  the  practicability  of  the  Sues 

Canal.     By  Captain  T.  Spratt,  RN.,  C.B.,  F.RS. 

The  projects,  we  are  told  by  Captain  Spratt,  embrace  two 
classes  of  engineering  works,  viz. — the  cutting  a  gigantic  canal 
through  the  isthmus;  and  the  formation  of  a  sea-port  or 
deep  entrance  into  it,  from  a  tideless  and  shallow  sea,  in 
the  vicinity  of  one  of  the  larger  class  rivers. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  this  canal  is  dependent  upon  or  se- 
condary to  the  practicability  of  making  and  maintaining  a 
deep  entrance  to  it  from  the  tideless  Mediterranean. 

And  it  is  argued  and  asserted  by  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  great 
mover  of  this  question,  that  the  harbour  on  either  side  presents 
no  diflBlculty  that  engineering  skill  cannot  surmount,  and  con- 
sistent with  its  practicability  as  a  commercial  project 

Those  arguments  and  reasonings  are  based  upon  one  or  two 
very  extraordinary  and  important  views,  viz.,  that  the  sea  coast  of 
Egypt  is  now  mainly,  indeed  entirely,  the  result  of  a  maritime 
production,  and  consequently  that  the  anciently  apprehended 
diflSculty  respecting  the  filling  up  of  any  harbour  formed  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Nile,  and  so  near  to  it  as  M.  de  Lesseps  pro- 
poses, is  not  founded  on  a  true  knowledge  of  the  local  in- 
fluences ;  although  asserted  so  long  ago  as  the  days  of 
Herodotus,  when  Egypt  was  both  far  more  populous  and  far 
more  enlightened  than  at  this  time,  so  that  the  founder  of 
Alexandria  was  guided  by  the  local  opinions  in  respect  to  the 
proper  position  for  the  site  of  this  city  and  port,  that  was  in- 
tended to  be  the  emporium  of  the  world. 

And  all  AL  de  Lesseps's  arguments  in  consequence  tend  to 
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e  thia  aBsertion,  by  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  accu- 
mnlations  on  the  shore  of  the  Delta  aro  now  due  to  a  sea  origin 
only ;  and  thus  rendering  the  depositions  of  the  miglity  Nile 
as  M(7,  or  of  none  effect. 

Much  of  this  assertion  may  startle  a  reflecting  mind  who 
has  at  all  studied  the  effect  of  rivers  in  other  localities ;  much 
aa  it  may  startle  also  the  geographer,  geologist,  and  hydrogrft- 
pher,  as  a  remarkable  assertion  to  make  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  yet  from  the  manner  it  has  been  discussed 
and  treated  in  some  of  its  points  and  facts  connected  with  the 
local  conditions,  the  reason  seems  to  be  in  a  measure  sound  :  I 
mean  on  a  anperficial  investigation  of  them. 

Because  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  seem  to  be  not  much  farther 
removed  from  the  sea  than  when  Strabo  wrote,  and  because  the 
months  of  the  Nile  also  have  not  advanced  at  any  remarkable 
amount  for  such  a  river  for  many  centuries. 

But  does  thia  really  prove  that  the  Nile  has  ceased  to  exer- 
cise any  influence  on  the  shallows  of  the  Bay  of  Pelnaiom  or 
its  «(^ac«nt  coast  ? — for  this  is  the  real  point  of  the  question  j 
and  is  such  an  apparent  anomaly  amongst  rivers  such  a  re- 
markable exception  to  the  previously  entertained  laws  of 
other  rivers — the  Danube,  tlie  Po,  and  as  the  Rhine,  true  ? 

Especially  when  it  is  so  well  known  that  Egypt  owes  its  fer- 
tility to  the  annual  depositions  from  the  Nile  to  the  more 
superficial  and  therefore  lighter  portions  of  its  suspended 
matter ;  the  heavier  and  grosser  being  of  course  rolled  and 
carried  along  in  tlie  lower  part  of  this  great  stream. 

Such  an  assertion,  then,  is  indeed  startling,  in  the  face  of  the 
entertained  notions  regarding  the  influences  of  rivers  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  argued  by  M.  de  Leaseps,  it  has  been  successfully  received 
by  the  commercial  commaoities  of  England,  France,  and  Aus- 
tria, who  have  been  invited  to  risk  their  millions  in  the  project, 
from  thua  believing  it  a  remunerative  and  practicable  nnder- 
',  because  apparently  founded  opon  a  profound  and  sound 
2  r  3 
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knowledge  of  the  local  conditions  and  difficulties  that  are  to  be 
contended  with. 

Thus  the  argument  and  reasonings  of  M.  de  Lesseps  go  to 
prove  that  the  coast  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  from  Tripoli  to  Syria, 
is  composed  of  a  similar  alluvium,  being  covered  with  sand- 
banks, which  owe  their  origin  to  the  abrasion  of  the  sea;  hut 
that  from  some  unknown  reason  their  originating  causes  have 
ceased  to  operate  upon  this  coast,  and  this  he  endeavours  to 
prove  by  the  following  passage,  which  seems  to  confirm  his 
arguments,  and  to  be  the  rock  of  his  theory  and  project : — 

"  Now  it  appears  that  for  many  ages  the  sands  have  ceased 
to  extend  the  Pelusiac  shore,  as  is  manifested  from  the  well- 
ascertained  position  of  Pelusium,  the  ruins  of  which  still  re- 
main. Strabo,  in  his  '  Itinerary,'  says  that  Pelusium  is  situated 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  sea ;  the  French  engineers 
of  the  expedition  have  verified  this  distance  by  measuring  IjGO) 
toises,  or  3,000  metres,  from  its  remains  to  the  shore." 

In  1847  the  distance  between  tliese  two  points  had  not 
varied,  as  it  is  marked  on  tlie  plan  with  tlie  figure  3J») 
metres,  and  at  tlie  present  day  it  is  still  the  same." 

In  fact,  by  reading  all  the  accounts  of  ancient  authors,  and 
comparing  them  with  what  actually  exists,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  shores  of  the  Delta  have  varied  verv  little  in 
historic  times." 

The  sea  sands,  then,  have  long  ceased  to  accumulate,  and 
the  fact  may  be  exj)lained  by  assuming  that  the  destniction  of 
the  coasts  of  ilorocco,  Algeria,  Candia,  and  other  parts,  wbich 
destruction,  we  repeat,  alone  furnishes  the  materials  of  mari- 
time alluvium,  has  abated,  from  some  cause  or  other.  It  may 
also  be  assumed  that  the  sands  which  were  formerlv  driven  bv 
winds  and  currents  into  the  Gulf  of  I^elusium,  are  now  cast  ou 
the  African  coast,  between  Trii)oli  and  Alexandria,  and  driven 
inland  in  the  shape  of  downs. 

Tlie  fact  is  that  no  new  doons  are  now  seen  furminsr  the 
Isthmus ;  those  on  the  sea  shore  being  of  ancient  formation. 
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ID<1  nearly  all  naturally  tixeil  by  vegetation.  In  conclaslon,  the 
extension  of  the  Pohisiac  sliore,  if  sach  extension  there  be,  is 
too  insignificant  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Thus,  by  the  assumptions  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  laws  of 
nature  are  suspended,  aneifut  opinions  and  apprehensions  are 
denied,  modem  experience  also  set  at  naught,  because  the 
shore  at  Pelusium  has  apparently  advanced  but  little  on  the 
sea  since  the  days  of  Strabo. 

Surely  a  project  involving  the  exiienditnre  of  eight  or  ten 
millions  is  not  to  be  baseil  upon  bucIi  assumptions  or  assertions. 
For  they  are  not,  in  my  humble  judgment  and  experience,  a 
true  solution  of  the  question,  or  a  true  investigation  of  nature, 
or  founded  on  sound  reasonings,     ,     .     . 

On  inspecting  a  chart  of  the  coast,  it  will  be  seen  also  that 
the  coast  and  shallowe  oli'  Alexandria  are  for  the  most  part 
rocky  and  not  sandy,  as  M.  de  Lesseps  states,  and  so  is  the 
greater  part  of  the  coast  to  tbe  westward  as  far  as  Cyrene, 
being  i'ormed  of  rocky  lieodlaudg  and  a  rocky  shore  line,  that 
are  the  roots  or  salient  prongs  of  mountain  ranges. 

For  Alexandria,  or  rather  Abou-kir  Castle,  stands  upon  the 
termination  of  this  rocky  shore,  which  once  no  doubt  jutted 
out  into  the  sea  as  a  long  peninsula  of  land,  being  elevated 
&om  50  to  100  feet  above  it. 

And  immediately  off,  and  to  Ihe  westwardof  Alexandria,  the 
sea  is  deep ;  there  being  upwards  of  100  feet  depth  at  only  two 
miles  distance  from  the  shore,  whilst  off  the  bay  of  Pelusium 
that  depth  does  not  exist  neai'er  than  twenty  miles,  so  that  this 
fact  at  once  indicates  that  in  advancing  to  the  westward  of  the 
Nile  we  are  departing  from  tbe  true  origin  of  these  vast  shal- 
lows and  sand-banks  which  extend  off  the  coast,  and  form  the 
Suez  Isthmus  and  Nile  Delta. 

Thus  the  coast  abrasion  theory  of  M.  de  Lesseps  is  at  fault, 
an  evident  fallacy  at  the  first  stop  of  the  investigation  on  the 
line  from  whence  he  attributes  the  ancient  origin  of  these  ac- 
cumulations, viz.,  from  Tripoli  and  Morocco. 
H  .  It  is   necessary  and  just  to  the  commercial  Interest  desiri] 
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to  embark  in  the  project  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  know  these  import- 
ant facts  ere  they  risk  their  millions  in  the  undertaking,  instead 
of  discovering  them  only  when  swamped  in  the  sands  they  will 
have  to  contend  against ;  and  then  to  discover  also,  when  too 
late  to  amend  it,  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  wiser  than  M. 
de  Lesseps  admits,  when  he  listened  to  the  local  opinion  re- 
garding the  influence  of  the  Nile  upon  his  harbour,  if  formed 
to  the  eastward  of  it.  At  least,  with  all  due  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  that  able  gentleman,  the  above  facts  and  my 
hydrographic  experience  of  the  Mediterranean,  observes  Cap- 
tain Spratt,  extending  over  a  period  of  twenty  years,  teach  me 
to  believe  so. 

(Signed)  T.  Spratt, 

Captain,  RN. 
Malta,  30  January,  1858. 

EXTRACTS  from  an  Investigation  of  the  Effect  of  the  Pre- 
vailing Wave  Influence  on  the  Nile's  Deposits,  and  upon  the 
Littoral  of  its  Delta. 

By  Captain  Spratt,  RN. 

The  effect  of  the  prevailing  wave  stroke  on  the  littoral  drift  of 
matter  discharged  from  the  Nile's  eml)ouchures  is  undoubtedly 
a  point  of  much  importance  in  the  consideration  of  the  practi- 
cability of  maintaining  a  harbour  in  Pelusium  Bay.  And  con- 
ceiving, from  my  experience  of  the  Delta  of  the  Danube  and 
elsewhere,  that  as  the  prevailing  winds,  and  therefore  the  pre- 
vailing wave  movement  and  currents  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  are 
from  the  north-west  and  westward,  the  small  extension  of  the 
shores  of  the  delta  to  seaward  is  thus  accoimted  for,  in  causing 
a  littoral  disi)ersiou  of  the  Nile's  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  viz., 
to  the  eastward :  and  as  far  even  as  the  shores  of  Syria,  that  is 
since  the  shores  of  the  delta  have  advanced  so  far  north  as  to 
be  within  reach  of  their  influence.  Consequently,  that  to  the 
westward  of  the  Nile,  and  so  near  to  it  as  Alexandria,  the  Nile's 
influence  was  probably  nil ;  and  that  even  directly  off  the  coast, 
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the  Nile's  influence  would  probably  be  found  to  extend  but  for 
:i  few  miles  only. 

To  test  this  view  I  commenced  an  examination  of  the  sea 
shore  and  8ea  bottom  at  ditlerent  depths  oif  the  whole  Egyp- 
tian coast ;  and  then  compared  their  result  with  those  obtained 
from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  iit  different  localities,  from  the 
shallows  of  its  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  delta,  and  also  from 
those  iound  at  its  apex  near  Cairo ;  as  places  affording  true  in- 
dications of  the  matter  which  the  river  annually  transports  and 
deposits  in  the  sea. 


The  westerly  gales  and  prevaUino;  north-west  breezes  are  un- 
doubtedly the  accumulating  and  moving  causes  of  this  stream 
of  sand  dunes  which  extend  from  Cape  Brulos  to  Damietta ; 
for  as  fast  as  the  wind  removes  the  sun-dried  sand  from  the 
beach,  the  surf  re-accumulates  it  again  during  every  gale. 

This  was  not  only  evident,  by  an  examination  at  two  or  three 
intermediate  localities,  but  was  confirmed  by  the  natives 
wherever  I  landed  upon  the  shore.  At  times  it  completely 
buries  the  huts  of  the  coast  guHrdsmen ;  and  during  strong 
gales  from  the  westward  (the  quarter  they  all  describe  as  that 
from  whence  the  sand  comes)  it  is  not  possible  to  walk  against 

The  piercing  of  the  Alps  for  a  railway  is  comprehensible,  as 
k  poeeible  project,  because  on  the  day  the  passage  is  opened, 
^e  main  difticulties  are  overcome.  But  to  endeavour  to  con- 
ind  in  perpetuity  by  dredging  or  by  prolongation  of  piers 
■lilgainst  the  whole  littoral  movement  of  the  Nile's  deposit  upon 
Vfjie  embouchure  of  a  dead-water  harbour,  is  only  the  commence- 
lent  of  a  perpetual  ditliculty,  connected  with  tlio  gigantic 
gineering  project  of  the  proposed  canalisation  of  the  Isth- 
8  of  Suez,  with  a  channel  of  27  feet  deep.  For  every  gale 
1  obstruct  the  navigation,  and  crowd  the  bay  and  canal  with 
tained  shipping — will  renew  the  obstruction  and  difficulty  of 
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ingress  and  egress,  by  throwing  forward  continually  the  sands 
and  moving  matter  upon  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  raising 
its  shallows :  and  these  to  an  amount  of  which,  in  my  hmnhle 
opinion,  the  dispersal  of  my  eleven  bags  of  clinkers  after  only 
twelve  days  of  the  month  of  May  weather  gives  but  a  very  in- 
significant idea,  especially,  too,  as  at  the  season  of  north-west 
and  westerly  breezes,  the  Nile  is  at  its  high  condition,  and, 
therefore,  discharging  a  large  quantity  of  matter  into  the  sea, 
as  its  turbid  nature  along  the  whole  coast  at  that  season  fully 
shows. 

In  a  gigantic  engineering  project,  involving  such  an  enor- 
mous outlay  for  its  construction,  as  well  as  its  annual  mainte- 
nance, as  these  facts  suggest,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
commercial  interests  invited  to  speculate  in  it  should  thoroughly 
understand  it,  so  as  to  form  an  opinion  whether  millions  of 
money  will  not  be  fruitlessly  lost  in  the  deths  of  the  sea,  as  1 
must  believe  will  be  the  case.  The  experience  of  the  past  in  the 
difficulties  of  engineering  against  similar  hydraulic  and  physi- 
cal conditions  elsewhere  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  to  none 
are  such  fiicts  as  are  here  stated  of  more  value  and  of  more  real 
importance  than  to  M.  de  Lesseps  and  the  International  Com- 
mission. At  least,  such  is  the  humble  opinion  of  one,  whose 
only  object  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  nature's  laws,  and  sug- 
gest to  others  the  consideration  of  those  truths,  before  blindly 
engineering  against  them  ;  and  henco  to  be  certain  of  the 
cost  and  results,  before  undertaking  a  work  that  will  have  to 
contend  against  so  vast  an  amount  of  physical  difficulties  in 
perpetuity. 

With  this  conviction,  I  leave  the  question ;  apologising,  at 
the  same  time,  for  intruding  upon  the  arguments  connected 
with  the  canal  part  of  the  project. 

But  I  leave  it  with  this  observation,  that  I  find  from  the  dif- 
ferent borings  made  across  the  Isthmus,  to  ascertain  its  nature  at 
the  depths  required  for  the  proj)()sed  canal,  and  especially  across 
the  Lake  of  Menzaleh  and  the  northern  part  of  the  line,  that  sand 
greatly  predominates  in  the  depths  below  the  level  of  the  surface 
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of  the  Mediterranean ;  viz.,  sable  blanc,  sable,  sable  dc 
mer,  sable  vaaeux,  vase  8ableu3e,  &c.  {See  Sections  published 
by  M.  de  Lesseps.)  la  not  all  this  sand  identical  with  the 
quartzose  sand  of  the  Nile,  altlioiigh  sometimes  called  sea  sand  ? 
And  will  not  the  infiltration  through  the  sides  of  a  canal,  ex- 
cavated in  such  loose  matter,  and  at  a  level  so  much  below  the 
sea  and  the  Nile,  more  than  keep  pace  with  any  amount  of 
dredging  which  it  may  he  possible  fo  apply,  consistent  with 
maintaining  the  navigation  open  ?  For  this  infiltration  of  sand 
from  tlie  aides  of  such  canals  within  the  delta,  by  the  Commis- 
sion's own  showing,  defeats  all  eflbrts  to  contend  against  it  when 
dng  below  the  Nile's  low-water  level,  as  the  following  extract 
explains  (Section  XV,,  3d  Series)  :  "  It  appeared  to  them  (the 
Commission)  impossible  to  maintain  in  proper  repair  a  canal, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  below  the  line  of  low  water  in  the 
Nile,  otherwise  than  by  euormons  expenditure ;  and  even  if  in- 
corring  this  cost,  it  was  imcertain  whether  the  desired  result 
would  be  obtained.  In  all  cases  when  an  attempt  has  been  to 
dig  a  canal  below  the  low-water  level,  and  more  especially  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  desert  in  the  Ghattal  Bay,  for  instance, 
it  invariably  happens  that  about  the  level  of  low  water  a  bed  of 
loose  sand  is  met  with,  as  was  the  ease  at  Masteroud,  This 
constitutes  an  enormous  difficulty,  and  a  source  of  expense  of 
which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  form  any  previous  estimate.  In 
the  case  of  the  Moeze,  all  attempts  to  dredge  it  have  been  given 
up,"  Here  then  is  an  opinion,  supported  by  facts,  that  really 
deserves  to  be  kept  prominently  in  mind,  in  any  discussion  on 
the  practicability  of  the  canalisation  of  the  Isthmus  of  Sue/. 
Neither  must  the  great  preponderance  of  sand  which  the  sec- 
tions of  borings  across  the  Isthmus  show  to  be  present,  be  lost 
;ht  of,  for  this  sand  is  there  below  the  low- water  level  of  the 
File  and  Mediterranean,  all  of  it  on  the  direct  line  of  the  pro- 
posed canal,  and  which,  I  believe,  came  from  the  Nile,  but  was 
transported  there  by  the  sea  in  ancient  days. 

(Signed)        T.  Spratt, 
Captain,  Her  Majesty's  Ship  "  Mediniu" 
Alexandria,  9  July,  1858. 
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The  opinions  expressed  in  Captain  Spratt's  conminnicationg 
to  the  British  Government  on  the  Suez  Canal  project,  are  cer- 
tainly very  unfavourable  to  that  gigantic  undertaking.  I  re- 
gret to  say  the  results  of  all  my  inquiries  in  Egypt  on  this  sub- 
subject,  and  some  of  them  of  persons  (Frenchmen)  who  had 
been  actually  engaged  in  the  preparatory  engineering  opera- 
tions at  Suez  coincide  entirely  with  Captain  Spratt's  senti- 
ments as  to  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  undertaking. 

The  grand  difficulty  of  the  projected  undertaking,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  of  maintaining  a  maritime  canal,  of  aboat 
seventy-five  miles  in  length,  passing  through  a  desert,  from 
being  filled  up  by  sand  and  weeds. 

So  far  back  as  1825,  when  I  first  ascended  the  Nile,  via  the 
Mahmoudieh  Canal,  that  connects  the  great  river  with  the 
Mediterranean,  the  then  newly-made  canal  was  all  but  impas- 
sable for  boats  deeply  laden,  from  the  accumulation  of  slime 
and  sand  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal,  and  the  enormous  quantity 
of  sedges,  and  weeds  of  luxuriant  growth  throughout  the  entire 
channel. 

In  1854  the  canal  was  rendered  almost  useless  on  account  of 
the  same  impediments.  The  Viceroy  was  prevailed  on  to  make 
a  grand  eflbrt  to  get  rid  of  this  strong  argument  against  the 
new  project  of  a  canal  of  far  greater  length,  and  more  than 
treble  the  width,  and  accordingly,  115,000  men  were  set  to 
work,  and  in  less  than  a  month  the  choked  canal  was  cleansed 
and  to  some  extent  cleared  with  very  little  loss  of  life,  com- 
pared with  the  enormous  expenditure  of  that  very  cheap  com- 
modity in  Egypt,  in  the  making  of  that  canal. 

The  great  work  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal, 
was  commenced  and  finished  within  a  year.  The  number  of 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  Upper  Egypt  carried  away  from  their 
native  villages,  of  either  sex,  and  of  all  ages,  except  those  of 
infancy  and  senile  decrepitude,  was  250,000.  There  was  no 
provision  made  for  them  of  any  kind,  except  for  the  first  month 
— a  scanty  supply  of  food.  The  multitude  of  hard-worked, 
maltreated,  half-famished  labourers,  perished  by  thousands,  to 
the  extent  of  25,000  in  the  short  space  of  ten  months. 
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The  Nile  is  said  by  M.  Linant,  tlie  chief  engineer  of  Mo- 
hammed Ali,  to  pour  into  the  sea  by  the  two  mouths — Rosetta 
and  Damietta — in  every  twenty-four  hours  706,514  metres. 

The  elevation  of  its  waters  below  the  first  cataract  at  Assouan 
— a  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  river  at  Rosetta  and 
Damietta — is  543  French  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  At 
the  full,  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  three  miles  an  hour,  and  at 
the  fall  at  about  two  miles.  The  accumulation  of  deposit  from 
the  Nile  is  estimated  by  Linant  at  about  four  inches  in  a  cen- 
tury in  Lower  Egypt  j  a  rate  of  increase  that  would  give  about 
forty  feet  of  soil  in  the  interval  from  the  Deluge  to  our 
times. 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile  begins  in  May,  reaches  to  its 
height  in  August,  and  from  that  time  diminishes. 

The  canal  that  communicates  between  Alexandria  and  the 
Nile  is  44  miles  in  length  (not  20  leagues  as  M.  de  Lesseps 
very  erroneously  states),  90  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  15  to  18 
feet  deep.  It  was  opened  by  Mahomnied  Ali  in  1819.  The 
usual  mode  of  conducting  public  works  in  Egj-pt  was  practised 
in  the  making  of  the  Mahmudie  Canal ;  vast  multitudes  of  the 
unfortunate  peasantry  were  seized  by  the  military  in  the  several 
provinces,  and  embarked  on  the  Nile  for  the  scene  of  operation, 
and  where,  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  twenty  thousand 
perished  from  want  of  food,  honseing,  "or  care  of  any  kind.  Six 
years  after  the  completion  of  this  work,  when  I  first  visited 
Egypt,  in  1825,  even  then — 1  repeat  the  significant  fact — the 
canal  was  beginning  to  be  choked  up  at  the  mouth  entering  the 
Nile,  and  when  I  again  visited  Egypt  in  1840,  the  canal  was 
quite  impassable,  for  boats  of  a  large  size  heavily  laden.  When 
I  next  visited  Egypt,  the  canal  had  just  been  rendered  navig- 
able for  large  boats,  the  bed  having  been  considerably  widened ; 
but  the  railway,  opened  in  1859,  has  now  rendered  the  canal  of 
minor  importance, 

Alexandria  is  about  fourteen  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  Canopic 
mouth  of  the  Nile, 

Alexandria  is  the  only  jiort   in   the  north-western  coast  of 
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Egypt  in  which  there  is  deep  water  and  security  for  shipping 
tluronghout  the  year.  The  misnamed  ports  of  Bosetta  and 
Damietta  are,  in  fact,  only  roadsteads,  and  even  these  are 
difficult  of  access,  each  having  a  bar  on  which  there  is  always  a 
dangerous  surf.  Rosetta  is  on  the  western  branch,  and  Damietta 
on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  Under  the  Ptolemies, 
Alexandria  was  at  the  height  of  its  greatness.  It  was  then  the 
first  commercial  city  in  the  world,  and  continued  so  to  be  under 
the  Romans.  Its  conquest  by  the  Saracens  in  640,  A.D.,  was 
the  first  great  blow  to  its  prosperity  and  magnificence ;  the 
Regime  of  the  Mamelukes  and  Turks  was  the  next ;  the  dis- 
covery of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
1408,  was  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  Great  Emporium  of  the 
Eastern  world.* 

In  considering  the  Suez  Canal  project,  the  commerce  and 
agricultural  produce  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

The  computed  value  of  the  products  of  Egypt  imported  from 
that  country  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1857,  ilc'Culloch 
estimates  at  (in  sterling)  £7,853,876,  and  the  declared  value  of 
British  and  Irisli  produce  exported  to  Eg)^)t  the  same  year, 
£1,899,289.  With  respect  to  the  cotton  imported  from  Egj-pt 
into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1857,  Mc'Culloch  returns  the 
quantity  at  219,038  cwts.,  and  the  value  thereof  £971 ,744.  The 
weight  of  a  bale  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria  averages 
230  rottoli,  or  228  lbs.  English,  and  a  fraction.  Allowing  12 
rottoli  as  tare  for  sacking  and  cordage,  the  nett  weight  of  the 
bale  will  be  219  lbs.  Tlie  can  tar  of  cotton  is  100  rottoh. 
Mc'Culloch,  speaking  of  the  great  increase  ^in  the  growth  and 
exportation  of  Eg\7)tian  cotton,  says  : — "  We  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  encouragement  given  to  the  culture  of  cotton  has 
not  been  really  injurious  to  Eg)'pt." 


•  Under  the  Ptolemies  the  population  of  Alexandria  is  believed  to  have  been 
300,000.    When  I  first  visited  it,  in  1825,  it  was  not  much  ab<»ve  20,<XK\ 

In  1800,  when  1  last  visited  Egypt,  the  ix)pulation  was  supposed  to  average 
about  80,000,  but  it  varies  considerably  at  different  seasons,  and  according  to 
Mc'Culloch  (see  new  edition  of  *'  Commercial  Dictionary,''  published  in  iJJoih 
p.  15),  when  greatefit  it  is  supposed  to  exceed  100,000. 
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Mc'Culloch  aays  tliat  cotton  lins  been  grown   in  Egypt  from 

■remote  period,  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  short  stapled, 

|d  closely  resembling  "  sarate."     But  in  1820  Monsieur  Jumel 

■identally  found  a  valuable  variety  of  long  stapled  cotton, 

grown  in  the  garden  of  Mahe  Bey,  at  Cairo,  raised  from  eeede 

growing  in  Dougala  and  Senaar.     On  Jimicl  reporting  of  the 

superiority  of  this  cotton  to  the  Pacha  Mohammed  Ali,  the 

cultivation  of  it  was  immediately  undertaken  in  a  large  scale, 

and  for  a  long  time  this  Mahe,  or  Makko,  cotton  has  been  the 

principal  export  from  Egypt.     The  quantity  of  cotton  exported 

In  1858,  according  to  Mc'CulIoeb,  was  .579,537  cantars.     The 

value,  in  Egyptian  piastres,  109,102,700. 

The  total  value  of  Egyptian  jiroducts  exported  he  estimates 
at  301 ,844,582  piastres.* 
The  Bed  Sea  is  a  long  narrow  channel  beset  with  coral  reefs, 
.th  regular  alternating  succession  of  monsoon  winds  prevail- 
especially  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandel 
Iculated  at  particular  periods,  and  for  lengthened  ones  too, 
to  obstruct  navigation  aiul  jirolong  voyages,  that,  with  favor- 
able winds  might  be  made  in  seven  or  eight  days,  to  periods  of 
thirty-six  days  and  upwards  in  the  case  of  sailing  vessels.  The 
extreme  length  of  this  sea  is  360  leagues  (upwards  of  1 ,500 
miles),  and  the  average  breadth  fi^m  25  to  80  leagues,  the 
greatest  width  not  exceeding  1 50  miles.  But  the  Hed  Sea,  long 
before  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  was  certainly  used 
extensively  by  sailing  vessels  of  different  nations,  for  in  1774 
find  that  the  East  India  Company  solicited  the  Turkish  go- 
ment  that  the  Red  Sea  should  be  closed  against  all  Euro- 
vessels  excepting  their  own,  and  that  moderate  request  waa 
ed  by  the  Porte. 

^o — M.  St.  Hilaire,  in  his   essay  on  tlie  Maritime  Canal 
:t,  concludes  that  the  Red  Sea  was  then  deemed  sufficiently 
rble  for  European  sailing  vessels.     But  in   1779  a  pious 
Itan,  lamenting  the  concession  of  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Uiaoura 


■  The  eicLODge  with  England  k  geDSTBlty  about  100  piastres  to  £1  sterling. 
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of  any  nation^  issned  a  Hatti-Sheriffe  in  revocation  of  the  aboye 
mentioned  concession,  declaratory  of  his  intention  of  resenring 
the  Bed  Sea  for  the  Holy  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  prohibiting 
it  to  all  European  vessels,  including  those  of  England.* 

M.  de  Lesseps^  having  written  to  a  superior  officer  of  the 
French  navy,  who  had  just  been  engaged  in  exploring  the  Bed 
Sea,  for  his  opinion  on  the  difficulties  of  navigating  that  ex- 
panse of  water,  has  received  an  answer  firom  which  we  select  the 
following  passages  :— 

^^  About  fifteen  years  ago,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company,  having  secured 
a  harbour  of  refuge,  and  established  a  coal  depdt  at  Aden,  began 
its  service  between  Suez  and  the  East  Indies.  From  one  de- 
parture per  month,  the  Company  has  gradually  arrived  at  a 
weekly  departure.  Eight  times  a  month,  forty-eight  times  a 
year,  large  screw  or  paddle-wheel  steamers,  with  a  draught  of 
water  varying  from  18  to  21  feet,  as  much  as  our  largest  fri- 
gates, run  up  and  down  tlic  Red  t>ea  regardless  of  weather  and 
trade-winds,  and  vet  durin<^  the  whole  time  onlv  one  vessel,  the 
Alma^  has  been  lost,  and  the  causes  of  that  disaster  are  still  but 
very  imperfectly  known.  If  these  results  are  highly  honour- 
able to  the  captains  emi>loyed  by  the  ConipaDV,  it  must  also  be 
admitted  that  they  are  not  very  unfavourable  to  the  character 
of  the  Red  Sea,  Are  we  to  say  then,  that  no  dangers  exist  in 
the  Red  Sea?  Certainly  not.  Throughout  its  whole  length, 
and  on  both  shores,  there  are  many  rocks  both  above  and  l)elow 
the  surface,  which  call  for  the  most  vigilant  watchfidness  on 
the  part  of  all  who  navi^rate  it,  and  cause  captains  many  a 
sleepless  night  and  wearisome  watches  to  the  crews  ;  but  are 

not  such  the  inevitable  duties  of  a  seafaring  life? 

The  Red  Sea  is  little  aflected  hv  the  tides.  Tlie  currents  obev 
the  prevailing  winds,  which  blow  almost  regularly  and  in  zones, 
generally  from  the  north  between  Suez  and  Djeddah,  are  vari- 
able in  the  middle  region,  and  are  mostly  from  the  south  in 

♦  Reply  of  M.  B.  St.  Ililairo,  membcT  of  tlie  Inotitution  of  Trance,  to  the  Edin- 
bargh  Beriew.    Lon.  1856. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  the  etroifs  of  Bab-el-Mandel,  Sailing 
reBBela  will  have  carefully  to  note  the  seasons  which  modiiy 
either  way  these  general  but  not  absolute  directions  of  the 
wind  in  order  to  avoid  the  long  detentions ;  but  contrary  winds 
can  hardly  be  called  dangers." 

The  sitnattoQ  of  Suez,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is 
excellent,  lying  nearly  at  the  extremity  of  the  Arabian  Gulph  j 
it.  is  only  three  days'  journey  from  Cairo,  five  and  a  half  &om 
Damietta,  eight  from  Hebron,  the  modern  Kalyb,  ten  days 
from  Jerusalem,  two  days  and  a  half  from  the  Hantan  Pluxroon, 
and  five  from  Sinai. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  mine  to  Suez,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  published,  one  of  my  first  objects  was  to 
ascertain  if  the  sea  was  fordable,  opposite  the  town,  at  eb-tide ; 
the  Conanlar  agent  and  the  Levantine  writers  ()f  the  Governor 
assured  me  that  it  was  not,  but  I  attached  little  importance  to 
their  assertionfl.  I  therefore  desired  my  servant  to  find  me 
an  Indian  sailor,  who  wished  to  earn  a  dollar,  by  crossing  the 
gulf.  In  the  evening,  a  man  made  his  appearance,  who  offered 
to  make  the  attempt.  I  explained  to  him  the  natim)  of  the 
object  I  wanted  to  ascertain.  I  directed  him  to  walk  straight 
across,  as  far  aa  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  and  to  hold  his  handfl 
over  his  head  as  he  walked  along.  He  was  in  the  water  forth- 
with ;  he  proceeded  slowly  and  steadily,  his  hands  above  his 
head  ;  and  in  nine  minutes  he  was  at  the  other  aide  of  the  Hed 
Sea.  On  his  return,  he  told  me  what  I  knew  to  be  a  fact,  that 
he  bad  walked  every  step  across,  the  deepest  part  being  about 
the  middle  of  the  gulf,  when  the  water  was  up  to  his  chin.  I 
proceeded  now  to  follow  his  course ;  I  gave  him  another  dollar 
to  cross  over  before  me,  and  as  I  was  nearly  eight  inches  taller 
than  my  guide,  where  his  chin  waa  in  thewat€r,my  long  beard 
was  quite  dry. 

The  tide  was  now  coming  in  fast,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  middle  of  the  sea,  the  Indian  thought  it  imprudent  to  pro- 
ceed ftirther,  as  I  conld  not  boast  of  being  an  expert  swimmer. 
Had  we  remained  ten  minutes  longer,  we  Bhould  inevitably 
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have  suffered  Pharoah's  fate,  for  the  opposite  bank  was  per- 
ceptibly diminishing,  and  at  ten  o'clock,  the  sea,  which  was 
hardly  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  Thames  at  London  Bridge, 
two  hours  before,  was  now  from  two  to  three  miles  broad.  I 
returned  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Red  Sea,  opposite  Suez, 
is  passable  at  ebb-tide. 

By  a  mark  which  I  made  on  a  perpendicular  rock  on  the 
seaside,  about  eighty  paces  from  the  spot  we  forded,  I  found 
the  difference  between  the  ebb  and  flow,  to  be  six  feet  two 
inches.  Tlie  fountains  of  MoseSy  above  El  Nabaj  are  about 
seven  miles  from  Suez,  by  water,  but  by  land  the  distance  is 
double. 

Five  miles  to  the  north  of  Suez,  the  sea  terminates  in  a 
narrow  creek  and  saline  marsh,  which  it  is  necessary  to  wind 
round  in  going  by  land  to  El  Naba.  Niebuhr  says  he  walked 
across  this  creek  at  ebb-tide,  and  was  only  knee  deep  in  water. 
The  Bedouins  do  tliis  dailv,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  anv 
European  before  me  ever  attempted  the  passage  of  the  sea 
opposite  Suez :  indeed,  the  very  inhabitants  considered  it  im- 
practicable, till  I  proved  the  contrary.* 

The  Times  correspondent  wTites  from  Alexandria,  Nov.  20lh, 
1860  :— 

"  When  M.  de  Lesseps  first  started  his  scheme  for  unitin*' 
the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  the  subject 
was  received  and  discussed  with  intense  interest  by  the  Euro- 
pean public  in  Egj^it.  The  thing  had  been  presented  in  a  form 
to  strike  the  imagination  ;  curiosity  was  felt  in  respect  to  the 
political  views  that  might  be  taken  of  it  by  different  nations, 
and,  in  addition  to  these,  another  cause  operated  in  the  matter. 
Tlie  Russian  war  had  just  then  opened  out  an  era  of  great  pros- 
perity to  the  country.  All  descriptitais  of  produce,  gooils  and 
property  were  daily  rising  in  value,  every  one  was  growing-  rich 
and  with  the  influx  of  money  there  was  springing  up  a  spirit 
of  speculation,  than  which  none  could  be  better  calculated  to 

*  Madden'8  Xrayels  in  the  Eaat,  vol  2,  p.  208. 
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lure  an  eager  welcume  to  this,  or,  indeed  to  any  scheme  that 
might  have  presented  itself.  An  immense  number  of  shares 
were  accordiugly  immediately  taken  up ;  but  alas  I  before  long 
a  total  change  hod  come  over  the  formerly  flourishing  state  of 
affairs,  and  when  M.  de  Lessepa  made  his  first  demand  for 
something  more  aubstantiid  than  sympathising  speeches  and 
fine  words,  his  Egyptian  friends,  one  and  all,  closely  buttoned 
up  their  pockets,  and  what  is  more,  accompanied  their  refusal 
witli  some  very  hard  remarks  about  their  being  called  upon  to 
pay  down  their  money,  when,  as  tliey  asserted,  tlie  most  essential 
conditions  under  which  it  had  been  subscribed  were  altogether 
unfulfilled.  M.  de  Lesaeps  unfortmiately  lost  his  temper,  and 
roundly  cliarged  the  Alexandrians  with  being  a  set  of  unworthy 
gambling  speculators,  with  whom  sordid  motives  of  gain  out- 
weighed all  the  higher  and  nobler  aspirations  with  which  his 
shareholders  ought  to  be  actuated.  This  of  course  did  not 
mend  matters,  and  down  to  the  present  day,  I  believe  no  shares 
whatever  are  held  in  Egypt,  always  excepting,  of  course,  that 
unfortunate  moiety  of  the  cnpital  which  ill-luck  or  whatever 
it  may  be,  has  fastened  on  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  Grovetn- 
meut  or  the  Viceroy.  I  have  been  led  into  this  retrospect  by 
the  singular  contrast  afforded  between  the  intense  eagemesa 
with  which  the  subject  and  everything  connected  with  it  was 
at  one  time  discussed,  and  the  cold  indifference  with  which  it 
is  now  treated.  In  fact  it  is  this  state  of  general  imconcem 
which  I  must  plead  as  the  chief  excuse  for  my  inability  to 
give  you  any  precise  information  as  to  how  things  are  pro- 
gressing at  the  so-called  Port  Said,  or  at  the  more  in- 
land stations  of  the  Suez  desert.  These  places  are  bo 
much  out  of  the  ordinary  tracks  of  communication  that,  in  aa 
far  as  regards  the  obtaining  of  information  from  independent 
witnesses,  Ihey  might  as  well  be  in  the  interior  of  Tanary,'op 
on  the  shores  of  the  Victoria  Syanza.  It  is  true  a  few  French 
officials  of  the  company,  superintendents,  and  others,  come  and 
goat  (reijnent  intervals,  but  these  [Ktople  have  got  into  the  way 
of  looking  upon   it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  everj'lbing  pro- 
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ceeding  from  these  sources  must  be  taken  cum  grano  mIzs  ;  and 
in  point  of  fact,  such  a  spoonful  of  the  condiment  is  added, 
that  its  saline  flavoar  overpowers  all  else,  and  the  only  result 
produced  is  a  general  impression  that  a  more  or  less  free  ex- 
penditure of  money  is  going  on,  with  very  little  real  or  tangi- 
ble effect  I  can,  however,  speak  with  more  precision  of  the 
operations  carried  on  at  the  quarries  of  Meks,  which  lie  close 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  and  whence,  we  are  in- 
formed, the  stone  is  to  be  procured  for  building  the  immense 
jetties  and  harbour  of  Port  Said.  The  road  from  the  town  leads 
to  the  westward,  along  the  sea  shore,  towards  the  Fort  of  the 
Marabout  The  coast  and  approaches  to  Alexandria  are  here 
strongly  defended  by  lines  of  batteries  and  detached  forts, 
most  of  which,  I  believe,  are  now  unarmed :  and  lastly,  with  a 
deep  ditch  and  earthworks  running  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
sea  towards  Lake  Mareotis.  Immediately  beyond  this  is  a 
quarry  given  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  A 
stone  jetty,  with  tramways,  has  been  run  out  a  short  way  into 
the  sea,  and  a  little  farther  west  another  has  been  commenced. 
The  two,  I  am  informed,  are  at  their  extremities  to  be  deflected 
towards  each  other,  so  as  to  form  an  enclosed  harbour,  within 
which  it  will  be  possible  to  load  the  stone-barges  in  all 
weathers.  A  piece  of  rising  ground,  sloping  gently  upwards 
towards  the  rear,  marks  the  site  of  the  quarry.  It  has  been 
opened  up  in  two  places,  in  each  of  which  a  steam  crane  at 
intervals  lazily  lifts  a  block  of  stone  into  a  truck.  Scattered 
about,  in  the  quays  on  the  piers,  when  I  visited  the  place  a 
couple  of  days  ago,  there  were  some  twenty  Arab  labourers 
intermixed  with  some  half  dozen  Europeans,  by  whom  the 
work  seems  to  be  carried  on  in  a  slow  and  easy  sort  of  way, 
very  different  from  the  active  and  bustling  mode  of  working 
I  had  been  led  to  expect. 

In  Dec,  1860,  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  made  a  journey  to  Suez, 
where  he  remained  some  days  examining  the  preparations  for 
the  intended  works  connected  with  the  great  imdertakiug  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 
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The  Times  correspondent,  in  a  letter  from  Alexandria,  dated 
December  17th,  says : — 

"  Since  Said  Pasha's  return  from  Suez,  intelligence  has  been 
received  of  certain  disturbances  having  lately  arisen  with  the 
Bedouins  of  the  neighbouring  deserts.  It  was  at  first  stated 
that  they  had  interfered  witli  the  work  people  engaged  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Red  Sea  lighthouses ;  but,  according  to 
later  and  more  reliable  reports,  the  affray  has  solely  been 
between  a  small  nimiber  of  Bedouins,  recruited  as  labourers  by 
M.  de  Lesseps  for  his  canal  works,  and  a  small  detachment  of 
Egyptian  irregular  troops.  Tlie  Egptian  Government,  it  ap- 
pears, objects  to  the  introduction  of  Bedouin  Arabs  into  the 
Isthmus,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  prevent  the  enrolment,  by  the 
opposition  of  its  influence  among  the  Bedouins,  a  quarrel  has 
taken  place  in  which  one  or  two  men  have  lost  their  lives.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  the  precise  objections  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  the  enrolment  of  the  Bedouins  may 
be ;  but  even  to  those  least  favourable  to  the  prosecution  of 
M.  de  Lessep's  scheme,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  regret  that, 
if  good  and  solid  grounds  exist  for  the  prohibition,  they  should 
not  be  set  forth  in  an  open  and  unassailable  manner.  M.  de 
Lesseps  went  to  Suez  for  tlie  declared  purpose  of  engaging 
labourers  for  the  canal  works,  and  of  imparting  a  fresh  impulse 
to  the  progress  of  the  company's  operations.  As  might  easily 
be  foreseen,  his  eflforts  in  that  direction  met  with  but  very 
slender  success.  Whether  with  or  without  the  approval  of 
the  Government,  he  has  little  chance  of  collecting  more  than  a 
trifling  number  of  Bedouins,  and  still  less  of  being  able  to 
keep  them  at  work  for  any  length  of  time.  Even  their  love  of 
money  will  never  be  sufficient  to  overcome  their  innate  dislike 
for  labour  of  any  kind,  and  tliey  will  moreover  encounter  the 
same  causes  for  discontent  as  those  that  have  acted  in  the  case 
of  the  Egyptian  fellahs. 

"  These  people  are  industrious  and  laborious  to  the  highest  de- 
gree, in  spite  of  which  the  attempts  to  secure  their  services  have 
proved  altogether  ineffectual,  as  was,  indeed,  clearly  foretold  by 
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all  possessing  the  slightest  knowledge  of  their  temper  and  cha- 
racter. The  small  number  allured  by  the  prospect  of  high  pay 
soon  grow  dissatisfied,  and  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  their 
power  to  obtain  their  discharge.  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
maintain  discipline  by  flogging,  a  thing  which  will  lead  to 
serious  consequences  if  attempted  with  Bedouins.  In  the  case 
of  the  fellahs,  the  immediate  result  has  been  that  the  men  de- 
sert in  bodies,  sacrificing  the  arrears  of  pay  that  are  held  back 
in  the  endeavour  to  bind  them  to  their  work.  Not  only,  how- 
ever, is  this  the  case  with  the  native  labourers,  but  even  the 
European  artisans  have  been  throwing  up  their  appointments 
in  large  numbers.  One,  a  Frenchman,  when  lately  asked  why 
he  had  abandoned  his  place,  answered  that  at  first  he  got  men 
but  no  pickaxes,  then  he  was  supplied  with  pickaxes  but  no 
men,  and  at  last,  when  he  had  both  labourers  and  tools,  they 
found  themselves  without  stores  or  provision  of  any  kind,  upon 
which  he  and  his  men  appear  to  have  left  the  place  in  a  body. 
Tlie  only  work  that  can,  tliough  by  a  stretch  of  language,  be 
characterised  as  in  the  least  degree  eliective,  is  performed  by 
the  dredging  machines,  a  small  number  of  which  are  at  work  in 
Lake  Menzaleh,  and  one  at  an  inner  station,  whitlier  it  has 
been  conveyed  with  heavy  exi)ense  of  labour  and  time.  These 
machines,  it  had  been  announced,  would  excavate  1,800  cubic 
metres  per  day,  instead  of  which  the  maximum  of  their  work 
proves  to  be  only  200  cubic  metres  each.  At  Port  Saitl,  the 
tramway  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  materials  to 
the  jetty,  and  which  last  sjmng  was  destroyed  by  the  sea,  has 
not  been  repaired.  Some  of  the  inland  stations  have  boon 
altogether  abandoned.  At  one  the  few  men  that  remain  are 
employed  in  collecting  natives,  for  what  useful  puri>ose  in  con- 
nection with  the  canal  it  is  hard  to  understand.  At  an<'tlRT 
the  men  have  been  engaged  in  cutting  a  section  of  the  grand 
canal  on  its  full  scale,  the  object  of  which  seems  equally,  if  Ti«»r 
more  mysterious,  since  even  the  elementary  cutting  cannot 
be  said  to  have  been  anywhere  fairly  commenced.  jM.  de 
Lesseps    late  applied   to   the   Viceroy  for  assistance  in   ub- 
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taining  work-people — in  other  words,  to  be  supplied  with  forced 
labour — a  request  which  Said  Pacha  has  refused  the  French 
Govenimcnt.  The  latter  for  the  present  appear  inclined  to 
leave  M.  do  Lesseps  to  his  own  resources.  If  this  policy  of 
"  non-intervention"  be  persisted  in,  tlie  affairs  of  the  Canal 
Company  will  probably  soon  come  to  an  issue,  and,  for  t]\Q  sake 
of  the  shareholders,  it  may  be  added,  the  sooner  the  better." 

The  Times,  of  the  27tli  of  December,  1860,  thus  ridicules  the 
project  of  "  the  Suez  Canal."     Will  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  tlie  Strait  forgive  us  if  we  remind  them  of  a  subject  on 
which  we  were  talking  with  considerable  vehemence  some  few 
months  ago  ?     Pray,  how  is  the  Isthmus  of  the  Suez  Canal  get- 
ting on  ?     We  are  impatient  for  the  performance  of  those  mag- 
nificent promises.     We  are  waiting  anxiously  to  sail  through 
that  bit  of  desert  which  cuts  us  off  from  the  East  and  sends  us 
down  across  the  equator  and  round   the   Stormy  Cape.     We 
heard,  not  long  ago,  that  it  was  the  destiny  of  France  to  confer 
this  great  benefit  upon  the  world ;  and  we  heard  her  insist  that 
she  would  force  it  down  the  throat  of  perfidious  Albion,  reluct- 
ant even  as  perfidious  Albion  might  l)e  to  receive  it,  and  anxious 
as  perfidious  Albion  miglit  be  to  prevent  otliers  from  rejoicing 
in  it     The  fruits  of  this  great  achievement  to  be  achieved  were 
to  be  enjoyed  by  us  and  others  in  our  own  despite,  and  we  were 
to  confess  by  about  this  time  the  superior  civilization  and  en- 
terprise of  France.     Now,  we  hope  our  excellent  ally  has  not 
been  defrauding  the  world  of  a  great  deal  of  very  sparkling  ad- 
miration, to  say  nothing  of  the   mere   dross  which  lay  at  the 
bottom.     We  hope  she  has  not  been  discounting  the  perform- 
ance of  this  engineering  miracle,  and  fancying  that  the  work 
has  been  completed,  and  that  there  is  no  further  need  of  any 
exertion.     We  want  to  sail  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.     M. 
de  Lesseps  and  the  whole  French  press  liave  promised  us,  not 
always  in  the  most  flattering  language,  that  we  should  do  so. 
We  put  aside  the  wording  of  the  promise  and  regard  only  its 
purport ;  and  here  we  are  with  good,   sound  ships,  well  laden, 
ready  to  pass   through,   and   to   pay  any  reasonable  toll  for 
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Kberty  to  do  so.  It  will  not  do  to  say,  "  Yon  never  gave  tw 
any  money."  That  was  no  condition  to  the  promise.  We  are 
ready  to  pay  you  toll.  We  never  intended  to  sink  money  in 
that  particular  quicksand,  and  we  always  protested  that  we 
never  would  spend  money  on  such  a  scheme.  But,  althongli 
we  will  not  advance  sixpence,  wo  are  quite  ready  to  enjoy  all 
the  benefits  of  success.  Solomon  was  tlie  wisest  of  men,  and 
when  Solomon  sent  his  ships  that  had  been  built  on  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  to  Ophir  (or  Africa)  for  gold  and  ivory,  he  very 
probably  sent  them  through  the  old  Suez  Canal ;  but  we  neTer 
heard  that  Solomon  had  anything  to  do  with  the  makbg 
of  that  Canal.  K  he  had,  in  all  probability  his  name 
would  not  have  come  down  to  us  as  that  of  the  wisest  of 
men,  and  he  would  not  have  died  so  rich  as  he  did.  We 
emulate  Solomon.  We  propose  to  use  this  e«mal,  and  not  to 
make  it.  Of  course,  we  are  a  mere  nation  of  shopkeepers, 
and  we  take  the  sordid  point  of  view  ;  but  M.  de  Lessepsis  of 
Imperial  connexion,  and  leads  a  t^enerous  people  to  the  van  of 
civilization.  France  and  M.  de  Lesseps  will  never  go  back  from 
their  united  word,  and  baulk  us  of  the  boon  they  promiseil  us, 
or  meanly  tell  us  that  they  had  meant  that  we  should  buy  it. 
We  feel  that  we  have  as  much  right  to  enquire  from  time  t'^ 
time  how  our  Suez  Ship  Canal  is  going-  on,  as  well  as  a  borough 
alderman,  or  a  churchwarden,  or  a  tax  collector  to  whom  a  ser- 
vice of  plate  has  been  voted  by  an  admiring  circle,  has  to  go 
into  Hunt  and  lioskclFs  from  time  to  time,  and  see  how  his 
cream-jug  and  tea-pot  go  on.  France  has  vote<l  to  us,  and 
subscribed  for  us,  and  promised  us  a  canal  for  our  ships. 
Scarcely  anyone,  besides  us,  has  any  sliips  trading  to  India  aiul 
the  East,  and  we  are  naturally  anxious  to  know  how  our  cad<wi 
progresses.  The  news  we  ])ul)lisli  from  Egj-pt  is  very  disheart- 
ening. According  to  our  correspondent's  account,  there  is  as 
little  doing  in  the  way  of  resuming  the  work  of  Pharoah  Net^ho, 
as  though  M.  de  Lesseps  had  never  been  born,  and  Suez  canal 
shares  had  never  been  tiiken  upon  the  Bourse  at  Paris,  or  prof- 
fered upon  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London.     Ever  and  anon. 


it  seems,  important-looking  official  perBoaages  go  fortli  into 
the  Desert,  perhaps  to  bear  away  tbc  most  pressing  aina  of  the 
directors;  but  it  is  not  yet  apparent  that  alt  the  exi)enditure 
lias  hitherto  efi'ected  even  the  easy  process  of  making  aciinunel 
throngh  the  sarnJ.  It  ia  not  certain  thatM.  da  Lesaepa,  with  all 
his  millions,  haa  up  to  this  time  cleared  as  much  sand  away  as 
Mr.  Davis  with  a  few  Arabs  and  a  few  hnndreda  of  pounds, 
and  a  few  months'  time,  cleared  away  from  the  mounds  of  Car- 
thsge.  Now,  the  difficulty  of  this  Suez  CUnal  is  like  the  diiii- 
colty  of  i-earing  a  poor  man's  child — it  lies  chiefly  in  the  mouth. 
There-  is  no  dilficnlty  in  making  the  canal ;  the  difficulty  ia  in 
tilling  it  and  keeping  it  filled.  Scarcely  any  preparation  has 
been  made  towards  providing  for  the  mouth.  They  have  run 
out  two  little  jetties  into  the  sea  near  the  spot  where  the  stone 
lies,  which  is  to  be  used  to  make  a  stone  basin  for  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  into  which  the  too  generous  Nile  is  ever 
pouring  its  embarrassing  superfluity  of  soil  bonks.  But  this 
preparation  has,  as  we  understand,  nothing  to  do  with  the 
canal,  but  is  only  to  form  a  harbour  for  the  transport*  which  are 
to  convey  the  stone  which  is  to  be  an  item  in  the  construction 
of  the  canal ;  it  haa  about  the  same  relation  to  the  completion 
of  the  canai  which  the  arrival  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  had  to  the 
completion  of  tho  Pyramids." 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  undertaking  to  connect 
the  Red  Sea  with  the  mediterranean,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
look, and  it  would  be  unworthy  of  an  enlightened  man  of  any 
nation  to  depreciate  the  magnitude  of  the  euterprize,  and  the 
vastness  of  the  service  it  would  render  to  mankind  were  it  ac- 
complished. It  would  do  more  for  tho  diflerent  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  East  than  ever  wo  accomplished  for  them  by  our 
International  Comniisstoa  in  Syria,  or  oar  battles  of  diplomacy 
in  Constantinople,  or  campaigns  in  the  Crimea,  in  fruitlesa 
efforts  to  sustain  andprescrve  the  tottering  power  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  And,  be  it  remembered,  the  man  who  originated  and 
attempted  to  accomplish  this  gigantic  work,  has  laboured  at  it 
pirith  signal  courage  tind  i»orseverance,  and  abilities  of  no  couuuod 
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order,  for  seven  years,  and  thatamidst  enormons  difficulties,  dis- 
cooragcment,  and  impediments  thrown  in  his  way  at  the  Porte, 
as  well  as  at  the  Court  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  he  is  still 
labouring  for  the  attainment  of  his  mighty  object,  and  contend- 
ing manfully  with  adverse  influences  on  all  sides.  I  am  quite 
sure  his  efforts  will  be  unavailing,  not  because  the  engineering 
difficulties  connected  with  the  undertaking,  great  as  they  are, 
must  be  considered  insuperable,  but  because  the  financial  diffi- 
culties connected  with  it  are  so,  the  projector  being  a  French- 
man, and  action  being  brought  to  bear  on  his  transactions  in 
the  principal  European  money  markets,  that  may  have  its 
origin  in  political  jealousies  and  misgivings — ^perhaps  groundless 
misapprehensions — and  in  adverse  railway  competition  on  the 
part  of  projectors  of  Egyptian  and  Turkish  railway  lines. 

M.  de  Lesseps"  vast  project,  and  the  result  I  fear  for  it,  are 
destined,  in  all  probability,  to  illustrate  an  aphorism  of  our 
great  moralist  and  magniloquent  sentence-maker  : — **  Great 
enterprizes  are  always  laudable  even  when  they  are  beyond  the 
strength  that  undertakes  them/'  But  there  would  be  no  harm 
in  qualifying  a  little  this  piece  of  proverbial  wisdom  by  adding 
— when  the  means  that  are  expended  on  it  are  the  projector  s 
own,  or  tlie  probability  of  success  is  so  great  as  to  warrant 
speculation  attended  with  some  risk  to  others. 
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wan  B»'y.  .Vii  B^^y,  and  Mu5tapha  Bey.  2,  Mi ; 
oidencv  of  the  hurrur»  uf  the  qmbkr  at 
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tory,  1,  10  ;  hyperltolical  enlogies  of  the 
Koran,  I,  59 ;  liis  Iii<*t«>ry  of  the  A^u^iins, 
the  only  dcUiletl  authentic    aivount, 'J,  )M. 

UaMan,  Nm  of  Ali,  fifth  i-aliph  aft«>r  Mohainmnl 
n-!U*nic<l  the  laliphato  to  M'lawiyuh  after 
having;  rtriimcl  aTH)ut  <ix  month**.  ivtircHl  to 
Metlina,  un<i  tiii-J  <if  poimn  Oflinini'ftiTfd  by 
ont-  of  his  wiv«i,  WJl,  A.D.,  1,  1**,  1J»*-'. 

lUssan  SulMh.  foamh'r  of  a  n<'w  branch  of  the 
•tft  of  Stvi-ners,  hin  cxtrannlinar}-  career,  2, 
172,  17y ;  fall*  of  hi^  relativ.-*,  2,  W>. 

IlAfi0oun,  M(in.«i»niore,  ap]H)inte<l  by  thi*  Vatican 
to  lie  priinat4>  of  Ciin>t.tntinople,  l^Ar,;  ilift. 
pleasure  of  the  national  ehun-h  at  hifl  ap- 
pointment, 2,  i4s. 

Uerarliuis  the  Greek  Kmperor,  hi*  v,an  with 
IVnia:  hit  introiiuction  into  hi5  dominions 
of  Tuivnman  trilieji  as  auxiliurieft.  I,  2"!^. 

lloly  places  in  Syria ;  caa!<c  of  the  Crimean 
war;  rarious  controver*ieji  prcceiiinK  it.  and 
claims  of  diflVrent  powers  to  a  pmttitorate 
over  Christians  of  several  denominations,  1, 
4S2,  498. 

Ibraliim  Paclia,  invasion  of  S}Tim  in  I8:n  ; 
opinion  of  Europe,  2.  44,  4'%  4r» ;  his  unsucccs- 
ftil  attempts  to  suUlue  the  I/ni^tes  during 
thre«'  campaigns,  2,  220 ;  remarlLable  incident 
c^im-ini;  his  cruel  drHjH^tism,  2,  221. 

Imposture  in  relitdon,  anil  innMi>ti»rs  who  K'ctime 
fanatics  cmsidereii  in  relation  to  the  Koran, 
an«l  its  aiitli'ir.  I,  72. 

Imperial  pri  le,  it<  hy<»tiIitiv'H  to  truth  in  emi- 
nently prnspfn>u>  nutionx,  1,  71. 

Introdmtor>'  chapter    of  Turkish  in^tiiutions, 

1,1. 

Ionian  ls!a:vh,  uri^rln  nf  th^  EMu'^'-h  jr.»:cv"- 
tor;ite.  1.  '•'•''*'>,  ;<>'»  n»'.'a-«iire-  taken  by  the 
Kii-'h""!!  j:ii\iTnin''nt  a:r;ini>t  tli*  ii:siir.»i'nt^ 
of  Ki>irus  in  arm"*  a.:ai:i".i  the  lurk'^.  in  l>.*iJ. 
1,.M2. 

Islami'^m,  different  ^eit-*  whivh  "irun^'  frun,  2, 
UO,  Wj. 

Jani<«ary  inNtitution,  it«*  brutal  «liiirat'tfri>tics 
in  the  tinu-  oi  the  jjuitati  B;ijazi't.  1.  -Jl-'. 

JaniHsari'.-*,  lh»'.  ndtjcv  nf  t.ricin.  pn«;:rt"*<,  ami 
end  m  l^i'o,  1,  SU.  "J-Vj;  tluir  r.Toc'-.s  in 
S'rviu  in  1?m.(7,  1,  .'Jul  :  notire  of  their  rareer, 
1,  .'..'rf?,  a:,«,  r.'i;  ;  :h»'ir  nia5>aore  m  .Tune, 
iN.r,.  1.42'<. 

Jereniiiih  II.,  ratri.anli  of  C»n>t.niriMr»}.lf,  ilo- 
cliuf^  ]iroposa!  of  i.V.ar  ThnMli'rv  t<i  vt  up  hi:* 
patriarrh:il  throne  in  lity  vf  Nla^liuiir,  and 
therelt)  e>tablish  a  Hu.xoun  j».itrian  hate  in- 
dep^mdent  alto^relher  of  (Jrifk  itatrian.-hate, 
* ,  v«*  ■ 

Jesuits,  mi:»Mi>r.ary  t  -tablishnients  in  Turkish 
Kmpire,  2.  21. 

Jcru^aleTU,  t-.-rni*  of  cajiitu'.ation  u>c«ir'K-<l  by 
Caliph  Omar.  I,  2!^'». 

Jews,  notice  of  this  c<>uiraunity  ii.  the  Turkish 
empire,  2,  27,  2'*.  -.vt. ;;«». 

Job,  Archbi«hnp  ct  lJ'i*'toiT,  niisisl  t<i  lYima.y  of 
MriscdW  and  all  Huosia,  l'»'*2,  fruni  which  an- 
nals of  IIu-.<iaii  Tatriirvh^  date,  2,  ^•<. 

Jordan  Jlivcr,  Mr.  M.t!i!<y>  n«)lici'  of,  2.  li».  11. 

Kannatian^,  Sale's  av  count  of  their  origin,  and 
!«upi»*»Mnl  founder,  Kanniita.  2,  1<;4. 

Kleff.  Jincient  <ai)ital  <if  Uuv-na  and  orndle  nf 
Mu.M'ovite  Christianity  ;  catludr^il  i-rccted  in, 
bv  I'rin«r  Vldtliniir;  its  drstrmtion  by  the 
MoKuN  ni  124  ».  2,  .V>.  .',7,  .',s. 

Koran,  tlie,  its  Chiistiau  aiM^logiits  and  culo- 


(rists.  1,5;  it*  true  cbararter;  the  organised 
fanaticism  of  Mohammedanl«m,  I.  A ;  itf 
f^TK-nX  doctrine  :  war  a^ainn  Chri>tiA:iirr ; 
deatli  to  the  em-niy  who  T»iiJ  not  !*■  ton><-rte<l 
and  embrace  the  law  of  Islam  ;  ex^-.^o.-n  i-f 
it  by  Cbicini,  1,  7 ;  extract*  frr»m,  liiartntiTe 
of  its  tenets  awl  teaching;,  I.  •>;  Kr.^ii*!! 
euto>dsts  an<l  atlinirera  of:  Sale,  Lane,  ^c, 
ext»lle«l  by  \Va>>le,  1,  i».  04,  70;  doubt?  rf 
the  authenttviry  of,  as  a  genuine  proiluiti-'-n 
of  M(>hamme«l  an«l  his  »criU-s.  1.  •** ;  j-a;*- 
saices  trom  several  chapters.  1,  l*'f.  Ill  :  a;- 
peaU\l  to  by  the  Mnttl,  Ali  Destazni;  afbef 
a  solenm  cai>itulation  was  entered  mti>  with 
the  KiuL'  of  Bosnia  by  Sultan  Molur.LZ'.e-l  th< 
2nd.  and  mter)in:te>l  by  tliat  functionary  fvr  a 
justification  of  a  violation  nf  a  capitul^ttuox 
enteretl  into  with  nn believers,  and  pattm^  to 
death  the  Christian  kinff  and  his  two  s^ns. 
who  had  surrtndere*!  to  the  Saltan.  1,  "^  0; 
similar  decisions  of  the  Mufti,  justtfrinj:,  i>a 
relicnous  p:tiunds,  the  projected  m«.s.sacrt>  of 
the  Christians,  on  the  i>art  cnf  Sultan  Sf'Um 
the  Ist.l,  30J;  project  fur  the  cxtermicaticta 
of  the  Christian.^  on  relbciuos  i^roon-ls.  dis- 
cus»ed  in  the  divan  in  the  reign  of  Amuratb 
the  4th  in  177o  A.D.,  1,  :M|.i ;  similar  prD;tv-t 
agitat<^i  ui  the  divan  tn  the  reizn  t.f  Mu«ta- 
ptia  the  -Ird  1 ,  3oJ ;  >iniilar  pmjcct  meditated  by 
Suitan  Malimoud  2ud  in  1  K*l ,  A  j;>..  and  aci-onnt 
of  the  ins  irre«.ticnsin(iroece  and  MoMa%ia.  I. 
of);  hi*  orders  f«»r  the  executioiLO  of  th**  pa- 
triarch of.  C<.'nslantin<»j»ie,  and  four  Grrvk 
archbishu]-,  1,  *»4  ;  Sultan  .MuhuiMi-' s  m— 
ihtati'd  ext«»rmination  of  the  Chri'-riinr-iTaLs, 
nn  the  n<'.*s  n. .tell in;;  C"n>TantiLjplo  "i  t^«* 
lb  t.Mt  of  thr  Turk"  .-inil  ilcstructi.-n  ..-:  tturJ" 
rii-ct  at  Na\arJi'»  in  l^-'»»,  1,  'Mi\. 
Ko.l^.'^•ho  I.  Tacha.  hi*  infamous  conduct  ia  th' 
a* UP' of  Syria  i:i  I'm; I.  2.  2*»'» ;  let*  i'--*t  :^. 
liiivhi  Uax'iuk  S'jidiers  on  the  .Mar>uite*,  .'• 
2i^*,  2!».'. 

LjMordaire.  \i-.  ws  of  Tiwkish  F.:nj-;re.  1.  -1. 

l^tin?4,  their  ciinditii»n  in  Turk»'y ;  jeil<u<y  '-i 

other  ha\ati>.  i'hnstian  an^t   .kw;*h  <.r^  a^- 

cwimt   nf  their  priiS]H-rity.   2,   2»">,    21  :  t.'-'i-' 

variiiu.'*  reli*:ioas  tslab  i.*limoTU«  m  the  L:vx-:t 
o   •> » I 

Latin  Church,  its  sojiarali'iii  frorii  Grc*k  Cuur-.h 

2.  «•{. 
U-.i.'nnant.    M'.tjs.,  his  account    of    t\t    ni5- 

'acr-*  he  witui-ss^'d  in  >>ria  in  l-vio.  i.  2'*\ 
Lintlsiy,  Lonl.  accnuni  of  the  l»ru'«*^  in  "  l>:- 

t^.'r«•  <.n  ttopt,  £<lom  and  the  lloiv  Lan.l."  is 

l"-:*.,  2.  221. 
Louis.  .St.,  L-.-tter  to  the  Tatriar^.h  An. I  Bi-ya.  ;'^ 

of  Maninit'>.  in  whioh   h-?  proni'.M:.*   ■■□   t> 

p.trt  nf  hiniHclf  auil  -^mcesvirs  nn  liic  thr-'-ivr 

nf  France,  t<i  aff»rd   thnn   itiual    pr  tv^::-!! 

with  Ircnch  •ubjtciH,  -j.  l.V». 
Lyie.  Ilcv.  .Nitnuel,  hi>leMimor.v  a-*  ti>  the  ori- 

cin  ainl  nluion  •»f  the  Ansayni.  2,  2.'7. 

M.uKarlane.  interview  with  thi'  L»ru'-e  F.rrJr 
Ik-cbirln  l''47.2,  222. 

Ilachuvc'.li.  hi'  opini>m  of  the  Turkish  eu:;'UT 
1,  U. 

Mahni'Mid.  Sultan  of  Gha/mh.  his  wars  vA 
conquest"  in  Hind<)«tan  ;  career  nf.  cun;i.:t-rv.-ed 
m  \.l).  !♦;•: ;  hN  "  liKit-« "  in  In.U.i,  1.  -•.2;  I  ii 
canvr  uf  unn<ju«-st  and  can»«i,:e  in  India ;  U* 
HIioiLin^  nf  llmdn^tan;  liis  "  ;«iot  *"  in  Lahir?, 
and  at  Somiwath ;  the  Christian  **  looters  "  ia 
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XdluiminM  All,  of  EcTpt,  notice  of  his  w»r9 
and  ctmtinosM  tn  Syria,  anil  of  hi«  i^y^U'ni  of 
irovprnincnt  thfn*.  'J,  4  J.  .VI ;  invj>i»n  •»•'  Srria 
In  isai.'J.  44.  4A. 

Mohammodanl^m ;  the  rciIUation  of  the  prin- 
ciples ttf  tht.'  KoRt:i :  a  ri'^nu*  nf  Min.>-1  an  I 
(knitk-i^m.  1,  I.M;  I'^il  infliu-nv  of  on  a'l 
govommrat,  <'iyi]  anil  rvlUduus,  2,  407.  Num- 
ber* wf  its  ftjlnwer*  thn-uirhout  the  wurM.  2. 
afipcniUx. 

Mokanna.  the  tlnit  ti)  intnNlui^*  into  hUnii^in 
the  doctrine  tiftnuMintjrr'Jttiinufiimin,  -J,  WJ. 

Moklavia  ami  Wallai-hla.  union  uf  and  constitu- 
tional coTenim.Mit  dtn-larc  1  l-y  trouty  df  l*ari.«. 
IKM^  2.  261,  popa  Ktion  i>f.  'J.  '2M. 

Monks  and  mona^tcricii  of  the  <rrci'k  ciiurch,  2, 
80,  R4. 

Montetlnro.  Sir  Miftes,  oriirinator  of  \WViff  G^n- 
mitUi>  in  aid  of  Syriiin  ChrLitiiinsi,  2,  4'f T. 

Mont  >nL';;ro :    a<iininistr.itii<n    of   cvivifrnmont ;    '■ 
its  uwn  prince ;  iMipuLttion  of,  2,  VtiA.  I 

Moaravieff,  M..  hiHtiri^iii  of  the  Kuviian  Or»ho.    , 
doa OrcL-k  Cburth,  2,  M.  { 

Mnttapha   IV.,  Sultan ;    iiiu-C4>o<Ih  Sflnn  III. ; 
owi*d  his  elevation  to  the  JtiniiivarioH ;  iI>')K>M-d    ' 
anil  subsfQuently  p'lt  to  di-uth  liy  the  onli'n 
of  his  succcs.«or,  Malnnou-i  thi-  2n1,  1,  '370, 
172.  ; 

Napoleon,  the  CSruat,  bin  ricws  in  r^^snir:!  to 
Turkey  in  lS4t7  ;  bin  pnii.oMl  tn  tlu-  Knip^ror 
Alex.inJor  to  ilisimmlivr  Turkey,  I.  :;T  :. 

Napiilt^m  rr<-ii»nuzv5  i-I.iiini  r>f  M<ir«  tutc»  to 
French prot«tti'»n, 2.  I'liK 

Navariiio,  lattli-  of;  I'n-xw  ut  ConjU'it;:: »;  ii* ; 
di*«triivtnn  111  Tuikiiii  t!-  -t ;  ^*il  il- T.;r...i- 
tion  of  t;i«i  vholv*  (  hn^t;a:i  i'<:a. »•.•.::;■.!%.  2, 
14-:. 

Neri:ia.  Arvhlii^lin'i  t.i  *~i  •  r^i.i.  lini'-h-l  bj 
KavQjn  GiiV>  r:i  ii  Mt :  i...l''il  i:i  l*»l.i.  I.y  i:i',» 
Arinvuian  CuiirJi  Ij  '^atn*rvhj:  -.•/  tt 
lIcniiaziD,  J,  I^'i. 

Nest'in.in  char.  ?i.  •!  •.  tri-if*  of.  J,  •'•  '•. 

New'tiin.  Dr..  \i"WMii  T.irki*li  iiii^ni-.-,  1.  .1  ; 
nni:j;'j:i.»f  the*  il;r.' !■  Silt-  -if  T.rki- i  ra"  •.  2, 

Nichol^iV  Ein;nr<ir  uf  K  i-*i.i,  bin  •■;    :  ;.rij'-.t' 
of  ann''X.itiiin  of  Tnrk«  j    tj  ?iis  >.  tuj  ir'*,  2, 
2.'.  7. 

OinirKbi  Ai  Kh.»ttal>.  *'i-i5il  <'.ili|'li  ;  1:;.  w.ir 
air.iiiiNt  tlx'  I'l-i^i.tn^  i:i  h;ik  ;  <*ij'.i:i:  it>-i- ;.!  i<f 
the  1*1  r.*i.i'i»;:t  Cii-lijii-.i .  I.ir.-  ii  i':i  1'.  fi  ri 
Einpiri'  m-.i1«.'I.  \.\K  t. -> ,  iiw.i.i:i->>  »,.;.- 
tii!c'n  l»y  Ih  ■  Sar-icU' ;  nu.  :i  ^  mj;*  .i:i  i 
%>  t  !ri  >  i:»  Syri.i  :  .!■.  r-.ivi'«  ;:i  tir.-:i;  tvr.;.s 
iif  ^-.ri-wV.'.-Ui.-n;  :i.i  t  ."  ]iri:ii  i,-.i  '  ■■•i.-'  •••:  1 
iiti."  in  >\ru  1 1»- m  .  i:.vj.It  ;  ..-.  l  oi.li  ! 
K^y].t  .•  .-rlri  tM  ■  Ax  i:i  ir;  ii  ijluiry  t  •  I-.* 
b.inuJ;  ti>!>.«<*i.ut<.<l  m  •>!  i.  A  P..  1.  I'-'.  ' 
147. 

Omtiii.uli^.  i!y!n>ty  ut  :  i-iUiIim  :.•  nio.it  v,  ,:}i 
Taliph  M.-.iwi.  i*i ;  lU.itli  ni"  !'ii-i  ia.ip;i:  :  .. 
fir>t  j:ri.Mt  sJji'-iU'*  m  I*  i:in>i;j  '•  .-.ia  lu  :  .. 
ti:iie  111  th>'  Omnii  iii'>,  \\i-  ii.i!!.-.  "J  th  ■  7':i 
century,  with  tUv  I'-.ut.-^t' .-ir  x'.w  i:  m-t.  I 
teiii]i<>ral  un  1  s-ui:-'.  ital  i  ilin.- ;  iin- .I.ir.if-r; 
of  tb ;  dy:Lj.-'.y  1 1  tli.  ( :::iiiui !.  s  v..  t  r  .»*  ■  ..t 
Hc-i^T'.tiiry.  i;'".  ',):■■  :i.i  1  \]  •  •>!  t'..-  -♦.'.  »  i.l;ir>  : 
till- i.iu'.i.it  rab..  -I .  t« :;. .:  "jj-r..:;^  ;:;•  in  :..:>  ' 
|.'Ti"i  ]ir.i '.:i  t;\  ■  i!  Ii  *  i:i»  firA  •.  i;i\>- 
.s.un->  ;uij  ;L"««.iv;!..iti:.i."« ;  ::i  t.iii  *:.ii"-  «'l 
thiui:»  tb?  ttccrc-t  oriltr  it  tlij  A>%a.*j;r.i  L^i 
it«  ori^n ;  notice  of  It,  1, 194,  2U4. 


Orcfaan.  3nd  Snltiin  of  the  TorlE* :  flnt  boOk  o( 
the  Turkinb  Sultans  ;  fratridklal  poScr  cC. 
1,  24'*,  I'A!*:  th?  .T.in!5sarT  iigiitution.  wkia 
of.  249 :  i:iarrii-s  tb^>  daughter  of  the  Gntk 
Emperor  Cant/;!  nzene ;  rstabluhea  the  Tur- 
kish capital  At  It:-nsA ;  lomrats  ciril  vara 
Constdntin<<v> ;  tr.viiiles  the  •kminions  of  tte 
Grrek  K:a|H  r>  r  nn  the  Eariq)««D  side  cf  itw 
BiKij<!i.:r<i9  ;  tik"^  T'osiesainn  of  Gallipjfi; 
pl.ints  srveral  Turkish  colonies  in  Thrter: 
bi^<lcat!i  l:i  l---'>9  A.D.;  lamentable  state  of 
Cbristenilori  at  rli.«t  i»erto<L  1,  248.  SA4. 

Othman,  the  founf'r  nf  the  Turkish  Em^br. 
first  sorerci^'n  (f  the  (Vuzian-9ei»t  of  the  Otto- 
man dominions ;  bi-«  imxDcdiate  anceston,  1, 
299  245  . 

Othman.  Third  Caliph,  extco'la  farmer  comrmt 
in  Penia.  Sjria,  and  E^ypt  •  Perrian  pirm- 
ment  enrirrtv  destroyed  6A1  A.D.;  Othman, 
asna.«Miinte'l«i$A  A.I»..'  I,  14<4. 1.H. 

Ormchia!!.  exi>cntl(m  of  in  1h4J,  by  the  Torfcbh 
0<)Vt;m(irft»r  returning  ti>  his  own  ChriAiia 
fiiith  firom  Islamltm). 

PalcAtine.   tt«  physical  Keocrsphy.  ?,  ^  9.:  b 

anci*rnt  timt'S  ;   its  population   2,  8 ;   i*j  as- 

cient  history,  2, 21 S. 
Palnerstcn's,  Lord,  \iews  of  the  repeoentaB  of 

Tiirk-y.  1.  lA. 
Peter  the  (Irt-Ht.  N-tfin^  to  meddle  in  spiritual 

aiTvir^  of  hi*  omjiri*,  KO't ;  i!i»pbK'rs  theparri- 

arv-b.  f':r:ii«  a  S>  :iixl.  1721,  2,  «;♦.  iJ«>.  fA,  bi,  14. 
PiljrrimH  to    Mi-cc.i;    reniarkable    dtcrexse   of 

n'lMibcrs ;  n'f'iT  !  t-i  ly  Burtrn.  1.  471. 
Tins  \irws  ..f  T;!;-'^!'!!  Eii:pbv,  1.1*. 
l-ih"  IX.  f.iijiro  II  :'.'^  *:.!►*  taken    by  LIm  it 

c«'!n::Muvi'Mit  <-X  l.i<  i-iiitirvue  to  re-unite 

ifrt'i'K  uM-l  I-!itin  Chir-.-h-.*.  2.  '.-■'■. 
I*ri'n- 1"»  I*laii  !*.  Ill  i.-i^teni**  of-,  one  ct  twT  o.- 

c'.;i; ■■  I  I'y    I-ji  svi  j  atn.ir*.?!*  aai!  -li'^racfi 
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